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PREFACE. 

The  older  manuals  of  Geography  were  meagre,  pfesenting 
little  else  than  a  classified  reprint  of  the  letterpress  of  maps. 
Now-a-days,  there  exists  a  plethora  of  matter ;  and  the  duly  of 
the  compiler  is  not  so  much  to  find  materialS|  as  to  select  from 
the  immense  mass  of  them  competing  for  admission  into  his  manual 
the  more  important  and  suggestive  facts,  and  to  exhihit  these  in 
their  mutual  hearings  so  that  they  shall  express  a  unity.  In 
composing  the  present  work,  the  author's  ohject  has  been,  not  to 
dissect  the  several  countries  of  the  world,  and  then  label  their 
dead  limbs,  but  to  depict  each  country,  as  made  by  God  and 
modified  by  man,  so  that  the  relations  between  the  country  and 
its  inhabitants — ^in  other  words,  the  present  geographical  life  of 
the  country — ^may  appear. 

To  secure  the  adaptation  of  the  book  to  school  purposes,  the 
author  has  applied  two  tests  to  all  he  has  written.  The  first — 
Is  ibis  matter  examinable  .^—-detects  vague  generality,  as  when 
the  climate  of  a  country  is  merely  said  to  be  beautiful.  The 
second — Is  this  matter  rememberablef — ^forbids  the  accumula- 
tion of  details  beyond  the  power  of  the  human  memory  to 
retain  them.  The  second  of  these  tests  may  not,  like  the  first, 
be  enforced  with  rigour.     Although  to  teach  what  has  no  fair 
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chance  of  being  remembered  is  worse  than  useless,  it  ^oes  not 
follow  that  the  amount  of  matter  in  a  school-book  should  be 
determined  hj  the  maximum  retentive  power  of  the  memory. 
One  hoy  remembers  a  class  of  facts  which  another  forgets; 
and  as,  in  order  to  avoid  vagueness,  details  must  be  mentioned, 
these  are  sure  to  accumulate  till,  however  memorable  in  them- 
selves, the  mass  of  them  ceases  to  be  rememberahle.  Even 
with  these  modifications,  however,  the  application  of  the  second 
test  has  excluded  from  this  volume  an  immense  amount  of  detail, 
chiefly  statistical,  which,  though  common  in  manuals  of  Geo- 
graphy, finds  its  appropriate  place  only  in  books  of  reference. 

With  regard  to  the  details  admitted,  the  author  believes  that 
the  remark  made  in  Note  2,  p.  180,  regarding  the  departments 
of  France,  may  be  profitably  extended  according  to  the  discretion 
of  teachers.  In  more  instances  than  that,  details  have  been  in- 
troduced into  this  work,  not  because  the  author  would  teach 
them  to  a  class  of  his  own,  but  because  the  great  majority  of 
teachers  still  think  them  indispensable. 

The  more  important  countries  have  been  treated  of  in  three 
parts,  so  as  to  render  the  course  of  study  threefold  in  regard  to  " 
them.  The  first  part,  printed  in  large  type,  contains  that  general 
information  about  the  geography  of  a  country,  by  means  of  which 
alone  details  can  be  properly  allocated  and  interpreted.  A  few 
questions  have  been  added  to  this  part,  not  for  the  purpose  of 
enabling  the  student  to  examine  himself  on  the  letterpress,  or  of 
guiding  the  teacher  in  the  examination  of  his  class  on  the  map, 
but  merely  to  test  and  secure  such  an  acquaintance  with  the  map 
as  it  is  both  possible  atid  desirable  to  retain  throughout  life. 
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The  second  part  consiats  of  topograpliical  details,  and  the  third  of 
aiipplen)^eiitar7matter,  i.e,,  of  matter  only  indirectly  geographical. 
The  whole  contents  of  the  first  and  third  parts  belong  to  the 
permanent  stock  of  every  well-educated  person's  geographical 
knowledge.  No  one  can  be  expected  to  retain  permanently  all 
the  topographical  details;  but  he  who  acquires  the  greatest 
mastery  over  them  at  school  is  likely  to  retain  the  largest  share 
of  them  in  after  life. 

The  lists  of  political  divisions  and  natural  features,  which  pre- 
cede the  description  of  each  country,  are  intended  specially  for 
the  guidance  of  those  whose  maps  contain  many  more  names  than 
are  wanted  for  school  purposes.  The  natural  features  have  been 
arranged  very  nearly  as  they  stand  in  the  map,  in  order  that 
their  relative  position  may  be  impressed  on  the  pupil's  mind 
whenever  he  refers  to  the  lists.  By  the  classification  of  towns 
and  remarkable  places  according  to  the  river-basins  and  coast- 
lines, with  which  the  topographical  details  conclude,  provision  is 
made  for  a  twofold  examination,  one  bringmg  out  the  political, 
and  another  the  natural  relations,  of  each  place. 

In  the  chapter  on  Mathematical  Geography  (pp.  2-12),  and  in 
the  special  chapters  on  Physical  Geography  (pp.  415-452),  prin- 
ciples are  stated  and  facts  generalized.  Only  a  small  part  of  the 
benefit  derivable  from  these  chapters  wiU  be  obtained  by  studying 
them  apart  from  the  rest  of  the  book.  When  principles  are 
traced  in  facts,  an'd  facts  are  referred  back  again  to  principles, 
Geography,  besides  enriching  the  memory,  disciplines  the  under- 
standing, and  even  the  heart. 

The  object  of  the  Technological  Appendix  is  to  render  the 
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lessons  in  Geograph7,  according  to  this  manual,  more  profitable^' 
as  well  as  more  interesting.  Miscellaneous  information,  definite 
but  not  tedious,  will  be  found  a  very  welcome  relief  to  both 
teachers  and  pupils  amid  the  drier  details  of  Geography  proper. 
This  Appendix,  the  materials  of  which  have  been  drawn  chiefly 
from  Knight's  National^  CycloptBdia^  M*Culloch's  Commercial 
Diciionaryj  and  the  Imperial  Dictionary^  forms,  in  the  author's 
judgment,  an  important  part  of  his  work ;  and  he  hopes  that 
teachers  will  not  accept  vague  reminiscences  from  their  pupils 
about  these  things  the  names  of  which  are  printed  in  spaced 
letters,  but  will  insist  on  exact  answers,  such  as  are  furnished 
by  the  Appendix. 
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^^B. — Words  printed  in  spaced  letters,  thus,  monsoons,  are  explained 
in  the  Technological  Appendix. 


DEFINITIONS. 

Geography  means  etymologically  a  description  of  the  earth. 
Practically,  however,  tkis  description  is  confined  to  the  earth's 
surface.  Mineralogy  and  Geology  explore  whatever  lies  below 
the  surface ;  Meteorology  takes  note  of  the  atmosphere  above  it ; 
and  all  beyond  belongs  to  Astronomy.  Yet,  because  the  surface 
is  affected  by  what  adjoins  it,  whether  above  or  below,  some  in- 
formation will  be  found,  in  the  special  chapters  on  Physical 
Geography,  regarding  both  the  earth's  crust  and  the  atmosphere. 

Physical  Geography  describes  the  natural  configuration  and 
productions  of  the  earth's  surface ;  Political  Geography  describes 
the  same  surface  as  divided  and  occupied  by  man.  Both  these 
come  within  the  scope  of  the  present  work ;  and  their  mutual 
bearings  will  be  carefully  pointed  out. 

Mathematical  Geography,  which  determines  scientifically  the 
shape,  size,  &c.,  of  the  earth,  belongs  to  the  mixed  mathematics ; 
its  results  only,  and  not  its  processes,  are  suitable  to  the  present 
work. 


I.— MATHEMATICAL  GEOGRAPHY. 

FiouBB  AND  Size  of  the  Earth. — Within  a  boy's  marble, 
there  is  a  point  equally  distant  from  all  points  on  the  surface. 
Such  bodies  are  called  spheres.  Spheroids  deviate  from  the 
shape  of  spheres,  either  by  the  prolongation  of  their  mass  towards 
two  opposite  points,  as  in  lemons,  and  then  the  sphere  is  prolate  ; 
or  by  the  compression  of  their  mass  at  two  opposite  points,  so 
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that  the  intermediate  portion  bnlges  out,  as  in  oranges,  and  tiien 
the  spheroid  is  oblate.  This  latter  is  the  figare  of  the  earth.  Its 
shortest  diameter  measures  7899  miles;  its  longest,  7925,  or  26 
miles  more ;  and  its  mean  diameter,  7912  miles.  (See  p.  4,  note.) 

Terrestrial  proofs. — Besides  the  fact,  that  the  earth  has  been 
circumnavigated,  any  person,  looking  over  the  sea,  may  make  ob- 
servations to  satisfy  himself  that  the  earth  is  a  round  body.  If 
the  surface  were  flat,  bodies  moving  towards  the  spectator 
would  indeed  seem  larger  as  the^  approached,  and  bodies  moving 
away  from  him  would  seem  smaller  as  they  retired ;  but  so  long 
as  they  could  be  seen  at  all,  they  would  be  seen  wholly.  Such, 
however,  are  not  the  appearances  presented.  In  the  case  of  a 
homeward-bound  ship,  the  topmast  appears  first,  then  the  sails, 
and  last  the  hull ;  and  in  the  case  of  an  outward-bound  ship,  the 
same  parts  disappear  successively,  but  in  reverse  order.  The  con- 
vexity of  the  earth's  surface,  and  no  other  supposition,  accounts 
for  these  appearances.  The  hull  of  the  homeward-bound  ship, 
though  the  bulkiest  part,  appears  last,  because  it  is  the  last  to 
rise  above  the  convex  heap^  of  intervening  waters ;  and  the  hull 
of  the  outward-bound  ship  disappears  first,  because  it  is  the  first 
to  sink  beneath  them.  If  these  observations  were  made  in  all 
directions  from  the  peak  of  some  small  island  in  the  midst  of  the 
ocean,  it  would  follow,  that  around  that  island  the  surfaee  of  the 
sea  was  convex ;  and,  as  such  observations  have  actually  been 
made  everywhere,  it  follows  that  everywhere  the  watery  surface 
of  the  globe  is  convex.  The  shape  of  the  watery  surface,  how- 
ever, is  the  shape  of  the  earth  itself;  the  land,  so  far  as  the 
general  shape  of  the  earth  is  concerned,  being  a  merely  accidental 
protrusion  of  the  ocean's  bed  above  the  ocean's  surface.  The 
elevation  of  the  land  is  quite  inconsiderable  compared  with  the 
earth's  bulk.  The  height  of  the  highest  mountain  above  the 
level  of  the  sea  is  little  more  than  ttVv  o^  the  earth's  mean 

1  So  greait  ia  the  eonrezlty  of  the  Intervening  ▼aten  that  an  eye,  raised  eiz  feetabove 
them,  cannot  descry  their  surface  for  quite  three  miles.  Assuming  the  mean  diameter 
of  the  earth  to  he  known,  the  caleuUttion  can  he  made  by  Euclid,  III.  86,  thus: 

/7ftio    .    ^\    _« /'tqiq.     1    \      1        WggfiSl     J_      eQ62S61   .  388806  _ 

V      "T  5280/*  6280-  V        +880  ;•  880"-     880       880-    880^^    *•     880 
^—     -      -     «,tanee  sought. 
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diameter ;  so  that  the  iiigliest  momitun  is  no  greater  protaber- 
ance  on  the  earth's  snrfiice  than  a  grain  of  sand,  the  thickness  of 
pap^,  wonld  be  on  the  ontside  of  a  book  containing  1410  leayes. 

Celestial  proofs. — A  consideration  of  the  heavens  supplies  other 
proofs.  The  sun  rises  upon  no  two  places,  situated  due  east  and 
west  of  each  other,  at  the  same  moment,  which  it  would  do  if  the 
earth's  surface  were  flat.  Thus  it  rises  upon  Dublin  nearly  half-an- 
hour  later  than  upon  Greenwich,  and  so  on,  always  later  upon  that 
place  which  is  farther  to  the  west  This  constant  procession  of 
sunrise  westward  proves  that  the  earth  is  round  from  east  to  west. 
Then  again,  the  same  constellations  are  not  visible  eveiywhere,  as 
they  would  be  if  the  earth's  surface  were  flat  To  him  who  tra- 
vels northwards  or  southwards,  the  constellations  which  are  before 
him  at  his  outset,  continually  rise  in  the  heavens,  and  new  ones 
appear  above  the  horizon — ^an  evident  proof  that  the  earth  is  round 
from  north  to  south.  Lastly,  whenever  the  shadow  of  the  earth 
is  cast  upon  the  moon,  as  happens  in  all  eclipses  of  that  luminary, 
the  outline  of  the  shadow  is  circular.  Now,  round  bodies  alone 
throw,  in  every  position,  a  circular  shadow. 

The  abthtcial  Globe. — From  all  this  it  follows  that  the  earth 
is  fairly  represented  by  a  globe.  The  smallest  diameter  is  that  on 
which  the  globe  turns,  and  by  turning  on  which  the  earth's  rota- 
tion from  west  to  east  is  represented :  said  diameter  is  called 
the  €K2t5,  t.«.,  axle-tree,  and  its  extremities  the  north  and  south 
poles.  The  alternation  of  day  and  night  is  due  to  this  rotation 
of  the  earth  round  its  axis ;  but  the  ever- varying  length  of  day 
and  night,  and  the  succession  of  the  seasons,  are  due  to  the  revolu- 
tion of  the  earth  round  the  sun.  Before  proceeding,  however,  to  that 
subject,  certain  circles  traced  on  the  globe  demand  explanation. 

Circles  on  the  Globe^  how  divided. — Since  angles  at  the  centre 
of  a  circle  are  proportional  to  the  subtending  arcs,  these  arcs  may 
be  taken  as  measures  of  their  corresponding  angles.  The  circum- 
ference of  every  circle  on  the  globe  is  divided  into  360  equal 
parts,  called  degrees ;  90  of  which  consequently  form  the  mea- 
sure of  each  of  the  four  right  angles  at  the  centre.  Familiarity 
with  the  angle  of  90**,  the  angle  which  our  bodies  make  with 
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the  ground  when  we  stand  upright,  and  with  the  angle  of  45% 
the  angle  which  a  mass  of  loose  earth  naturally  makes  with  the 
ground,  will  enable  the  student  to  form  an  approximately  accu- 
rate conception  of  any  other  angle  given  in  degrees.  The  sixtieth 
part  of  a  degree  is  called  a  minute ;  and  the  sixtieth  part  of  a 
minute  is  called  a  second:  20*  17'  35''  is  read  20  degrees,  17 
minutes,  35  seconds. 

Oreat  Circles. — ^Every  globe  is  divided  into  northern  and 
southern  hemispheres  by  a  circle,  all  points  in  which  are  equally 
distant  from  either  pole,  i.  e.,  by  a  circle  the  plane  of  which  is 
traversed  at  right  angles  by  the  earth's  axis.  This  circle  is  called 
the  Equator,  because  it  divides  the  earth  into  two  equal  parts. 
Any  diameter,  both  ends  of  which  terminate  in  the  equator,  is  a 
greatest  diameter,  because  here  the  earth  bulges  out  most ;  con- 
sequently the  equator  is  the  earth's  greatest  circumference.  It 
measures  24,897  miles,  and  a  degree  on  it,  which  is  exactly  60 
geographical  or  nautical  miles,  measures  fully  69  common  miles. 
The  circles  perpendicular  to  the  equator,  and  passing  through  both 
poles,  are  less  than  the  equator,  because  of  the  depression  at  the 
poles.  The  mean  diameter  must  be  taken  in  calculating  them  ;^ 
but  the  difference  is  so  small  that  in  them  too  a  degree  is  fully 
69  miles  in  length.  They  are  called  meridian^  t.e.,  midday 
circles,  because  all  places  through  which  they  pass  have  midday 
at  the  same  hour :  only  half  of  a  meridian  circle  can  be  turned 
to  the  sun  at  a  time,  and  when  it  is  midday  on  the  one  half  it  is 
midnight  on  the  other. 

Small  Circles, — ^The  circles  parallel  to  the  equator  diminish 
as  they  recede  towards  either  pole ;  so  also  of  course  does  the 
length  of  the  degrees  into  which  they  are  divided.  The  length  of 
a  degree  on  the  parallel  of  Greenwich  Observatory,  which  is  that 
of  51^  degrees  n.  lat.  nearly,  measures  about  37  miles.  The  most 
important  of  the  small  circles  are  the  Tropics  and  the  Polar  Circles. 
(See  pp.  9,  10.) 

1  The  diameter  of  any  circle  is  to  its  circamferenoe  nearly  as  7  to  23,  and  more  nearly 
still  as  1  to  31416.    The  mean  diameter  of  the  earth  being  7912  miles^  this  ratio  ▼oald 
-^Ues  for  the  mean  cireamferenee. 
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Latitude  and  Longitude. — B7  means  of.  these  two  sets  of  circles, 
the  parallels  to  the  equator  and  the  meridians  perpendicular  to 
the  equator,  the  position  of  any  place  on  the  earth's  surface  can 
be  determined.  Any  place  whatever  must  be  traversed  by  some 
one  parallel,  and  also  by  some  one  meridian;  and  the  place 
which  is  in  both  must  be  at  their  point  of  intersection.  In  this 
respect  the  parallels  are  called  parallels  of  lattiude,^  i,  e,,  of  dis- ' 
tance  north  or  south  from  the  equator,  and  each  half  of  a  meri- 
dian circle  is  called  a  meridian  of  longitude^  t .  e,,  of  distance  east 
or  west  of  a  first  meridian  assumed  as  the  limit  of  reckoning. 
Ptolemy,  the  ancient  geographer,  made  his  first  meridian  pass 
through  the  Insulae  Fortunatae  (Canaries),  then  the  most  westerly 
land  known.  The  Dutch  fixed  theirs  in  the  same  group  at  the 
Peak  of  Teneriffe,  once  considered  the  highest  mountain  in  the 
world.  Mercator  made  his  first  meridian  pass  through  Del  Corvo, 
one  of  the  Azores,  because  in  his  time  that  was  the  line  in  which 
the  magnetic  needle  suffered  no  variation.  But  in  most  coun- 
tries of  Europe  longitude  is  now  reckoned  from  the  meridian 
passing  through  the  chief  Observatory  in  each.  In  England 
longitude  means  distance  east  or  west  from  the  meridian  of  Green- 
wich.    The  limit  of  latitude  is  90**,  and  of  longitude  180°. 

How  to  determine  latitude  and  longitude. — By  the  aid  of  a 
chronometer  set  to  Greenwich  time  the  longitude  of  any  place  is 
easily  determined.  Since,  in  virtue  of  the  earth's  rotation  on 
its  axis,  the  sun  seems  to  go  round  the  earth  once  in  24  hours, 
or  at  the  rate  of  15  degrees  per  hour,  time  becomes  a  measure  of 
longitude.  If,  for  instance,  the  chronometer  show  that  it  is  eight 
o'clock  in  the  morning  at  Greenwich,  when  it  is  midday  at  the 
point  of  observation,^  said  point  of  observation  has  4  hours,  t. «., 

«  Latitude  and  longitude  are  Latin  words,  meaning  respectiyely  breadth  and  length.  The 
world,  as  known  to  the  ancients,  bad  very  much  the  shape  of  the  Mediterranean,  only 
■omewhat  more  elongated ;  for  they  knew  little  beyond  its  shores,  except  in  an  easterly 
direction.  According  to  Ptolemy,  the  ancient  geographers  beliered  that  the  earth  was 
inhabited  east  and  west  through  ISO" ;  north  and  south,  through  8ff.  The  world  of  the 
ancients,  in  short,  was  oblong,  the  length  (longitude)  being  measured  firom  east  to  west, 
and  the  breadth  (latitude)  from  north  to  south.    Hence  the  meaning  of  these  terms  in 

^«*^i^ent  of  midday  can  be  determined  if  the  direction  due  north  be  first  ascer- 
tained by  means  of  a  compass ;  for  the  moment  in  which  the  sun's  shadow  is  cast  due 
north  is,  in  the  northern  hemisphere,  the  moment  of  midday. 
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60  degrees  of  east  longitude.  The  polar  Btar  affords  a  means  of 
determining  north  latitude.  That  star,  being  very  near  the  zenith 
of  the  north  pole  of  the  earth,  seems  a  fixed  object  in  the  skf. 
An  observer  at  the  equator  sees  it  constantly  on  the  edge  of  the 
northern  horizon ;  and  were  he  to  travel  northwards  it  would 
rise  upon  his  view  till,  at  the  north  pole  itself^  he  would  see  it 
constantly  over  his  head  (p.  3,  Celestial  proofi).  Hence  the  lati- 
tude of  any  place  north  of  the  equator  is  expressed  by  the  same 
number  of  degrees  as  the  angle  of  elevation  of  the  polar  star. 

Daily  Rotation  and  Annual  Revolution  op  the  Earth. — 
Besides  rotating  on  its  own  axis  once  a-day,  the  earth  revolves, 
as  has  been  said,  round  the  sun  once  a-year ;  and  the  direction 
in  which  this  revolution  is  made  accounts  for  our  day  being 
longer  than  the  real  time  of  the  earth's  rotation,  which  is  only 
23  hours,  56  minutes,  4  seconds.  That  would  be  the  length  of 
our  day,  it  the  earth  did  not  revolve  round  the  sun  at  all ;  and  if 
it  revolved  in  the  opposite  direction  from  that  in  which  it  rotates 
on  its  own  axis,  our  day  woidd  be  less  than  the  time  of  a  rotation, 
because  the  earth's  revolution  round  the  sun  would  then  co- 
operate with  the  earth's  rotation  on  its  own  axis,  in  bringing 
each  point  opposite  the  sun  again.  But  the  revolution  of  the 
earth  round  the  sun  in  the  same  direction  in  which  the  earth 
rotates  on  its  own  axis  has  the  contrary  effect,  and  the  earth, 
after  completing  one  rotation,  must  rotate  for  3  minutes,  56 
seconds  more,  before  any  given  point  is  again  brought  fairly 
opposite  the  sun,  t.^.,  before  it  is  again  midday  at  that  point. 

The  Julian  Calendar. — The  year  as  adjusted  under  Julius 
Caesar  is  still  our  common  year.  It  contains  365  days,  6  hours ; 
the  extra  six  hours  being  allowed  for  by  the  addition  of  one  day 
every  four  years  in  what  is  called  Bissextile  ^  or  leap-year :  so 

>  The  nune  BiBsextUe  is  dae  to  the  wsj  in  which  the  Romans  marked  the  additional 
day  in  their  calendar.  They  repeated  the  24th  Febraary,  styled  by  them  the  6th  day 
before  the  Kalends  of  March  (a.d.  vi.  Kal.  Mart);  the  additional  day  was  accordingly 
eaUed  BUsextuMj  and  the  year  containing  it  Bissextile.  The  English  name,  leap-year, 
is  doe  to  the  cirenmstance  that  each  day  of  that  year  leaps  one  day  farther  on  in  the 
week  than  it  does  in  common  years.  Thns,  if  New-years-day  fall  on  a  Monday  in  any 
'year,  and  the  next  year  be  one  of  865  days,  it  wiU  then  fall  on  a  Tnejiday;  but  if  the 
-*^xt  year  be  leap-year,  i« ,  a  year  of  866  daya^  it  wiU  then  CsU  on  a  Wedneiday. 
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that  leap-year  has  366  days,  and  the  others  365  days.  But  the 
time  of  the  earth's  revolution  round  the  sun  is  not  quite  365 
days,  6  hours ;  it  varies  a  little,  and  its  mean  length  may  be 
taken  at  365  days,  5  hours,  48  min.  50  sec,  which  is  less  than 
the  common  year  by  670  sec.  This  excess  of  the  common  year 
amounts  to  a  day  in  the  course  of  nearly  129  years,  or  to  rather 
more  than  three  days  in  four  centuries. 

The  Oregorian  Calendar, — In  1582,  Pope  Gregory  XIII. 
recommended  that  ten  days  should  be  dropped  out  of  the  calen* 
dar,  and  that,  to  prevent  the  accumulation  of  excess  in  future, 
not  every  hundredth  year  of  the  exact  hundreds,  as  1700, 1800, 
etc.,  but  only  every  400th  year,  t.g.,  1600,  2000,  etc.,  should  be 
counted  a  leap-year,  as  thus  the  three  days  of  excess  which 
accumulate  in  the  Julian  Calendar  in  the  course  of  400  years 
would  be  excluded.  Pope  Gregory's  recommendation  was  at 
once  adopted  in  all  Eoman-catholic  countries,  but  not  in  Eng- 
land till  1752,  when  eleven  days  had  to  be  omitted.  This 
modification  of  the  Julian  Calendar  is  commonly  called  New 
Style.  The  Old  Style,  which  now  diflfers  by  twelve  days  from 
the  new,  is  still  observed  in  countries  where  the  Greek  Church 
prevails,  as  in  Greece  and  Russia,  and  among  the  Christian  popu- 
lation of  Turkey.    Their  1st  of  any  month  is  our  13th  of  the  same. 

The  Earth's  Axis  not  perpendicular  to  the  Plane  op 
ITS  Orbit. — The  ever- varying  length  of  day  and  night,  and 
the  succession  of  the  seasons,  phenomena  due  to  the  revolu- 
tion of  the  earth  round  the  sun,  would  not  be  produced  if, 
during  the  revolution,  the  earth's  axis  were  perpendicular  to 
the  plane  of  its  orbit, — ^in  other  words,  if  the  plane  of  the  earth's 
orbit  and  the  plane  of  the  equator  were  one  and  the  same.  In 
that  case  the  poles  would  be  constant  limits  between  light  and 
darkness,  and  day  and  night  would  be  of  equal  length  everywhere, 
the  whole  year  tilirough.  This  may  be  easily  illustrated  by  sup- 
posing the  wooden  horizon  of  a  globe  to  represent  the  plane  of 
the  earth's  orbit,  making  the  equator  coincide  with  the  wooden 
horizon,  and  then  carrying  the  globe  round  a  strong  light. 
Neither  would  there  be  any  change  of  seasons  under  this  arrane" 
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ment ;  the  several  regions  of  the  earth  would  be  always  related 
in  the  same  way  to  the  source  of  light  and  heat,  and  consequently 
would  have  but  one  seajson — ^perpetual  summer  towards  the  equa- 
tor, perpetual  winter  at  the  poles,  and  perpetual  spring  in  the 
intermediate  region.^ 

Amount  of  the  Inclination. — ^ABtronomere  hava  ascertained 
that  the  earth's  axis  is  23°  28',  or  nearly  23^  degrees  off  the  per- 
pendicular to  the  plane  of  its  orbit  j  in  other  words,  that  the 
plane  of  the  earth's  orbit  is  inclined  to  the  plane  of  the  equator 
at  an  angle  of  23"^  28'.  Let  the  north  pole  of  a  globe  be  de- 
pressed  nearly  23^  degrees,  the  plane  of  the  wooden  horizon 
being  still  taken  for  the  plane  of  the  earth's  orbit,  the  globe  then 
represents  the  earth's  position,  or,  if  the  expression  can  be  allowed, 
the  earth's  posture.  When  the  globe  is  so  placed,  a  great  circle, 
called  the  ecliptic^  will  be  seen  to  coincide  with  the  wooden 
horizon.  The  plane  of  this  circle  is  the  plane  of  the  earth's 
orbit,  or,  which  is  the  same  thing,  of  the  sun's  apparent  path ; 
and  it  is  called  the  ecliptic^  because  eclipses  of  the  sun  and  moon 
can  occur  only  when  these  bodies  are  on  the  same  line  with  the 
earth  on  this  plane. 

The  Zodiac, — ^When  the  plane  of  the  ecliptic  is  prolonged  into  the 
heavens,  it  cuts  into  two  equal  belts  a  celestial  zone  called  the  zodiac^ 
which  is  about  17  degrees  in  breadth,  and  within  which  all  the 

1  It  ifi  a  Tolgar  error  that  the  change  of  leaioiis  la  produced  by  the  Taryfng  distance  of 
the  earth  from  the  sun.  That  distance  does  indeed  rary  ;  for  the  earth's  orbit  is  an  eUipso, 
and  the  sun  is  in  one  of  the  fod.    When  the  earth  is  at  iti  greatest  distance  from  the  sua, 

called  aphelion,  it  is  about 
8,000,000  miles  farther  off  than 
when  It  is  at  its  least  distance, 
called  perihelion,  Sofsrfirom 
summer  being  caused  by 
greater  proximity  to  the  sun, 
the  earth  is  millions  of  miles 
farther  from  the  sun  during 
the  summer  of  the  northern 
hemisphere  than  during  its 
winter,  as  may  be  seen  by  the 
accompanying  diagram.  The 
succession  of  the  seasons  is  due  not  to  the  Tarying  distance  of  the  «ftrth  from  the  sun ;  but  to 
the  Tarying  aspects  presented  by  theeaith  to  the  son  in  the  course  of  Its  revolation  (p.  10). 
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planets  known  to  tlie  ancients  revolve.  The  zodiac  has  been  divided 
into  twelve  parts  of  30  degrees  each  ;  and  the  stars  found  in  each 
have  been  grouped  under  different  figures  called  the  signs  of  the 
zodiac.  These  signs  are  usually  marked  on  the  ecliptic  of  the 
globe,  and  the  sun  passes  through  three  of  them  in  each  season  of 
the  year,  entering  into  a  new  sign  about  the  21st  of  each  month. 
The  signs  of  the  zodiac  are  : — 


{  March, 
Spbisg,   •<  April, 
(May, 

{  June, 
Summer,  •<  Jnly, 

(August, 

(  September, 
Adtdmn,  <  October, 
(November, 

r  December, 
WiMTEH,  •<  January, 
(February, 


op  Aries, 
y  Taurus, 
II  Gemini, 

QZ  Cancer, 
^Leo, 
lljt  Virgo, 

^is  Libra, 
KYI  Scorpio,^ 
f  Sagittarius, 

V^  Capricoruus, 
1SZ  Aquarius, 
H  Pisces, 


The  Ram. 
The  Bull. 
The  Twins. 

The  Crab. 
The  Lion. 
The  Virgin. 

The  Balance. 
The  Scorpion. 
The  Archer. 

The  He-goat. 
The  Water-bearer. 
The  Fishes. 


The  Tropics. — ^The  parallels  of  23^  degrees,  because  they  pass 
through  those  points  in  the  ecliptic  which  are  most  distant  from 
the  equator,  on  either  side,  are  limits  comprising  all  places 
directly  opposite  to  which  the  sun  ever  comes.  As  the  sun,  on 
reaching  these  parallels,  seems  to  turn  whence  it  came,^  they 
have  ];)een  called  tropics,  i.e.,  turning  circles,  and  are  dis- 
tinguished respectively  as  the  Tropic  of  Cancer  north  of  the 
equator,  and  the  Tropic  of  Capricorn  south  of  the  equator. 
Again,  the  sun,  on  reaching  the  Tropics,  seems  to  stand  over 
them  for  several  successive  days.  This  phenomenon  is  called  a 
solstice,  i.e,,  a  standing  still  of  the  sun  ;  the  summer  solstice,  oc- 
curring in  June  when  we  have  our  longest  day,  and  the  winter 
solstice  in  December,  when  we  have  our  shortest  day.  At  our 
summer  solstice,  it  is  evident  that  the  sun's  rays  will  reach  not 
only  the  north  pole,  but  23J  degrees  beyond  it,  whilst  the  south 

I  PupUs  ahoald  be  encoaraged  to  note  the  progress  of  the  son  northwards  at  one  season, 
and  southwards  at  another,  by  reference  to  the  natural  objects  over  which  it  rises  or  sets 
in  their  own  neighbonrhood.  Beginning  with  the  shortest  day  in  December,  let  them 
note  its  coarse  northwards  till  the  longest  day  in  June;  and  thetlce  back  again  to  its 
most  soatherly  position  in  the  following  December. 
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pole,  and  the  circumjacent  region,  to  tLe  distance  of  23^  degrea, 
will  be  in  darkness  ;  at  oar  winter  solstice  the  same  phenomena 
will  be  repeated,  but  at  opposite  poles.  The  parallels,  distant 
23^  degrees  from  either  pole,  are  the  limits  within  which  these 
phenomena  occur ;  they  are  called  Polar  Circles,  and  are  distin- 
guished respectively,  as  the  Arctic^  Circle  with  the  north  pole  for  its 
centre,  and  the  Antarctic  Circle  with  the  south  pole  for  its  centre.^ 

The  Seasons. — If  it  be  remembered  that  the  earth's  axis  con- 
stantly preserves  the  same  inclination,  and  is  ever  parallel  to  it- 
self, it  wiU  now  clearly  appear  how  the  annual  revolution  of  the 
earth  round  the  sun  produces  the  ever- varying  duration  of  day 
and  night,  and  the  succession  of  the  seasons.  About  the  2  2d 
June,  at  our  summer  solstice,  the  north  pole  is  turned  towards 
the  sun,  and  the  south  pole  away  from  it  There  is  consequently 
midsummer  and  the  longest  day  in  the  northern  hemisphere,  mid- 
winter and  the  shortest  day  in  the  southern  hemisphere.  At  this 
season  of  the  year  there  is  no  night  within  the  Arctic  Circle,  and  no 
day  within  the  Antarctic.  Three  months  afterwards,  about  the  23d 
September,  the  earth  presents  neither  pole  to  the  sun.  The  sun 
being  vertical  over  the  equator,  the  poles  are  now  the  limits  of  lighl 
and  darkness.  One  half  of  every  parallel  on  the  globe  is  irradiated, 
while  the  other  half  is  in  darkness  ;  consequently  every  point  on 
the  earth's  surface  is  as  long  in  light  as  in  darkness,  ue,,  day 
and  night  are  everywhere  of  equal  length.  This  season  is  called 
the  autunmal  equinox.  About  the  2 2d  December,  at  our  winter 
solstice,  the  south  pole  is  turned  towards  the  sun,  and  the  north 
pole  away  from  it.  The  phenomena  of  the  2  2d  June  are  all  re- 
produced,  only  at  opposite  poles.  Three  months  later,  about  the 
21st  March,  the  earth  presents  once  more  neither  pole  to  the  sun, 

1  The  Arctle  Olrel*  dedrta  ita  luaat  from  (he  oonilelUtlon  of  the  bear,  arktos  In  Greek, 
which  ii  Men  in  the  northern  sky.    Antarctie  means  opposite  the  arctia 

>  The  polar  circles,  being  23}  degrees  from  the  pole,  are  66|  d^rees  dbtant  from  th« 
equator.  A  dear  recollection  how  far  the  tropica^  the  polar  drclee^  and  Greenwich  Obeer- 
Tatory  are  distant  rospectiTely  from  the  equator,  will  enable  the  pupil  to  interpret^  with 
approximatfTe  accuracy,  any  latitude  expressed  in  degrees. 

Tropics, SS^degreei. 

Greenwich, <1|       •• 

Polar  Oipdes^      .       .       .       .       «6J       „ 
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and  the  phenomena  of  the  23d  September  are  again  produced. 
This  season  is  called  the  vernal  equinox.  By  means  of  these  four 
principal  positions,  all  intermediate  ones,  with  their  accompanying 
phenomena,  can  be  easily  conceived. 

The  Zones. — ^I'he  Tropics  and  Polar  Circles  divide  the  globe 
into  five  belts  or  zones,— one  torrid,  between  the  Tropics ;  two 
frigid,  within  the  Polar  Circles ;  and  two  temperate,  between  the 
Polar  Circles  and  the  Tropics.  To  each  of  these  zones  belong 
peculiar  solar  phenomena. 

Solar  phenomena  of  the  Torrid  Zone. — ^The  inhabitants  of  the 
torrid  zone  have  been  called  amphiscii^  t.  e.,  having  the  shadow 
on  both  sides,  because  their  midday  shadow  is  thrown  north- 
wards during  one  part  of  the  year,  and  southward  during  another. 
At  the  equator,  it  is  thrown  half-a-year  in  the  one  direction, 
and  half-a-year  in  the  other.  Twice  a-year  the  sun  is  vertical 
over  each  place  in  the  torrid  zone;  and,  as  long  as  the  sun 
is  vertical  over  any  place,  its  inhabitants  have  no  midday 
shadow  at  all.  In  respect  to  the  duration  of  day  and  night, 
the  equator  is  the  most  remarkable  circle  on  the  globe,  for 
at  all  places  in  it  day  and  night  are  equal  throughout  the 
year.  It  is  easy  to  understand  why  this  should  be  so  at  the 
equinoxes,  when  day  and  night  are  of  equal  length  over  the 
whole  earth ;  and  a  conbideration  of  the  accompanying  diagi*am, 


which  represents  the  distribution  of  light  at  the  solstices,  will 
enable  the  pupil  to  perceive,  that  even  when  the  sun  is  most 
distant  from  the  equator,  day  and  night  are  still  of  equal  length 
on  that  circle.  There  is  a  perpetual  equinox  at  the  equator, 
because  the  equator  is  the  only  circle  on  the  globe  the  one  half 
of  which  is  always  in  light  and  the  other  half  in  darkness. 
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Solar  phenoTnena  of  the  Frigid  Z<mes, — ^The  inhabitants  of  the 
frigid  zones  have  been  called  perisciiy  i.e.,  having  the  shadow  all 
round,  because,  for  a  period  which  increases  in  length  with  the 
nearness  of  the  place  to  the  pole,  the  son  does  not  set  during  their 
summer  ;  and  whenever  there  is  continuous  light  for  twenty-four 
hours,  their  shadow  turns  round  them,  making  a  complete  circuit 
in  virtue  of  the  earth's  rotation.  To  a  person  standing  on  the 
Arctic  Circle,  the  sun  would  not  appear  to  rise  above  the  horizon 
at  noon  of  our  shortest  day,  or  to  sink  below  it  at  midnight  of 
our  longest ;  on  the  former  he  would  have  no  day,  and  on  the 
latter  no  night.  On  all  other  days  of  the  year,  however,  day  and 
night  would  be  distinguished  at  the  Arctic  circle  itself.  As  the 
poles  are  approached,  the  number  of  days  increases  during  which 
the  sun  does  not  rise  in  winter,  or  set  in  summer ;  and  at  the 
poles  themselves,  the  year  consists  of  only  one  day  and  one  night, 
each  half-a-year  long. 

Solar  phenomena  of  the  Temperate  Zones. — The  inhabitants  of 
the  temperate  zones  have  been  called  heterosdi^  i.e.,  having  the 
shadow  on  different  sides,  because  the  midday  shadow  is  thrown 
constantly  northwards  in  the  north  temperate  zone,  and  constantly 
southwards  in  the  south  temperate  zone.  In  these  zones,  and  in 
them  only,  the  length  of  the  shadow,  and  the  length  of  the  day, 
are  related  to  each  other  inversely  throughout  the  year,  i.e,,  the 
longer  the  shadow  the  shorter  the  day,  and  vice  versa. 
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THE  WORLD. 

wL^lSffim}  '^'^'^  »«•  'nae-  =  ToUl  Axe.. 
Populatioii,  under  Twelre  Hundred  Millions. 

The  Land. — ^The  land  is  divided  into  two  principal  masses, 
the  Old  World,  or  eastern  hemisphere,  comprising  Europe,  Asia, 
and  Africa ;  and  the  New  World,  or  western  hemisphere,  com- 
prising North  and  South  America.  At  Behring's  Straits,  in  N. 
Lat.  66**,  these  two  hemispheres  come  within  40  miles  of  each 
other,  with  low  treeless  shores  and  a  mountainous  interior  on 
both  sides.  The  islands  which  do  not  obviouslj  belong  to  any 
of  the  great  divisions  just  mentioned,  Australia  and  New  Zealand 
being  by  far  the  largest,  receive  the  general  name  of  dceania. 
The  population  of  the  land  is  distributed  among  these  divisions 
approximatively,  as  follows : — 

Europe, 280  millions. 

Asia, 700       „ 

A&ica, 80       „ 

America, 70       „ 

Oceania, ^       » 

1160  millions. 

Both  the  Old  World  and  the  New  are  really  islands,  because 
each  of  them  is  wholly  surrounded  by  water ;  yet  it  is  convenient 
to  speak  of  Europe,  Asia,  Africa,  and  America,  as  continents. 
Australia,  too,  being  almost  as  large  as  Europe,  is  sometimes 
called  a  continent.  Conlinents,  therefore,  are  merely  very  large 
islands.  A  perdiisula  is  almost  an  island;  and  an  isthmus  is  the 
neck  of  land  connecting  a  peninsula  with  some  greater  mass. 
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Thus  Africa  is  a  peninsula,  connected  with  the  greater  mass  of 
Asia  hj  the  isthmus  of  Suez.  Europe,  too,  is  as  much  a  penin- 
sula with  respect  to  Asia,  as  are  Spain  and  Portugal  with  respect 
to  Europe.  Land  projecting  into  water  is  called  a  Cape  or 
Promontory;  the  former  heing  the  general  term,  and  the  latter 
denoting  those  capes  which  are  lohy  and  precipitous.  Other 
names,  as  Aead,  point,  new,  are  provincial. 

The  Water. — ^The  waters  of  the  globe,  which  all  communi- 
cate with  one  another,  and  form  therefore  really  but  one  ocean, 
are  yet  divided  into  several,  the  two  largest  being  the  Atlantic, 
separating  the  western  shores  of  the  Old  World  from  the  eastern 
of  the  New ;  and  the  Pacific,  separating  the  eastern  shores  of  the 
Old  World  from  the  western  of  the  New.  A  third,  viz.,  the 
Indian  Ocean,  may  be  called  equatorial,  in  contrast  with  the 
Arctic  and  Antarctic  Oceans,  which  are  polar.  Ocean  is  a  name 
for  the  largest  expanses  of  water ;  seas  come  next  in  size,  then 
gulfs,  and  lastly,  bays ;  but  these  designations  are  loosely  em- 
ployed. Many  gulfs  and  bays,  as  the  Gulf  of  Mexico,  and  the 
Bay  of  Bengal,  are  larger  than  what  is  called  the  Yellow  Sea  in 
China.  Then,  again,  except  the  Gulfs  of  Mexico  and  Guinea, 
there  is  no  gulf  to  be  compared  in  size  with  the  Bay  of  Bengal. 
Generally,  gulfs  penetrate  deeper  into  the  land  than  bays ;  but 
neither  is  this  uniformly  the  cas'^,  else  the  Bay  of  Fundy,  between 
Nova  Scotia  and  New  Brunswick,  would  have  been  called  a  gulf. 
Lakes  are  wholly  surrounded  by  land,  and  the  channel  connecting 
two  sheets  of  water  is  called  a  strait.  Some  of  the  larger  lakes 
are  called  seas,  as  the  Dead  Sea,  the  Sea  of  Aral,  and  the 
Caspian  Sea. 

Kelations  op  Land  and  Water. — Of  the  whole  surface  of 
the  earth,  water  covers  nearly  three-fourths ;  the  Pacific  Ocean 
alone  occupying  more  space  than  all  the  dry  land  of  the  globe. 
Land  predominates  in  the  northern  hemisphere,  water  still  more 
in  the  southern.  If  the  Arctic  and  Antarctic  Oceans  be  merged 
into  the  o^her  three,  a  certain  correspondence  exists,  in  position 

d  extent,  between  the  three  principal  masses  of  land  on  the 
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one  hand,  and  the  three  principal  expanses  of  water  on  the  other ; 
thus,  in  diminishing  series^ 

The  Old  World  or  eastern  hemisphere,    .    •    The  Padfio. 
The  New  World  or  western  hemisphere, .    .    The  Atlantic. 
Anstraiia, The  Indian  Ocean. 

The  correspondence  is  particularly  marked  between  the  first  two 
members  of  the  series,  the  Old  World  and  the  Pacific  being  respect* 
ivelj  about  twice  the  size  of  the  New  World  and  the  Atlantic,  If 
the  surface  of  the  globe  were  divided  as  nearly  as  possible  into  a 
hemisphere  of  land  and  a  hemisphere  of  water,  the  central  point 
of  the  former,  comprising  the  whole  of  the  four  old  continents, 
excepting  the  peninsula  of  Malacca  and  the  extremity  of  South 
America,  would  fall  close  to  Falmouth,  Cornwall:  the  British 
islands  are  therefore  at  the  centre  of  the  land  on  the  earth's  suiface. 
The  crust  of  the  earth  is  as  irregular  below  the  waters  as  we  see  it 
above  them.  M.  Arago  says :  ''  If  the  sea  were  dried  up,  its  bed 
would  present  vast  regions,  mighty  valleys,  immense  abysses, 
as  much  depressed  below  the  general  surface  of  the  continent  as 
the  principal  summits  of  the  Alps  are  elevated  above  its  level.' ' 
Which  is  greater,  the  extreme  depth  of  the  ocean,  or  the  extreme 
height  of  the  land,  has  not  yet  been  ascertained.  Mount  Ever- 
est, the  highest  summit  in  the  world,^  is  close  upon  5^  miles 
high,  and  a  line  of  27,600  feet,  which  is  more  than  5  miles,  let 
down  at  a  point  900  miles  west  of  St.  Helena,  finds  no  bottom. 
All  lakes  which  have  a  seaward  outlet  are,  of  course,  situated 
above  the  level  of  the  sea.  Of  those  having  no  outlet,  some  are 
below  the  level  of  the  sea,  as  the  Caspian,  which  is  83  feet,  and 
the  Dead  Sea,^  which  is  1300  feet  below  the  surface  of  the 

*  The  highest  mountains  In  the  world  belong  to  the  Himalaya,  and  are  sttnated  la 
tbe  independent  kingdom  of  N epaul.  They  are  Dhawalagiri,  or  Great  W  hite  Mountain, 
28,000  feet  hfgh,  long  taken  for  the  highest ;  Kincbii^unga,  in  the  north-east  angle  of 
Nepeal,  88^176  feet  high,  and  Mount  Ererest,  situated  between  the  former  and  the  town 
of  Khatmandu,  29,002  feet  high.  These  mountains  overtop  the  highest  peak  of  the 
Andes,  Aconcagua,  22,296  feet  high,  by  more  than  half  a  mile  of  perpendicular  height. 
All  these  greatest  heights  are  sltnated  near  the  tropics,  balancing  one  another,  as  It 
vers,  on  opposite  sides  of  the  equator. 

*  On  12th  March  1865,  the  surface  of  the  Dead  Sea  was  1299  ftet  below  the  lerel  of 
the  Mediterranean :  in  summer,  it  is  6  feet  lower.    The  greatest  known  depth  is  IST'* 
feet;  so  that  the  hoUom  ol  the  Dead  Sea  lies,  say,  2600  feet  below  the  coast-line 
JaUa. 
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^lediterranean  ;  but  others  are  far  above  the  level  of  the  sea,  as 
Lake  Paria,  which  absorbs  the  whole  drainage  of  the  central 
plateau  of  Bolivia  at  an  elevation  of  fully  12,000  feet 

CoxFiauRATiON  OF  THE  Land  — If  the  surface  of  the  land 
were  one  dead  level,  the  rain-water  would  stagnate  on  it,  satu- 
rating the  whole  ground,  and  rendering  it  a  marsh,  fit  only  for 
the  habitation  of  reptiles.  Instead  of  this,,  the  land  is  broken 
up  into  a  great  number  of  slopes  more  or  less  steep,  so  that  the 
rains  of  heaven,  after  moistening  the  soil,  descend  in  brooks 
and  rivers  to  the  sea,  leaving  the  dry  land  fit  for  man  and  for 
the  higher  forms  of  animal  and  vegetable  life.  Mountains  and 
rivers  are  land  and  water  correlates,  the  former  determining,  by 
their  direction  and  extent,  the  direction  and  size  of  the  latter. 
Generally,  mountains  are  steeper  on  one  side  than  on  the  other, 
and  the  steep  side  is  nearer  the  shore  than  the  sloping  one. 
This  is  exemplified  on  the  largest  scale  by  the  Andes  of  America,* 
and  very  markedly  on  a  smaller  scale  by  the  mountains  of  Scan- 
dinavia. The  same  configuration  occurs,  though  less  markedly, 
in  Great  Britain.  Hence  rivers  are  usually  much  longer  on  one 
side  of  a  mountain  range  than  on  the  other.  If  the  direction  of 
the  principal  mountain  ranges  in  the  world,  and  also  their  posi- 
tion in  the  continents  to  which  they  respectively  belong,  be  con- 
sidered, a  reason  will  appear  for  the  fact  that  the  majority  of 
large  rivers  flow  eastward,  that  the  next  greatest  number  flow 
north  or  south,  and  that  few,  and  these  comparatively  insignifi- 
cant, flow  towards  the  west.  Rivers  may  be  divided  into  those 
which  water  and  those  which  drain  the  countries  through  which 
they  flow.  The  former  become  smaller  as  they  approach  the 
sea,  and  are  peculiar  to  warm  countries.  The  Nile  and  the 
Indus  are  rivers  of  this  kind ;  so  are  most  of  the  Australian 
rivers,  and  so  are  the  Ilissus  and  Cephissus,  the  classic  streams 
of  Athens.  These,  indeed,  hardly  reach  the  sea  in  summer. 
All  British  rivers  are  of  the  other  kind,  not  bringing  water  to 
land  that  is  thirsty,  but  carrying  it  away  from  land  that  is  satu- 
rated. All  rivers  whatsoever  must  be  of  this  kind  in  the  upper 
part  of  their  course. 
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Points  of  sesbmblakcb  betweek  the  Old  World  and  the 
New. — In  several  respects  there  is  a  striking  resemblance  between 
the  Old  World  and  the  New.  Thus,  the  limit  of  land  towards  the 
north  is  very  near  the  parallel  of  70^  in  both ;  and  whereas  in  both 
the  land  spreads  out  in  broad  masses  toward  the  north,  it  is  in 
both  broken  up  towards  the  south  into  pyramidal  projections,  with 
submarine  prolongations,  indicated  by  islands  and  shoals.  Thus, 
south  of  America  is  Terra  del  Ptiego  ;  south  of  Australia  is  Van 
Dieman*s  Land  ;  south  of  Hindostan  is  Ceylon  ;  even  New  Zea- 
land has  the  island  of  New  Leinster  to  the  south  of  it ;  and  south 
of  Africa,  where  no  island  appears,  is  the  Agulhas  Bank,  which 
encircles  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope.  With  the  exception  of  Den- 
mark and  Yucatan,  all  the  more  considerable  peninsulas  point  to 
the  south.  In  the  Old  World  it  is  farther  remarkable,  that  the 
northern  and  southern  extremities  are  nearly  in  the  same  meridian, 
the  North  Cape  in  nearly  the  same  meridian  with  Cape  Colony, 
pjid  the  North-east  Cape  in  nearly  the  same  meridian  with  the 
point  of  Malacca. 

Points  op  diffebenoe  between  the  Old  Wobld  and  the 
New. — In  several  respects  there  is  also  a  striking  difference  between 
the  Old  World  and  the  New.  The  Old  World  has  its  greatest 
length  from  east  to  west ;  the  New  World  from  north  to  south. 
Accordingly,  the  mountain-ranges  and  plains  take  opposite  direc- 
tions in  the  two  hemispheres.  In  America  the  Andes  and  the 
series  of  plains  which  stretch  from  La  Plata  to  the  Arctic  Ocean, 
both  run  north  and  south.  But  in  the  Old  World  the  mountain 
ranges  succeed  one  another  in  a  direction  tending  imiformly  east- 
ward, as  may  easily  be  seen  by  tracing  in  succession  the  Pyrenees, 
the  Alps,  the  Carpathians,  the  Balkan,  the  Caucasus,  and  the 
Himalaya.  The  plains  follow  the  same  direction,  both  the  wet 
plains^  which  extend  north  of  these  mountains,  from  the  German 
Ocean  to  Behring's  Straits,  and  the  dry  sandy  plains,  which  suc- 
ceed each  other,  from  the  east  coast  of  Africa  to  Hindostan. 
Again,  in  the  latitudes  where  the  New  World  has  most  water, 
the  Old  World  has  land,  and  that,  too,  in  the  form  of  sandy 
deserts. 
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CoNTiKENTAL  Ck)A8T-LiNE&*^U8efiil  resolts  are  obtamed  bj 
coasidering  the  area  of  the  several  continents  in  connexion  vith  the 
extent  of  their  coasts  ;  for  the  greater  the  rehitiye  extent  of  its 
coast  line,  the  more  is  a  continent  assimilated  to  an  island,  both 
in  climate  and  in  accessibility  :^- 

KtlM  of  OoMt  Line. 
Europe,  .  .  .  .  .has    17,000 

Asia,  live  times  as  larc^e  as  Europe,     .  .  „      33,000 

Africa,  three  times  as  Targe  as  Europe,  .  „      16,000 

America,  four  times  as  larg^  as  Earope,  .  „      31,000. 

This  comparison  is  highly  favourable  to  Europe,^  which  has 
more  than  twice  as  great  an  extent  of  coast  line,  in  proportion  to 
its  size^  as  America ;  two  and  a  half  times  as  great  as  Asia,  and 
fully  three  times  as  great  as  Africa.  These  facts  contain  great 
part  of  the  reason  why  Europe  is  foremost  in  the  development 
of  its  resources,  and  in  the  civilisation  of  its  inhabitants,  and 
why  Africa  is  hindmost.  South  America  most  resembles  A£ica 
by  having  few  sea-inlets  along  its  coast  line,  and  eastern  Aoa 
most  resembles  Europe  by  having  many. 

Pacific  Ocean. — The  immense  Pacific^  exceeds  in  soperfides  all 
the  dry  land  of  the  globe.  It  is  much  more  thickly  studded  with 
islands  than  the  Atlantic,^  and  receives  much  less  land  drains^. 
The  latter  peculiarity  is  evident  at  a  glance  in  regard  to  the  east- 
em  shore  of  the  Pacific,  dose  to  which  run  the  Kocky  Mountains 
of  North  America,  and  the  Andes  of  South  America  ;  and  a 
careful  examination  will  show  that  the  same  holds  good  of  its 
western  shore.  The  rivers  which  flow  into  the  Pacific  from 
Australia  are  all  small,  the  mountains  being  nowhere  more  than 
100  miles  from  the  coast ;  and  from  Asia  it  receives  only  the 
drainage  of  China. 

1  The  ooast-linet  of  Aria^  Africa,  and  America  would  reqoin  to  be  multiplied  respectlTely 
by  2-57, 3*18,  and  219,  in  order  to  bear  the  nme  proportion  to  the  areas  endoeed,  as  does 
the  coast-line  of  Earope  to  its  area^ 

*  The  Pacific  was  so  called  by  MageDan,  on  aooonnt  of  the  fine  weathor  he  enjoyed  dniing 
his  flnt  voyage  on  it  in  1520. 

s  The  AtlaaUo  owes  its  name  to  the  Atlas  range,  the  most  striking  object  on  land  to  the 
early  sailors,  who  first  Tentored  out  of  the  Mediterranean.  A  ooUeetion  of  maps  is  called 
an  Atlat,  from  the  fiction  of  Atlas,  a  mythological  pecsonaga.  bearing  the  wodd  on  Us 
shoulders. 
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Atlantic  Oosan. — The  Adantic  is  remarkable  for  its  curr  en  t  s 
and  trade -winds,  and  for  two  immense  fields  of  floating  sea- 
weed, called  fucuA  ncUana.  The  larger  one  is  immediately  west 
of  the  Azores,  between  the  parallels  of  25°  and  36° ;  the  smaller 
one  between  Bahama  and  the  Beraaudas.  Both  together  are  called 
the  Sargasso  Sea,  and  cover  an  area  which  is  six  times  greater 
than  ail  Qermany.  This  accumulation  of  sea-weed  has  been 
ascribed  to  the  Gulf  Stream,  but  some  of  it  grows  on  the  spot, 
rising  from  a  depth  of  from  200  to  300  feet,  and  bearing  on  the 
surface  fronds  from  forty  to  fifty  feet  long.  The  Sargasso  Sea 
has  undergone  little  change  in  any  respect  since  Columbus  first 
obsenred  it  in  1492.  He  was  alarmed  by  its  appearance,  and 
sailors  avoid  it  still,  because  it  impedes  the  progress  of  a  ship. 
Humboldt  has  called  special  attention  to  the  correspondence  be- 
tween the  opposite  coasts  of  the  Atlantic.  Opposite  Cape  St. 
Roque,  where  South  America  projects,  Africa  retires  into  the 
Gulf  of  Guinea  ;  and  opposite  Senegambia,  where  Africa  projects, 
America  retires  into  the  Caribbean  Sea.  This  is  as  if  the  bed  of 
the  South  Atlantic  were  a  valley  scooped  out  by  a  rush  of  water, 
which,  striking  the  shores  of  Brazil,  and  turned  by  them  east- 
ward, had  first  hollowed  out  the  Gulf  of  Guinea,  and  then,  deflected 
westward  by  the  high  lands  of  Africa,  had  hollowed  out  the  Carib- 
bean Sea.  The  depth  of  the  Atlantic  has  been  ascertained  in  a  great 
many  places  (p.  15) :  its  average  depth  is  estimated  at  25,000 
feet ;  that  of  the  Pacific  at  20,000  feet.  The  shores  of  France 
and  of  the  British  Islands  rest  on  a  submarine  plateau,  which  is 
only  from  300  feet  to  600  feet  below  the  surface  of  the  sea :  but, 
at  a  distance  of  about  230  miles  west  of  Ireland,  this  plateau 
suddenly  sinks  to  a  depth  of  9000  feet,  and  there  the  true  Atlantic 
begins.  At  this  depth  the  bottom  consists  of  a  soft  sticky  sub* 
stance,  full  of  animalcules,  gelatinous  for  the  most  part,  and  so 
minute  that  thousands  of  them  could  float  in  a  drop  of  water.  The 
deepest  water  encountered  in  the  line  of  the  electric  cable,  between 
Valentia  and  Newfoundland,  is  14,400  feet,  considerably  under 
three  miles. 

Indian  Ocean.— The  Indian  Ocean,  which  separates  Austral' 
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from  the  Old  World,  ia  the  hottest  on  the  globe.  The  hottest 
part  of  it  is  that  called  the  Arabian  Sea,  lying  between  the 
Straits  of  Babelmandeb  and  Uindostan.  This  sea  is  in  the  same 
latitude  as  the  Caribbean,  but  hotter.  The  monsoons  are  the 
most  remarkable  phenomenon  in  the  Indian  Ocean. 

ABcno  AND  Antabctio  or  Polar  Sea& — ^The  Polar  Seas  are 
the  freshest,  on  account  of  the  immense  accumulations  of  snow  and 
land  ice  which  are  annually  melted  into  them  ;  and  the  calmest,  on 
account  of  the  immense  fields  of  ice  which  float  about  during 
the  open  season.  In  1854,  an  iceberg  was  seen  in  the  Southern 
Ocean,  50  miles  long,  4  miles  broad,  and  150  feet  high.  Owing 
'  to  the  numerous  attempts  which  have  been  made,  during  the  last 
300  years,  to  find  a  north-west  or  north-east  passage  to  India, 
the  Arctic  Ocean  has  been  much  more  thoroughly  explored  than 
the  Antarctic  The  latest  expedition  was  Sir  John  Franklin's, 
which  sailed  for  the  north-west  passage  in  1845,  and  never 
returned.^  Towards  the  north  pole  the  parallel  of  82°  55'  has 
been  reached,  and  towards  the  south  pole  that  of  78**  lO*.  The 
Arctic  Ocean  communicates  with  the  Pacific  by  Behring's  Straits, 
which  are  only  between  30  and  40  miles  wide,  and  25  fathoms 
deep  at  the  deepest.  The  most  practicable  inlet  into  the  Arctic 
Ocean  from  the  Atlantic  is  by  the  Gulf  Stream  between  Iceland 
or  Spitzbergen  and  the  north-west  coast  of  Europe.  The  Green- 
land channels  are  deep,  but  rapid  and  encumbered  with  ice. 
Westerly  winds  prevail  along  the  Arctic  shores,  and  the  waters 
rotate  eastwards  round  the  pole.  No  part  of  the  Antarctic 
Ocean,  south  of  the  40th  parallel,  is  entirely  free  from  icebergs. 
In  Victoria  Land  two  lofty  moimtains  have  been  discovered,  called 
respectively  Erebus  and  Terror.  The  former  is  an  active  volcano 
12,400  feet  high;  and  the  latter  an  extinct  volcano  nearly  11,000 
feet  high.  There  is  no  vegetation  on  these  shores.  Parry's 
Moimtains,  extending  southwards  from  Mount  Terror  towards  the 
79th  parallel,  occupy  the  most  southern  land  known. 

1  In  1859,  the  fttte  of  the  expedition  wm  aaoertalned  by  Captain  M'OUntodc  On  the 
■bores  of  King  William's  Land  be  found  records,  by  which  it  appears,  that  Sir  John  Franklin 
died  hi  June  1847,  and  that,  in  April  1848,  the  ships  were  abandoned  by  105  suxviyors,  who 
then  set  oat  by  land  for  the  Great  Fish  Biver,  and  are  snppoeed  to  have  all  perished  in  the  anow. 
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THE  OLD  WORLD,  or  EASTERN  HEMISPHERK 

The  Old  World  consists  of  Europe,  Asia,  and  Africa. 

Table  of  the  boundaries  of  Europe  and  Asia,  with  the  countries 
on  either  side :' — 

European  Side. 
Bassia. 


Russia. 

Torkey  in  Europe. 


Boundaries* 

AtiaUe  Side, 

Ural  MoTintainB. 

Siberia. 

River  Ural. 

Turkestan. 

Caspian  Sea. 

••• 

Transcaucasia. 

Black  Sea. 

f  Transcaucasia. 
■  ^  Turkey  in  Asia. 

Bosporus. 

... 

Sea  of  Marmora. 

... 

Dardauelles. 

... 

Archipelago. 

... 

Turkey  in  Europe. 
Greece. 


Table  of  the  boundaries  separating  Africa  from  Europe  and 
Aai%  with  the  countries  on  either  side  : — 

Burcpean  JXde. 
Spain. 

SaidJnia. 

Italy. 

Greece. 

Anaiic/BSde. 
Tn^ey  in  Asia. 

Arabia. 


JSoundariee. 

African  Side, 

Straits  of  Gibraltar. 
Mediterranean. 

Marocco. 

Algiers. 

Tunis. 

TripoU. 

Barca. 

Levant. 

Isthmus  of  Sues. 
Bed  Sea. 

Straitsof  Bab^l-Mandeb. 


Egypt. 


Nubia. 
Abyssinia. 


1  Th0  boundaites  of  Europe  and  Ada  ai«  Tariondy  giren.    The  above  are  tho«  adopted 
hj^^UM.  Hwm^  and  they  are  preferred  in  thU  work,  became  they  are  the  meet  obvloiu  and 
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Europe  and  Asia  compared. — ^In  respect  of  extent  and  posi- 
tion, Europe  is  merely  a  western  peninsula  to  Asia.  The  two 
contments  agree  in  the  direction  of  their  principal  mountains 
and  plains  (p.  17).  They  differ  in  the  following  particulars  : — 
Table<lands  prevail  in  Asia,  whereas  they  are  rare  and  on  a 
small  scale  in  Europe.  On  the  other  hand,  the  mountains  of 
Europe  abound  in  large  and  deep  lakes,  which  are  rare  in  Asia 
except  in  the  Altaian  range. 

Ural  Mountains. — The  Ural  mountain?,  the  single  inter- 
ruption of  the  great  plain  which  stretches  from  Holland  to 
Behring's  Straits,  extend  from  the  Gulf  of  Kara  to  about  the 
parallel  of  50**  n.  lat.^  varying  in  breadth  from  30  to  100 
miles.  Their  highest  point,  situated  near  the  middle  of  their 
length,  is  5720  feet  above  the  sea-level ;  this  and  many  other 
summits  farther  north  are  covered  with  perpetual  snow.  In 
many  parts  south  of  that  point,  their  average  height  does  not 
much  exceed  1000  feet  above  their  base,  the  elevation  of 
which  above  the  sea  is  not  quite  1000  feet:  there  even 
occur  depressions,  through  which  streams  having  their  source 
on  the  eastern  side  of  the  range,  find  their  way  to  the 
western,  and  join  European  rivers;  so  that  the  Ural  moun- 
tains are  not,  throughout,  the  water-shed  between  the  rivers 
of  Europe  and  the  rivers  of  Asia.  The  Ural  mountains  con- 
tain more  mineral  riches  than  any  other  range  in  Europe. 
The  principal  mines  are  of  iron,  copper,  and  gold;  they  lie 
on  the  eastern  side  of  the  range.  Except  at  Ekaterinenburg, 
those  of  gold  are  not  subterranean  mines  hewn  out  of  solid 
rock,  but  superficial  diggings,  as  in  California  and  Australia; 
and  the  gold  is  obtained  by  washing  it  out  of  the  soil.  The 
Ural  river  falls  into  the  Caspian  by  several  mouths,  whick  are 
all  shallow  and  reedy, 

Caspian  Sea. — The  Caspian  Sea  is  the  largest  salt  lake  in 
the  world.  It  receives  many  rivers— of  which  the  Volga  is 
by  far  the  largest— and  has  no  outlet;  yet  it  is  gradually 
subsiding.    The  ancients  supposed  a  subterranean  channel^  by 
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whieh  its  superfluous  waters  were  discharged  into  the  Euxine ; 
but  that  cannot  be,  ance  its  level  is  83  feet  lower  than  that 
of  the  Euxine.  Notwithstanding  the  sandy  steppe,  called 
Ust-urt,  more  than  600  feet  high,  which  now  separates  the 
Caspian  from  the  Sea  of  Aral,  there  are  reasons  for  believing 
that  these  two  seas  were  once  united,  and  that  both  had  a 
communication  with  the  Sea  of  Azov.  Were  they  united 
now,  owing  to  the  low  level  of  the  Caspian,  the  vast  marsh, 
which  once  stretched  through  the  Caspian  and  Sea  of  Aral 
up  to  the  Arctic  Ocean,  would  be  re-established,  and  Russia 
would  be  flooded  up  to  Saratov  on  the  Volga.  The  whole 
region  is  sandy,  overspread  with  salt  marshes,  and  little  ele* 
vated,  with  the  exception  of  Ust-urt,  above  Ihe  level  of  the 
Caspian  itself.  If  the  Caspian  once  overflowed  land  which  is 
now  dry  or  merely  marshy,  it  is  also  certain  that  land,  which  it 
now  overflows,  was  once  dry.  The  gradual  subsidence  of  its 
waters  has  disclosed  the  walls  of  a  vast  caravan  sera,  on 
what  is  annually  becoming  a  larger  island,  situated  about  12 
miles  from  the  western  shore.  The  ordinary  depth  of  the  Cas- 
pian is  about  40  fathoms ;  but  the  water  is  becoming  so  shallow 
along  the  coast,  that,  whereas  it  was  conveniently  navigated  a 
few  years  ago  by  vessels  drawing  18  feet,  now  it  admits  of 
none  drawing  more  than  15  feet.  It  is  full  of  shoals  and  small 
islands,  which  makes  the  navigation  of  it  difficult,  especially 
when  the  west  wind  blows. 

Caucasus. — The  Caucasus,  which  must  be  conceived  of  not 
as  a  single  range,  but  as  a  mountainous  district,  extends  from 
the  mouth  of  the  Kuban  in  the  Euxine,  to  Cape  Apcheron  in 
the  Caspian.  The  central  ridges  are  called  the  **  snowy 
mountains,"  and  present  the  usual  pheiomena  of  Alpine 
regions,  as  glaciers  and  perpetual  snow.  The  highest  summit 
is  towards  the  eastern  extremity  of  the  range,  and  exceeds 
Mont  Blanc  m  height,  being  17,832  feet  above  the  sea-level. 
The  Caucasus  is  more  abnipt  towards  the  north  than  towards 
the  south,  the  southern  slope  being  about  twice  as  long  as 
the   northern.      Wlieixsas   the   Alps,   the   Pyrenees,  and  the 
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Carpathian  moautains  are  accessible  only  hj  their  valleys, 
the  case  is  just  the  reverse  on  the  northern  side  of  the 
Caucasus.  Immense  inclined  planes  rise,  terrace-like,  above 
one  another,  and  these  are  accessible  ;  bat  the  deep  narrow 
valleys  or  clefts,  which  intersect  these  terraces  in  all  direc- 
tions, are  quite  impracticable,  partly  on  account  of  the  tor- 
rents which  foam  along  rocky  beds  at  the  bottom  of  them, 
and  partly  on  account  of  the  prickly  plants  which  line  their 
sides.  Long  after  Russia  had  possession  of  the  low  country 
north  and  south  of  the  Caucasus,  the  mountain  tribes  defied 
her;  but  their  power  was  broken  by  the  capture  of  their 
prophet-chief,  Schamyl,  in  1859 ;  and  in  1864  they  were 
finally  subdued.  Whole  tribes,  rather  than  live  under  Russian 
rule,  then  emigrated  to  Turkey.  The  origin  of  the  Caucasian 
'  mountaineers  is  unknown ;  but  it  must  be  various,  for  their 
dialects  are  numerous  and  strange,  not  one  of  them  resem- 
bling any  language  spoken  by  surrounding  nations.  They 
formed  a  total  population  of  about  1}  million;  and  were 
Mahometan  in  religion.  The  Circassians,  whose  women 
are  famed  for  their  beauty,  occupy  the  western  part  of  the 
Caucasus. 

Black  Sea. — ^The  Black  Sea  has  been  so  called,  according 
to  some,  because  of  the  thick  fogs  and  heavy  rains  which 
visit  it  in  winter;  according  to  others,  because  of  the  dark 
woods  which  clothe  its  shores.^  It  is  very  deep,  and  subject 
to  sudden  and  violent  storms  in  winter.  Owing  to  the 
immense  quantity  of  land  drainage  it  receives,  the  Black 
Sea  is  fresher  than  the  Mediterranean.  One-third  of  all  the 
iTinning  water  in  Europe  finds  its  way  into  the  Black  Sea; 
one-half  into  the  Black  Sea  and  Caspian  together.  The 
Volga  alone  carries  off  as  much  water  as  the  Mediterranean 
receives  from  Europe,   which  is  nearly  one-seventh   of  Che 

.  >  On  this  latter  aoconnt  the  RnsslaiiB  call  the  vestern  portion  of  the  Coneasas  the 
«  filack  Mountains ;"  and  in  like  manner,  the  mountains  which  ran  parallel  to  the  Rhine 
tn  Baden  are  called  the  "  Black  Forest**  by  the  Germans.  The  other  name  of  the  Black 
Sea,  the  Euxine,  is  derived  from  the  Greek.  The  earliest  Greek  navigators  eaUed  the 
Black  Sea,  as  they  found  it,  Axeinos  (inhospitable);  but,  when  commerce  had  civilized 
'  they  changed  its  name  into  Eozelnos  (hospitable). 
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whole  dramage  of  the  Continent,  and  the  Danube  as  much 
as  is  emptied  into  the  Baltic.^  The  most  notable  circumsUnce 
in  the  history  of  the  Black  Sea  is  that,  for  several  hundred 
years  before  the  taking  of  Constantinople  (1453),  it  was  the 
highway  of  commerce  between  Europe  and  the  East.  The 
wares  of  India,  Persia,  and  Arabia,  were  brought  to  Astracan 
at  the  mouth  of  the  Volga,  and  those  of  Europe  to  Caffa, 
in  the  Crimea;  and  the  exchange  between  these  two  dep&ts 
was  effected  by  way  of  the  Don.  The  Venetians  and  the 
Genoese  fought  bloody  wars  for  the  command  of  this  route. 
When  the  Turks  expelled  the  Genoese  from  the  Crimea, 
the  commerce  of  the  Black  Sea  was  annihilated.  Nothing 
can  again  make  the  Black  Sea  a  principal  route  to  the  East 
but  the  construction  of  a  railway  between  it  and  the  Persian 
Gulf. 

Sea  of  Mabmora.— The  Sea  of  Marmora  is  so  called  from 
an  island  of  that  name,  situated  near  its  western  extremity, 
which  was  anciently  famous  for  marble  quarries.  It  communi- 
cates with  the  Black  Sea  by  the  Bosporus*  or  Straits  of  Con- 
stantinople, and  with  the  Archipelago  by  the  Hellespont  or 
Dardanelles.*  The  former  of  these  channels  is  20  miles,  and 
the  latter  50  miles  long ;  both  have  an  average  breadth  of  about 
two  miles,  which  is  contracted  at  one  place  in  each  of  them  to 
half  a  mile ;  and  through  both  the  current,  which  relieves  the 

X  The  total  drainage  of  Europe  being  represented  by  1,  the  aUquot  parts  of  it  belonff- 
iug  to  the  principal  rivers  are  as  foUows  i— 

Volga, -14 

Danube, 'IS 

Dnieper, "06 

Don, -06 

Rhine, 08 

Dwina, H» 
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«  Bosporus  Is  a  Greek  word,  meaning  Oaiford,  and  aUndes  to  the  mythological  story  of 
lo  crossing  it  when  transformed  into  a  heifer. 

«  JktrdaneOet  Is  properly  the  name  of  the  towers  which  defend  the  entrance  to  the 
Stralta.  BMetponi  means  HeU^a  Sea^  and  alludes  to  the  mythological  story  of  Helle 
being  drowned  in  it,  when  she  fell  off  from  the  golden-aeeced  ram  that  was  carrying  her 
•ad  her  brother  Phryxus  through  the  air* 
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Black  Sea  of  its  superfluous  waters,  flows  at  the  rate  of  a  league 
an  hour.  The  Dardanelles  are  the  key.  of  Constantinople. 
Except  when  the  south  wind  blows,  the  current  is  difficult  to 
stem ;  and  from  Maj  to  September  it  is  especially  so,  because 
then  the  wind  blows  in  the  same  direction  in  wliich  the  current 
nms ;  but  the  difficulty  becomes  almost  an  impossibility  in  the 
face  of  nearly  700  guns,  besides  mortars,  placed  on  a  command- 
ing position.' 

Archipelago. — The  Archipelago'  is  i-emarkable  for  the  irre- 
gularity of  its  outline  and  the  multitude  of  its  islands.  On 
this  last  account  Archipelago  has  become  a  common  name 
for  any  sea  thickly  studded  with  islands.  The  islands  of  the 
Archipelago  are  rocky  and  high,  and  the  intervening  channels 
deep. 

Mediterranean. — ^The  Mediterranean  (i.e.  Midland)  Sea 
is  the  largest  expanse  of  water  called  a  sea.  It  is  the  "  Great 
Sea"  of  the  Hebrews.  A  shallow,  running  from  Cape  Bon  to 
the  Straits  of  Messina,  divides  its  two  basins,  which  are  very 
deep,  the  western  one  being  the  deeper  of  the  two.  At  the 
Straits  of  Gibraltar,  which  are  nine  miles  wide  at  the  narrowest 
part,  there  are  three  superficial  currents,  a  central  one  inwards, 
and  two  littoral  ones  outwards.  The  central  current  is  much 
.  the  strongest,  and  is  believed  to  bring  more  water  into  the 
Mediterranean  than  the  other  two  carry  out.  Considering  the 
extensive  land  drainage  of  the  Mediterranean,  and  the  immense 
volume  of  waters  rolled  into  it  through  the  Dardanelles,  it  does 
seem  astonishing  both  that  its  waters  should  be  Salter  than  those 
of  the  ocean,  and  that  its  level  should  not  rise.  The  ancients 
believed  that  the  excess  of  its  waters  reached  the  desert  of 
Sahara  by  a  subterranean  channel,  and  was  absorbed  there ;  but 

>  In  1807.  Admiral  Duckworth  forced  his  way  np  and  down  the  Dardanelles,  with  aeven 
ahips  of  the  line  and  two  frigate^  losing  only  260  men ;  bnt  since  that  time  the  defenees 
have  been  greatly  strengthened. 

*  Archipelago  is  merely  a  cormpt  form  of  the  Greek  for  Grecian  Sea,  Oat  of  deference 
to  classic  usage  it  is  sometimes  caUed  the  ^grean  Sea^  a  name  which  alludes  to  the  story 

of -^geiis,  V *  A*u«„,  throwing  himself  into  it  from  a  rock,  when  he  perceived  the 

black  fla?  ^t-head  of  his  son  Thesens'  rctnniing  ship. 
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tie  fact  is  now  attributed  to  evaporation,  and  partly  also  to  an 
under  coirent  outwards  at  the  Straits  of  Gibraltar.  Being  con- 
nected by  so  narrow  a  channel  with  the  ocean,  the  tide  is 
scarcely  observable  in  most  parts  of  the  Mediterranean ;  never- 
theless, at  the  upper  end  of  the  Adriatic,  in  the  Gulfs  of  Sidra 
and  Cabes,  and  at  the  Straits  of  Messina  and  Gibraltar,  there 
is  a  tide  of  several  feet  Owing  to  the  comparative  want  of  tides, 
most  of  the  harbours  in  the  Mediterranean  are  shallow  and  in- 
convenient That  of  Trieste  is  the  only  one  where  large 
steamers  can  come  alongside,  and  passengers  walk  on  board. 
The  Mediterranean  excels  all  other  seas  in  historical  interest 
The  Phoenicians  and  Egyptians,  the  Greeks,  the  Carthaginians, 
and  the  Romans — all  tbe  civilized  nations  of  antiquity,  in  short, 
whose  history  is  known  to  us,  except  the  Babylonians  and 
Assyrians — lived  upon  its  shores. 

Bed  Sea,  and  Isthmus  of  Suez. — The  Bed  Sea^  and  the 
Istiimus  of  Suez  separate  Africa  from  Ana.  The  former  com- 
municates with  the  ocean  by  the  Straits  of  Babelmandeb,^ 
(14}  miles  wide),  through  which,  as  through  the  Straits  of 
Gibraltar,  there  is  believed  to  flow  an  under  current  outwards, 
compensating  in  part  for  the  surface  current  inwards.  The 
tides  of  the  Red  Sea  resemble  those  of  the  Mediterranean, 
being  perceptible  only  in  comparatively  narrow  channels  and 
inlets,  where  the  waters  most  readily  accumulate.  The  Red 
Sea  terminates  in  two  gulfs,  that  of  Akaba  to  the  north-east, 
and  that  of  Suez  to  the  north-west.  The  latter,  as  being  the 
more  considerable,  may  be  regarded  as  the  continuation  of  the 
sea.  From  the  town  of  Suez,  which  is  at  the  head  of  the  gulf 
so  called,  the  Isthmus  of  Suez  stretches  in  a  direction  almost 
due  north  to  the  town  of  Tineh,  near  the  ancient  Pelusium, 

<  This  designation  la  dae  to  fhe  txvaslation  of  the  original  name.  Sea  of  JB29m,  by  the 
Gieeb.  It  waa  so  called  because  it  washed  the  land  of  Edom ;  hut  Edom  meant  red; 
And  has  been  translated  into  all  languages  saocessiyely  as  the  name  of  the  sea.  The 
ned  Sea  is  in  some  parts  of  a  red  colour,  but  that  is  due  to  the  presence  of  minute  erea- 
ioxea  half  animal  half  vegetable  in  their  nature ;  and  the  same  phenomenon  has  been 
obaerred  elsewhere. 

* !.«.,  Gate  of  Tears,  so  eaUed  because  of  the  frequent  shipwrecks. 
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on  the  Mediterranean.  It  measnres  eeventj  miles,  is  sandj 
throughout,  and  towards  the  Mediterranean  low  and  swampy. 
In  ancient  times  it  was  traversed  hy  a  canal,  which  it  has 
been  proposed  to  re-open.  It  is  doubted,  however,  whether 
safe  anchorage  could  be  had  at  the  Mediterranean  entrance, 
and  the  whole  undertaking  has  been  damaged  by  the  con« 
struction  of  a  railway  across  the  isthmus,  via  Alexandria, 
Cairo,  and  Suez. 

Civilisation. — ^The  most  important  fact,  on  a  general  review 
of  the  Old  World,  is  the  coincidence  of  the  chief  permanent 
seats  of  civilisation  with  the  interpenetration  of  land  and  water. 
The  east  of  Asia  is  only  less  indented  by  ocean  inlets  than 
Europe,  and  accordingly  the  east  of  Asia  possesses  the  only 
civilisation,  not  derived  from  our  own,  that  can  be  compared  to 
it.  Asiatic  civilisation,  though  more  ancient  than  the  European, 
has  been  less  manifold  in  its  development,  and  seems  incapable 
of  passing  limits  which  it  reached  long  ago.  Still,  China  and 
the  Japan  Islands  are  the  Asiatic  correspondents  to  the  conti* 
nent  of  Europe  and  the  British  Isles. 
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EUROPE. 

Area,  3,800,000  sq.  m.,  one-fourteenth  of  the  glohe's,  equal  to 

one-fourth  of  Asia. 

Population,  Two  hundred  and  eighty-six  MillionH,  one-fourth  of  the  whole 

population  of  the  glohe. 

The  following  are  the  countries  of  Europe,  with  their  popula- 
tion and  capitals : — 

Ik  the  Gb£At  Northebn  Plaik — 

Popalstion.  Capitals. 

Roflsia,         •        .        .  67,500,000    6t  Petersburg,  on  the  Neva. 
Prussia,       .        .        .  23,000,000    Berlin,  on  the  Spree,  a  tributary  of 

the  Elbe  by  the  Havel. 
Dresden,  on  the  Elbe. 
Copenhagen,  on  the  Sound. 
Amsterdam,  on  the  Zuyder  2iee. 
Brussels,  on  the  Senne,  a  tributary 
of  the  Scheldt. 
Minor  German  States,      1,900,000 

In  thb  Mountainous  Rbqion  of  the  South — 
Minor  German  States,      1,820,000 
Austria, 


Saxony, 

.        .    2,845,000 

Denmark,    . 

.        .    1,800,000 

Holland,      . 

.    8,700,000 

Belgium,     . 

.    4,900,000 

84,800,000 
Bavaria,  .  .  .  4,810,000 
Wurtemberg,      .       .    1,750,000 

Baden,  .  .  .  1,435,000 
France,  .  .  .  87,500,000 
Spain, ....  16,000,000 

Portugal,  .  .  .  4,000,000 
Switzerhmd,        .        .    2,500,000 

Italic  Kmgdom,  .  .  24,200,000 
Papal  States,  700,000 

Greece,        .  .    1,325,000 

Turkey,       .  .  15,500,000 

Detached— 
Sweden  and  Norway,  .    5,600,000 
British  Islands,   .        .  29,000,000 
British  Possessions,     .       163,000 


Vienna,  on  the  Danube. 

Munich,  on  the  Iser,  trib.  of  Dannbe. 

Stuttgart,  near  the  Neckar,  a  tri- 
butary of  the  Rhine. 

Carlsruhe,  near  the  Rhine. 

Paris,  on  the  Seine. 

Madrid,  on  the  Manzanares,  a  tri- 
butary of  the  Tagus. 

Lisbon,  on  the  estuary  of  the  Tagus. 

Berne,  on  the  Aar,  a  tributary  of 
the  Rhine. 

Florence,  on  the  Amo. 

Rome,  on  the  Tiber. 

Athens,  between  the  Cephissns  and 
Ilissus. 

Constantinople,  on  the  Bosporus. 

Stockholm,  on  Lake  Maelar. 
London,  on  the  Thames. 


Total,        286,248,000 
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Table  of  the  prindpAi  natiinl  featoreB  m  the  ooast4i]ie  of 
EoTope,  begnming  at  the  north-east : — 
Arctic  Ocean. 

Idandi.  Cape$,  JuleU.  Bhen, 

Howm  Zerobte.  Wbilt  8m.  PMdMn. 

Bpittbeifea.  K«fllh  OiipfL 

Atl€uUic  Ocean. 


NocthDviim. 


fkroa 

HeligolMd. 

}- 

OcHDaaOMaa 

1    wmv. 
\    M«IIM. 

1  BdnUk 

BkMT. 

ThanHM. 

ZMhndMd 

roMB. 

CblMfM. 

Glommoi. 

OMiL 

Oothkad. 
Borahobn. 

} 

Baltki 

KtaDMO. 

Yiitida. 
Oder. 

Onmamj  Md  Jcney. 

Bk«UiiiOhaBML 

BeiiM. 

OrtegiJ. 

BajofBtoeaj. 

Loire  and  Garonne. 

VUHMMW. 

Booia 

B4Mk<rfLUboB. 

Tk«na. 

flt^YlBMak 

Goadiana. 

if(ftft<«rra9Man. 

BaloAifa 

Palon 

Greoz. 

OalfofLyona 

Xaear. 

Coniea. 

Oonoi 

GidfofO«Ma. 

EbttK 

Sardinia. 

SpatttTWta 

Bbona. 

Mdly. 

pIiMiro. 

HtcaiUofMMdna. 

Malta. 

BparUTento. 

GuIfofTaiaato. 

Looca. 

AdriaCia 

Po  and  Affiga. 

Ionian. 

GolfofL^paiito. 

Oandia. 

¥ata|n" 

ANhipdaga 

MariUa. 
/Danaba. 

Black  8«a. 

jDniarter. 

VKoubaii. 
8ca  of  AiOT.  Boo. 

The  Oaipiaa  Sea  recelTes  the  ToIga»  the  Ural,  and  fli«  Terek. 

Table  of  the  European  Lakes^  showing  with  what  moontain 

ranges^  they  are  associated  : — 

Alps.            Carpathiatu.  Balkan,             Ural        ScMndinanian. 

SwiM  LaMet.     Hwtgarian  haket.  Albanian  taket.    Bmtkm  LaMe$.   Buedisk  Lakes, 

Genera.              Balaton.  ScntarL                Ladoga.                Wener. 

Oonetanoe.          NeoiiedeL  Ochrida.               Onega.                 Wetter. 

NeuobaUL  Jaanloa.              Pelpna.                Maelaii. 

Luoeme.  Saima. 

Zurloh.  Xnank 

Ifanen. 

ItaUan  Laku.  Blela. 
Gorda.— Maggtore.— <;omo. 

^  The  Pyreneee  an  remarkable  for  not  haring  a  ilagle  lake  of  any  importance  asaociated 
4iem. 
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CkxinnGim^TioH. — ^The  GontiiientQf  Eorope  is  divided  into  two 
\jj  moontaiii  langeis  whidi  sncoeed  one  another  from  west  to  easl^ 
and  of  vhich  the  principal  are  the  I^renees,  the  Alpe,  and  the 
Garpathiana.  The  tot  two  of  these,  howeyer,  aie  consideziibly 
to  the  south  of  the  dividing  line.  The  Erzgebiigey  in  which  the 
Carpathians  tenninate,  sends  a  continuation  towards  the  Han 
Mountain^  which  are  situated  between  the  Elbe  and  Weser,  im- 
mediately north  of  the  51st  parallel  This  continuation,  and  a 
line  drawn  from  the  Hans  Mountains  to  the  mouth  of  the  Seine, 
together  with  the  Oarpathians  themsdves,  divide  Europe  into  two 
— a  mountamouB  r^on  and  a  great  plain ;  the  former  being  on 
the  southern,  and  the  latter  on  the  northern  side  of  the  dividing 
line.  The  peninsula  of  Scandinavia^  like  the  British  Islands,  must 
be  considered  apart. 

Gbsat  Plaik. — ^The  great  plmn  of  Europe,  extending  from  the 
German  Ocean  to  the  Ural  Mountains,  is  divided  by  the  Vistula 
into  the  Germanic  plain  west  of  that  riyer,  and  tiie  Sarmatian 
east  of  it.  The  greatest  height  in  the  Germanic  plain  is  Thurm- 
berg  (1090  feet),  situated  at  its  north-eastern  extremity.  At  its 
opposite  extremity  in  Holland,  the  land  sinks  to  below  the  level 
of  the  sea.  The  Sarmatian  plain  nearly  coincides  with  Russia, 
which  IS  almost  as  large  as  all  the  other  countries  of  Europe  put 
together.  Excepting  the  Ural  Mountains,  the  Caucasus^  the 
Crimean  Moimtains,  and  certain  hills  on  the  Austrian  frontier, 
near  Kremenetz,^  the  highest  grounds  in  Russia  are  the  Valdai 
Hills,  situated  a  short  way  to  the  north-west  of  Moscow.  These 
hiUs  are  1100  feet  above  the  sea  leyel ;  but  they  rise  only  500 
feet  above  their  own  base,  so  that  their  appearance  is  quite  insig- 
nificant Tet  these  hills  are  the  true  centre  of  the  Russian 
river  system,  and  occupy  the  summit  of  the  water-shed  between 
the  Baltic  on  the  one  hand,  and  the  Black  Sea  and  Caspian  on 
the  other.  The  principal  rivers  are,  in  the  order  of  their  size, 
the  Volga,  the  Dnieper,  the  Don,  the  North  Dwina,  the  Dniester, 
the  South  Dwina^  and  the  Niemen.     The  Volga^  which  rises  in 

>  TiMM  hOta  ftra  ins  fBet  U^  a&d  bdong  to  ecrtain  olbhocrts  of  Ui«  Ganwfhi^ 
th«  Dokatcr  and  Daiapar  fl9W  to  Ito  SoBiiM^  Ihe  noog  and  yirtDlA  10  tho  Btftfe. 
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the  Valdai  Hills,  is  the  longest  (2200  miles)  river  in  Euope  ;  its 
entire  fall  is  only  633  feet.  Both  the  Volga  and  the  Dnieper  are 
navigable  throughout  almost  their  whole  coniBe.  The  Don  is  so 
shallow,  except  in  April  and  June,  that  there  are  scarcely  two 
feet  of  water  above  the  sand  banks.  It  has  been  called  the  Euro- 
pean Nile,  because  it  annually  overflows  its  banks,  grows  the 
same  reeds,  flags,  and  bulrushes  as  the  Nile  of  Egypt,  and,  like 
it,  forms  a  delta  of  morasses.  The  most  useful  of  the  large 
Kussian  rivers  are  the  Volga,  the  North  Dwina,  and  the  Niemen. 

KussiAir  Lakes. — ^At  opposite  extremities,  lakes  are  thickly 
spread  over  the  Russian  plain,  those  in  the  north-west  being  of  great 
extent  and  fresh,  with  rocky  beds  and  shores,  whilst  those  in  the 
south-east  are  small — so  small  as  seldom  to  be  laid  down  on  maps 
— and  salt,  with  beds  and  shores  of  sand.  One  of  the  former  is 
Lake  Ladoga,  the  largest  lake  not  only  in  Russia,  but  in  Europe, 
and  larger  than  Lake  Ontario  in  North  America.  Another  of 
them,  Onega,  which  is  only  half  the  size  of  Ladoga,  still  greatly 
exceeds  any  other  European  lake.  In  the  south-east  r^on,  not 
only  the  lakes,  but  the  very  rain  and  dew  likewise  aie  scdt,  a 
phenomenon  common  to  all  the  shores  of  the  Caspian  and  Sea  of 
Aral.  From  the  Caspian  to  beyond  Saratov,  a  distance  of  300 
miles,  the  Russian  plain  lies,  like  parts  of  Holland,  below  the 
level  of  the  sea.  So  little  does  the  land  rise  above  the  Caspian, 
which  is  itself  83  feet  below  the  level  of  the  sea  (p.  17),  tiiat, 
when  a  strong  wind  blows  from  that  sea,  the  shore  is  inundated, 
and  ships  are  sometimes  canied  miles  inland,  where  they  are  left, 
when  iJie  wind  changes,  by  the  receding  waters.  In  particular, 
so  low  and  full  of  salt  swamps  is  the  r^on  between  the  Caspian 
and  the  Sea  of  Azov,  that  it  would  seem  to  have  been  once  the 
channel  of  a  sea,  which,  in  retiring,  has  left  its  salt  waters  in 
every  hoUow. 

Alpine  Ststeu. — Of  all  the  mountain-systems  lying  south  of 
the  great  European  plain,  the  Alpine  is  the  most  important.  It 
consists  of  the  Alps  proper,  with  their  prolongations,  the  Apen- 
nines, and  the  Balkan,  which  ramify  throughout  the  Italian  and 
Grecian  peninsulas  respectively. 
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Alps  Proper. — ^Beginning  at  Genoa,  the  Alps  proper  extend 
along  the  coast  to  the  French  frontier;  then  they  tarn  north- 
wards towards  the  Lake  of  Geneva,  whence,  in  a  north-east  direc- 
tion, they  send  a  branch  called  the  Noric  Alps  almost  to  Vienna. 
Their  average  heiglit,  and  also  the  limit  of  perpetual  snow  upon 
them,  is  about  8000  feet.^  Mont  Blanc  {L  e.,  White  Moontain),  the 
highest  of  the  Alps  ( 15,744  feet),  is  situated  in  Savoy,  and,  conse- 
quently, Savoy  bavingbeen  annexed  to  France,  in  French  territory. 
It  hdongs  to  the  so-called  Pemiine  Alps,  in  which  are  also  the 
two  next  higbest  mountains  in  Europe,  viz.,  Monte  Rosa  and  Mont 
Gervin.^  The  summits  of  the  Alps  are  needle-ah^^ed,  with  long 
narrow  and  deep  valleys  between,  through  many  of  which  roads 
have  been  carried.  The  most  famous  passes  in  the  Pennine  Alps 
are  that  of  St.  Cervin,  the  highest  in  Europe,  being  11,000  feet 
above  the  level  of  the  sea;  that  of  the  Great  St  Beinaid,'  about 
3000  feet  lower;  and  that  of  the  Simplon  nearly  1500  feet 
lower  stilL  The  first  two  are  not  practicable  for  carriages  all  the 
way ;  the  last  is  crossed  by  an  excellent  road  constructed  by  order 
of  Napoleon  the  Great  The  highest  carriage-way  in  Europe  is 
that  which  crosses  the  Stelvio  pass,  upwards  of  9174  feet  high, 

iThk  fa  Ibe  limit  ofperpetaal  now  on  the  north  lids;  U  is  fdllj  600  feet  higher  on  tb« 
■onthaideL 

*  The  top  of  Mont  Blaiie  fa  ealled  to  &«Medl»<ir«nedaJre,beceafla^  sieved  ftentte  Berth- 
eealk  it  looks  like  a  dromeduy's  hamp.  The  Tory  aommit  fa  a  ridge^  doping  dJght^  on  both 
Met  like  the  roof  of  ahouae,  and  so  nanow  towards  the  weiteni  extremltgr,  that  two  per- 
ioiiB  Gen  aeaxoAj  wallc  abreast  npon  ik  Hie  Tiaw  fa  grand  beyond  duserlpUon,  bat»  ftrom 
OerBBoval  of  all  the  more  pleasing  obieeta  to  a  great  distano^  not  beantlfaL  Ineonse* 
qoeaoe  of  the  great  height  to  which  it  risss  above  ito  own  base.  Mont  Blane  fa  neie  impras* 
dre  when  viewed  flrom  below,  than  many  moantains  abaolntely  hi|^er.  Thns,  althongh 
Chimbonso  fa  5500  fbet  higher  above  the  eeoplevel  than  Mont  Bknv  it  rises  only  11,600 
feetabove  the  plain  of  Quito,  whereas  Mont  Blano  rises  18,800  feet  above  the  valley  of 
ChasMNiny.  Another  eiremnatanoe  bvoniing  tbe  impreoiiTeneaa  of  Mont  BUne  Is,  that 
thoHne  of  perpetual  snow  readiea  nearly  three  ttmea  &rtber  down  ^m  ito  fommit^  than 
from  that  of  Ghimborasa  Monte  Boaa  eonsiats  of  a  series  of  peaks  rising  from  one  centre^ 
like  the  leavee  of  a  rose,  henoe  tbe  name;  Mont  Oerrin  terminates  in  what  has  been  eolled 
aa  "  nnscaledand  onscaleaUe  pyramid.* 

s  xiie  summit  ci  thfa  pass  fa  a  long  narrow  vaUey,  partly  ooenpied  by  a  lake;  At  the 
lailini  eKtremity  of  thfa  lake  fa  the  cefabiated  monastery  of  St  Bernard,  the  most  elevated 
pctuuHMDt  human  habitation  in  Eoropei  The  monu,  aided  by  dogs»  make  extrMrdinaiy 
exertlona  to  diaeover  and  rescue  travellers  from  the  snow,  in  which  they  may  have  been 
bnrfad  by  an  Avalanohe.  They  are  supported. by  sllowanoes  Ikom  the  Swln  and  Pled- 
^  and  by  donatloBa  fk«m  private  indivldnafa  and  rlflh  treiveUeie. 
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leading  from  the  Tyrol  into  Lombardj,  over  tbe  Rbaetian  Alps, 
by  the  Ortler  Spitze,  and  down  tbe  valley  of  tbe  Adige.  But 
the  most  frequented  of  all  tbe  passes  is  that  of  Mont  Gems,  in 
what  are  called  the  Graiau  Alps ;  tbe  road,  wbcb  was  also  con- 
structed by  Napoleon  the  Great,  leads  from  Savoy  to  Turin,  and 
its  highest  point  is  not  quite  7000  feet  above  tbe  sea  level.  On 
this  road  a  railway  has  been  laid  down  on  a  new  principle  which 
facilitates  the  surmounting  of  inclines ;  and  Mount  Cenis  is  being 
perforated  by  a  railway  tunnel,  about  eight  English  miles  in  length, 
to  be  completed  in  1872.  On  the  completion  of  this  link,  there 
will  be  uninterrupted  railway  communication  between  tbe  whole 
of  northern  Europe  and  Brindisi,  anciently  Brundusium,  tbe  Ad- 
riatic Dover  of  the  Romans  in  their  intercourse  with  Greece. 

Alpine  Lakes. — The  breadth  of  the  Alps  proper  varies  from  50 
to  100  miles,  and  they  are  distinguished  from  all  other  mountains 
in  Europe  by  the  number  of  their  lakes ;  those  on  the  southern 
side  are  fewer  and  smaller  than  those  on  the  northern,  which 
agrees  with  the  fact  that  the  Alps  are  steeper  towards  Italy  than 
towards  Switzerland.  The  chief  of  the  Alpine  lakes,  in  the  order 
of  their  size,  are  Geneva,  Constance,  Garda,  Maggiore,  Neucbatel, 
Lucerne,  Zurich,  Como.  The  last  and  smallest  of  these  is  more 
than  double  the  size  of  Loch  Lomond,  the  largest  of  the  British 
lakes ;  but  even  tbe  largest  of  the  Alpine  lakes  is  inconsiderable 
when  compared  with  those  on  the  shores  of  the  Baltic,  wbich 
constitute  the  other  great  European  lake  district  (p.  30).  The 
lake  of  Geneva  is  little  more  than  one-tenth  the  size  of  Lake 
Wener,  the  largest  of  the  Swedish  lakes,  or  one-thirteenth  of 
Lake  Ladoga,  the  largest  of  tbe  Russian.  All  tbe  glaciers 
are  on  the  north  side  of  the  Alps  proper. 

Apennines  and  Balkan. — ^The  Alps  proper  are  merely  the 
central  and  most  elevated  portion  of  a  mountain  system,  wbich 
traverses  both  peninsulas  washed  by  the  Adriatic.  The  Apen- 
nines in  Italy  are  merely  a  prolongation  of  the  Genoese  or 
Maritime  Alps;  and  tbe  Balkan,  in  the  Grecian  peninsula, 
is  also,  though  less  evidently,  a  prolongation  of  the  Alps 
^r.     At  the  Gross-Glockner,  on  tbe  confinea  of  Carintbia 
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aild  the  Tyrol/ where  the  Noric  Alps  branch  oS  in  a  north-east 
direction  towards  Vienna,  the  Camic  Alps  branch  off  in  a  south- 
east direction,  and,  traversing  Dalmatia,  spread  out  in  multitudi- 
nous ridges  over  European  Turkey  and  Greece.  These  ridges 
constitute  the  Balkan,  the  higest  summit  of  which  is  the  Thes* 
salian  Olympus,  9749  feet  This,  however,  is  quite  an  excep- 
tional elevation,  the  average  height  of  the  Balkan  being  only 
from  2000  to  3000  feet,  and  the  summits  rarely  attaining  4000 
feet.  The  Balkan  is  remarkable  for  terrific  fissures,  so  narrow 
and  deep  that  daylight  is  almost  excluded.  The  highest  of  tho 
Apennines,  Monte  Corno  or  Gran  Sasso  d'ltalia,  10,114  feet,  is 
in  the  middle  of  their  length,  due  north  from  Lago  di  Fucino, 
towards  the  Adriatic  shore ;  its  summit  is  constantly  covered  with 
snow.  The  Apennines  are  far  inferior  to  the  Alps  in  interest,  as 
in  height;  they  have  no  glaciers,  and,  excepting  a  few  of  the 
highest  points,  are  covered  with  snow  only  from  October  to  May. 
Hebcynio-Carpathian  System.— Separated  from  the  Alpine 
system  by  the  Danube  is  the  Hercynio- Carpathian  system,  which, 
beginning  at  Orsova  (p.  37),  on  the  Danube,  forms  an  elbow  east- 
wards, between  the  parallels  of  45''  and  SO"",  and  then  runs  along 
the  latter,  keeping,  however,  generally  on  its  northern  side,  to  the 
Rhine.  The  diflferent  parts  of  this  system  are  variously  called. 
The  Carpathians  proper  separate  Transylvania  and  Hungary  on 
one  side  from  Moldavia  and  Galicia  on  the  other ;  the  Sudetes^ 
lie  between  Moravia  and  Austrian  Silesia ;  the  Hiesengebirge, 
between  Bohemia  and  Prussian  Silesia ;  and  the  Erzgebirge,  or 
Hercynian  mountains,  between  Bohemia  and  the  kingdom  of 
Saxony.  Opposite  the  meeting-point  of  the  Erzgebirge  with  the 
Bohmerwald,  stands  the  Fichtelgebirge  in  the  north-east  of  Ba- 
varia, connected  with  which  is  the  ThUringcrwald,  running  north- 
west towards  the  Harz  mountains  in  southern  Hanover,  and  the 
Frankischer  Jura,  running  south-west  towards  the  Black  Forest  on 
the  Rhine.  The  Black  Forest  is  the  watershed  between  the  Upper 
Danube  and  the  streams  flowing  northwards  to  the  German  Ocean. 
The  highest  point  of  the  Hercynio- Carpathian  system  is  in  the  Car- 
pathians proper.  Mount  Butschetje,  in  Transylvania,  9256  feet. 

i  The  DAine  SndeftM  is  aoniAtinies  applied  to  aU  of  the  Hereynio-Cerpethian  Bjaf^ 
▼Uch  Uee  hekween  the  loimses  of  the  Oder  end  thoM  of  the  Elster,  a  trUraUry  of  the  F 
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Pyrenees.— On  the  west,  the  Alpine  system  is  separated  by 
the  Rhone  from  the  mountains  of  central  France,  and  these  again 
by  the  Garonne  from  the  Pjrrenees.  The  Pyrenees  extend  from 
Cape  Creux  to  Cape  Finisterre,  and  have  their  central  nucleus 
near  the  sources  of  the  Garonne.  Here  is  their  highest  point, 
Pic  Nethou,  on  Mount  Maladetta,  11,168  feet  above  the  sea  level. 
The  average  height  of  the  Pyrenees  is  as  high  as  that  of  the  Alps; 
but,  in  consequence  of  the  lower  elevation  of  their  highest  point, 
this  serves  only  to  render  their  general  appearance  less  grand 
and  striking.  Yet  the  scenery  is  always  interesting,  from  the 
exceedingly  irregular  and  jagged  outline  of  the  ridges.  On  the 
Spanish  side,  which  is  much  more  abrupt  than  the  northern,  yet 
under  the  protection  of  France,  lies  the  Republic  of  Andorra, 
consisting  of  three  exceedingly  wild  and  picturesque  valleys,  in- 
habited by  about  15,000  persons.  They  rear  sheep  and  cattle, 
and  smelt  iron,  which  they  exchange  in  Spain  for  com,  wine,  and 
other  necessaries.^  The  town  of  Andorra  (pop.  2000)  stands  on 
an  affluent  of  the  Ebro. 

The  Danube. — By  far  the  largest  European  river  out  of  Russia 
is  the  Danube,  which  drains  all  the  country  l3dng  between  the 
Alpine  and  the  Hercynio-Carpathian  systems.  Though  several 
hundred  miles  shorter  than  the  Volga,  it  yet  passes  through 
countries  so  much  more  interesting,  and  scenery  so  much  grander, 
and  is  so  much  more  serviceable  as  a  commercial  highway,  that 
it  may  well  be  called  the  prince  of  European  rivers.  From  where 
it  rises,  in  the  Blaek  Forest,  to  Passau,  a  distance  of  nearly  300 
miles,  it  is  chiefly  a  Bavarian  river ;  from  Passau  to  Orsova, 
twice  as  far,  it  traverses  the  Austrian  dominions ;  from  Orsova, 
throughout  the  remaining  530  miles  of  its  course,  it  flows  through 
European  Turkey,  dividing,  from  Orsova  to  Galatz,  Wallachia, 
and,  from  Galatz  to  the  Kilia  mouth,  Moldavia  from  Bulgaria. 
At  Ulm,  where  it  enters  Bavaria,  100  miles  from  its  source, 
the  Danube  begins  to  be  navigable  by  small  flat-bottomed 
Steamers;   at  Passau,   where  it  leaves  Bavaria,  it  is  joined 

&  The  mode  of  executing  %  murderer  in  Andorra  Ulnstratei  Uie  primUive  ehameter  of 
the  inhabitants.  He  is  conveyed  blindlolded  to  the  edge  of  a  precipice,  to  deep  that  the 
*ve  eaimot  dlflcem  the  bottom,  and  then  hurled  orer  by  tha  executioner. 
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by  the  Inn,  a  more  conaderable  liTsr  than  itad^  on  whidi 
account  the  Swiss  maiiitain  that  the  Danube  ziaes  in  Switser* 
knd;  the  Inn  imparts  its  own  eharacter  to  the  Dannbe,  whick 
from  Passaa  onwards  is  as  mpid  as  the  Rhone.  At  Orsova  is 
the  so-called  '^  Iron  Gate/'  a  broad  plateaa  of  rock,  1400  jaida 
wide,  forming  a  rapid  over  which  formally  no  boat  drawing  mora 
than  2^  feet  of  water  could  pass.  By  blastmg^  the  navigation 
has  been  so  improved  that  vessels  drawing  8  and  even  9  fset  of 
water  can  now  pass  at  certain  seasons  of  the  year:  most  of  the 
vessels,  however,  used  on  this  part  of  the  river  do  not  draw 
more  than  4  feet  of  water.  The  navigation  of  the  delta  of  the 
Danube  is  exceedingly  tedious.  The  Sulina  Channel  is  the^one 
most  frequented.  At  Schaffhausen  the  Danube  is  ^mlj  12  miles 
distant  from  the  Rhine,  which  again  springs  from  the  same 
mountain-mass  with  the  Bhone,  and  as  these  three  rivers  flow 
towards  opposite  quarters,  all  that  part  of  the  European  continent 
which  is  neither  Russia  nor  Scandinavia  must  be  considered  as 
culminating  in  the  region  where  their  head  waters  rise.  This 
fact  becomes  still  more  obvious  when  the  Inn  is  accepted  as  the 
true  upper  Danube. 

The  Rhine. — As  a  channel  of  commerce,  tike  Rhine  is  not  in* 
ferior  to  any  European  river ;  it  is  more  visited  by  tourists  than 
any  other ;  and  its  delta,  comprising  the  Dutch  provinces  of 
North  and  South  Holland,  Utrecht,  and  the  greater  part  of  Guel- 
derland,  is  the  largest  in  Europe.  The  Rhine  has  been  divided 
into  Upper,  Middle,  and  Lower.  The  Upper  Rhine  extends  from 
the  source  to  BaseL  Navigation  by  flat  boats  begins  at  Coire, 
in  the  Orisons,  but  is  interrupted  below  Schaffhausen  by  falls 
about  70  feet  high ;  and  again  not  far  from  Basel,  by  rapids. 
Steamers  constantly  ply  on  Lake  Constance.  The  Mid^e  Rhine 
extends  from  Basel  {Basle)  to  Cologne,  and  to  this  portion  belongs 
the  scenery  which  attracts  so  many  tourists.  From  Bingen  below 
Mainz  {Mai^enee)  to  Bonn  above  Cologne,  a  distance  of  80  miles, 
the  river  flows  through  a  deep  valley  between  two  mountain 
regions ;  the  alternating  expansion  and  contraction  of  its  channel, 
the  rocky  vine-dad  banksy  the  antique  towns  built  to  the  very 
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water's  edgo,  and  tbe  castellated  heights  which  bound  the  view 
on  both  sides,  constitute  amatchless  panorama  of  beautiful  scenery. 
The  Lower  Rhine  extends  from  Cologne  to  its  various  mouths, 
and,  by  the  flatness  of  its  banks,  presents  a  perfect  contrast  to  the 
preceding  section  of  the  river.  Steamers  ply  from  the  mouth 
upwards  to  Mannheim;  and  canals  connect  the  Rhine  with 
the  Meuse,  the  Scheldt,  the  Saone  and  Rhone,  and  the  Danube. 
As  the  far  greater  part  of  its  course  is  through  German  states, 
the  Rhine  is  considered  a  German  river. 

Baltic  Sea. — One  result  of  the  highly  peninsular  character  of 
Europe,  and  of  its  position  with  respect  to  Asia  and  Africa,  is, 
that  four-fifths  of  its  drainage  falls  into  inland  seas.  The  Medi- 
terranean, the  Black  Sea,  and  the  Caspian,  are  noticed  elsewhere 
(pp.  23, 25, 26] ;  the  Baltic, — said  to  mean  ^  seaof  belts,"  t.e.,  straits, 
— which  drains  one-flfth  of  Europe,  remains  to  be  mentioned. 
In  consequence  of  the  land-drainage  it  receives,  the  waters  of  the 
Baltic  are  colder,  lighter,  and  less  salt  than  those  of  the  ocean ; 
and  in  summer,  when  the  snows  melt,  a  strong  current  flows 
through  the  Sound  and  both  Belts  into  the  German  Ocean ;  at 
other  seasons  the  current  is  regulated  by  the  winds.  The  tides 
are  scarcely  perceptible  in  the  Baltic.  It  is  a  comparatively 
shallow  sea,  on  which  account,  as  also  because  of  islands  and 
sudden  changes  of  wind,  it  is  difficult  of  navigation.  For  three 
or  four  months  in  winter,  between  December  and  April,  it  is 
altogether  closed  to  navigation  by  ice.  Amber  is  a  peculiar 
product  of  this  sea,  quantities  of  it  being  thrown  on  the  Prussian 
and  Courland  coasts  after  a  storm. 

German  Ocean. — The  North  Sea,  or  German  Ocean,  is  of  a 
semi-inland  character,  and  accordingly,  though  Salter  than  the 
Baltic,  is  not  so  salt  as  the  Atlantic.  Its  utmost  depth  is  600 
feet ;  between  England  and  France  it  is  only  half  that;  and  over 
the  sandbanks,  which  occupy  one-flfth  of  its  whole  area,  the 
depth  is  less  than  100  feet  The  most  famous  of  these  sandbanks 
is  that  called  Dogger,  extending  from  Scarborough  to  within 
*>0  leagues  of  Jutland,  with  which,  according  to  tradition,  it  was 
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anciently  united.     Dogger  bank  is  mucli  frequented  by  both  the 
British  and  Dutch  for  cod. 

Climate. — Europe  is  not  only  a  peninsula  to  Asia  but  a  penin- 
sula of  peninsulas  within  itself ;  hence  it  enjoys,  compared  with 
Asia,  an  insular  climate,  just  as  the  peninsula  of  Brittany 
enjoys  an  insular  climate  compared  with  central  France.  The 
average  temperature  of  any  given  latitude  is  higher  in  Europe 
than  in  any  other  part  of  the  world ;  but  this  peculiarity  becomes 
less  and  less  marked  from  the  Atlantic  to  the  Ural  mountains, 
beyond  which  the  west  wind,  originally  mild,  becomes  a  cold  land* 
wind.  Excepting  a  limited  region,  amounting  to  only  one-twelfth 
of  the  whole,  and  lying  within  the  polar  circle,  Europe  belongs  to 
the  temperate  zone.  All  of  it  on  the  northern  side  of  the  Car- 
pathians and  Alps,  and  eastward  of  a  line  joining  the  mountains 
of  central  France  with  the  Naze  of  Norway,  and  running  thence 
towards  the  north-east,  belongs  to  the  province  of  the  summer 
rains,  in  which  winter  is  severe,  and  the  climate  generally  sub- 
arctic. The  south-west  of  the  Iberian  peninsula,  southern  Italy, 
including  Sicily,  and  the  kingdom  of  Greece,  belong  to  the  pro- 
vince of  the  winter  rains,  in  which  winter  can  hardly  be  said  to 
exist,  and  the  climate  tdtogether  is  sub-tropical.  All  the  rest 
of  Europe,  including,  of  course,  the  British  Isles,  belongs  to  the 
province  of  the  autumn  rains,  in  which  winter  is  mild,  and  the 
climate  truly  temperate.  Cereal  and  leguminous  plants  are 
cultivated  everywhere  throughout  Europe,  except  in  the  extreme 
north.  The  principal  cereals  are  wheat  and  rye,  each  being  the 
food  of  about  one-third  of  the  population  of  Europe  ;  the  former 
prevails  in  the  centre  and  south,  the  latter  throughout  Germany, 
Scandinavia,  and  Russia.  Maize  is  cultivated  in  the  extreme 
Boutfa,  and  oats  in  the  north-west.  Oats  are  not  grown  south  of 
PariB ;  and  they  are  used  for  human  food  only  in  Scotland,  the 
north  of  England,  and  the  north  of  Germany. 
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8UPPLEHENTABT  MATTER. 

European  Baeei, — ^Though  the  Bmallest  quarter  of  the  globe,  Europe  has 
long  been  the  seat  of  the  highest  civilisation,  and  of  the  most  powerful 
empires.  The  f>rincipal  races  to  which  its  populati<m  belongs  are  three, 
viz.,  the  Teutonic  in  the  north-west,  the  Celtic  (wiUi  the  Grseco-Latin)  in 
the  south,  and  the  Slavonian  in  the  east  The  Teutonic  race  is  spread  over 
Germany,  Holland,  Denmark,  Scandinavia,  and  the  British  Isles.  The  in- 
habitants of  those  countries  agree  in  speaking  Teutonic  dialects,  and  in 
professing,  for  the  most  part,  the  Protestant  form  of  Christianitj-.  The 
Celtic  race  is  spread  over  France,  Italy,  and  the  Iberian  peninsula,  countries 
which  long  formed  an  integral  partof  the  Roman  empire ;  their  inhabitants 
agree  in  speaking  languages  derived  from  the  Latin,  and  in  professing  the 
Roman-catholic  form  of  Christianity.  The  Slavonian  race  prevaiSi  in 
Russia,  which  has  a  language  of  its  own,  and  adheres  to  tne  Greek 
Ch  urch.  To  these  grand  characteristics  of  the  three  races  there  are  excep- 
tions. Thus  Belgium  is  occupied  by  a  Teutonic  race,  but  idmost  all  its  in- 
habitants are  rigid  Roman-catholics,  and  the  educated  classes  speak  French. 
The  Poles  are  Slavonians,  and  speak  a  Slavonian  dialect ;  bat  they,  too,  are 
Roman-catholics.  The  Wallachians,  on  the  other  hand,  speak  a  corrupt 
Latin,  but  belong  to  the  Greek  Cliurch.  The  Magyars  in  Hungary,  the 
Finns  along  the  eastern  shores  of  the  Baltic,  the  Tartars  in  eastern  Russia, 
and  the  Turks,  belong  to  the  Mongolian  race.  The  Tartars  and  Turks 
are  Mahometans.  Jews  are  scattered  all  over  Europe.  The  following  is 
A  summary  of  the  races  and  religions  found  in  Europe : — 

Teutonic  race,^      100,000,000  Protestant,.       .       56,000,000 

Celtic,     .        .       80,000,000  Boman-catholics,       145,000,000 

Slavonian,       .       70,000,000  Greek  Chorch,    •       68,000,000 

Mongolian,      •        27,500,000  Mahometans,      •         9,000,000 

Jewish,   .       .         2,500,000  Hebrews,    .       •         2,000,000 

280,000,000  280,000,000 

Leading  State$. — Omitting  Italy  at  present,  as  having  recently  achieved 
her  independence,  and  not  yet  won  for  herself  a  definite  position,  me  leadini? 
in  respect  of  political  influence,  into  three  ranks :  Those  of  the  first 
TfoAi  are  Britain,  France,  Russia,  Austria,  and  Prussia.  These  ^ve 
powers  jpossess  among  them  two-thirds  of  the  territory  and  popula- 
tion of  Europe ;  and,  with  their  total  dependencies,  they  embrace  nearly 
a  fourth  of  the  earth's  surface,  and  two-sevenths  of  its  entire  popula- 
tion. The  states  of  the  second  rank  are  Spain,  Sweden,  and  Turkey.  All 
the  others,  as  having  little  foreign  influence,  belong  to  the  third  rank. 
The  subjoined  table  exhibits  the  taxation,  and  therefore,  approximatively, 
the  money  power  of  the  piincipal  nations  throughout  the  civilised  world : — 
gtatea.  Year.  Revenae.         Per  Head.     Expenditure. 

Prance,      ....      1865         £85,521,763     £2    5  10     £85,336,353 
Great  Britain  and  Ireland,       -«"'  -        ««oft«/xni*       «    o    »       i.«io/>^^^ 

Russia,       «        .        .        > 
Austria,     .        •        .        • 

1  If  to  tlie  Teutons  of  Europe  be  added,  say  twenty  millions  of  the  same  race  in  North 
^  -^eiica,  It  will  appear  that  they  constitute  more  than  one-tenth  of  the  world*sp6piilation. . 


1865-6 

66,392,000 

2    8    2 

66,139,000 

1864 

60,164,219 

0  16    1 

60,164,219 

1865 

61,490,645 

19    5 

52,288,822 

BUROIB. 
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States. 

Tear. 

Bevemie. 

Per  head. 

Expenditiirs. 

Unitea  States,    . 

.       .      1865 

£42,471,567 

£17    2 

£236,512,235 

Italr,        .       .       • 

.      1865 

27,020,101 

1    4  11 

34,152,761 

Spam,        .       .       . 

.      1864-5 

26,275,932 

1  12    3 

26,275,932 

F^ia,     .        .       . 

.      1865 

22,607,105 

14    7 

22,773,248 

Turkey,     . 

.      1864-5 

14,737,231 

0    8    4 

14,571,238 

HoUand,    .       .       . 

.      1864-5 

8,644,412 

2  11    3 

8,182,335 

Sweden  and  Norway, 

.      1865-6 

7,290,271 

17    3 

6,768,000 

Belginm,   .        .       < 

.      1864 

6,313,512 

1    5  10 

6,099,328 

Brazil,       .        •        . 

.      1864-5 

6,737,500 

0  14  10 

6,504,720 

Pern, 

.       .      1862 

4,249,167 

1    9  10 

4,289,293 

Mexico,     .        .       . 

.        .      1864 

4,000,000 

0    9  11 

9,000,000 

Bavaria,     . 

.        .      1865-6 

8,893,383 

0  16    6 

3,893,383 

Portngal,   . 

.      1863-4 

8,415,357 

0  19    1 

3,757,856 

Hanover,    . 

.        .      1865-6 

8,111,778 

1  12  10 

3,111,778 

Denmarlc,  •       • 

.      1865-6 

2,085,998 

16    1 

2,264,248 

Saxony,      . 

.      1863 

1,853,452 

0  16    8 

1,853,454 

Baden,       .       .       . 

.      1862 

1,428,349 

1    0  10 

1,367,589 

Wnrtembeig* 

.      1862 

1,267,808 

0  14    9 

1,268,649 

Chili,        ,       .       , 

.      1860 

1,252,833 

0  14  11 

1,632.511 

Greece,      . 

.      1864 

833,881 

0  12    6 

794,039 

Switzerland,              « 

.•    1863 

824,862 

0    6    5 

812,893 

Argentine  Republic, . 

.      1863 

750,258 

0  12  10 

771,176 

Industry, — Agricnltore  is  most  advanced  in  Britain,  Beldnm,  Holland^ 
Denmark,  Sweden,  Germany,  Switzerland,  and  Northern  Italy ;  but  the 
granaries  of  Europe  are  in  countries  where  agriculture  is  comparatively  far 
back,  vis.,  in  Russia,  Poland,  and  Hungary.  If  for  Denmark  and  Sweden, 
France  be  substituted  in  the  above  list  of  agricultural  countries,  it  will  then 
become  an  enumeration  of  those  in  which  manufactures  have  been  most 
developed.  The  chief  mining  countries  are  Great  Britain,  Germany,  Hun- 
gary, and  Sweden.  Britain  takes  Uie  lead  in  all  these  departments  of  in- 
dustry, in  agriculture,  manufactures,  and  mining ;  but  pays  for  her  indus- 
trial pre-emmence  by  supporting,  in  times  of  mercantile  depression,  a  perfect 
army  of  paupers.  The  ooal-fleids  of  Britain,  on  the  richness  and  favourable 
pontion  of  which  her  industrial  prosperity  so  greatly  depends,  yield  nearly 
aa  much  ooal  as  all  the  rest  of  the  world  put  together. 

BducaHon, — ^In  order  to  represent  the  educational  standing  of  the  several 
countries  of  Europe,  it  has  been  ascertained  what  ])ercentagre  of  the  popula- 
tion, between  7  and  14  years  of  age,  in  each,  is  receiving  infltruction, 
whether  at  school  or  at  home.  The  British  Islands,  instead  of  occupying 
the  highest  rank  in  this  list,  along  with  the  Protestant  countries  of  the  Con- 
tinent, and  with  the  United  States,  find  their  place  below  France,  and  Just 
above  Spun.  The  statistics  on  this  subject  are  not,  however,  sufficiently 
trustworthy  to  be  quoted.  Russia,  the  lowest  in  the  educational  scale,  is 
also  the  only  European  country  in  which  there  are  still  barbarians.  These, 
howcTer,  are  ccmfined  to  a  few  thousand  Tartars  at  the  southern  extremity 
of  the  Ural  mounttuns,  and  a  few  thousand  Laplanders  in  the  extreme  north* 
They  live  as  hunters  and  wandering  herdsmen. 
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L   DETACHED   COUNTRIES   OF  EUROPR 
BRITISH  ISLANDS-SCANDINAVIA. 


ENGLAND   AND   WALES. 

Area.  07,81S  aquara  mUes,  nearly  half  Ihe  area  of  th«  Britiah  Ldei. 
PopolaUon.  Twenty  MiUioni,  nearly  three-fouAbi  of  the  population  of  the  British  him, 

PouTiOAL  Divisions. — South  Britain  is  divided  into  52  coun- 
ties,^ of  which  4  0  are  in  England,  and  1 2  in  Wales.  These  yaiy  ex- 
ceedingly in  both  extent  and  population.  Yorkshire,  the  largest,  is 
40  times  the  size  of  Rutlandshire,  the  smallest ;  and  LancashirCy^ 
the  most  populous,  has  III  times  the  population  of  Rutlandshire, 
vhich  is  the  least  populous.  The  county-towns  were  originally 
the  sole  administrative  centres  in  their  respective  counties.  Now, 
however,  assizes  are  held  in  other  towns,  which  have  become  larger, 
or  are  more  conveniently  situated,  sometimes  only  in  addition 
to  the  assizes  held  in  the  county-town,  sometimes  in  lieu  of  them 
altogether.  In  such  cases,  the  sole  distinction  of  the  county-town 
is,  that  the  election  of  the  county -member  is  declared  on  its  hust- 
ings. In  the  following  list,  the  county-towns  stand  first,  and  an 
asterisk  is  attached  to  those  of  them  in  which  assizes  are  no 
longer  held. 

Northern  Counties,  6. 
OoufUiei,  County  and  Aaize  Townt. 

Northumberland,   .     Newcastle,  on  the  Tyne. 
Durham,     .     .     .     Durham,  on  the  Wear. 
Yorkshire,  .     .     .     York,  on  the  Yorkshire  Ouse. 
Cumberland,     .     .     Carlisle,  on  the  Eden. 
Westmoreland,  Appleby,  on  the  Eden. 

Lancashire, .     .     .     Lancaster,  on  the  Lune  ;  Liverpool,  oa  the 
Mersey;  Manchester,  on  the  IrwelL 

1  The  politieal  diTiciooa  of  England  are  oalled  eountUt,  becaoaa  they  nted  to  be  govenod 
by  eounts,  count  beingthe  Nonnaa  title  ooneqwnding  to  the  Saxon  eark  They  an  atao  oalled 
thireft  a  word  which  is  darired  from  the  nine  root  as  tkarei,  and  dmply  means  dimHem. 

*  If  the  whole  of  London  were  on  the  north  bank  of  the  Tbsmes,  Middlesex  would  be  tha 
most  popoloos  county ;  as  it  is.  the  population  of  Toxkahlra  is  8,038,610 ;  that  of  Hiddleaex. 
2,206,486 :  and  that  of  Lancashire.  2,429,M0. 
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Eastern  Counties^  5. 

Counties, 

County  Towns. 

Linoolnshire, 

.  Lincoln,  on  the  Wltham. 

OambiidgiGBliire, 

.  Cambridge^  on  the  0am,  a  tributary  of  the 

Great  Ouse. 

Korfolk,  .     .     . 

.  Noi-wich,  on  the  Wensum,  a  tributary  of  the 

Yare. 

Suffolk,    .     .     . 

.  Ipswich,  on  the  Orwell ;  Bury  St.  Edmunds. 

Essex,      .     .     . 

.  Chelmsford,  on  the  Chelmer. 

Southern  Counties^  10. 

Kent) 

.   Maidstone,  on  the  Medway. 

Sussex,     .     .     . 

.  Lewes,  on  the  Sussex  Ouse. 

Surrey, 

.  Guildford,  on  the  Wey,  a  tributaiy  of  tha 

Thames;  Croydon;  Kingston-on-Thames. 

Berkshire,  .     .     . 

Reading,  on  the  Kennet,  a  tributary  of  the 

Thames;  Abingdon. 

Hampshire,      .     . 

Winchester,  on  the  Itchen. 

Wiltshire,    .     .     . 

Salisbury,  on  the  Avon  ;  Devizes,  on  the 

Kennet  and  Avon  Canal. 

Dorsetshire,      .     . 

Dorchester,  on  the  Frome. 

Somersetshire,  .     . 

Taunton,  on  the  Tone  ;  Wells,  on  the  Ax. 

Devonshire,       .     . 

Exet^,  on  the  Exe. 

Cornwall,    .     .     . 

*Launce0ton,  on  the  Tamar ;  Bodmin. 

Midland  Counties,  15. 

Gloucestershire,     . 

Gloucester,  on  the  Severn. 

Oxfordshire,     .     . 

Oxford,  on  the  Isis  or  Thames. 

Buckinghamshire,  . 

♦Buckingham,  on  the  Great  Ouse ;  Aylesbury. 

Middlesex,     .     . 

.  London,  on  the  Thames. 

Hertfordshire,     . 

.  Hertford,  on  the  Lea. 

Bedfordshire,      . 

.  Bedford,  on  the  Great  Ouse. 

Northamptonshire, 

.  Northampton,  on  the  Nen. 

Huntingdonshire, 

.  Huntingdon,  on  the  Great  Ouse. 

Bntiandshiie, 

.   Oakham. 

Leioestershiiey 

.  Leicester,  on  the  Soar,  a  tributary  of  ^^ 

Trent 
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jyfrafcftl|fn>.'|pfiyi|yft- 

Derbyshizey  •     • 

Woroestenhiie,  • 
WarwickBhire,    . 


Ommiy  SWiii. 
Nottmgbam,  on  the  Trent 
Derby,  on  the  Derwent^  a  tribotaiy  of  the 

Trent 
Stafford,  on  the  Sow,  a  tribotaiy  of  the 

Trent 
Worcester,  on  the  Severn. 
Warwick,  on  the  Upper  Avon,  a  tribataiy  of 

the  Severn. 


Countiei  bordering  on  Wal€$y  4. 

Monmoathahire,  •  Monmouth,  on  the  Wye. 

Herefordshire,    •  .  Hereford,  pn  the  Wye. 

Shropshire^    •     .  .  Shrewsbury,  on  the  Severn. 

CheBhire^      .     •  •  Chester,  on  the  Dee. 


WeUh  CoufUtes,  12. 

*Flmt^  on  the  estoary  of  the  Dee  ;  Mold,  on 

the  Alen. 
^Denbigh,   on  a  tributary  of  the  Clwyd ; 

Ruthin,  near  the  Clwyd. 
^Montgomery ;   Newtown,  on  the   Severn; 

Welshpool,  on  the  Severn. 
*Harlech^;  Bala,  on  Bala  Lake ;  Dolgelly,  on 

a  tributary  of  the  Maw. 
Carnarvon,  on  the  Menai  Straits, 
Beaumaris,  on  the  Menai  Straits. 
Cardigan,  on  the  Teify. 
^Pembroke,  on  Milford  Haven ;  Haverford- 
west, on  the  West  Cleddy. 
Carmarthen,  on  the  Towy. 
Cardiff,  on  the  Taff ;  Swansea,  on  the  Towy. 
Brecon,  on  the  Usk. 
•Radnor;  Presteign. 

^  The  oaaaatj  town  of  Marlonetlidiire  is  really  adeeajed  hamlet  of  about  S80  iabafaltaiita 
NeTerthetoM,  as  It  ie  atiU  the  oeotie  of  tl^  oounty  deetion,  St  eannot  be  said  to  have  ceased 
*-o  be  the  ooimtj  town. 


Flintshire,  .     •     • 

Denbighshire,  •     . 

Montgomeryshire^ . 

Merionethshire^     , 

Carnarvonshire,  • 

Anglesea,     •     .  . 

Cardiganshire,  .  . 
Pembrokeshire, 

Carmarthenshire,  . 

Glamorganshire,  . 
Brecknockshire, 

Radnorshire,     .  . 
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TABLE  or  THB  FBHTdPAL  VATURAL  KBATUBXS  m  SHOLAKD 
AlfTD  WALES. 

Baa  CoaH. 

Holy       .       .  I. 

M»          Fain       •        •  !• 

Alne                .  R, 

U.          Coquet     .        •  I. 

M.          TVne               .  K. 

Wear      .        .  R. 

M.          Tees                .  R. 
M.     B.  Robin  Hood's. 

C.  Flamborongh  Head. 
M.     B.  Bridlinffton. 

6.  Spurn  Head. 

M.          Humber  .        .  R. 

M.          Yorkshire  Ouse  R« 

M.         Trent      •       •  R. 
M. 


WeHCotuL 

Interior. 

Ca^,  Itlandg,  Ba^,Se,,*     Mouniaina  a 

Nd 

imdJOven. 

Ldhu. 

B.  Solway. 

Cheviot  . 

. 

Eden       .       . 

R. 

Ellen 

R. 

Skiddaw 

. 

Derwent . 

R. 

Saddleback 

• 

G.  St.  Bee's  Head. 

L.  Derwent. 

Man         .        . 

L 

Scafell     . 

. 

"Walney  . 

I. 

Snafell    . 

, 

Kent 

R. 

L.  Xniswater. 

B.  Morecambe. 

Helvellyn 

. 

Lane       .        • 

R. 

L.  Windermere. 

C.  RoBsal  Point 

Crossfell . 

. 

Ribble     . 

R 

Whemside 

• 

Mersey    . 

R 

Ingleborough 

. 

Dee         .        . 

R 

Peak       . 

. 

Clwyd     . 

R 

L.  Bala. 

C.  Great  Orme's  Head. 

Conway  . 

R 

Anglesea  • 
Holyhead 

L 

Snowdon 

L 

Bardon    . 

B.  Menai  Straits. 

Caderldris 

B.  Cardigan. 

Plinlimmon 

Teify      .        . 

R. 

Wrekin  . 

C.  St.  David's  Head. 

Gogmagog 

B.  St.  Bride's. 

R  Milford  Haven. 

C.  St.  Goven's  Head. 

B.  CarmartheiL 

Towy 

R 

C.  Worm's  Head. 

B.  Swansea. 

Usk 

R 

Wye 

R 

Severn    . 

R 

Malvern  • 

. 

-  Avon       •        . 

R 

Cotswold 

B.  Bristol  ChanneL 

Chiltems 

• 

Parret      . 

R 

Landy     • 

I. 

B.  Barnstaple. 
a  Land's  End. 

N.  &  S.  Downs 

Devonian 

, 

Scilly       . 

L 

lac 

•i0dandtrtlwiiittial.B. 

M. 
M. 

M. 
M. 

M. 
M. 


R  The  Wash. 

Witham  . 

Welland  . 

Ken 

Great  Ouse 

Tare        . 

Waveney 

Orwell  . 
C.  TheNase. 

Colne 

Ghelmer  . 
B.  Blackwater. 

Foulness . 
R  The  Nore. 


R 
R 
R 
R 
R 
R 
R 

R 
R 


M.  Thames  .       .    R 

M.  Medway  .        .    R 

M.  Sheppey  .        .    L 

Thanet    .        .    L 
C.  North  Foreland. 
M.     C.  South  Foreland. 
M.     C.  Dungeness. 


•ad  itniU  M  well  ai  taji^  are  mnm» 


Bajt. 

RiTcn. 

SpHhead. 

Sussex  Ouse. 

Solent. 

Itchen. 

Torbay. 

Wiltshire  Atoil 

Plymouth  Soand. 

Stour. 

Falmouth  Harbour. 

Frome. 

Mount's  Bay. 

Exe. 

Tamar. 

46  INGLANl)  AND  WXLB& 

The  only  island  on  the  south  coast  is  the  Isle  of  Wight.     The 
following  are  the  Capes,  Bajs^  and  Riveis  on  the  south  coast : — 

0ap«i 
Beachy  Head. 
Selsea  Bill. 
St.  Alban's  Head. 
Portland  Point. 
Start  Point. 
Bolt  Head. 
Lizard  Point. 

The  great  natural  divisions  of  South  Britain  are  five. 

NoBTHEBN  Section. — The  first,  comprising  all  the  country  north 
of  the  Mersey,  Trent,  and  Humber,  is  divided  into  two  by  the 
Pennine  chain,  which,  starting  from  near  the  Scottish  border,  sepa- 
rates the  three  eastern  from  the  three  western  of  the  six  northern 
counties,  and  terminates  in  the  Peak  of  Deibyshire.  This  range 
is  the  watershed  between  the  rivers  flowing  east  and  west  respec- 
tively j  these  being  much  shorter  than  those,  because  the  watershed 
runs  much  nearer  the  western  than  the  eastern  coast.  The  chief 
rivers  on  the  eastern  side,  are  the  Tyne,  the  Wear,  the  Tees,  and 
the  Ouse,^  with  its  many  tributaries ;  on  the  western  side,  are  the 
Derwcnt  in  Cumberland,  and  the  Ribble  in  Lancashire.  Except-  * 
ing  the  Peak  of  Derbyshire,  which  is  highly  picturesque,  the 
Pennine  range  is  a  tame  moorland*  The  Cumberland  mountains, 
though  but  an  ofishoot  from  the  Pennine,  are  far  superior  in  both 
height  and  ruggedness  ;  they,  and  the  lakes  which  they  embosom, 
constitute  the  grandest  scenery  in  England  ]m)per.  No  summit 
in  the  Pennine  range^  reaches  the  height  of  Skiddaw,  Helvellyn, 
and  Scawfell  Pikes,  which  are  all  upwards  of  3000  feet  high  ; 
the  last  (3166  feet)  is  the  highest  mountain  in  England  proper. 
The  mountainous  region  on  the  borders  of  Cumberland,  Westmore- 
land, and  Lancashire,  resembles  the  highlands  of  Scotland  ;  but 
all  the  rest  of  this  first  division  of  South  Britain  has  the  same 
physical  aspect  as  the  Scottish  lowlands  south  of  the  Forth  and 

*  (hue  is  from  the  French  eaux.  meaning  tealert.  Hence  the  great  number  ot  Area 
eailedOuse. 

s  Whenkdde  and  Ingleboroogh,  in  the  Weit  Biding  of  Torkdiir«,  are  both  under  2500 
feet.    Cxoufell,  another  aunuqlt,  ii  2901  feel  high. 
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dyda  Farther,  the  popalar  dialects,  on  the  two  sides  of  the 
Tweed,  have  many  words  in  common ;  and  this  first  division  of 
England  is  the  only  part,  where,  as  in  Scotland,  oatmeal  enters 
Into  the  daily  food  of  the  people  (p.  39). 

Western  Section. — The  second  great  natural  diyision  of  South 
Britain  lies  west  of  the  rivers  Severn  and  Dee,  and  consists  of  all 
Wales,  together  with  the  English  border-counties  of  Monmouth, 
Hereford,  and  Salop.  This  division  is  divided  into  two  by  the 
Cambrian  range,  which  keeps  still  nearer  the  western  shore  than 
the  Pennine,  and  runs  in  the  same  direction,  viz.,  from  north  to 
south.  The  summits  of  Snowdon,  Cader  Idris,  and  Plinlimmon, 
which  are  nearly  in  a  right  line,  mark  its  course.  Snowdon 
(3557  feet)  is  the  highest  mountain  in  South  Britain.  Scotland, 
Ireland,  and  the  Isle  of  Man  can  be  seen  from  its  summit 
Plinlimmon  is  the  boundary  rock  between  North  and  South 
Wales,  and  contains  the  sources  of  both  t&e  Wye  and  the  Severn. 
Not  one  of  the  rivers  west  of  the  Cambrian  range  is  large 
enough  to  deserve  mention  :  east  of  it  are  the  Wye  and  the  Usk,^ 
flowing,  like  the  Severn,  into  the  Bristol  Channel  The  Severn 
is  the  largest  river  in  South  Britain,  and  the  only  large  one  fall- 
ing into  the  sea  on  the  west  shore.  The  watershed  between  the 
Wye  and  the  Severn  is  formed  by  the  Malvern  hills  that  separate 
Herefordshire  from  Worcestershire.  Wales  may  be  regarded  as 
the  Highlands  of  South  Britain.  Its  surface  is  nearly  as  moun- 
tainous as  that  of  the  Scottish  Highlands  ;  its  population  is  more 
purely  Celtic,  and  the  Welsh,  like  the  Gaelic,  is  a  dialect  of  the 
Celtic  language. 

Eastern  Section. — ^The  third  great  natural  division  of  South 
Britain  presents  a  perfect  contrast  to  the  preceding.  It  is  a  low 
plain  stretching  along  the  eastern  shore,  from  the  Humber  to  the 
mouth  of  the  Thames,  and  including,  besides  the  four  littoral 
counties,  the  greater  part  of  Cambridgeshire.     The  lowest  and 

1  ITtk  it  firom  tha  WeUh,  wiftg,  wliioli  mmau  stream ;  and  that  is  oonnected  with  th« 
Iridi»  mUge  (wafeor),  from  which  tha  word  toA<«|y  1b  derived.  The  rlTor  names  Axe,  Eze, 
and  Sdk  an  all  derlTed  from  the  same  root  with  Uak,  and  all  mean  water  or  tlream.  In 
roda  agea  rivers  do  not  bear  partieular  names;  bat  each  is  called  by  those  who  lite  on  Us 
bonksi  (he  rivtr,  aa  if  there  were  no  other. 
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most  level  part  of  this  pliun  is  tlie  Fen  district,  on  tihe  west  and 
south  sides  of  the  Wash.  A  large  portion  of  it  is  called  the 
Bedford  Level,  becanse  it  was  drained  nnder  Charles  i.,  at  the 
instance  of  the  Dnke  of  Bedford.  That  portion  of  Lmoolnsbire 
which  borders  on  the  Wash,  goes  by  the  name  of  Holland,  and, 
like  the  kingdom  of  Holland,  abounds  with  embankments,  straight 
water-courses,  and  windmill-pumps.^  Near  Lynn,  on  the  opposite 
coast  of  Norfolk,  an  embankment  gave  way  in  1862,  and  the  tide, 
rushing  in  through  a  breach  of  40  yards,  covered  at  once  2000 
acres  of  the  richest  land.  The  rivers  having  their  whole  course, 
or  the  greater  part  of  it,  in  this  littoral  district,  are  inconsiderable 
and  almost  stagnant  The  chief  are  the  Witham,  Welland,  Ncn, 
and  Great  Ouse,  which  flow  into  the  Wash ;  and  the  Tare,  with  its 
branches  called  Wensum  and  Waveney,  in  Norfolk.  Agriculture 
is  further  advanced  in  this  than  in  any  other  district  of  England. 
Norfolk  grows  the  best  barley,  and  Essex  competes  with  Kent  in 
growing  the  finest  wheat 

Southern  Section.— The  fourth  great  natural  division  of  South 
Britain  comprises  all  the  counties  south  of  the  Isis  or  Thames,^ 
and  the  estuary  of  the  Severn.  Towards  the  west,  in  Cornwall 
and  Devon,  the  inland  districts,  including  the  bleak  region  of 
Dartmoor,  are  mountainous  and  rocky.'  From  Devon  to  Sussex 
stretch  the  North  and  South  Downs,  extensive  unconnected 
tracts  of  moderate  elevation,  and  covered  to  the  top  with  short 
grass.  They  are  highest  in  Dorsetshire,  the  North  Downs  rising 
in  one  place  to  a  height  of  930  feet,  and  the  South  Downs  at 
Purbeck  Isle  to  a  height  of  813  feet  Between  the  termination 
of  the  Downs  and  the  borders  of  Kent  lies  the  Weald,  a  midland 
tract,  flat  and  fertile.  The  counties  of  Somerset  and  Wilts  are 
traversed  by  a  continuation  of  the  Cotswold  hills,  which  form  in 
Gloucestershire  the  watershed  between  the  Severn  and  the  Thames. 
The  drainage  surface  throughout  the  fourth  division  being  narrow, 

1  These  pumps,  many  of  which  are  now  driren  by  steam-engines,  are  required  for 
draining  the  lowest  lands,  which,  to  the  extent  of  700^000  aerea»  between  Lincoln  and 
Cambridge,  lie  below  the  lerel  of  the  sea. 

s  The  Thames  is  called  Isis  in  the  upper  part  of  Its  course.  Though  the  tide  reaches 
not  many  miles  above  London,  yet  barges  navigate  the  Thames  almost  to  its  source.  The 
Thames  Is  the  only  large  English  river  which  forms  throughout  Its  course  an  exact 
boundary  between  counties. 

s  Thus  the  two  counties  in  the  extreme  south-west  of  England,  like  the  two  in  the 

^reme  south-west  of  Scotland,  constitute  secondary  Highlands. 
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the  men  wholly  belongiiig  to  it  aie  smaU ;  the  most  oonnkr- 
able  are  the  Hedway  in  Kent^  and  the  Avon^  in  Wfltshiie  and 
Hampahire.  Hops  are  chanMJeriatic  of  this  diyiaion,  Wdroeatei- 
shire  and  Herefoidahire  being  the  aofy  conntiea  north  of  tht 
Thames  where  they  oocor,  and  that  obIj  in  amall  patdieib 

Midland  Sectiok. — ^The  fifth  great  natoral  diyision  of  Sooth 
Britain  comprises  the  inland  coonties,  and  extends  from  Middlesex 
to  Cheshire  in  one  direction,  firom  Gloncestershire  to  tlie  borders 
of  Nottinghamshire  in  another.  It  is  an  nndnlating  plain,  with 
an  average  eleyation  of  firom  200  feet  to  400  feet,  and  without 
a  single  hill  rising  to  the  height  of  1000  feet  In  LeioesterBhirey 
not  far  firom  the  centre  of  this  inland  region,  is  Bardon  HiU, 
which  rises  only  850  feet  above  the  leyd  ci  the  sea,  and  little 
more  than  200  feet  above  the  immediately  sorzonnding  country ; 
yet  it  commands  a  view  of  Lineoln  Cathedral,  of  the  Derbyshire 
Peak,  of  the  Wrekin,^  near  Shrewsbury,  and  of  the  Malvern  hills 
— a  view,  iu  shorty  which  embraces  ne^y  one-fourth  of  aH  Eng- 
land. All  the  rivers  which  have  been  mentioned  as  bounding  the 
other  great  natural  divisions  bear  a  port  in  the  drainage  of  this 
inland  one. 

Industrial  Csntbxb. — Industrially  considered.  South  Britain 
may  be  advantageously  divided  into  two,  by  a  line  joining  Portiand 
Pointy  Dorsetshire,  and  Fhunborough  Head,  Torkshireu  North- 
west of  this  line  lie  all  the  mountainous  districts,  where  pasturage 
is  more  prevalent  than  agriculture,  aH  the  mines,  and  all  the  great 
manu^EM^turing  centres ;  south-east  of  this  line  are  to  be  found  only 
agricultural  plains,  with  such  manufactures  as  can  be  carried  on 
without  the  aid  of  machinery.  The  most  important  manufac- 
taceRf  those,  viz.,  of  textQe  fiibrics  and  of  the  useful  metals,  being 
now  carried  on  by  means  of  steam-driven  machinery,  the  great 
manufacturing  centres  must  be  sou^t  for  in  the  principal 
coal-fielda.      Cornwall,  one  of  the  richest  mining  counties,  has 

1  Ihii  Aton  mart  b«  dimmniihod  from  tlM  Uppar  Atmi  which  jdM  Um  S«mii  tt 
VewkMbmy,  and  Um  Lower  Atob  which  flows  ttvoagh  Bclrtol.  Atob  mcmia  rivtr  fai 
OMBBy  hcnos  ni  frc^umt  ncnmoocu 

•  Tht  WnklB,  ttumgh  oolj  ISM  fml  Ug^  jM.  bdag  tootamd.  to  ft  f«y  < 
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yet  no  maniiftctares,  becanse  it  has  no  coal ;  even  its  copper  on 
is  sent  to  Swansea,  in  South  Wales,  to  be  smdted.  The  principMi 
coal-fields  are  these  :  the  Newcastle  coal-field  between  the  Coquet 
and  the  Tees,  with  its  manufactures  of  iron  machinery,  of  glass, 
pottery,  paper,  and  sail-cloth ;  the  Lancashire  and  Yorkshire  coal- 
field, with  Manchester  and  Leeds  for  its  two  poles,  the  former  the 
centre  of  the  cotton  manufacture,  and  the  latter  of  the  woollen  ; 
the  Staffordshire  coal-field,  with  its  manifold  metallic  manufac- 
tures at  Birmingham,  Dudley,  and  WolyerhamptoUy  and  its 
potteries ;  and  the  South  Wales  coal-field,  with  the  great  iron- 
works of  Merthyr  TydviL  Minor  coal-fields  are  on  the  coast  of 
Cumberland,  and  in  Anglesey 

MmoB  Seats  of  Industst. — ^Various  manufactures  are  exten- 
sively  carried  on  in  other  districts,  as  the  manufacture  of  woollen 
doth  throughout  Wales  and  the  south-western  counties  of  England ; 
that  of  gloves  about  Oxford  and  Worcester,  of  boots  and  shoes 
around  Northampton,  of  stockings  around  Leicester,  of  ribbons 
and  silks  at  Coventry  (Warwickshire)  and  Maoclesfidd  (Cheshire), 
of  almost  all  these  together  in  the  Derby  and  Nottingham  dis- 
trict, of  cutlery  at  Sheffield,  of  straw-plait  in  the  counties  imme- 
diately north  of  London,  and  of  lace  in  all  the  counties  between 
London  and  Nottingham.  Some  of  these  districts  lie  south-east 
of  the  line  joiniog  Portland  Point  and  Flamborough  Head  ;  but 
that  the  districts  so  situated  contain  no  great  manufacturing  centres 
is  evident  from  the  small  population  of  their  towns.  To  the  south- 
east of  that  line,  besides  London,  which,  as  the  capital,  bdongs  to 
the  empire,  there  are  only  three  towns  with  a  population  exceeding 
50,000,  viz.,  Portsmouth,  Brighton,  and  Norwich  ;  and  of  these 
three  the  last  alone  is  a  manufacturing  centre.  On  the  north-west 
side  of  the  same  line  there  are  19  towns  with  a  population  exceed- 
ing 50,000,  and  nine  of  these  have  a  population  of  100,000  or 
upwards.  The  details  follow,  a  dagger  being  attached  to  the 
towns  situated  on  the  north-west  side  of  the  important  line  just 
mentioned  : — 

London,  including  the  parliamentAry  tl^iyerpool,    •        .        •      444,000 

boroughs  of  London  City,  West-  fManciiester,  witL  Salford,  440,000 

minster,    Marylebone,    Finsbuiy,  tBirmingbam,        .        •      296,000 

Tower  Hamlets,  Southwark,  and  jLeeds,  .  .      207,000 

Lambeth,         .        .     2,800,000  fSheffield,      .  185,000 
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tBnsiol,  '.  .  .  ^  154,000 
tNcwcartlo-npon-Tyne,  with 

Gsteshead,       .        .        146,000 

tPlymooth,  with  DeTOnport,  113,000 

tBradford,     .        .        .        106,000 

HqU  (OS  the  line),       .  99,000 

tPortamoutli,  with  Portsea 

andGosport,    .        .  93,000 

tPreaton,       .        .        .  83,000 


fSnnJerland, 

Brighton,     . 

Norwich,  fNottingham, 
tOIdham,       . 
fBolton, 

Leicester  (on  the  line), 
tBIackbnrn,  . 
fWolverhampton, . 
fBath,  . 


80,000 

78,000 
!i  75,000 
72,000 
70,000 
68,000 
63,000 
61,000 
53,000 


Seats  of  Commerce. — Of  the  towns  in  this  list  several  are 
commercial  rather  than  manufacturing,  viz.,  Liverpool,  Bristol, 
and  Plymouth.  The  first  two  of  these  are  the  great  outlets 
on  the  western  side  of  England  for  the  manufacturing  districts 
of  the  interior,  as  Hull  and  London  are  on  the  eastern  side. 
The  finest  natural  harhour  in  England  is  Milford  Haven,  Pem- 
brokeshire; but,  being  at  the  extremity  of  a  mountainous 
peninsula^  it  has  no  facilities  for  the  transit  of  goods  from  the 
interior,  and  consequently  has  not  become  a  commercial  depot. 
The  Wash,  again,  is  quite  accessible  from  the  interior,  but  is 
itself  at  low  water  a  mere  assemblage  of  mud  banks,  and  con- 
sequently unfit  for  commercial  purposes.  Thus  the  site  of  com- 
mercial towns  is  determined  by  the  configuration  of  the  coast, 
just  as  the  site  of  manufacturing  towns  is  determined  by  the 
distribution  of  minerals  in  the  interior.  Almost  the  whole  foreign 
trade  of  England  consists  in  the  impqrt  of  raw  material  and  the 
export  of  manufactured  articles.  Thus  cotton  and  wool  are  im- 
ported j  calico  and  broadcloth  are  sent  out  to  all  the  world,  even 
to  the  countries  which  furnish  the  raw  material 


Natural  Pboductions. — ^The  natural  productions  of  England 
are  not  behind  her  manufactures  in  excellence.  Her  beef  and  mutton 
are  the  finest  in  the  world ;  her  horses  are  unequalled  on  the  race- 
ooorse,  and  her  dogs  in  the  chase.  She  grows  nothing  but  food, 
yet  she  cannot  grow  enough  for  her  people,  and  lays  the  whole 
world  under  contribution  to  support  them.  The  provision  trade  is 
most  active  with  Ireland,  Scotland,  and  the  coasts  of  the  Continent 
oppofiite  Enghind. 
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QUESTIONS  ON  THE  MAP  OF  SOUTH  BRITAIN. 
1.  Name  the  two  counties  bordering  on  Scotland,  t.  Name  the  four 
English  counties  bordering  on  Wales.  3.  Name  the  littoral  counties  from 
the  1  lumber  to  the  Thames.  4.  Name  the  littoral  coonties  frum  the  North 
Foreland  in  Kent  to  Land's  End,  ComwalL  5.  Name  the  four  counties,  next 
below  Gloucestershire,  washed  by  the  estnary  of  the  Severn,  and  by  the 
Bristol  Channel ;  and  state  how  many  of  these  are  English.  6.  Name  the 
four  counties  traversed  by  the  Trent  7.  Name  the  foor  comities  traversed 
by  the  Severn.  8.  Name  from  east  to  west  the  three  coanties  forming  the 
60U them  bank  of  the  Thames.  9.  Name  from  east  to  west  the  four  coontiea 
forming  the  northern  bank  of  the  Thames.  10.  Name  the  two  most  pro- 
minent capes  in  Yorkshire,  the  three  in  Kent,  the  two  in  Cornwall,  and 
the  one  in  Denbighshire.  11.  In  what  coanties  are  St  Bee's  Head,  St 
David's  Head,  Bolt  Head  and  Start  Point,  Portland  Point  and  St  Aiban's 
Head,  and  lastly,  Beachy  Head?  12.  Opposite  what  coanties  are  Angle* 
Fea,  Lundy  Island,  the  Isle  of  Wight,  Sheppey,  and  Holy  Island,  respec- 
tively? 13.  What  counties  are  washed  bv  Morecambe  Bay,  St  Bride's 
Bay,  Carmarthen  Bay,  Swansea  Bay,  and  Mount's  Bay,  respectively? 
14.  In  what  counties  are  Snowdon  and  Cader  Idris,  respectively?  and  on 
the  borders  of  what  two  coanties  is  PUnlimmon  ? 


TOPOGRAPHICAL  DETAILS. 
I. — THE  SIX  NORTHERN  COUNTIES. 

(a.)  The  three  eaet  of  the  Pennine  Ranffe, 

1.  Northumberland.' — The  county  town,  NeunxutU-uwrn-Tyne,  so 
called  from  a  castle  built  by  William  the  Con(]ueror  and  now  occu- 
pied by  an  anticjuarian  society,  is  situated  m  the  very  midst  of 
the  coal-field  which  extends  from  the  Coquet  to  the  Tees,  and  is 
the  largest  in  England.  The  high-level  bridge  over  the  Tyne,  at 
Newcastle,  is  a  stupendous  structure,  fuller  a  quarter  of  a  mOe  long, 
carrying  a  common  carriage-way  at  the  height  of  90  feet,  and,  25  feet 
higher,  a  railway:  amon^  recent  architectural  improvements  is  a 
covered  market,  one  of  the  finest  in  Europe^  The  best  quality  of 
coal  is  obtained  at  Wallsend,  a  village  situated  between  Newcastle 
and  N.  Shields,  at  the  extremity  of  the  great  wall  of  Severus,'  whence 
its  name.  Near  this  village  are  four  acres  of  insulated  coal-strata, 
which  yield  so  much  natural  gas  that  a  constant  flame,  8  or  9  feet 
long,  is  obtained  from  a  4-inch  tube  that  communicates  with  them. 
Dependent  on  Newcastle  is  Tynemouth,  a  bathing-place  ;  and  on  its 
coal-field.  North  and  SoiOh  Shields  (the  latter  in  lAniam),  from  which 

>  Northumberland  means  the  land  north  of  the  Humber,  During  the  Heptarchy,  the 
kingdom  of  Northumberland  extended  from  the  Humber  to  the  Firth  of  Forth ;  and  the 
Tyne  was  the  boundary  between  Deira  and  Bemicia,  the  two  provinces  into  which  It 
was  often  divided,  York  being  the  capital  of  Deira  and  Bamborough  of  Bemicia. 

s  There  is  a  natural  depression  between  the  Solway  and  the  Tyne,  the  summit  level  of 
the  surface  being  only  4fi0  feet.  Across  tliis  part  of  the  island,  Hadrian  raised  an  earthen 
rampart,  a.d.  181 ;  but  Sevenis  (a  j>.  210)  buUt  the  wall  of  hewn  stone,  of  whiph  confer 
•^  still  to  be  seen. 
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immenseqiiantities  of  coal  are  exported.  About  twenty  miles  north- 
west of  Hexkaniy  is  the  field  of  Otterbam,  where  in  1837  the  Scota, 
under  Doaglas,  who  fell,  defeated  the  English  under  Hotspur,  who 
was  taken  prisoner, — ^incidents  which  gave  rise  to  the  &nionshallad  of 
Cheoy  Chase.  Much  nearer  the  Border,  south  of  Coldstream,  la 
Flodden,  where  James  iv.  and  his  principal  nobility  were  sUiUf  a 
disaster  celebrated  in  <^  The  Flowers  of  the  Forest."  At  Almoid^  is 
the  Duke  of  Northumberland's  Castle,  one  of  the  most  magnificent 
baronial  residences  in  England.  Between  Alnwick  and  Newcastle, 
on  the  Wansbeck,  is  AforpefA,  the  seat  of  a  great  cattle-market.  0^ 
Dosite  the  extreme  north  of  the  county  are  Holy  Island  and  theFam 
islands.  The  latter  are  the  most  southerly  resort  of  the  eider- 
duck;  and  in  1838  were  the  scene  of  the  rescue,  by  Grace  Darling  and 
her  father,  of  the  crew  of  the  Forfarshire  steamer.  Holy  Island  is  se- 
parated from  the  mainland  only  during  the  flow  of  the  tide,  and  is  mndi 
visited  on  account  of  the  ruins  of  the  abbey  and  cathedral  of  Lindis- 
fiune.   On  the  coast,  opposite  the  Fam  Islands,  is  Bamborottgh  Castle. 

2.  Durham. — ^The  county  town,  Durham^  on  the  Weir,  is  the  seat 
of  a  small  university.  Near  Durham  is  NemUe^s  CrosSy  the  scene  of 
a  battle  in  which  David  n.  of  Scotland  was  made  prisoner  by  Fhilippa, 
queen  of  Edward  lu.  In  Sunderland,  shipbuilding  is  more  extensively 
carried  on  than  in  any  other  part  of  Great  Britain ;  the  glassworks 
are  also  large,  and  the  coal-trade  immense.  South  Shields  has  already 
been  mentioned  as  a  seat  of  the  coal  trade.  Opposite  Newcastle 
is  Gateshead,  near  which  are  quarried  the  grindstones  for  which  New- 
castle is  famous.  Darlington  and  Stockton-on-Tees  were  the  termini 
of  the  first  passenger  railway,  opened  1825.  On  a  peninsula  north 
of  the  estuary  of  the  Tees,  JUartiepool  and  West  Hartle^pool^  with  ex- 
tensive docks  and  increasing  trade. 

3.  Yorkshire. — ^This  county  is  the  largest  in  Eneland  (p.  42),  and 
is  divided  into  three  Ridings,  called  East,  West,  and  North,*  respec- 
tively. The  county  town,  York,  on  the  Ouse,  possesses  a  magnificent 
cathedral.  It  is  situated  in  the  midst  of  a  great  plain,  measuring  150 
miles  from  north  to  south.  This  plain  is  really  the  basin  of  the  Ouse 
and  its  tributaries,  and  rises  gently  eastward  towards  the  sea-cliffs,  as 
well  as  westward  towards  the  Pennine  range.  From  Flamborough 
Head*  northward,  the  cliffs  are  particularly  bold  and  lofty.    Near  to 

>  Th«  termination  wick  in  Scotland  and  the  North  of  England,  or  tticA  thronghoat 
England  generally,  means  toum.    Hence,  Alnwick  means  town  en  the  Alne. 

*  In  the  North  Riding  is  situated  the  famous  Kirkdale  Care,  which,  from  the  anhnal 
Rmains  found  in  it,  is  helicTed  to  hare  heen  once  a  den  of  hyenas.  Besides  the  hones  of 
manj  animals  still  indigenous  to  Enghind,  were  found  those  oi  the  hear,  the  wolf,  tlie 
rhinoceros,  the  hippopotamus,  and  the  elephant ;  and  the  last  two  had  heen  of  speelea 
that  no  longer  exist  anywhere. 

•  Flamhorongh  Head  is  000  feet  high,  and  reeelTed  iU  name  fnm  the  heaeons  whkfc 
the  Danes,  with  whom  it  was  a  fsTOurite  station,  used  to  keep  humlng  on  It  at  night. 
It  is  ■tUl  worthy  of  the  aamt  (JVoMs-boMugh)  heeause  of  lU  lighthouse. 

B 
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York  is  a  mound  which  bears  the  name  of  Septimas  Seyenu,  the 
Koman  Emperor  who  died  there ;  and  at  the  distance  of  a  few  miles 
westward  lies  Marston  Moor,  where  the  Parliamentary  forces  defeated 
those  of  Charles  i.  Hully  on  the  Humber,  has  a  prodigious  coasting- 
trade  ;  its  foreign  trade  is  chiefly  with  the  Baltic ;  it  has  also  a  large 
stake  in  the  whale  fisheries.  Kortb-west  is  Beverley,  %.e,,  lake  of 
beayers,  an  animal  now  extinct  in  Britain,  with  a  superb  Gothic 
minster,  inferior  only  to  that  of  York.  West  from  York  is  Harrow- 
gate,  much  frequented  for  its  mineral  waters ;  and  amon^  the  high 
cliffi*  of  the  shore,  Scarborough,  a  fayourite  sea-bathing  place.  The 
great  woollen  district  is  in  the  West  Riding.  Leeds,  on  the  Aire,  is 
the  chief  seat  and  depot  of  the  woollen  manufacture,  but  Bradford, 
Halifax,  Huddersfield,  and  Wakefield,  all  situated  in  the  same  riyer- 
basin,  haye  also  their  shares.  Banuley  has  extensiye  linen  manufac- 
tures. Sheffield,  near  the  confluence  of  the  Sheaf  with  the  Don,  is 
famous  for  cutlery  and  plated  goods.  Doneasterf^  below  it,  has  a 
fashionable  race-course.  Far  up  the  Swale  towards  the  borders  of 
Durham,  is  North  Allerton,  near  which  was  fought  the  famous  battle 
ofthe  Standard  in  1138.- 

(b.)  The  ikreecounUee  west  of  the  Pennine  Mange. 
4.  Cumberland. — ^The  lake  scenery,  forwhich  this  county  is  famous, 
lies  towards  the  borders  of  Westmoreland,  where  the  mountains  rise 
to  the  height  of  3000  feet.  Ullswater,  the  largest  of  the  Cumberland 
lakes,  situated  at  the  foot  of  Helvellyn,  and  partly  in  Westmoreland, 
is  nine  miles  long,  and  has  a  seyenfoid  echo.  The  most  important  of 
the  other  lakes  are  those  in  the  valley  of  the  Derwent,  viz..Derwent- 
Water,  and  Bassenthwaite- Water,  and  those  in  the  yalley  of  the 
Cocker,  a  tributary  of  the  Derwent,  viz.,  Buttermere-Water,  Crum- 
mock- Water,  and  Lowes- Water.  Keswick,  on  the  picturesque  Greta, 
is  the  usual  headquarters  of  tourists  in  the  lake  district.  Borrowdale, 
about  seven  miles  from  Keswick,  yields  the  finest  plumbago  in  the 
world.  The  Cumberland  coal-field  lies  along  the  shore ;  and  at  Whtte- 
haven  the  seams  are  worked  beneath  the  sea,  nearly  two  miles  beyond 
high-water  mark.  Whitehaven  and  Marpport  are  the  chief  seats  of 
the  coal  trade.  Workington,^  at  the  mouth  of  the  Derwent,  has  a 
smaller  share  of  it.  In  the  interior  are  also  mines  of  iron  and  copper. 
The  county  town,  Carlisle,  on  the  Eden,  has  a  cathedral,  and  a  castle, 
built  by  Wlliam  Rufus,  where  Mary,  Queen  of  Scots,  was  confined  by 
order  of  Elizabeth.  Near  St.  Bees  Head  is  a  village  of  the  same  name, 
with  a  grammar  school  and  a  small  college  for  the  education  of  the  clergy. 

5.WESTMORELAMD(».e.,West-n7oor-land}.--Jr<sniia2(t.e.,Kent-dale), 
on  the  Kent,  has  cotton  and  woollen  manufactures,  and  is  every  way 

1  AU  niuneB  of  places  in  England,  ending  in  caster  or  ehetter,  hare  been  the  Bites  of  a 
Roman  camp,  in  Latin,  eatlra.   Henee  Doncaftter  means  eamp  on  tkt  Dom. 
t  Mary,  Queen  of  Scots,  on  fleeing  from  Scotland,  landed  near  to  Workington,  and  racnt 
Irst  flight  in  England  at  Workington  UaU. 


tnperior  to  the  comity  town,  AppUbpf  on  the  Eden.    Besides JDIlf* 
water,  already  mentioned,  Windermerei  the  ~ 
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Eden.    Besides  UIls* 
laigest  lake  in  South 
Britain,  is  partly  in  this  cbonty. 

6.  Lamcashibe.— The  detached  portion  of  this  connty,  bordering  on 
Cmnberland  and  Westmoreland,  is  called  Furness,  and  contains  two 
lakes,  Windermere  or  Winandermere,  already  mentioned,  and  Conis- 
ton- Water,  which  is  larger  than  any  of  the  CJomberland  lakes,  except 
Ullswater.  What  need  to  be  the  chief  town  in  Fnmess,  Ut/eertUme^ 
IS  now  far  surpassed  by  Barrmo-m-jPVimsss,  opposite  Walney  island, 
which  has  extensive  docks,  opened  in  1867.  In  like  manner,  the  eoonty 
town,  Lancatter,  on  the  Lnne,  has  been  left  fax  behind  by  many  others, 
particnlarly  by  McmdnOer  and  LvoerpooL  The  former  is  not  only 
the  chief  seat  of  the  cotton  mannfactnre,  but  also  the  depot  for  the 
eotton  fabrics  of  the  whole  county.  PrwUm^  on  the  Ribme,  EUMch" 
hum,  Wigan,  Buty,  EochdaUj  BoUon^  and  Stodeport,  which  last  is  situ- 
ated pnncipallv  in  Cheshire,  are  all  seats  of  the  cotton  manufacture. 
Oldham  manu&ctures  hats,  and  Omukirk  is  famous  for  gingerbread. 
Liverpool  on  the  Mersey,  is,  next  to  London,  the  largest  seaport  in  the 
United  Kingdom.    Its  docks  cover  upwards  of  100  tfbres,  and  the 

2uay  frontage  measures  nearly  twelve  miles.  The  railway  between 
liverpool  and  Manchester  was  the  first  (1830)  locomotive  line  in 
Great  Britain.  Fleetiaood,  on  the  Wyre,  is  a  statting-place  for 
steamers  to  the  Isle  of  Man,  Glasgow,  and  the  North  of  Celand. 

IL-*-THB  WIVE  JBASTXRH  OOTTHTIXS. 

7.  LnrooLNeHiBX. — Grimsby,  on  the  Humber,  possesses  magnificent 
docks,  calculated  ta  render  it  the  rival  of  Hull  on  the  opposite  shore. 
The  county  town,  Lincolny  on  the  Witham,  is  the  cathednQ  town  of  tiie 
largest  diocese  in  En^^d ;  and  Boston,  &rther  down  on  the  same 
liver,  has  one  of  the  largest  parish  churches,  the  spire  of  which  can  be 
seen  40  nules  out  at  sea. 

8.  Cambrxdgeshiiul— The  county  town,  Gmbridge,  on  the  Cam,  is 
ehiefly  dependent  on  its  University,  to  which  aie  now  attached  fourteen 
oollef^  and  three  halls.  The  whole  valley  of  the  Cam,  or  Granta,  as 
the  Bomans  called  it,  is  occupied  by  (utiry  fiirms,  and  Cambridge 
batter,  which  at  Cambridge  is  sold  by  the  inch  for  the  convenience  of 
ihe  students,  is  £aauons  in  the  London  market.  The  cathedral  town 
of  JSZjf  18  sitnated  on  a  dry  eminence  in  the  Isle  of  Ely,  which  forms 
part  of  the  Bedford  level  (p.  48)l 

9.  Nonvoix. — ^The  county  town,  Norurieh,  on  the  Wensum,  has  been 
a  seat  of  manu&cturea  ever  sinoe  the  Flemish  Protestants,  who  fled 
from  the  fiiry  of  the  Duke  of  Alva  in  the  sixteenth  centurjr  foxmr 
lefoge  in  it.    Kot  &r  from  North  Wdlshcm  is  the  decayed  village 
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WonUad^  irliere  the  Flemioiirg,  under  Hemy  L.  intarodaced  the  mancH 
&ctare  of  woollen  twist,  which  was  thence  called  loontocL  The  chief 
Beaports  of  Norfolk  are  Xyrm,  near  the  mouth  of  the  Great  Quae,  and 
Tarmcuihf  at  the  mouth  of  the  Yare.  The  latter  has  an  excellent 
roadstead,  and  is  fiaanous  for  its  herrings,  called  bloaters.  In  Saxon 
times  there  was  a  spacious  estoaiy  all  the  way  to  Norwich,  which  has 
been  gradually  fOled  up  by  the  accumulation  of  Yarmouth  Downs. 

10.  SuFTOLK.' — ^The  county  town,  Ipiwidi  (tA,  town  on  the  Ippen^ 
dtoated  where  the  Ippen  fedls  into  Uie  estuary  called  the  QrweU,  was 
the  birthplace  of  Cardinal  Wolsey.  Newmarkd,  famous  for  lioi8»- 
xaceo  which  are  held  on  a  course  in  the  adjacent  county  of  Gambridge. 
Bury  8L  Ednwmdi  contains  the  remains  of  an  abbey,  which  was  in- 
ferior  in  extent  and  splendour  only  to  that  of  Glastonbury,  Somersetp- 
ahire.  Lowutoftf  a  sea-bathing  place,  ocoupiei  the  extreme  eastern 
point  of  £ngland,  called  Lowestoft  Ness.  Vessels,  which  are  too 
large  for  going  up  the  Yare  at  Yarmouth  without  breaking  bulk, 
reach  it  by  a  canal  from  Lowestoft,  and  then  proceed  to  Norwich. 

11.  Essex. — Colchester y  on  the  Colne,  abounds  with  Roman  remains, 
and  has  extenAve  oyster-fisheries  for  the  supply  of  the  London  market. 
Near  to  the  county  town,  Chelmsfbrd,  on  the  (^ehner,  is  the  manor  of 
Little  Dunmow,  wnere  a  procession  is  annually  held  in  honour  of  some 
young  couple,  both  of  whom  declare  that  they  did  not  repent  of  their 
mamage  within  a  year  and  day  after  its  celebration :  a' flitch  of  bacon 
is  presented  to  them  at  the  same  time.  Epping,  on  the  borders  of 
Middlesex,  gives  name  to  a  forest,  which  is  a  mvourite  summer  resort 
of  the  Londoners.  TUbwry  Fort  on  the  Thames,  opposite  Gravesend, 
is  the  place  where  Elizabeth  addressed  her  troops  before  their  emr 
barkation  to  meet  the  Spanish  Armada. 

xn.^-THX  XEir  souTHEiuf  oownaa, 
(a)  The  five  trcmersed  by  ihe  North  and  South  Dovms, 

12.  ExNT. — ^This  county  is  eiAinently  historicaL  Julius  Caesar  landed 
near  Deo^^and  the  Saxons,  imder  Hen^pst  and  Horsa,  in  the  Isle  of 
Thanet'  Here  also  the  monk  Augustine  mtroduced  dmstianity  among 
the  Saxons  ;  henc&  the  archbishop  of  OaaUerbwry,  a  yeiy  ancient  town 
on  the  Stour,  is  primate  of  all  England.  On  account  of  its  proximity 
to  France,  this  county  has  been  put  into  a  state  of  thorough  defence. 
At  Dover  the  high  chalk  difib  are  crowned  with  forts ;  and  through 

1  Norfolk  and  Bnfiblk  are  eorraptioni  of  Narfh^fMt  and  Bouth-foOL  In  like  mamier. 
KonrUh,  in  tb«  f onnor  ooon^,  and  Sndbniy,  on  (he  Stour,  In  the  laUer,  moan  img^elAnij 
Vorth-toum  and  S(mth-tawm. 

*  Thane(»  which  is  now  leparated  fhnn  tho  r«it  of  Kent  only  by  iman  ttreama,  waa  onoa 
a  leairiand;  and  the  ehaanel  between  It  and  the  mainland  wia  ued  as  a  ihflit  eat  hf 
vtneU  Miling  to  Fraaoeu 
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Bolll]l07l^md^^  where  tlieyM,  a  nuHtaxy  canal  lias  topro- 

teefctheooost  Then nn vypl  dodkvtadB si JDqpt^^ 
en  the  Thames,  at  Chaffiam,  on  the  Medway,  and  at  Sheemess  in  the 
Isle  of  Sheppey  ;■  the  Chatham  acsenal  is  one  of  three  liu:geBt  in 
the  kingdom^  tiie  two  others  being  at  Portsmoutii  and  Devonport 
lespectiyelj.  The  oonntr  town,  JiMdiUme,  on  the  Medwaj.  is  the 
ncMitest  hop-market  in  England.  Below  it,  opposite  Chatham,  is 
jKocftester/with  its  now  minoos  castle,  where  Henry  vin.  entertained 
the  Emperor  Caiarles  v.  On  the  Thames,  near  London,  is  Onaimchf 
where  is  a  great  hospital  for  inTslid  seamen  of  the  Boyal  Navy,  and  a 
Boyal  Obsermfeo^,  the  meridian  of  which  is  the  first  meridian  in  all 
English  maps.*  Hard  by  is  Bkckheath,  on  which  Wat  TVIer  and  Jack 
Cade  both  encamped.  Farther  down,  opposite  Tilbnxy  "^ort^  G^nnw- 
endy  where  inward-bonnd  Teasels  reoeire  oastom-hoase  officers^  and 
outward-bonnd  ones  their  vegetables  and  Hye-stock.  Of  the  Cmqne 
Ports*  Dover  is  the  only  one  that  retains  any  importanoe :  it  is  the 
ooastHfrtation  in  the  route  from  London  to  Paris  vid  Calais ;  asFoOsdons, 
south  of  Dover,  is  the  coast  station  in  the  Boulogne  route.  In  the  Isle 
of  Thanet  are  MatrgaJU  and  BamsffoU^  farourite  sea-bathing  places  for 
Londoners  of  the  middle  dasses.  In  the  interior,  near  the  Medway, 
above  Maidstone,  are  the  wells  of  Tunbridgef  also  much  frequented  in 
summer.  Between  North  and  South  Foreland,  opposite  the  coast,  lie  the 
Groodwin  Sands,  dry  in  many  places  at  low  water,  but  on  which  all 
attempts  to  build  a  ught-house  hare  proved  vain,  from  the  impossibility 
of  finoing  or  making  a  foundation.  Between  these  sands,  which  serve 
the  purpose  of  a  brei^water,  and  the  coast,  lie  the  Downs,  a  apadous 
roadstead,  where  hundreds  of  vessels  sometimes  congregate,  waiting 
for  a  favourable  wind. 

13.  Sussex.*—- Where  the  chalk-cliffs  are  interrupted  on  the 
shore  of  this  county,  Martello-towers  protect  the  coast.  The 
highest  of  the  cliffs  is  Beachy  Head,  said  to  be  so  called  because 

s  Romiiey  l[uBh,nov  on«  of  the  largest  sheep-flDeding  districts  in  England,  iras  onoe  an 
Arm  of  the  sea,  where  Tessels  rode  in  deep  water.  An  embankment  defends  it  from  the 
•ea  during  high  water ;  and  at  low  water  slaices  are  opened  to  let  ont  the  drainage. 

'  Opposite  the  Isle  of  Bheppy  the  Thames  is  called  the  Note  ;  and  the  strait  between 
the  Isle  of  Sheppy  and  the  Kentish  mainland  is  called  Tke  BwaU, 

•  See  p.  10,  Mote  2. 

•  The  original  Cinqne  Ports  (five  harboors)  were  Sandwich,  DoTer,Hythe,Romne7,and 
Hastings,  the  last  in  Sussex ;  and  to  these  were  subsequently  added  Bye^  Winchelsea,  and 
Seaford,  also  in  Sussex.  These  towns  were  bound  to  fiimish  and  maintain,  at  their  own 
expense,  for  16  days  at  a  time,  67  vessels,  each  manned  by  21  men  and  a  boy.  This  serrice, 
and  the  immunities  by  which  it  was  rewarded,  continued  till  the  reign  of  Henry  yxi.,  when 
•  royal  navy  began  to  be  formed.  „  ,« 

•  SmaU  fancy  articles,  chiefly  boxes,  made  at  Tunbrldge  of  inlaid  woods,  are  caUed  Tun- 
1>ridge  ware. 

•  Sussex  meant  originally  the  seat  ot  the  South  Saxong,  as  Essex  that  of  the  East  Br 
Middlesex  that  of  the  Jfiddle  Saxoiw,  and  Wessex,  which  has  disappeared  irom  * 
of  England,  that  of  the  Wt^  Sazont, 
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Ucommandatbe  adjoining  beach  on  both  ttdM.  Hattiiiffi,  one  €/i  the 
original  Cinqae  Ports,  ifl  now  a  fayonrite  winter  residence  for  invalida ; 
Si.  Leonard' %  is  the  fashionable  snburb.  Between  Hastingi  and  Beachy 
Head  is  Peveitf^  Bay,  where  William  the  Gonaaeror  landed.  A  short 
way  inland  is  BottZe,  the  scene  of  the  battle  of  llastings  (1066).  LeweB^ 
on  the  Ouse,  is  the  county  town.  But  by  ier  the  most  important 
place  in  the  county  is  Bnahion^  which  has  been  a  yery  fashionable 
town  since  George  ry.  made  it  his  summer  residence :  the  fantastic 
marine  payilion  wldch  he  erected  became  the  property  of  the  Cor- 
poration, and  was  used  for  pul>lic  assemblies,  but  has  smce  been  de- 
stroyed by  fire.  Chtchmter  was  the  capital  of  the  Saxon  kingdom  of 
Sussex.    rTear  it  is  Goodwood^  famous  for  its  races. 

14.  Subset^— County  town,  OuUdfMl,  on  the  Wey.  Not  ftr  from 
it,  Dorking,  ftmons  for  ito  breed  of  fowls.  The  hnse  boroughs  of 
SoMwark  and  Xomftef^  opposite  London  proper,  really  form  part  of 
the  British  metropolis.  The  most  ancient  edifice  on  what  may  there- 
fore be  called  the  Surrey  side  of  London  is  Lambeth  Palace,  the  town 
residence  of  the  Aridibishop  of  Canterbury ;  and  of  modem  buildings 
the  most  remarkable  is  the  huge  lunatic  asylum  of  Bethlehem,  com- 
monly called  Bedlam,  a  word  which  has  thus  become  a  synonyxne  for 
nuuMouitL  South  of  these  boroughs  is  Epsom,  with  its  famous  race- 
course, and  a  mineral  weU  which  giyes  name  to  the  salts  used  in  medi- 
cine. Aboye  them  on  the  Thames,  are  Kw>,  where  is  a  royal  botanic 
garden,  the  finest  in  the  kingdom ;  RUhmimd,^  famous  for  the  exten- 
siye  and  truly  English  landscape  of  which  it  commands  a  yiew;  and 
KmnMoUf  where  the  Saxon  coronation-stone  is  still  presenred.  On  the 
borders  of  Hampshire,  around  Famhamj  are  grown  the  finest  hops  in 
England :  and  on  the  borders  of  Berkshire,  near  Egham,  is  the  plain 
of  Kunnymede,  where  King  John  signed  Magna  Charta  (1215). 

15.  BebKuHIBE,  or  Bebks. — County  town,  Reading,  on  the  Kennet. 
A  far  more  important  pUce  is  Windsor,  on  the  Thames,  opposite  Eton  ; 
it  is  a  fayourite  royal  residence,  and  the  modem  burial-place  of  the 
English  sovereigns.  In  the  north-west  of  the  county,  situated  on  the 
margin  of  theyaie  of  White  Horse,*  is  Wantage,  birth-place  of  Alfred 
the  Great.  Bray,  on  the  Thames  above  Windsor,  lias  passed  into  a 
proverb  because  of  its  vicar,  who  was  twice  a  Papist  and  twice  a  Pro- 
testant at  the  Reformation  era.  Newbury,  on  the  borders  of  Hamp- 
shire, was  the  scene  of  two  engagements  in  the  civil  war,  1643, 1644. 

16.  Hampshibe,  or  Hants.— The  south-western  part  of  this  county 

>  Biehtumd  Is  called  8kem  In  histoiy  prior  to  the  reign  of  Henrj  tii,  who  rebuilt  the 
palace,  and  called  It  Bichmond,  to  commemorate  the  title  which  he  had  befora  fitt*>in!ng 
to  the  crown. 

s  This  fdrtile  ralley  is  so  called,  from  the  figure  of  a  horse  galloping,  cat  out  in  the  torf 
of  the  chalk  downs;  the  figure  is  374  feet  iu  length,  and  can  be  seen  at  a  distance  of  twelve 
miles.  It  is  sui^posed  to  commemorate  some  victory  of  the  Saxons  over  the  Danes. 
There  are  two  white  horses  in  Wiltshire,  and  a  red  one  in  WanricM>ilra :  but  the  Berk- 
thtre  one  is  the  largest. 
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19  oocQpied  by  New  Forest,^  which  supplies  much  of  the  oak  used  in 
the  Royal  Navy.  SoMampUm^  on  the  Itchen,  is  the  starting-place 
of  the  steamers  which  carrv  the  OTerland  mail  to  India.  Farther  up 
the  Itchen  is  IFtncAeslflr,  the  county  town,  a  very  ancient  episconal 
city,  and  the  seat  of  a  great  public  school.  It  was  first  the  capital  of 
Wessex,  and  then  of  all  England,  when  the  Heptarchy  ceased ;  it  was 
the  burud-place  of  the  Saxon  kings,  and  continued  to  rival  London 
till  the  time  of  William  the  Conqueror.  Towards  the  Famham  hop- 
district  in  Surrey,  is  AUon^  famous  for  ale.  In  the  north-eastern  comer 
of  the  county  is  Aiderthoi^  the  site  of  a  great  permanent  camp,  beside 
which  a  considerable  town  has  sprung  up.  On  the  channel  called 
Spithead'  is  the  harbour  of  PorfemotitA,  where  is  the  lareest  dockyard 
and  arsenal  in  the  kingdom.  Gospori  and  PorUea  may  be  considered 
as  one  with  Portsmoutn.  On  the  channel  called  Solent,  is  LymmgUm^ 
a  sea-bathing  place,  where  Epsom  and  glauber  salts,  and  very  fine 
bricks,  are  manufactured.  Separated  from  the  mainland  by  Spithead, 
Southampton  Water,  and  the  Solent,  b  the  Isle  of  ITt^Af,  agreat  resort 
for  tourists  in  summer,  and  for  invalids  in  winter.  Of  its  beautiful 
dells,  called  cAtnef,  Shanklin  chine  is  the  most  famous.  Near  Newport^ 
is  Carisbrook  Castle,  where  Charles  i.  was  some  time  a  prisoner; 
and  near  Ryde^  is  Osborne  House,  a  favourite  residence  of  Queen 
Victoria.    The  Needles  are  a  cluster  of  pointed  roc]cs  in  the  Solent. 

(&.)  The  three  Goimtiee  travened  by  eonUnuaHone  of  the  Cottwold  HiUe. 

17.  WXLT8HIRB,  or  WiLTS.— The  county  town,  Salisburyj  on  the 
Avon,  gives  name  to  an  elevated  grassy  plain,  on  which  are  the  famous 
Druidical  remains  called  Stonehenge.*  A  few  miles  from  Salisbury  is 
Clarendon  Park,  once  a  favourite  royal  residence,  where  Henry  u. 
(1164)  passed  in  council  the  celebrated  Constitutions  of  Clarendon,  a 
series  of  declarations  on  the  limits  of  civil  and  ecclesiasticaljurisdic- 
tion,  out  of  which  arose  the  quarrel  between  Henry  il.  and  Thomas  ^ 
Becket.  Wiltshire  has  two  White  Horeee,  smaller  however  than  the 
Berkshire  White  Horae,  one  near  Calne,  and  another  near  Westbwry, 
on  the  north-west  side  of  Salisbury  plain. 

18.  DoRSETSHiRB. — Countv  town,  Dorcheatetf  on  the  Prome.  Poole 
is  the  chief  port.  Portland  Island^  properly  a  peninsula,  furnishes  a 
fine  white  stone,  of  which  Westminster  Abbey,  St.  Paul's,  and  many 

X  It  fa  renailcable  that,  aa  the  New  Foreat  waa  formed  by  Wflliam  the  Gonqaeror,  at 
ih%  ezpenae  of  the  defeneeleaa  Bazona  whom  he  droTa  from  their  Unds  and  hoiueay  bo 
time  of  hia  Immediate  deaoendanU  perlahed  in  it  by  eodden  death,  tIs^  hia  aona 
B^'ehttd  and  William :  the  former  "  by  •  peatilentlal  blaat,**  aooording  to  the  ehronieier's 
phirnae,  and  the  latter  by  the  arrow  of  Sir  W.  Tyrrti ;  and  hia  grandaon  by  Eobert,  who 
waa  Tiolently  eanght  amongat  the  branchea  whilat  banting. 

t  TUa  channel  ia  ao  called  from  the  Spit,  •  aandbank  aonth-eaat  of  Qoaport. 

•  Theae  remaina  oonaiat  of  about  140  atonea,  aome  of  which  are  SO  foot  high.    The 
fltaad  on  end  in  two  conoentrio  eirclea;  the  atonea  of  the  enter  cinfle  are  twice  aa  h' 
•a  Uioae  of  the  inAer,  and  are  ftimiahed  with  impoata  mortiaed  Into  the  aprighta.  hr 
fltomhimgfl  an  many  barrowa;  and  fairy  ringa  an  InnmBenhle  on  (he  plair 
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Other  public  edifices,  have  been  built.  Chesil  Bank,  which  connects 
Portland  Island  with  the  mainland,  is  one  of  the  largest  pebble  ridgea 
in  Europe,  being  nine  miles  in  length,  by  a  quarter  of  a  mile  in 
breadth ;  the  pebbles  diminish  towards  the  mainland  from  the  size  of 
hens'  e.ETi^s  to  that  of  peas.  By  the  construction  of  a  sea-wall,  300 
feet  wiiie  at  the  base,  100  feet  high,  and  upwards  of  H  mile  long, 
from  Portland  Island  eastward,  a  harbour  of  refuge  was  formed  in 
1861,  which  is  to  be  strongly  fortified.  Purheck  Island,  is  also 
strictly  a  peninsula ;  it  yields  a  species  of  marble,  called  Purbeck 
limestone,  which  is  used  in  ornamental  architecture.  Nearly  in  the 
centre  of  Purbeck  Island  is  Corfe  Castle,  where  Edward  the  Martyr 
fell  a  victim  to  the  treachery  of  Elfrida. 

19.  Somersetshire.— The  Isle  of  Athelney,  formed  by  the  rivers 
Parret  and  Tone,  is  the  place  where  Alfred  the  Great  lived  in  hiding 
with  the  goatherd.  The  county  town,  Taunton^  on  the  Tone,  is  situ- 
ated in  a  beautiful  district,  abounding  with  orchards  and  pleasant 
villages.  Not  far  from  it  is  Wellington^  which  ^ve  title  to  the  hero 
of  Waterloo.  By  far  the  most  important  place  m  the  county  is  i%UA, 
on  the  Avon,  one  of  the  most  beautiful  cities  in  Europe.  It  owes  its 
name  to  hot  springs,  which  were  known  even  to  tne  Romans ;  its 
pump  -room  is  a  very  fashionable  resort.  Bath-oolite,  a  cream-coloured 
building  stone,  is  much  used  in  ornamental  architecture;  and  the  paper 
mills  are  extensive.  South-west  from  Bath  is  GlcuUmbwryy  where  stood 
the  most  sumptuous  of  English  abbeys.  Bridgehoater,  on  the  Parret, 
where  the  scouring  bricks,  called  Bath  bricks,  are  made  of  fine  day 
and  sand  obtained  from  the  river. 

(c.)  The  two  ecmniiea  tratfersed  hy  the  Devonian  Range. 

20.  Devonshire.— A  great  cider  county.  In  a  few  favoured  spots, 
not  only  grapes,  but  also  oranges  and  lemons,  ripen  in  the  open  air. 
On  the  other  hand,  a  verv  bleak  climate  prevails  on  Dartmoor,  a  waste 
region  on  the  borders  of  Cornwall,  elevated  1000  feet  above  the  level 
of  the  sea.  County  town,  Exeter ,  on  the  Exe.  North-east  from  Exe- 
ter, HoniUm^  a  village  which  gives  name  to  the  finest  lace.  Torquay^ 
on  the  coast,  supposed  to  enjoy  a  milder  climate  than  any  other  spot 
in  England,  is  a  favourite  winter  residence  with  invalids.  Near  the 
southern  extremity  of  Tor  Bay,  is  Brischamy  where  the  Prince  of 
Orange  landed  in  1688.  At  the  mouth  of  the  Tamar,  are  Plymouth 
and  JDevonportf  which  may  be  re^rded  as  forming  one  town ;  the 
former  has  an  extensive  trade  with  the  West  Indies,  the  Mediter- 
ranean, and  the  Baltic ;  the  latter  has  a  royal  arsenal  and  dockyard. 
South  from  Devonport  is  Eddystone  lighthouse,^  built  on  siinken 

1  WinBtanley,  wbo  built  the  fint  EddyBtoDe  ligbttaoiise  in  1700,  was  so  confident  of  its 

strengtbf  that  he  often  expressed  a  wish  to  be  in  it  daring  a  storm ;  after  three  years, 

his  wish  was  granted,  and  himself  buried  in  the  rains.    A  wooden  llgbthoose  was  next 

'^'veted,  which  was  destroyed  by  fire  in  1755 ;  four  yearB  afterwards,  the  pieaent  edlfica 

Qonunenoed  liy  Bmeaton. 
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rocke,  which  used  to  cause  frequent  shipwrecks.    lAmdy  lelandf  in 
the  Bristol  Channel,  is  a  mere  rock  of  granite 

21.  Cornwall. — ^In  some  parts  of  this  county  and  of  Devonshire, 
the  granite,  heing  in  a  state  of  disintegration,  has  assumed  a  variety 
of  carious  forms.  The  most  remarkable  of  these.are  the  Logan-sUmea, 
which,  however,  some  consider  to  be  the  work  of  the  Druids.  They 
are  spheroidal  masses,  so  balanced  on  one  point  that  a  very  slight 
force  is  sufficient  to  move  them,  or  even  to  set  them  rocking  to  and 
fro.  The  most  celebrated  one  is  near  Land's  End,  weight  60  tons. 
Land^s  End  is  the  most  westerly  point,'  and  Lizard  Point  the  most 
southerly,  of  the  English  mainland.  Countv  town,  Launceston^  on  the 
Tamar.  The  chief  port  in  the  county  \&  Falmouth  ;  the  finest  town, 
Truro.  Penzance^  in  the  extreme  west,  is  a  favourite  resort  with  in- 
valids. The  Sdlly  Islands  are  upwards  of  140  granitic  masses,  of 
which  only  six  are  inhabited.  They  contain  the  most  southerly  point 
in  the  British  islands.  The  Romans  used  them  occasionally  as  a  place 
of  banishment.  They  are  understood  to  have  been  the  Cassiterides  (Tin 
islands)  of  the  ancients ;  but  no  tin  is  found  in  them  now.  The  tin 
mines  on  the  mainland  of  Cornwall  are  by  fiur  the  richest  in  Europe. 

IV. — ^THE  FIFTEEN  MIDLAND  COUNTIES. 

22.  Gloucestershire.— This  county  consists  of  three  very  differ- 
ent districts,  viz.,  the  Dean  jPores^in  the  west,  which  abounds  with  coal 
and  iron,  and  yields  also  timber  for  the  navy  ;  Cotswold,  a  high  and 
bleak  tract  in  the  east,  and  between  these  the  fertile  vale  of  Severn, 
which  yields  the  rich  cheese  called  Double  Gloucester.  The  Severn  has 
so  numy  shallows  and  windings  in  its  course  that  a  canal  has  been 
cut  from  Berkeley,  in  the  castle  of  which  Edward  ii.  was  murdered, 
to  Gloucester.  Opposite  to  the  countv  town,  Gloucester,  on  the 
Severn,  is  the  river-island  of  Olney,  where  Edmund  Ironside  and 
Canute  are  said  to  have  fought  a  duel  for  the  sovereignty  of  England. 
Between  Berkeley  and  Gloucester  is  Stroud,  a  centre  of  the  woollen 
cloth  manufacture.'  North-east  from  Gloucester  is  Cheltenham  ;  from 
being  a  mere  village  it  became,  through  the  patronage  of  George  iii. 
and  his  Queen,  the  chief  watering-place  in  England.  Still  farther  north, 
at  the  junction  of  the  Upper  Avon  with  the  Severn,  is  Tewkesbury, 
where  Edward  iv.  triumphed  over  Margaret  of  Anjou  in  1471.  The 
largest  town  in  this  county  is  Bristol  on  the  Avon.  It  has  an  im- 
mense trade,  particularly  with  the  West  Indies,  and  extensive  manu- 

1  A  houe  vmr  Land's  End  has  inscribed  on  the  western  side,—"  This  is  the  first  inn  in 
Bngland;"  and  on  the  eastern  side,—"  This  is  the  hwt  inn  in  England.** 

s  Thronghont  Gloooestershire,  Somersetshire,  and  Wiltshire,  the  mannfltetore  o^ 
woollen  cloth  is  carried  on,  not  in  hnge  hnOdings  within  towns,  or  in  their  iramedfate 
nei^bonrhood,  as  in  Yorkshire,  hot  in  snuQl  mills  situated  in  raTines.    The  streams  of 
tliesa  eonnties  are  said  to  impart  a  peculiar  brilliancy  to  the  dye,  which  has  procnred  f 
West  of  England  oloth  iU  high  repntotlon* 
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factures,  particalarlv  in  brass.  Clifton^  now  merely  the  west  end  of 
Bristol,  has  been  called  the  Montpellier  of  Englana ;  its  hot  spring?, 
romantic  scenery,  and  fine  climate,  have  attracted  a  large  and  nshion- 
able  population. 

23.  OxFORDSHiBE.— The  county  town,  Oxford,  situated  at  the  con- 
fluence of  the  Charwell  with  the  Isis  or  Thames/  depends,  like  Cam- 
bridge,  chiefly  on  its  University,  which  is  said  to  have  been  founded 
by  Alfred  the  Great.  The  buildings,  connected  with  its  nineteen 
colleges  and  five  halls,  are  so  handsome  and  so  disposed  that  theyren- 
der  Oxford  the  most  monumental  of  English  cities.  Near  to  Wood- 
stock, which  manufactures  gloves,  lies  Blenheim  Park  and  nuuision, 
the  gift  of  Queen  Anne  to  the  Duke  of  Marlborough.  Witney^  on  the 
Wiudrush,  celebrated  for  its  blankets. 

24.  Buckinghamshire. — ^The  Chiltem  hills  in  this  county  give 
name  to  the  political  fiction  called  accepting  the  Chiltem  hundreds.* 
County  towns,  Aylesbury  in  the  middle  of  the  county,  and  Bucking' 
ham,  on  the  Great  Ouse,  in  the  north-western  district.  Still  &rther 
north  is  Olney^  where  the  poet  Cowper  spent  the  greater  part  of  his 
da^s.  Etouy  on  the  Thames,  opposite  Windsor,  is  the  seat  of  an 
eminent  public  school. 

25.  Middlesex. — County  town,  London,  on  the  Thames.  In  Lon- 
don proper,  called  by  way  of  eminence  the  Ctty^  the  most  ancient  struc- 
ture is  the  Tower,  a  famous  political  prison,  part  of  which  was  built  by 
William  the  Conqueror,  and  the  most  splenoid  is  St.  PauPs  Cathedral, 
the  grandest  of  rrotestant  churches.  But  London  has  so  iar  out- 
grown its  original  dimensions  that  many  towns  and  hamlets,  once  quite 
distinct  from  it,  are  now  popularly  included  under  the  same  name. 
Of  these  (seep.  58,  Surrey)  maybe  mentioned -Tre«£m«n«fer,  where  are 
the  Houses  of  Parliament  and  the  Abbey,  which  is  the  chief  burial- 
place  of  our  great  men ;  Chelsea^  with  its  hospital  for  invalid  soldiers, 
and  Kensington,  with  its  royal  palace  and  gardens.  The  Queen^s  London 
residence  is  called  Buckingham  Palace.  BlackwaU^  below  London,  has 
the  largest  wet  docks  in  the  kingdom.  Above  London,  on  the  Thames, 
is  situated  Hampton  Court,  an  extensive  royidpalace,  and  a  lasting 
monument  of  the  magnificence  of  Cardinal  Wolsey,  who  erected  it. 
Harrow,  north  from  London,  is  the  seat  of  a  great  public  schooL 

26.  Hertfordshire.— County  town,  Hertford,  on  the  Lea.  J^. 
Albans,  is  remarkable  as  bearing  the  name  of  the  first  British  martyr ; 
he  was  a  native  of  the  place,  and  perished  imdei^  Diocletian.  Lord 
Bacon,  .who  derived  his  title  of  Baron  Yerulam,  from  the  Latin  name 

>  See  p.  48t  Note  S. 

'  The  stewardsbip  of  these  handiedfl  la  noir  a  mere  nominel  ofBee,  to  vhlflh  aemben 
of  Parliament  are  appointed  when  they  wish  to  redgn  their  Ainetiona.  Ab  the  aooq»taace 
of  a  Grown  appointment  is  a  legal  diaofaarge  from  parliamenterj  dattei)  he  who  aeoepU 
the  stewardship  of  the  Chfliem  HmMiieda,  ip§o/acto  Taeates  hit  seat. 
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of  St.  Albana,  Yeinkminm,  lies  buried  in  St.  Michaers  Charch.  Near 
Bametf  on  the  borders  of  Middlesex,  Warwick  the  kingmaker  was 
defeated  and  slain  in  1471 :  an  obelisk  marks  the  spot. 

27.  Bedfordshibb. — Comity  town,  Bedford^  on  the  Great  Ouse. 
DuMiabU^  in  the  south  of  the  conntji  at  the  eastern  extremity  of  the 
Chiltem  hills,  is  famous  for  straw-plait :  so  is  Lvton^  on  the  Lea. 

28.  Huntingdonshire. — County  town,  HtunHngdony  on  the  Great 
Ouse.  Below  it,  iSt.  Ives  has  one  of  the  krgest  cattle  markets  in 
England.  SUUon,  in  the  north  of  the  county,  gives  name  to  a  kind 
of  cheese,  often  called  English  Parmuan^  most  of  it,  however,  is 
now  made  in  Leicestershire. 

29.  NoRTHAMfTOMSHiRE.^The  county  town,  NorOuxmpton,  on  the 
Nen,  is  the  chief  seat  and  depot  of  the  boot  and  shoe  manufacture. 
Weedon^  on  the  Great  North- Western  Railway,  near  DaverOry,  has 
extensive  barracks,  and  is  the  central  military  depot  for  England. 
NaoAy  gives  name  to  the  battle  in  which  Cromwell  routed  the  king's 
forces  in  1645.  Peterbaroughf  in  the  north-east  comer  of  the  county, 
has  a  cathedral,  in  which  Catharine  of  Arragon,  and  Mary  Queen  of 
Scots,  were  both  buried ;  the  remains  of  the  latter  were  afterwards 
removed  to  Westminster  Abbey,  by  order  of  her  son  James  Yi.  Not 
far  from  Peterborough  is  Fotheringay,  where  Mary  Queen  of  Scots  was 
beheaded ;  James  Ti.  caused  the  castle  to  be  rased  to  its  foundations. 

30.  BUTLANDSHIRE  is  thickly  studded  with  the  mansions  of  the 
richer  clergy  and  gentry. — County  town,  Oakham. 

31.  Leicestershire. — ^The  county  town,  Leioeder,  on  the  Soar,  a 
tributary  of  the  Derwent,  is  the  chief  seat  of  the  stocking  manu- 
facture. Nearly  twelve  miles  from  Leicester  is  Market-Sosworih, 
where  the  wars  of  the  Boses  were  ended  by  the  fall  of  Bichard  iii. 
in  a  battle  with  the  Duke  of  Bichmond,  afterwards  Henry  yii.  In 
the  south  of  the  county  is  LuOerworth,  where  Wycliffe^s  pulpit  is 
still  shown.  In  the  north-eastern  comer  is  MdUm  Mowbray,  the 
capital  of  English  fox-hunting:  in  this  neighbourhood,  the  so-called 
Stilton  cheese  was  first  made.    See  Huntingdonshire. 

32.  NOTTiNOHAMSBiRE. — County  town,  Nottingham,  on  the  Trent. 
Below  it  Newark,  where  King  John  died ;  near  it  is  SouthweU,  where 
Charies  i.  gave  himself  up  to  the  Scottish  army.  Between  Newark 
and  Mam^idd  lies  Sherwood  Forest,  once  the  favourite  haunt  of 
Bobin  Hood.  In  this  neighbourhood  is  Newetead  Abbey,  the  residence 
of  Lord  Byron. 

33.  Derbtshire.— In  the  elevated  region  called  the  Peak  there 
are  numerous  cavems,  and  much  romantic  scenery.  DovedaU,  too, 
on  the  borders  of  Staffordshire,  is  famed  for  its  beauty.  The  county 
town,  Derby,  on  the  Derwent,  a  tributary  of  the  Trent,  is  a  great  sea' 
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of  mannfactnres.  Here  the  first  silk-mill  in  the  kingdom  was  erected 
in  1717,  but  the  manufacture  most  characteristic  of  the  locality  is 
that  of  vafles  out  of  fluor-spar,  which  is  mostly  of  a  violet  colour. 
South  of  Derby  are  very  rich  quarries  of  gypsum;  and  east  of  it 
is  Bolsover  Moor,  which  supplied  building  stone  for  the  new  Houses 
of  Parliament.  Above  Derby  on  the  Derwent,  is  Cromford,  where 
the  first  cotton  mill  was  erected :  and  in  the  same  neighbourhood, 
Belper,  which  gives  the  title  of  Lord  Belper  to  the  first  ennobled  cotton 
manufacturer,  one  of  the  Strutts,  whose  factories  created  the  town. 
Still  farther  north,  near  Chesterfield^  is  Chatsuxfrth,  seat  of  the  Duke 
of  Devonshire,  whose  conservatories  here  suggested  the  plan  of  the 
Crystal  Palace  of  1851.  On  opposite  sides  of  the  Peak  are  Buxton 
and  Matlocky  both  celebrated  for  their  mineral  springs* 

34.  Staffordshire. — ^The  district  called,  from  its  staple  industry, 
the  PotierieSj  lies  in  the  north  of  the  county,  and  is  about  eight  miles 
long  by  three  miles  broad.  It  contains  eight  considerable  towns,  of 
which  Stoke-upon-Trentf  Burslem,  and  Longton,  are  the  principal,  and 
a  score  of  hamlets,  serving  to  connect  the  larger  towns  with  each 
other.  Newcasde-under-Lym  was  formerly  the  chief  town  of  this 
district,  but  Stoke-upon-TrerU  has  superseded  it.  The  county  town, 
Stafford,  on  the  Sow,  a  tributary  ot  the  Trent,  manufactures  vast 
quantities  of  boots  and  shoes  for  women  and  children.  Burton,  on 
the  borders  of  Derbyshire,  is  the  limit  of  navigation  on  the  Trent. 
Lichfield  is  the  birthplace  of  Dr.  Samuel  Johnson.  South  Stafford- 
shire is  called  the  **  Black  Country,"  because  for  many  miles  the 
country  is  so  cut  up  with  collieries  and  iron-works  that  there  is  no 
cultivation.  The  most  extensive  iron- works  are  in  the  neighbour- 
hood of  Wolverhampton^  Wednesbury,  BUston,  and  Dudley. 

35.  Worcestershire. — The  county  town,  Wbrce^,  on  the 
Severn,  manufactures  porcelain  and  gloves.  North  of  it,  DroUwich 
has  powerful  brine-springs,  which  yield  immense  quantities  of  salt. 
Partner  north  still,  Kid£rmin8terf  famous  for  carpets :  scarcely  any 
but  Brussels  carpets  are  manufactured  there  now,  those  that  go  by 
the  name  of  Kidderminster  being  really  manufactured  in  Yor^hire 
and  Scotland. 

36.  Warwickshire.— East  of  the  county  town,  Wartoickf  on  the 
Avon,  is  Leamington  Spa,  and  north  of  it  are  the  remains  ofKenihoorih 
Castle,  where  the  E^rl  of  Leicester  entertained  Queen  Elizabeth  seven- 
teen days,  as  described  by  Scott  in  his  romance  of  Kenilworth.  Below 
Warwick  is  Stratford-upon-Avon,  the  birth  and  burial  place  of  Shak- 
spere.  Rugby^  on  the  borders  of.  NorthamptonJBhire,  is  the  seat  of  a 
famous  public  school,  and  a  great  central  railway  station.  Coventry 
manufactures  ribbons  and  watches.  In  the  north-western  angle  of  the 
county,  aiid  nearly  in  the  centre  of  England,  is  Birmingham,  the  chief 
seat  of  the  hardware  manufacture,  and  inferior  in  extent  as  a  manu- 
Picturing  centre  only  to  Manchester.    Birmingham  has  been  caUed 
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the  ''toj-sliop  of  Europe,**  and  might  also  he  called  the  annory  of 
the  world,  so  extensive  is  the  scale  on  which  the  maDufactore  of  fire- 
arms is  carried  on.  It  is  the  only  town  in  the  United  Kingdom  where 
steel  pens  are  manufactured.  The  vulgar  name  Brummagem  is  not 
far  removed  from  what  was  the  original  form,  Bromwich-ham. 


\  FOUR  COUNTIES  BOSDERING  ON  WALES. 

37.  MoNMOUTHsmRB. — Prom  Chtpstow,  at  the  mouth  of  the  Wye, 
to  Tmiem  Abbey,  a  few  miles  below  the  county  town,  Monmouth,  also 
on  the  Wye,  the  scenery  is  very  beautiful,  and  attracts  crowds  of 
tourists.  The  tides  at  Chepstow  are  remarkably  high,  rising  some- 
times sixty  feet.  Newport,  at  the  mouth  of  the  Usk,  exports  iron  and 
coal,  and  contests  with  Cardiff  md  Sv?aniea  the  honour  of  being  the 
chief  port  of  South  Wales. 

38.  Herefordshire. — One  of  the  two  cider  counties,  Devonshire 
being  the  other.    County  town,  Hereford,  on  the  Wye. 

39.  Shropshirb,  or  Salop.^ — ^The  county  town,  i^ewthury,  on  the 
Severn,  is  the  chief  mart  for  Welsh  flannel.  Lower  down,  Bridge- 
north,  near  which  Charles  II.  was  concealed  in  the  oak.  South-east 
from  Shrewsbury  is  the  village  of  CcUbrooh  Dale,  giving  name  to  a 
most  productive  iron  and  coal  district,  in  which  are  petroleum 
springs.  The  first  iron  bridge  ever  constructed  was  thrown  across  the 
idevem  here.  Wdlkigian,  at  the  foot  of  the  Wrekin,  a  conspicuous 
isoUted  hill  (p.  49). 

40.  Cheshire. — ^The  county  town,  Chester,  on  the  Dee,  is  surrounded 
by  a  wall,  about  two  miles  io  circumference,  and  broad  enough  on  the 
top  for  two  persons  to  waJk  abreast.  It  is  used  as  a  promenade.  The 
four  principal  streets  leading  from  the  four  gates  to  the  centre,  are 
furnished  with  footpaths,  not  as  usual  on  the  ground,  but  along  the 
first  floor  of  the  houses ;  these  galleries  are  protected  from  the  weather 
by  the  storey  above,  and  are  called  the  rows,  ^  Birkenhead,  opposite 
Liverpool,  has  advanced  more  rapidly  from  insignificance  to  com- 
mercial importance  than  any  other  place  in  the  kingdom.  In  1831 
its  population  scarcely  exceeded  4000,  and  in  1851  it  amounted  to 
33,495,  since  when  it  has  at  least  doubled  itself.  Its  dock  accom- 
modation promises  to  rival  that  of  Liverpool.  Northioich,  on  the 
Weaver,  has  mines  of  rock  salt  and  brine  springs,  and  the  most  exten- 
sive salt-works  in  England.  Macclesfield  has  extensive  cotton  and 
silk  manu&ctures.    For  Stockport,  see  Lancashire. 

YI. — THE  TWELVE  COUNTIES  OF  WALES, 
(a.)  The  six  counties  in  North  Wales. 

41.  Flintshire. — The  county  town,  Flint,  on  the  estuary  of  the 

a  TliA  abbrayiAted  nunM  of  ooontlM  originated  in  th«  contraotionB  oaoal  in  legal  dooi^ 
aoaU  written  in  Latin. 
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Dee,  is  the  port  of  Chester.  Near  it  is  ffolywetty  so  called  from  St 
Winifred^s  Well,  which  was  ancieotly  much  freqaented  by  pilgnms 
on  account  of  its  supposed  medicinal  yirtues ;  it  throws  up  twenty-one 
tons  of  water  per  minute,  and  the  stream  which  flows  trom  it  turns 
several  mills  during  the  first  mile  of  its  ooiuae. 

42.  DENBiOHsmRE. — County  town,  Denbigh  A  considerable  seat 
of  the  flannel  trade  is  Wrexham^  partly  in  Flintshire.  In  this  county 
is  the  romantic  vale  of  Llangollen. 

43.  Carnarvonshire.— County  town,  Camanon,  on  the  Menai 
Straits,  where  was  born  Edward  ii.,  the  first  English  prince  who  was 
styled  Prince  of  Wales.  Bangor^  on  the  same  straits,  has  immense 
quarries  of  the  finest  slate.  Comoag  has  one  of  the  famous  railway 
tubular  bridges ;  it  spans  the  river  Conway,  and  is  400  feet  long. 

44.  Anolbsea. — ^The  Menai  Straits,  which  separate  An^lesea  from 
the  mainland,  have  long  been  spanned  by  a  suspension  bridge,  called 
the  Menai  Bridge,  which  bears  two  carriage-ways  and  a  footpath 
between  them.  When  the  Chester  and  Holyhead  Railway  was  con- 
structed, a  tubular  bridge  was  thrown  across,  called  the  Britannia 
Bridge.  This  has  also  two  carriage-ways,  one  for  the  np  and  another 
for  the  down  train.  Each  consists  of  four  iron  tubes,  supported  by  a 
central  pier,  built  on  the  Britannia  Bock  in  the  middle  of  the  straits, 
by  two  piers  on  the  opposite  shores,  and  by  two  abutments  further 
inland  on  either  side.  The  entire  length  is  1516  feet,  or  more  than 
a  quarter  of  a  mile.  Under  both  these  bridges  the  lai^^t  ships  can 
pass.  As  Anglesea  was  the  chief  seat  of  Druidical  leammg  and  super- 
stition among  the  ancient  Britons,  cromlechs  and  other  Droimcal 
remains  abound  in  it.  There  are  also  copper  mines.  The  county 
town,  Beaumarisy  on  the  Menai  Straits,  is  a  bathing-place.  On  the 
opposite  side,  Amlwch  exports  copper.  The  most  populous  town  is 
Uolyheady  on  an  island  of  the  same  name,  separated  from  Anglesea 
by  a  narrow  channel  fordable  in  some  places  at  low  water.  Holy- 
head is  the  point  of  England  nearest  Ireland,  and  derives  all  its 
importance  from  bein^  an  Irish  mul-packet  station*  The  distance 
to  Dublin  is  only  64  mdes. 

45.  Merionethshire. — ^This  county  contains  the  largest  lake  in 
Wales,  Lake  Bala,  from  which  the  Dee  takes  its  rise.  County  towns, 
Bala  and  Dolgdfy. 

46.  Montgomeryshire. — County  town,  MonJtgcmery,  WeUhpoolj 
on  the  Severn,  is  the  limit  of  navigation  on  that  river. 

(5.)  The  8ix  counties  in  SouJth  Wales, 

47.  Cardiganshire.— County  town,  Cardigan^  on  the  Teify. 
Lampeter  has  a  college  for  the  education  of  the  Welsh  clergy. 
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48.  Badnorshirb.— County  towns,  Badnot  and  Pnsteign. 

49.  Brecknockshibb  or  Breconshibe. — Conntr  town,  Brecknock 
or  Brecon,  on  the  Usk. 

60.  Glamorganshire.— The  county  town,  Cardiff;  on  the  Taff,  is 
the  port  of  Merdiyr  Tydml,  which  is  the  centre  of  the  South  Wales 
iron  district.  Sioansea  has  extensive  smelting  furnaces  for  copper : 
the  copper  ore  both  of  Cornwall  and  of  Australia  is  smelted  there. 

51.  Carmarthenshire. — ^The  county  town,  Carmarthm,  on  the 
Towy,  is  the  birthplace  of  the  celebrated  Wekh  prophet.  Merlin. 

52.  Pembrokeshire. — County  town,  Pembroke.  East  from  it, 
Tenby,  a  &Tourite  watering-place.  St  Davida  is  inhabited  aUnost 
exclusiyely  by  clergymen  connected  with  the  cathedral. 

▼n.  I8LA19D8  NOT  INCLUDBD  IN  THE  COUNTIES. 

The  Isle  of  Man  (about  thirty  miles  long  and  twelve  miles  broad) 
commands  views  of  all  the  three  kingdoms ;  it  is  intersected  from 
Boath-west  to  north-east  by  a  chain  of  hills,  the  highest  point  of  which, 
Snafeil,  is  2000  feet  above  the  level  of  the  sea.  CasUeUm  is  the 
capital,  but  Douglas  (pop.  12,500)  is  the  largest  town.  The  Calf  of 
Man  is  an  islet  at  the  southern  extremity  of  the  Isle  of  Man.  The 
hnmbler  classes  in  Man  still  use  a  Celtic  dialect  called  the  Manx. 

The  Channel  Islands,  Aldemey,  Guernsey,  Jersey,  and  Sark,  are 
all  that  now  remain  to  the  English  crown  of  the  original  Norman 
possessions.  They  were  united  to  the  crown  of  England  by  Henry  I., 
but  have  always  been  governed  by  their  own  laws.  The  only  pro- 
cess from  the  courts  at  Westminster  that  has  force  in  them  is  the 
writ  of  Habeas  Corpus.  On  the  principles  of  feudal  sovereignty, 
however,  appeals  from  the  Channel  Islands,  as  from  the  co]pnies,  are 
brought  before  the  Soverei^  in  Council.  The  people  are  more 
French  than  English  in  their  appearance  and  manners,  and  Norman 
French  is  still  used  in  the  churches  and  law  courts ;  but  English  is 
very  generally  understood.  The  climate  is  still  milder  than  that  of 
Devonshire.  Neither  excise  duties  nor  assessed  taxes  are  known  in 
these  islands,  in  consequence  of  which  they  are  a  favourite  resort 
with  persons  of  limited  means  accustomed  to  the  small  luxuries  of 
life.  They  are  also  frequented  by  invalids.  St,  Hetier,  the  largest 
town,  is  in  Jersey,  and  has  upwards  of  29,500  inhabitants. 

CLA88IFIGATI0N  OF  TOWNS  AND  REMARKABLE  PLAGES  IN  ENGLAND 
ACCORDING  TO  THE  RIVER  BASINS.^ 

Aun,    .    .    Alnwick. 
Wassbick      Morpeth. 

Tnoi^    •    .    Tynemoath,  North  and  South  Shields,  WallsendtNewcftsae, 
Gateshead,  Headkan. 
1  FlMM  wbWh  an  Bol  IM0M  sn  pat  m  IteliM. 
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Wbib, 
Tbb8, 
HuMnsB, 
Yo] 


Tbsht,     • 


WlTHAH,    • 

NSN, 

Gbs^t  Ousx, 


•  Sunderland,  Darham. 

•  Hartlepool,  Stockton,  Darlington. 
.    Grimsbyt  HolL 

OusB,  York,  Ripon. 

Trib,  r.  h,^  Doncaater,  Sheffield,  on  the  Don. 
Leeds,  on  tbe  Aire. 
Wakefield,  Halifax,  on  the  Calder,  trib.  of 

Aire. 
Bradford,  on  another  trib.  of  the  Aire. 
Haddersfield,  on  trib.  of  the  Calder. 
North  Allerton,  near  the  Swale. 
Beverley,  near  the  HolL 
Newark,  Nottingham,  Barton,  Stoke. 

Trib,  r.  h.  Leiceater,  Longhborongh,  on  the  Soar. 
Birmingham,  on  the  Tame. 
Stafford  on  the  Sow. 
Trib,  I  b,  Derby,  Cromford,  Belper,  MaUock,  on  the 
Derwent 
Boston,  Lincoln,  Grantham. 

Wisbeach,  Peterborough,  Northampton.  [Ingham. 

Lynn,  Ely,  St.  Ives,  Huntingdon,  Bedford,  Olney,  Bock- 
Trib,  r.  b.  Bury  St  Edmunds,  on  the  Larke, 
Cambridge,  on  the  Cam. 
Yarmouth. 
Trib.  I  b,  Worttead,  on  trib.  of  the  Bare. 
Norwich,  on  the  Wensom. 
Ipswich. 
Colchester. 

Chelmsford,  LiUle  Dunmow, 

Graresend,  Tilbury  Fort,  Woolwich,  Blackwall,  Green- 
wich, Deptford,  London,  Westminster,  Southwark, 
Lambeth,  Chelsea,  Kew,  Richmond,  Kingston,  £unny^ 
mede^  Windsor,  Eton,  Bray,  Oxfoid. 
Trib.  r.  b.  Sheemess,  Chatham,  Rochester,  Mud- 
stone,  Tunbridge,  on  the  Medway. 
Guildford,  Famham,  Alton,  on  the  Wey. 
Reading,  Newbury,  on  the  Kennet 
Wantage,  on  trib.  of  the  Ock. 
Trib.  I  b.  Hertfo^  Luton,  on  the  Lea;  Dunstahle 
west  of  the  Lea. 
St  Albans,  on  trib.  of  the  Colne. 
Woodstock  and  Blenheim  Fark^  on  trib. 

oftheIsis.> 
Witney,  on  the  Windrosh. 
Stoub       •       .    Ganterbnry. 

WutemCoatL 
Carlisle,  Appleby. 

Maryport  [Keswick. 

Workington;  and  on  the  Greta,  trib.  of  the  Derwent, 

«]id<.».rignUyMtpMttT6lj"ri«1Ubuik'*and«t«ftlMuik.«    •  See  p.  48^  Note  1. 


Yare, 


Orwell,   . 

COLNB, 

Chelmeh,  . 
THAJuea^   • 


Edeh, 
Ellbe, 
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Kent, 

LUNE, 

Wyre, 
Kibble, 


Deb, 
Clwyd, 
Maw, 
Teify, 

TOWY, 

Severn, 


Ax,  . 

Farbet  and  Tone, 


Tamab, 
ExE, 

Otter, 
Fkohe, 
Avon, 
Itchen, 
Sussex  Ouse, 


Kendal. 

Lancaster. 

Fleetwood. 

Preston. 

Birkenhead,  Livei-pool,  Stockport. 

Trib.  r,  b.  Manchester,  on  the  Irwell. 

Bolton,  on  trib.  of  the  IrwelL 
Trib.  L  b,  Norwich,  on  the  Weaver. 
Macclesfield,  on  the  Bollin. 
Flint,  Chester,  Llangollen,  Balla. 
Denhiffh. 

Dolgefly,  on  a  tributary. 
Cardigan,  Lampeter. 
Carmarthen. 

Berkeley,  Gloucester,  Worcester,  Bridgenorth,  Shrews- 
bury, Welshpool. 

Tnb.  r.  b,  Cardiff,  Merthyr  Tydvil,  on  the  Taff. 
Newport,  Brecknock,  on  the  Usk. 
Chepstow,  Monmouth,  Hereford,  on  the 
Wye ;  Badnor,  on  trib.  of  the  Wye. 
Trib.  I.  b.  Clifton,  Bristol,  Bath,  on  the  Lower  Avon. 
Cheltenham,  on  the  Chelt.' 
Tewkesbury,  Stratford,  Warwick,  Rugby, 
on  the  Upper  Avon;  Leamington,  ou 
the  Leam,  trib.  of  the  Upper  Avon; 
Coventry,  north  of  the  Upper  Avon. 
Kidderminster,   on  the   Stour;    Dudley, 
Wolverhampton,  east  of  the  Stour. 
Wells. 

Taunton,  on  the  Tone;    Bridgewater,  on  the  Parret; 
Glastonbury,  on  trib.  of  the  Parret. 

Sovfhem  Coast. 
Plymouth,  Devonport,  Launceston. 
Exeter. 
Honiton. 

Poole,  Dorchester. 
Salisbury,  Clarendon  Park. 
Southampton,  Winchester. 
Lewis. 


MARITIME  TOWNS  NOT  AT  THE  MOUTH  OF  ANY  RIVER. 
Eastern  Coast. 
Bamborough,  Scarborough,  Lowestoft,  Harwich,  Margate,  Eamsgate, 
Sandwich,  Deal,  Dover,  Folkstone,  Hythe,  Romney. 
Western  Coast. 
Whitehaven,  St.  Bees,  Douglas,  Castleton,  Amlwch,  Holyhead,  Beauma- 
ris, Bangor,  Carnarvon,  St.  Davids,  Milford,  Pembroke,  Swansea,  Penzance 
Southern  Coast. 
Falmouth,  Truro,  Brixham,  Torquay,  Lymington,  Newport,  Ryde,Po 
mouth,  Gosport,  Portsea,  Chichester,  Brighton,  Hastings  and  St.  Leor 
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LIST  OF  aTIES  AND  B0B0UQB8  HATING  DBFINSD  MUNICIPAL  OB 

PAELIAMENTABT  LIMITS,  AND  A  POPULATION  OP 

10,000  OR  UPWARDS,^ 


Beverley, 

Carmarthen, 

Chesterfield,     . 
•Frome,     . 
•Lewes,     . 

Poole, 
*Reigate,  . 

Tiverton,. 

"Windsor, . 

Barnstaple, 

Bridgewater,    . 

Great  Grimsby, 

Louth,     . 

Truro, 

Warwick, 

Weymouth  and  Melcombe 
Recis, . 

Congleton, 

Hartlepool, 

Kendal,    . 

Newark,  . 
•Peterborough,  • 


Salisbury, 

Stafford,  . 
•Whitby,  . 

Bedford,  . 
10,000    Bcrwick-on-Tweed, 

Bury  St.  Edmunds,  . 

Newcastle-under-Lyme, 

Boston,    • 

Durham, . 

Lancaster, 

Kidderminster, 

Pembroke, 
11  no(\  *Taunton, . 
11,000    Winchester, 

Doncaster, 

Gloucester, 

Hereford, 

Kin^*8  Lynn, 

Rochester, 
12,000    Scarborough, 

Gravesend, 
•Whitehaven, 


12,000 
13,000 
14,000 
15,000 

16,000 

17,000 
18,000 

,000 


}i9; 


1  The  statements  of  population  fn  this  list  are  based  on  the  mnniclpal  limits,  except 
in  the  few  cases  where  the  census  returns  of  1861  give  the  population  only  according 
to  the  parliamentary  limits.  These  cases  are  distinguished  by  an  asterisk.  The  muni- 
cipal and  parliamentary  limits  frequently  coincide,  but  sometimes  there  is  a  great 
difference  between  them.  Witness  Greenwich  and  Stoke-upon-Trent  The  population 
of  Greenwich  itself  \b  not  more  than  one-third  of  that  assigned  to  the  parliamentary 
borough,  which  includes  Deptford  and  Woolwich  along  with  Greenwich  properly  so 
called :  and  the  parliamentary  borough  of  Stoke-upou-Trent  includes  some  half-dozen 
other  towns,  besides  Btoke-upon-Trent  itseUl 

Some  places  of  considerable  population,  not  being  either  cities  or  borous^is,  are 
omitted  firom  the  above  list  Of  such  places  Birkenhead  (see  p.  65)  is  the  most  im- 
portant 

The  population  is  in  each  case  expressed  In  the  nearest  thousand  to  the  census 
returns  of  186L 
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Canterbury, 

Lincoln,  • 

Shrewsbury, 

Hastings, 

Maidstone, 

Newport  (Monm.), 

Wakefield, 

Colchester, 

Dover,     . 

Beading, . 

Cambridge, 

Warrington, 

Oxford,    . 

Carlisle,  . 

Chester,  . 

Worcester, 

Cardiff    . 

Northampton, 

Exeter,    . 

Tynemouth, 

Ashton-nnder-Lyne, 

Great  Yarmouth, 
^Huddersfield,  . 

South  Shields, 
*Chatham, 

Macclesfield, 
♦Stroud,    . 

Halifax,  . 
♦Bury, 

rs^ich,  . 
hdale, 
WdsaU,  . 
Wigan,    . 
♦Cheltenham, 
York,       . 


-  21,000 
22,000 

•  23,000 

24,000 

-  26,000 

-  26,000 

28,000 
29,000 

'31,000 

32,000 
33,000 

34,000 
36,000 

36,000 
37,000 

38,000 
140,000 


Coventry, 

Derby,     . 

Swansea, 
•Dudley,  . 

Southampton,  . 

Bath, 

Wolverhampton, 

Blackbumy 

Leicester, 

Bolton,    . 

Oldham,  . 

Norwicli, . 

Nottingham,    . 

Brighton, 

Sunderland, 
♦Merthyr  Tydvil, 

Preston,  . 

Portsmouth,     • 

Hull,        . 
♦Stoke-upon-Trent, 

Bradford, 

Plymouth,  with  Devonport,  113,000 
•Greenwich,      .        .         .    139,000 

Newcastle-upon-Tyne,  with 

Gateshead,   .        .        .   146,000 

Bristol 154,000 

Sheffield,.         .         .         .    185,000 

Leeds,      .         .         •        .   207,000 

Birmingham,    .        .        .  296,000 

Manchester,  with  Salford,    440,000 

Liverpool,         .         .         .  444,000 

London,  within  the  limits 
of  the  Metropolis  Local 
Government  Act, .         2,800,000 


•     41,000 

;  I  43,000 

!  45,000 

.  47,000 

.  63,000 

.  61,000 

.  63,000 

.  68,000 

.  70,000 

.  72,000 

;|  76,000 

.     78,000 
.     80,000 

•}  83,000 

.'     96,000 

•     99,000 

101,000 

106,000 


SUPPLEMENTARY  MATTEB. 


English  Scenery. — All  that  distinguishes  a  British  landscape  in  general 
from  a  continental  one,  is  especially  characteristic  of  a  landscape  in  Eng- 
land ;  for  Engliuid  has  enjoyed,  longer  than  either  Scotland  or  Ireland  that 
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perfect  secnrity  for  life  and  property  which  allows  CAp:taI  to  nccnmnlate,  and 
enables  induslry  at  once  to  subdue  and  to  embellish  natnre.  On  the  CoDtiueni 
many  towns  are  walled  and  fortilied,  and  military  unifonns  obtrude  themselves 
on  the  view  ;  in  England  the  towns  arc  all  open,  and  neither  the  police  nor  the 
military  attract  attention.  On  the  Continent  the  peasantry  live  in  villages; 
in  England  they  are  scattered  over  the  whi.le  face  of  the  country  in  hamlets 
and  single  cottages,  the  villages  being  inhabited  chiefly  by  shopkeepers  and 
handicraftsmen.  The  number  of  isolated  houses  in  a  country  is  always  in 
proportion  to  the  degree  of  security  for  life  and  property,  and  to  the  length 
of  time  during  which  said  security  has  been  enjoyed  without  interruption. 
Jlence,  whilst  isolated  houses  are  mot  with  in  the  countries  of  north-western 
Europe,  though  not  by  any  means  in  the  same  proportion  as  in  England, 
thi-re  are  none  in  chronically  disturbed  countries  like  Spain,  Greece,  and 
Turkey.  The  division  of  the  surface  by  hedges  and  hedgerows  is  another 
peculiarity  which  strikes  the  Contiuental  traveller  in  England ;  and  this,  to- 
gether with  the  sight  of  cattle  and  sheep  feeding  in  the  meadows  at  all 
seasons  of  the  year,  gives  him  an  impression  of  pre-eminent  verdore  and 
fertility.  In  the  north  of  Europe  the  flocks  and  herds  are  housed  during 
half  the  year,  owing  to  the  severity  of  winter ;  in  the  south  they  are  driven 
to  the  mountains  at  tho  beginning  of  summer,  because  all  the  lower  pastures 
are  burned  up  by  tho  sun  ;  and  in  the  maritime  countries  of  the  Continent 
opposite  England,  the  cattle  are  seldom  let  into  the  fields  at  all,  because  it 
is  judged  more  economical  to  cut  the  fodder  and  carry  it  to  them  in  an  out- 
house. 

English  Race. — ^The  Anglo-Saxon  race  prevails  throughout  England,  and 
the  Celtic  throughout  Wales,  where  also  a  Celtic  dialect  is  still  spoken. 
Some  of  tho  Welsh  fashions  are  peculiar ;  the  women's  bonnet,  for  example, 
is  scarcely  distinguishable  from  a  man's  hat.  The  Anglo-Saxon  element  in 
England  is  largely  mingled  with  others ;  with  the  Scandinavian  in  both  the 
extreme  north  and  the  extreme  south,  with  the  Norman  in  the  east,  and  with 
the  Celtic  towards  Wales  and  Cornwall ;  and  to  this  mixture  of  races  many 
attiibute  the  superior  energy  of  the  English.  England  is  surpassed  by  other 
countries  in  several  respects ;  by  Germany  in  learning,  b^  Italy  in  the  fine 
arts,  and  by  France  in  ornamental  manufactures ;  but  she  is  ahead  of  them 
all  in  every  department  of  mechanical  labour.  Practicality  is  a  main  feature 
of  the  English  mind  :  it  loves  material  results,  and  possesses  a  happy  instinct 
for  discovering  how  these  can  be  best  accomplished.  The  English  people 
are  farther  characterized  by  a  spirit  of  moderation,  and  by  love  of  fair  play  ; 
qualities  to  which  are  due,  in  no  small  measure,  both  the  success  of  repre- 
sentative government  among  them,  and  the  facility  with  which  they  have 
always  been  able  to  combine  for  the  promotion  of  any  great  object,  social 
or  political.  The  supercilious  bearing  of  the  English  is  a  subject  of  general 
remark  abroad  ;  partly  because  the  English  possess  dignity  of  manner,  which 
all  the  continental  nations  want,  except  the  Spaniards,  and  partly  because 
pride  is  often  the  soul  of  that  reserve  with  which  English  dignity  is  fenced 
round. 

English  Church. — The  Church  of  England  both  mirrors  and  moulds  the 
national  character :  she  requires  great  outward  reverence  from  her  worship- 
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pen,  bnt  allows  them  great  freedom  of  thought,  speech,  and  action.  The 
iiighest  honours  are  conferred  npon  her  clergy ;  the  Archbishop  of  Canter- 
bury is  the  first  peer  of  the  realm,  next  to  the  royal  family,  and  the  Arch- 
bishop cf  York  is  the  third,  the  Lord  High  Chancellor  taking  rank  betwixt 
them.  These  two  archbishops  preside  respectively  over  the  two  provinces 
into  which,  for  ecclesiastical  purposes,  England  is  divided.  The  unequal 
distribution  of  the  ecclesiastical  revenues  in  the  Church  of  England  has 
long  been  a  subject  of  complaint.  There  are  in  all  upwards  of  10,000  bene- 
fices, and,  whilst  one-third  of  these  are  worth  more  than  £300  a  year,  nearly 
as  many  of  them  are  worth  less  than  half  that  amount ;  there  are  indeed 
nearly  2000  of  them  under  £100  in  annual  value.  Farther,  tbe  average 
stipend  of  the  curates,  of  whom  there  are  nearly  6000,  is  only  about  £80. 
The  adherents  of  tbe  Church  of  England  are  more  numerous  than  those  of 
all  the  other  denominations  together;  but  the  latter  have  more  places  of 
worehip  by  about  2000.  On  the  census  Sunday  in  1851,  there  were  present 
in  the  Established  churches  3i  millions  persons,  and  in  all  other  places  of 
worship,  3^  millions.  The  Methodists,  the  Independents,  and  the  Baptists, 
are  the  nM>st  considerable  among  the  dissenting  bodies. 

English  Universities  and  Schools. — In  close  connexion  with  the  Church 
of  England  are  the  two  ancient  universities  of  Oxford  and  Cambridge.  Till 
a  few  years  ago,  only  members  of  the  Church  of  England  were  allowed  to 
study  at  Oxford,  and  though  dissenters  were  allowed  to  study  at  Cambridge, 
thev  could  not  obtain  a  degree.  Kow,  however,  the  studies  and  honour  of 
both  universities  are  open  to  all.  The  only  other  university  in  England 
which  aspires  to  the  same  rank  with  these  ancient  foundations  is  that  of 
London,  which  has  no  ecclesiastical  connexion  whatever.  It  consists  of  two 
coUeges,  tho  one  called  King's,  which  is  in  connexion  with  the  Church  of 
England ;  the  other  called  University  College,  which  is  as  free  from  associa- 
tion with  any  particular  church  as  the  university  itself.  There  is  a  small 
university  at  I)urham ;  at  St.  Bees,  Cumberland,  there  is  a  college  for 
the  education  of  the  clergy  in  the  North  of  England,  and  at  Lampeter,  Cardi- 
ganshire, a  similar  institution  for  the  Welsh  clergy.  The  great  public 
schools  of  England  are  those  of  Westminster,  Lonaon ;  of  Eton  on  the 
Thames,  opposite  Windsor ;  of  Harrow,  in  Middlesex,  north  of  London ; 
of  Rugby,  in  Warwickshire,  and  of  Winchester,  Hampshire.  Besides  these 
are  a  great  many  smaller  endowed  grammar-schools ;  but  the  middle-class 
population  of  England  has  long  outgrown  the  teaching  power  of  all  these 
institutions,  and  immense  numbers  of  youth  now  receive  their  education  in 
private  schools,  very  many  of  which  are  also  boarding  establishments.  There 
never  was  in  England  a  system  of  national  education  for  the  working-classes ; 
but  of  late  years  Government  has  expended  large  suras  annually  in  ^ants 
to  schools  in  which  religion  is  taught,  and  which,  besides  submitting  to 
Government  inspection,  comply  with  certain  conditions  as  to  buildings  and 
salary.  In  conse(|uence  of  this  arrangement,,  so  many  schools  have  been 
established  by  vanous  societies,  but  especially  by  the  Church  of  England, 
that  now  popular  education  is  almost  as  widely  diffiised  in  England  as  in 
Scotland. 
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SCOTLAND. 

Area,  30,238  bo.  miles,  little  more  tban  half  that  of  EnglaDcl  and  Wales. 
Pop.,  Three  Millions,  nearly  one-sixth  that  of  England  and  Wales. 

Political  Divisions. — Scotland,  or  North  Britain,  is  divided 
into  thirty-three  counties.  Invemess-shire,  the  largest,  is  ninety- 
one  times  the  size  of  Clackmannanshire,  the  smallest ;  and 
Lanarkshire,  the  most  populous,  contains  upwards  of  half  a  million 
inhabitants,  t.^.,  more  than  a  sixth  of  the  whole  population  of 
the  country,  while  Kinross-shire,  the  least  populous,  does  not  con- 
tain so  many  as  8000  inhabitants.  The  only  towns  besides 
Edinburgh  in  which  assizes  are  held,  are  the  following,  called 
circuit-towns : — Inverness,  Aberdeen,  Perth,  Stirling,  Inverary, 
Glasgow,  Ayr,  Dumfries,  Jedburgh. 

I. — The  Eleven  Central  Counties^  belonging  to  the  Valleys  of 
tlie  Forth  and  Clyde, 

Courtly  Toums. 
Haddington,  on  the  Tyne. 
Edinburgh,  near  the  Firth  of  Fortli. 
Linlithgow,  on  Linlithgow  Loch. 
Cupar,  on  the  Eden. 
Kinross,  on  Loch  Leven. 
Alloa,  on  the  Forth. 
Stirling,  on  the  Forth. 
Dumbarton,  on  the  Clyde. 
Lanark,  on  the  Clyde. 
Renfrew,  on  the  Cart,  trib.  of  the  Clyde, 
Ayr,  on  the  Ayr. 


Counties, 
Haddingtonshire, 
Edinburgh, 
Linlithgowshire, 
Fifeshire,  .     . 
Kinross-shire, 
Clackmannanshire, 
Stirlingshire,  . 
Dumbartonshire, 
Lanarkshire,   . 
Renfrewshire, 
Ayrshire,   .     . 


II. — The  Seven  Southern  Counties,  belonging  to  the  Vale  of 
Tioeed,  and  tlie  Soltoay  dope, 
Berwickshire,      .     .  Greenlaw,  on  the  Blackadder,  trib.  of  Tweed. 
Roxburghshire,    .     .  Jedbiu-gh,  on  the  Jed,  trib.  of  the  Teviot. 
Selkirkshire,  .     .     .  Selkirk,  on  the  Ettrick,  tiib.  of  the  TweetL 
Peeblessliire,  .     .     .  Peebles,  on  the  Tweed. 
Dumfriesshire,     .•    .  Dumfries,  on  the  Nith 
Kirkcudbright,    .     .  Kirkcudbright,  on  the  Deo. 
Wigtownshire,     .     .  Wigtown,  on  Wigtown  Bay. 
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in. — The  Fifteen  NorlJhern  Counties^  belonging,  except  Orkney  and 
Shetland^  in  whole  or  in  party  to  the  Mighiands, 


Oountiea. 
Bateshire, 
ArgyllBhire,   . 
Perthshire,    . 
Forfarshire,  . 
Kincardineshire, 
Aberdeenshire, 
Banfishire,     . 
Morayshire,  . 
Nairn,      .     . 
Inverness-shire, 
Eoss-shire,     . 
Cromarty, 
Sutherlandshire, 
Caithness, 


County  Toums. 
Rothesay,  on  the  Firth  of  Clyde. 
Inverary,  on  Loch  Fyne. 
Perth,  on  the  Tay. 
Forfar,  near  Forfar  Loch. 
Stonehaven,  on  the  coast 
Aberdeen,  on  the  Dee. 
Banff,  on  the  Deveron. 
Elgin,  on  the  Lossie. 
Nairn,  on  the  Nairn. 
Livemess,  on  the  Ness. 
Tain,  on  Dornoch  Firth. 
Cromarty,  on  Cromarty  Firth. 
Dornoch,  on  Dornoch  Firth. 
Wick,  on  the  Wick. 


Orkney  &  Shetland,    Kirkwall  and  Lerwick. 


TABLE  OF  THE  PRINCIPAL  NATUBAL  FEATURES  BELONGING  TO 
SCOTLAND. 


West  Coofd.  Interior. 

Capet  J  Istandsy  Bays  &c*         Mountains  and 

and  Rivers,  Lakes* 

B.  Solway  Firth.  \  Cheviot     .    .    M. 

Annan  .    .    .    R.|qcL.  St.  Mary's. 
Nith      .    •    .    K./S       Lowther    .    .     M. 
Dee  ...    .    R.(  B-Xj.  Ken. 
B.  Wigtown  Bay.        /  P 
G.  Burrow  Head. 

B.  Luce  Bay. 

C.  Mull  of  Galloway. 
C.  Corsill  Point. 
B.  Loch  Ryan. 

Ailsa  Craig    .     L 
C  MuU  of  Cantire. 
Ayr  .     .    .    .    R. 


Arran  .  .  . 
Bute  .  .  . 
L-vine  .  .  . 
B.  Firth  of  Clyde. 
Clyde    .    .    . 


I. 
I. 
R. 

R. 


Lammermoor 

Goat  Fell  . 

Tinto    .    . 

Pentlands 

N.  Berwick  Law  M. 

Campoie  Fells    M. 


M. 
M. 
M. 
M. 


East  Coast, 
Capes,  Islands,  Bays  cfu 
amd  Bivers. 
Tweed     ,    .    .     R. 


C.  St.  Ahh's  Bead. 

Tyne  .... 
B.  Firth  of  Forth. 
Forth      .     .    . 
Bass  Rock  .    . 
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Wext  Cowit. 

Interior, 

Bast  Coast 

Capet,  Islands,  Bays  dbi 

Mountains  and 

Capes,  Islands,  Bays  dbc 

and  £ivi,r8. 

Lakes. 

and  Biuers. 

B,  Loch  Long. 

L.  Hioinond. 

Inchkeith  .     . 

L 

B.  Loch  Fyne. 

Ben  Lomond  . 

M. 

May      ... 

I. 

C.  Mull  of  Oe. 

Ochils  .    .     . 

M. 

C.  Fife  Ness. 

B.  Sound  of  Isla  . 

L.  Catrine. 

Tay.    .     .    . 

R. 

B.  Sound  of  Jura  • 

Ben  Ledi  .     . 

M. 

B.  Firth  of  Tay. 

Colon  say     .     . 
B.  Sound  of  Mull 

Ben  VorUch  . 

M. 

.  0.  Baddoa  Ness. 

L.  Awe. 

1 

Stafla  and  lona 

L.  Earn. 

Kerrera  .     .     . 

Ben  Cmachan 

M. 

B.  Loch  Linnhe. 

L.  Tay. 

Tiree.     .    .     . 

I. 

Ben  Lawers  . 

M. 

Coll 

I. 

Schiehallion  . 

M. 

B.  Loch  Sunart. 

L.  Rannoch. 

South  Esk .    . 

R. 

C.  Ardnamurchan  Pt. 

L.  ShieL 

B.  Loch  I.evin. 

Grampians     . 

M. 

North  Esk.    . 

R. 

B.  Loch  Eil. 

Ben  Nevis      . 

M. 

Hum  .... 

I. 

L.  Lochy. 

Can&a    .    .    • 

I. 

L.  Oich. 

Dee  ...    . 

R. 

B.  Sleat  Sound. 

Lochnagar     • 

M. 

Don  ...    . 

R. 

Skye.    .    .    . 

I. 

Ben  Macdhui 

M. 

C.  Buchan  Ness. 

BarraandS.Ui8tL 

Caimtoul  .     . 

M. 

C.  Kinnaird's  Head 

. 

Benbecula  and 

L.Nea8. 

North  Uist  . 

I. 

Cainigorm   . 

M. 

Deveron     .    . 

R. 

B.  Loch  Carron. 

Ben  Attow     . 

M. 

Spey     .     .     . 

R. 

C.  Aird  Point. 

C.  Burg  Head. 

B.  The  Minch. 

B.  Moray  Firth. 

Harris    .     .    . 

I. 

BenWyvis    . 

M. 

Ness.    .     .    . 

R. 

Lewie     .    .    . 

L 

B.  Cromarty  Firth. 

C.  Tarbet  Ness. 

C.  Butt  of  Lewie. 

B.  Loch  Broom. 

Ben  More  .    . 
L.  Assynt. 

M. 

B.  Dornoch  Firth. 

C.  Noss  Head. 

C.  Cape  Wrath. 

C.  Duncansbv  Head. 

C.  Far-Out  Head. 

.&  North  Coast.  ^- 

C.  Dunnet  Ilead. 

North  of  the  Pentland  Firth  lie  the  Orkney  and  Shetland  Islands. 

CoNFiGimATioN. — The  outline  of  Scotland  is  so  deeply  in- 
dented, that  no  part  of  the  interior  is  distant  more  than  forty 
miles  from  the  sea ;  and  its  surface  is  so  irregular,  that  even  its 
largest  rivers  are  navigable  only  a  short  distance  above  their 
mouths  or  estuaries.  Thus  the  Clyde  is  navigable  only  to 
Glasgow,  the  Forth  only  to  Stirling,  and  the  Tay  only  to 
Perth.     Frequent  rapids  ^  prevent  the  use  of  even  the  smallest 

1  It  ifl  the  frequent  reeurrenes  of  rapids,  which  raoden  a  rirer,  haTing  wator  enough, 
unfit  for  navigatioiL    Bapid*  can  bo  avoided  by  oonftmotixig  an  artificial  "^^^^^^y  wdA, 
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barges  higher  up.  In  Scotland,  as  in  England,  the  mountains  lie 
generally  much  nearer  the  western  than  the  eastern  shore,  on 
which  account  all  the  more  considerable  rivers,  excepting  the 
Clyde,  fall  into  the  sea  on  the  eastern  shore.^  The  only  high 
and  rocky  parts  of  the  eastern  coast  are  between  Aberdeen  and 
Arbroath,  where  the  Grampians  spread  out  their  eastern  extre- 
mities ;  and  again  at  St.  Abb's  Head  and  southwards,  where  the 
Lammermoors  terminate.  Everywhere  else  the  eastern  coast  is 
low-;  and  from  Aberdeen  northwards  to  Tarbet  Ness  in  Boss- 
shire,  it  is  sandy  besides.  But  on  the  western  shore,  from  the 
Mull  of  Cantire  to  Cape  Wrath,  the  mountains  both  reach  to  the 
sea,  and  overspread  the  islands.  Owing  partly  to  the  prevalence 
of  rocky  mountains,  and  partly  to  the  general  inferiority  of  the 
soil,  only  one-fourth  of  Scotland  is  under  cultivation,  whereas 
three -fourths  of  England  are  so.  The  climate,  too,  is  so  much 
colder  and  moister  than  that  of  England,  that  harvest  is,  even  in 
the  most  favoured  district  of  Scotland,  a  month  later  than  in  the 
south  of  England. 

Central  District. — By  far  the  most  important  part  of  Scot- 
land is  the  central  district,  comprising  the  basins  of  the  Forth 
and  Clyde.  The  watershed  of  these  rivers  measures  less  than 
40  miles  across,  and  rises  to  no  greater  height  than  222  feet 
above  the  level  of  the  sea.2  East  of  this  low  watershed  are  the 
Pentland  Hills,  south-west  from  Edinburgh  ;  and  west  of  it  the 
Campsie  Fells,  stretching  from  near  Stirling  towards  Dumbarton. 
The  only  other  hills  in  this  central  district  are  the  Ochils,  stretch- 
ing from  near  Stirling  towards  Ejnross-shire,  and  the  Lomonds 
beyond  Loch  Leven.  These  hills  are  all  grassy,  and  the  highest 
of  the  Ochils,  Ben  Clach,  ie.,  stormy  mountain,  is  the  only  one 
exceeding  2000  feet  in  height     Between  two  lines  drawn,  the 

tcken  Ou^  are  few,  it  pays  to  do  so.  Thus,  not  fax  from  Limerick,  there  are  rapids  in  the 
couzw  of  the  Shannon ;  bat.  bj  the  aid  (rf  an  artificial  channel  at  that  point,  the  Shannon  is 
navi^sable  almost  to  itii  sonrce. 

>  This  faatara  is  much  more  distinctly  brought  ont  in  the  nmp  <tf  Sweden  and  Norway, 
whflce  the  range  of  mountains  along  the  western  coast  is  continnouL 

3  Aaam  this  low  watershed  was  erected  the  wall  of  Antoninus  Plus  (▲.&.  140).  This  was 
tbo  most  northeily  line  of  defence  erected  by  the  Bomans  across  Great  Britain :  it  waaa 
nene  eotxeDchment  connecting  certain  f orU  that  had  been  preTioosly  erected  by  Agrioola. 
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one  along  the  southern  shore  of  the  Firth  of  Tay  to  the  south- 
ern extremity  of  Loch  Lomond,  and  the  other  firom  St.  Abb's 
Head  to  Ailsa  Craig,  opposite  Girvan  in  Ayrshire,  lie  the  coal 
measures  of  Scotland,  iron  and  limestone  being  ooigoined  with 
coal,  as  in  England.  Hence  this  district,  inferior  to  none  in  point 
of  agriculture,  siupasses  all  others  in  Scotland  for  mines  and 
manufactures.  With  the  exception  of  Aberdeen,  Dundee  (For- 
farshire), and  Galashiels  (Selkirkshire),  which  are  seats  respec- 
tively of  the  cotton,  linen,  and  woollen  manufacture,  the  whole 
non-agricultural  industiy  of  Scotland  is  confined  to  this  central 
district. 

Lakgb  Towns. — ^The  central  district  also  contains  the  only  two 
large  towns  in  Scotland,  viz.,  Edinburgh  and  Glasgow.  The  former, 
near  the  Forth,  is  the  capital,  and  the  seat  of  the  highest  legal  tri- 
bunals ;  it  has  also  a  university,  and  a  very  extensive  publishing 
trade.  The  latter,  on  the  Clyde,  has  a  university  too,  but  is  chiefly 
noted  as  a  great  manufacturing  and  commercial  centre.  The  in- 
dustry of  Glasgow  is  manifold,  but  the  principal  branches  are  the 
cotton  and  iron  manufactures,  and  ship-building ;  its  commerce  is 
carried  on  chiefly  with  America  and  the  West  Indies.  Edinburgh 
and  Glasgow  fairly  represent  the  two  classes  into  which  the  other 
towns  of  the  central  district  may  be  divided.  Thus  (in  the  order 
of  their  size),  Ayr,  Stirling,  Lanark,  Cupar,  Haddington,  and 
Eenfrew,  resemble  Edinburgh,  by  being  county  towns  with  almost 
no  manufactures ;  while  Paisley,  Dunfermline,  Kilmarnock,  and 
Airdrie,  are  manufacturing  centres,  like  Glasgow.  Farther,  as 
the  population  of  Glasgow  is  more  than  double  that  of  Edinburgh, 
capital  though  it  be,  so  the  population  of  these  manufacturing 
centres  greatly  exceeds  that  of  the  county  towns.  Of  the  county 
towns  just  mentioned,  Ayr  and  Stirling  are  the  only  ones  having 
more  than  10,000  inhabitants ;  whilst  all  the  manufacturing 
towns  rise  above  that  limit,  and  Paisley  has  about  60,000  in- 
habitants.^    To  these  two  classes  of  towns,  must  be  added  the 

1  Let  the  teacher  point  out  eonnty  by  county,  that  Glasgow  is  larger  than  Lanark,  Paisley 
than  Renfrew,  Dunfermline  than  Cnpar,  Kilmarnock  than  Ayr,  and  Falkirk  than  Stirling : 
and  let  him  explain  how  it  comes  to  pass,  that  some  old  centres  of  popnlatlon  remain 
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te»-porta,  of  which  the  chief  in  the  central  district,  are  Leith,  the 
port  of  Edinburgh,  and  Greenock,  on  the  Clyde,  both  with  « 
population  considerably  exceeding  30,000. 

Southern  Distbict. — ^That  part  of  Scotland  which  lies  south 
of  the  central  district,  is  divided  into  two  by  a  continuation  ot 
the  Cheviot  Hills,  which,  under  various  names,  as  the  Lowthers, 
the  Moffat  Hills,  stretches  along  the  north  of  DumMesshire  to  the 
borders  of  Ayrshire.  These  hills,  like  the  Cheviots  themselves, 
and  the  hills  of  central  Scotland,  are  grassy.  On  their  northern 
side,  the  Tweed  and  its  tributaries  drain  a  country  which  is  finely 
pastoral  towards  the  sources  of  these  streams,  and  richly  agri- 
cultural lower  down.  On  their  southern  side,  sdl  the  rivers  flow 
into  the  Solway,  giving  name  to  dales,  which  are  separated  from 
one  another  by  parallel  ridges.  Gkdloway,  which  includes  the 
stewartry^  of  Kirkcudbright,  and  county  of  Wigtown,  is  so  hilly, 
and  its  hills  are  so  rocky,  that  it  may  be  called  the  southern 
Highlands.  Of  the  many  towns  in  the  pastoral  and  agi-icultural 
region  south  of  the  central  district,  Dimifries  is  the  only  one  with 
more  than  10,000  inhabitants. 

NojBTHERN  District. — The  greater  part  of  Scotland  north  ot 
the  central  district,  is  occupied  by  the  Highlands,  of  which  the 
natural  centre  is  Ben  Nevis,  in  the  southern  comer  of  Inverness- 
shire.  Ben  Nevis  is  not  only  the  highest  summit  of  the  Gram- 
pians, which  traverse  the  whole  breadth  of  Scotland  from  the 
southern  extremity  of  the  Caledonian  Canal  to  the  coast  south 
of  Aberdeen  ;  it  is  also  the  highest  mountain  in  the  British 
Islands.^  The  limits  of  the  Highlands  do  not  depend  on  situa- 
tion north  and  south.     They  are  simply  co-extensive  with  the 

■tationarv,  or  may  eTon  be  abandoned,  wbile  others  are  rapidly  enlarged,  and  new  ones 
spring  up.  Let  the  oommonest  ease  be  taken  /or  illnstration,  that  namely  of  a  county 
ouoe  purely  agriealtcural.  becoming  a  mining  and  inanofibctuiing  district  through  the  dis- 
ooTery  of  mineral  treasures. 

t  Kirkcudbright  is  called  a  stewartry,  because  the  chief  superintendent  of  its  legal  aflUrs 
bears  the  title  of  Steward,  instead  of  sheriff. 

*  Bern  means  wnnmiain.  Before  soientiflo  measurements  were  made,  Ben  Neris  was 
repatea  the  bluest  mountain  in  Scotland ;  these  transferred  the  honour  to  Ben  Mac  Dbui, 
ia  Che  Cairngorm  group,  Aberdeenshire,  but  a  rerision  of  the  calculations  restored  it  to  Ben 
Nons»  which  is  4406  feet  high. 
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great  mountain-ByBtem,  of  wliich  Ben  Nevia  is  the  culminating 
point.  They  include  the  counties  of  Argyll,  Inverness,  Boss, 
Cromarty,  and  Sutherland,  together  with  the  southern  parts  of 
Morayshire,  Banffshire,  and  Aberdeenshire,  and  the  west  of  Perth- 
shure.  The  Mull  of  Cantire,  though  considerably  south  of 
Berwick-upon-Tweed,  is  yet  in  the  Highlands  ;  on  the  other 
hand,  Caithness-shire,  the  most  northerly  of  the  Scotch  counties, 
is  not.  In  like  manner,  the  whole  western  coast  from  the  MuU 
of  Cantire  to  Cape  Wrath,  is  in  the  Highlands ;  whereas  the 
eastern  coast,  from  the  Firth  of  Tay  to  Dornoch  Firth,  belongs  to 
the  Lowlands. 

The  Highlands. — -The  Highlands  are  divided  pretty  equally 
into  two,  by  a  deep  gorge,  called  Glenmore  (i.*.,  Great  Glen), 
which  contains  a  series  of  long  narrow  lakes,  forming,  with  some 
artificial  cuttings,  the  Caledonian  Canal.  From  Fort  George  to 
the  Sound  of  Mull,  this  gorge  measures  100  miles,  which  is  also 
the  length  of  the  Grampian  range.  Glenmore  is  especially 
remarkable,  as  representing  on  a  large  scale,  the  characteristic 
feature  of  the  Highlands  throughout ;  for  their  whole  surface  is 
cut  up  by  similar,  though  smaller  gorges,  most  of  them  with  a 
lake  or  lakes,  long  and  narrow,  like  those  of  Glenmore.^  In  such 
a  country  agriculture  is  impossible  :  even  pasturage  is  scanty ; 
for  wind  and  rain  so  beat  upon  the  ridges,  as  to  prevent  the 
accumulation  of  soil  upon  their  surface.  West  of  Glenmore 
especially,  the  Highlands  are  one  great  assemblage  of  bare  rocky 
moimtains,  awfully  wild  and  grand.  It  is  only  where  they  border 
on  the  Lowlands,  as  along  the  Dee  in  Aberdeenshire,  and  in  the 
Trosachs  in  the  south  of  Perthshire,  that  Highland  scenery  com- 
bines beauty  with  grandeur. 

NoRTHEEN  Lowlands. — ^After  throwing  off  the  Cairngorm^ 
group,  just  where  Inverness-shire,  Aberdeenshire,  and  Banffshire 

I  Let  the  teacher  point  out  examples  on  the  map,  tueb  as  the  Olen  of  Loch  Shin,  in 
Sutherlandshiro,  and  that  of  Loch  Shiell,  between  InTernefls-shire  and  A^Uahire,  near  the 
point  of  Ardcaxnurehan. 

s  Cairngorm  mountain  gives  name  to  a  yellowish-browB  racieij  of  rock-crystal  found 
upon  it,  and  mnch  used  by  jewellers. 
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meet,  the  Grampians  are  flanked  on  either  side  by  Lowlands, 
which,  like  the  southern  Lowlands  of  Scotland,  are  so  caUed 
merely  by  comparison  with  the  Highlands.  The  many  rivers 
which  traverse  ihem  testify  to  a  succession  of  hill  and  dale  in 
the  Lowlands,  corresponding  to  that  of  mountain  and  glen  in  the 
Highlands.  South  of  the  Grampians,  and  extending  from  Stone- 
haven, in  Kincardineshire,  to  near  Stiriing,  a  distance  of  eighty 
miles,  is  Strathmore,^  the  largest  tract  of  cultivated,  and,  on  the 
whole,  level  land  in  Scotland.  Great  part  of  it  is  drained  by  the 
lay,  the  longest  and  largest  river  in  Scotland.  North  of  the 
Grampians,  the  most  considerable  rivers  are  the  Spey  and  the  Dee, 
which  have  their  origin  and  course  on  opposite  sides  of  the  Cairn- 
gorm group.  The  Spey  is  the  most  rapid  of  British  rivers,  and 
the  Dee  rises  at  a  higher  elevation  than  any  other,  viz.,  4060  feet. 
Both  Strathmore  and  the  eastern  Lowlands  are  in  a  state  of  high 
cultivation,  and  contain  a  number  of  towns,  situated,  for  the  most 
part,  at  or  near  the  mouths  of  rivers.  Aberdeen  and  Dundee 
have  each  upwards  of  70,000  inhabitants.  Near  the  centre  of 
Strathmore  is  Perth,  with  25,000  inhabitants.  Montrose  and 
Arbroath,  both  in  Forfarshire,  are  the  only  other  towns  with 
more  tlmn  1 0,000  inhabitants.  The  only  considerable  towns  really 
in  the  Highlands  are  Livemess,  which  may  be  regarded  as  their 
capital,  and  Campbeltown,  in  Cantire  ;  the  former  has  a  popula- 
tion somewhat  above,  and  the  latter  a  popidation  somewhat  under 
10,000. 

QUESTIONS  ON  THE  MAP  OF  SCOTLAND. 

1.  What  straits  separate  the  islands  of  Bote,  Arran,  Jura,  Mull,  and  Skje 
respectively,  frum  the  mainland  ?  2.  What  separates  the  Orkney  Islands  and 
tbe  Hebrides  respectiYel;^  from  the  mainland  ?  3.  Name  the  extreme  north, 
south,  east,  and  west  points  of  the  Scottish  mainland.  4.  Name  the  three 
8<»utheni]no8t  and  two  northernmost  counties  of  the  Scottish  mainland.  5. 
Name  from  south  to  north  the  five  firths  on  the  eastern  side  of  Scotland,  and 
the  two  on  the  western.'    6.  In  what  counties  are  the  following  capes : — 

>  l^ratkmoremmxiM  great  vaOep. 

*  Loch  on  th6  western  shore  north  of  the  Clyde,  ii  equivalent  Xo  frith  or  flrth,  ai  it  if 
sometimes  pronoonoed,  on  the  eastern,  both  meaning  an  inlcC  of  the  sea,  whether  that  be 
aJK>  the  estuary  of  a  riTer  or  not.    Lock  is  of  Gaelio  origin,  frith  of  SeandinaTian ;  tAt" 
Indaed,  is  merely  Che  Sootoh  form  of  the  Norwc«danjlor(i/  and  the  geographical  dlstribv 
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Dunnct  Head  and  Duncansby  Head,  Tarbet  Ness,  Bannaird's  Head  and 
Buchan  Ness,  FifenesSf  St  Abb's  Head  ?  7.  In  what  counties  are  the  follow- 
ing capes : — Far  Out  Head  and  Cape  Wrath,  Point  of  Ardnamorchan,  Battof 
Lew  is,  Corsi  11  Poin  t,  Si  ull  of  Galloway,  and  Borrow  Head  ?  8.  Name  the  four 
coun  tics  south  of  the  Forth  which  do  not  at  any  point  touch  the  sea.  9.  Name 
the  single  county  north  of  the  Forth  which  does  not  at  any  point  touch  the 
sea.  10.  Name  from  north  to  south  the  five  counties  bordering  on  Ayrshire. 
1 1 .  What  counties  would  you  pass  through  in  travelling  along  the  coast  from 
Berwick-up<m-Twucd  to  Stirling?  12.  What  counties  would  you  pass 
through  in  travelling  along  the  coast  from  Aberdeen  to  Inverness? 


TOPOQKAPHICAL  DETAILS. 
I.— THE  ELEVEN  CENTRAL  COUNTIES. 

1.  Haddingtonsiiihe  or  East-Lothi an.— County  town,  Hadding- 
ton^ on  the  Tyne.  Dunbar,  on  the  coast,  gives  name  to  two  battles, 
which  were  fought  in  its  neighbourhood,  one  in  1296,  when  a  victory 
gained  by  Edward  i.  opened  the  whole  country  to  his  arms;  and 
another  in  1650,  when  tne  Scottish  Presbyterians  were  defeated  by 
Cromwell.  Towards  Edinburgh,  also,  on  the  coast,  PresUmpans,  fam- 
ous for  ale  and  oysters ;  the  place  received  its  name  from  the  large 
shallow  pans  used  in  manufacturing  salt,  and  the  oysters  gathered 
opposite  the  outlet  from  the  salt-works  are  known  in  Edinburgh  as 
Pan-door  oysters.  In  the  sea,  east  from  the  small  town  of  iN^orth 
Berwick,  is  a  remarkable  rock  called  the  Bass,  the  last  British  ground 
which  surrendered  to  William  ill. ;  it  is  annually  visited  by  the 
solan  goose. 

2.  Edinburgh  or  Mid-Lothian. — Edinburgh,  the  capital  of  Scot- 
land, is  built  upon  eminences,  the  sides  of  which  are  joined  by  bridges ; 
the  castle  crowns  a  precipitous  rock  which  rises  in  the  middle  of  the 
city,  and  the  surrounding  scenery  is  at  once  grand  and  picturesque. 
The  ancient  palace  of  Holyrood  is  in  good  preservation,  and  a  district 
around  it  is  still  a  sanctuary  for  debtors.  Edinburgh  University 
stands  high  as  a  medical  school,  but  law  is  the  leading  profession  in 
the  city.  The  only  manufactured  article  with  which  the  name  of 
Edinburgh  is  associated,  is  ale.  The  foreign  trade  of  Ldth,  the  port 
of  Edinburgh,  is  chiefly  with  the  Baltic.  Dalkeith,  situated  a  few 
miles  from  Edinburgh,  near  the  meeting  of  the  North  and  South  Esk, 
has  one  of  the  largest  grain-markets  in  Scotland.  At  the  mouth  of 
the  Esk  is  Miuselburgh  ;  and  between  Musselburgh  and  Leith,  Porto- 
bello,  a  bathing-place. 

3.  Linlithgowshire  or  West-Lothian.* — The  county  town,  Lin- 

of  these  nunes  testifies  to  the  &ct  that,  whUe  SeandinavUn  invadera  spread  themselvea 
over  the  whole  eastern  ooast  of  Sootland,  their  only  settlements  on  the  weetem  shore 
were  hetween  the  Clyde  and  the  Solway. 

1  Linlithgowshire,  and  the  two  preceding  counties,  are  called  the  Loihiana,    They  are 
the  finest  wheat-growing  ooantLes  in  Scotland. 
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lithgovD,  on  a  loch  of  the  same  name,  has  the  remains  of  a  castle,  in 
which  Mary  Queen  of  Scots  was  bom.  Bathgate^  grown  recently  into 
a  town  of  about  10,000  inhabitants,  is  the  great  seat  of  parafSn  manu- 
facture. The  Boghead  or  Torbane  mineral,  found  in  the  neighbour- 
hood, is  like  lustreless  coal,  and  yields  naphtha,  used  in  India-rubber 
works  as  a  solvent,  and  by  itinerant  hucksters  and  showmen  to  give 
light ;  oil  for  lamps,  superior  to  American  native  petroleum ;  oil  for 
lubricating  machinery;  and  wax  or  solid  paraffin  for  making  candles. 

4.  FiFESHiRE.— County  town,  Cktpar,  on  the  Eden.  Southward 
from  the  mouth  of  that  river  is  St  Andrews,  the  seat  of  the  oldest 
university  in  Scotland.  On  the  Firth  of  Forth  are  Largo,  birthplace 
of  Alexander  Selkirk,  the  original  Robinson  Crusoe ;  Dysart,  more 
famous  formerly  than  now  for  salt,  whence  the  proverb  of  "  carrying 
salt  to  Dysart,'  equivalent  to  the  English  "  carrying  coals  to  New- 
castle;" and  Kirkcaldy,  birthplace  of  Adam  Smith,  author  of  the 
Wealth  of  Nations.  By  far  the  largest  town  in  the  county  is  Dun- 
fermline, situated  inland;  it  manufactures  fine  table-linen.  In  the 
choir  of  the  ruined  abbey  of  Dunfermline  was  discovered,  in  1819, 
the  tomb  of  King  Robert  Bruce ;  the  pulpit  of  the  parish  church 
now  stands  upon  the  spot.^ 

5.  Kinross-shire. — County  town,  Kinross,  on  Loch  Leven ;  it 
was  from  a  castle  built  on  an  island  in  this  loch  that  Mary  Queen  of 
Scots  escaped  to  England. 

6.  Clackmannanshire.  — County  town,  Alloa,  on  the  Forth, 
famous  for  ale. 

7.  Stirlingshire. — County  town,  Stirling,  on  the  Forth.  It  was 
to  relieve  Stirling  castle  that  Edward  ii.  en^ged  the  Scots  near  the 
adjacent  village  of  Bannockbum,  in  1314.  Falkirk,  besides  consider- 
able iron- works,  has  three  annual  fairs  for  horses,  sheep,  and  cattle, 
called  trysts,  the  largest  in  Scotland.  At  Carron,  near  Falkirk,  are 
the  largest  iron-works  in  Scotland ;  the  carronade,  a  short  ship-gun, 
is  so  called  from  having  been  invented  there. 

8.  Dumbartonshire.^— County  town,  Dumbarton,^  on  the  Clyde. 

9.  Lanarkshire. — ^This  county  is  divided  into  three  wards,  called 
the  upper,  the  middle,  and  the  lower.  Near  to  the  county  town, 
Lanark,  on  the  Clyde,  is  New  Lanark,  where  are  the  cotton-mills  in 
connexion  with  which  Robert  Owen  established  the  first  infant-school. 
In  the  upper  ward,  on  the  borders  of  Dumfriesshire,  Leadhills,  a 
mining  village,  1300  feet  above  the  level  of  the  sea,  said  to  be  the 

1  Fifeshire  anciently  comprised  Kinross-shIre,  Clackntannansbire,  and  part  of  Perth- 
ahira;  and  its  fonner  consequence  is  aUuded  to  in  the  name,  **  Kingdom  of  Fife,"  by 
which  it  is  often  mentioned. 

s  The  northern  parts  of  Stirlingshire  and  Dumbartonshire  belong  to  the  Highlands. 

s  Dum  or  Dun  in  Scotch  names  means  easUe,  and  DumtbarloH  is  sopposed  to  mean 
Castlt  o/tKe  BritOMS, 
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highest  inhabited  land  in  Great  Britain,  Between  Lanark  and  Hamil- 
ton great  quantities  of  fruit  are  grown  on  both  sides  of  the  Clyde,  on 
account  of  which  this  district,  which  nearly  coincides  with  the  middle 
ward,  has  been  called  the  "  Orchard  of  Scotland."  Two  miles  below 
Hamilton  is  Bothwell  Bridge,  where  the  Covenanters  were  defeated 
by  the  royal  forces  under  Monmouth  in  1679.  Glasgow  is  the 
largest  town  not  only  in  Lanarkshire,  but  in  Scotland,  and  the  com- 
mercial capital  of  the  whole  country  (p.  77).  The  quays  extend  about 
a  mile  along  both  sides  of  the  Clyde,  which  has  been  deepened  so  as 
to  allow  vessels  of  1000  tons  burden  to  come  alongside.  East  from 
Glasgow  is  AirdriCy  quite  a  modern  town,  which  has  sprung  up  in  the 
midst  of  very  productive  iron  and  coal  fields.  Coatbridge^  near 
Airdrie,  is  a  smaller  town  of  the  same  character. 

10.  Renfrewshire.— County  town,  Renfrew,  near  the  Clyde.  By 
far  the  largest  town  in  the  county  is  Paisley^  on  the  Cart,  famous  for 
silk  shawS.  Secondary  ports  on  the  Clyde  are  PortrGlasgow  and 
Chreenock,  The  former  imports  timber  largely  ;  the  latter  was  the 
birthplace  of  Watt,  the  improver  of  the  steam-engine  :  the  Clyde  was 
the  first  river  in  the  old  world  on  which  a  steamer  saUed. 

11.  Ayrshire, — ^This  county  is  divided  into  three  districts,  called, 
from  north  to  south,  Cunninghamij  Kyle,  and  Carrick  It  is  also  the 
chief  dairy  county  in  Scotland,  and  the  parish  of  Durdop,  in  the  vale 
of  Irvine,  gives  name  to  a  cheese  held  in  repute.  Near  to  the  county 
town,  Ayr,  on  the  Ayr,  stands  the  cottage  in  which  Robert  Bums 
was  bom,  and  also  the  national  monument  to  his  genius.  Farther  up 
the  Ayr  is  CaMne,  with  extensive  cotton-mills,  which  are  driven  by 
the  whole  water  of  the  river  falling  on  an  immense  wheel.  In  the 
same  neighbourhood  are  MavMine  and  Cvmnock,  both  famous  for 
their  wooden  snuff-boxes.  At  the  mouth  of  the  Irvine  is  a  town  of 
the  same  name,  where  the  poet  James  Montgomery  was  bom.  Inland 
from  it  18  the  largest  town  in  the  county,  Kilmarnock^  with  various 
manufactures,  the  chief  of  which  are  those  of  tartans  and  carpets. 
North  of  Irvine  is  the  harbour  of  Ardrossan  ;  and  south  of  it,  that  of 
Troon,  In  the  sea,  opposite  Girvan,  is  an  isolated  rock  nearly  1000 
feet  high,  called  Ailsa  Craig ;  it  is  inhabited  by  rabbits  and  innumer- 
able sea-fowl,  of  which  the  most  notable  is  the  solan  goose. 

II. — THE  SEVEN  SOUTHERN  COUNTIES, 

(a.)  The  four  counties  north  of  the  Lowthers, 

12.  Berwickshire.— County  town,  Cheenlaw,  on  the  Blackadder. 
North-east  of  Greenlaw,  Bunee,  the  birthplace  of  Duns  Scotus,  the 
mediaeval  champion  of  tf^e  Franciscans ;  of  Boston,  long  the  most 
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popular  theological  writer  in  Scotland ;  and  of  M'Crie,  the  biographer 
of  John  Knox.  Coldstream,  on  the  Tweed,  is  the  place  where  General 
Monk  raised  the  Coldstream  Guards.  Eyemouth  is  the  only  sea-port. 
Bervneh^porirTweed  was  declared  independent  of  both  England  and 
Soothind  by  a  treaty  in  1661,  and,after  the  Union,  was  mentioned  in 
Acts  of  Parliament  separately  ;  but,  by  the  Reform  Bill  of  1832,  it 
was  incorporated  with  Northumberland.  Ecclesiastically  it  belongs 
to  the  diocese  ot  Durham^  and  justice  is  administered  within  its  limits 
according  to  the  forms  of  English  law. 

13.  RoxBURGHSHiRK — ^Tho  oounty  town,  Jedbwrgh,  on  the  Jed,  a 
tributary  of  the  Teviot ;  KeUoj  at  the  confluence  of  the  Teviot  with 
the  Tweed  ;  and  Melrose,  have  all  fine  ruins  of  ancient  abbeys.  Not 
far  from  Melrose  Abbey,  which  is  deemed  the  finest  ruin  in  the  United 
Kingdom,  is  Ahhotsford,  the  country-seat  of  Sir  Walter  Scott.*  Hawiek, 
on  mo  Teyiot^  manufetctures  woollens,  the  so-called  Tweeds. 

14.  SsLKiRKSHiRE. — County  town,  Sdkirk,  on  the  Ettrick,  which 

S'ves  name  to  a  mountainous  district  called  Ettrick  Forest,  where  was 
>m  James  Hogg,  known  in  literature  as  the  Ettrick  Shepherd. 
Chdashiels  manufactures  woollen  cloth. 

16.  Peeblesshirb.— County  town,  Peebles,  on  the  Tweed.  A  few 
miles  from  it  is  the  village  of  InnerleUhen,  frequented  on  account  of 
its  mineral  waters. 

(&.}  The  three  eaunUes  souih  of  ihe  Lotcthers, 

16.  DnvFBTESSHiRB.— The  county  town,  Dumfries,  on  the  Nith,  is 
the  burial-place  of  Robert  Bums.  Annan,  near  the  mouth  of  the 
Annan,  is  tne  best  port  in  the  county.  Ghretna,  near  the  Border,  used 
to  be  a  favourite  place  for  the  celebration  of  clandestine  marnage&r 
Near  the  source  of  the  Annan  is  the  village  of  Moffat,  frequented  for 
its  mineral  wells.  In  Upper  Nithsdale  is  the  small  town  of  Sanquhar, 
and  still  higher  up,  near  to  Leadhills  in  Lanarkshire,  is  the  village  of 
Wanlockhead,  wiUi  mines  of  lead  and  silver. 

17.  Stewartrt*  of  Kibkcudbright. — Near  to  the  oounty  town, 
Kirkcudbright,  on  the  Dee,  is  Dundrennan  Abbey,  in  which  Maiy 
Queen  of  »»tB  spent  her  last  night  in  Scotland. 

la  WiOTOWHSHiRB.— County  town,  Wigtown,  on  Wigtown  Bay. 
Stranraer  is  the  chief  searport ;  FortpatriA  is  the  one  nearest  Ir»> 
limd,  being  only  twenty-two  miles  from  Donaghadee. 

I  DiylMi^  AU^^fbd  bvtal-piMe  of  Br  Walter  SmCI,  is  In  Ibt  oiliihbowlni  Mna^ 
of  Bcrwlflk. 
•F<epi79.Hol»L  _ 
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UL — THK  FIFTEBN  KORTHSRN  OOUlTTIBa. 

(o.)  The  five  countia  belonging  wholly  to  Gia  Highlande, 

19.  BuTEaHiRB. — This  county  comprises  Bute  and  Arran,  with  the 
adjacent  islands.  Their  shores  are  studded  with  the  summer  resi- 
dences of  the  Glasgow  merchants.  Eotheaay  in  Bute,  and  Broditk  in 
Arran,  are  the  chiS  rasorts  for  searbathing. 

20.  Arotllshire. — County  town,  Inverary,  on  Loch  Fyne,  the 
herring  of  which  are  highly  esteemed  though  smalL  The  largest 
town  is  Campbeltown,  near  the  Mull  of  Cantire  ;  both  Campbeltown 
and  the  island  of  Isia  are  famed  for  their  whisky.  Oban,  opposite 
the  island  of  Kerrera,  is  a  great  starting-place  for  steamers,  and  con- 
sequently a  great  rendezvous  for  tourists  in  summer.  From  it  are 
visited  the  islands  of  Stafia  and  lona,^  west  of  Mull,  the  former  of 
which  possesses  Fingal's  Cave,  composed  of  beautiful  basaltic 
columns,  whilst  the  ktter,  having  once  been  a  royal  burial-place,  is 
covered  with  ecclesiastical  ruins.  Opposite  Tobermoryf  the  chief 
place  in  Mull,  the  "  Florida,"  one  of  the  ships  of  the  Spanish  Armada, 
foundered.  Near  the  head  of  Loch  Etive  is  Glencoe,  where  a  small 
clan  of  Macdonalds  were  treacherously  murdered  in  1692,  their  chief 
having  failed  through  mere  accident  to  give  in  his  submission  to 
William  III.  on  the  appointed  day. 

21.  IirvERNESS-SHiRS. — ^Ncar  to  the  county  town,  Invemees,  on  the 
Ness,  is  a  conical  hill,  called  Craig  Phadrick,  crowned  by  a  vitrified 
f  ort ;  also  Culloden,  where  the  hopes  of  the  Stuart  dynasty  were  finally 
crushed  by  the  defeat  of  the  younger  Pretender,  in  1746.  Excepting 
the  northern  and  larger  part  of  Long  Island,  called  Lewis,  which  belongs 
to  Koss-shire,  the  outer  Hebrides'  belong  to  Inverness-shire.  The 
most  important  of  the  Inverness-shire  islands  is  Skye,  Between  Skye 
and  Rum  is  the  small  island  of  Canna,  which  contains  a  basidtic  mass  of 
such  a  nature  as  to  affect  the  magnetic  needle  in  vessels  that  approach  it» 

22.  Ross-shire. — County  town,  Tain,  on  Dornoch  Firth. 

23.  SuTHERLANDSHiRB. — Couuty  town,  Domoch.* 

1  lona  is  also  called  Icolmkill^  xj»^  Columba's  cell  or  charch,  because  a  saint  of  that 
name  is  said  to  have  come  over  firom  Ireland  as  a  miasionary  to  the  Ficts  in  the  sixth 
century,  and  to  have  settled  there. 

<  The  Minch  separates  the  outer  fh>m  the  inner  Hebrides.  The  latter,  of  which  Skye, 
Mull,  and  Isia,  are  the  three  principal,  are  of  the  same  mountainous  character  as  the  ad« 
jacent  mainland.  The  outer  Hebrides,  on  the  contrary,  are  low  moorlands,  and  the  sur- 
rounding seas  are  shallow:  the  channel  between  S.  Uist  and  Benbecnla  is  even  fordable 
at  low  water.  The  most  westerly  of  them  aU  is  St.  Kilda,  82  mites  west  of  the  Butt  of 
Lewis ;  its  population  does  not  amount  to  100.  West  even  of  St.  Kilda,  is  Bcckall,  a  small 
island  not  permanently  inhabited,  but  used  occasionally  as  a  fishing  station. 

*  Dornoch  has  only  000  inhabitants;  but  rery  smaU  centres  of  population  are  towns 
^n  the  Highlands. 
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(&.)  The  Vvr»  eouwUes  consUtuting  StraiJmon, 

24.  Pkrthshibb.— County  town,  Perth,  on  the  Tay.  Near  it  is 
Scone  Palace,  where  the  kings  of  Scotland  were  wont  to  be  crowned  on 
a  black  stone,  now  kept  under  the  coronation-chair  in  Westminster 
Abbey.  Farther  up  the  Tay,  Bunkdd,  where  Gavin  Douglas,  the  first 
translator  of  Virgil  into  English  verse,  was  bishop  ;  and  on  the  wav 
Dunainnan  Hill,  on  which  are  the  ruins  of  Macbeth  Castle.  Still 
farther  north  is  the  Pass  of  Eilliecrankie,  which  seemed  so  awful 
to  the  Hessian  mercenaries  employed  by  Government  in  1746,  tiiat 
they  refused  to  pass  through  it,  as  if  it  had  been  the  entrance  into 
another  world.  On  the  Eani,  which  falls  into  the  estuary  of  the  Tay, 
are  Crieff,  much  frequented  by  townspeople  for  summer  quarters,  and 
Ci/nwie,  where  euthquakes  are  more  frequent  than  in  any  other 
part  of  the  British  Isles.  On  the  Allan,  a  tributary  of  the  Forth,  is 
situated  Dunblane;  and  farther  down  the  same  stream,  the  handsome 
village  cdled  Bridge  of  Allan,  the  most  fashionable  watering-place  in 
Scotknd. 

25.  FoRFARSHiRS  or  Angus. — County  town,  Forfar,  Dundee,  on 
the  Firth  of  Tay,  by  far  the  largest  town  in  the  county,  manufactures 
all  sorts  of  coarse  linen  and  hempen  articles,  and  is,  besides,  famous  for 
gloves  and  marmalade.  At  the  mouth  of  the  South  Esk  is  Montrose, 
and  some  distance  inland  Brechin,  with  a  round  tower,  similar  to 
those  which  abound  in  Ireland.*  In  the  sea  opposite  the  entrance  to 
the  Firth  of  Tay,  is  Bell  Bock,  so  called  from  a  bell  which  the  monks 
of  Arbroath'  placed  upon  it  to  warn  mariners  of  their  danger :  once  a 

.pirate  is  said  to  have  stolen  this  bell,  and  to  have  been  wrecked  upon 
the  rock  in  the  following  year.  Since  1811,  the  bell  has  been  replaced 
by  a  lighthouse. 

26.  KiKCARDunssHiRiE  or  Mearns. — County  town,  Stonehaven^ 
North  of  Stonehaven  is  the  fishing  village  of  Finnan,  which  gives 
name  to  the  slightly-smoked  haddocks  so  mghly  esteemed  in  Scotland. 
South  from  Stonehaven,  and  somewhat  inknd,  Lawrencdoia'i^  fEumous 
for  snuff-boxes. 

(&}  TheieomNorQirtaMemCounJliea, 

27.  Abxrdbbnshire. — County  town,  Aberdeen,  consisting  of  Old 
and  New  Aberdeen,  the  former  at  the  mouth  of  the  Don,  the  latter  at 

>  Hm  «sij  cQuBt  roand  tower  in  Scotland  it  at  the  Tillage  of  Abernethy,  near  Che 
Doaih  of  the  Bam,  Perthflhire. 

s  Aitttoath,  which  it  nearly  oppodte  BeQ  Bock,  it  alao  eaUed  Aberbrothiok,  Le^ltoutk 
tf  Ike  Sralkkk,  JOkr  meaning  wwutk  In  Geltio:  thit  prefix  it  more  common  In  Walet  than 
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the  mouth  of  the  Dee.  Old  Aberdeen  is  wholly  dependent  on  King's 
College :  New  Aberdeen,  besides  haying  Marischal  College,  carries  on 
a  pretty  extensive  cotton  manufacture.  Both  are  built  of  granite. 
Near  the  source  of  the  Dee,  and  not  far  from  Lochnagar,  celebrated  by 
Lord  Byron,  is  Balmoral,  the  mountain-home  of  Queen  Victoria.  Peter- 
head, near  Buchan  Ness,  inferior  only  to  Hull  as  a  station  for  whalers, 
exports  immense  quantities  of  fine  granite,  especially  to  London. 

28.  Banffshire. — Not  far  from  the  county  town,  Banff,  on  the 
Deveron,  is  Portsoy,  famous  for  curious  minerals,  as  green  asbestos, 
a  flesh-coloured  granite  found  nowhere  else  in  Europe,  and  a  sort  of 
felspar,  which,  on  being  polished,  presents  the  appearance  of  Arabic 
characters,  and  has  hence  been  called  Moses*  Tables ;  but  the  most 
valuable  is  serpentine,  called  Portsoy  marble,  a  beautiful  mixture  of 
red,  green,  and  white,  out  of  which  buttons,  cups,  and  vases,  are  ma'de : 
it  was  used  in  the  decoration  of  the  palace,  Versailles, 

29.  Elgin  or  Morayshire. — The  county  town,  Elgin,  on  the 
Lossie,  has  the  ruhis  of  a  cathedral,  built  in  the  same  style  as  that  of 
Lichfield,  but  larger  and  more  highly  oniamented.  Forres  has  the 
ruins  of  a  castle,  in  which  Duncan,  and  after  him  Macbeth,  are  said 
to  have  lived;  near  it  is  the  blasted  heath,  where  Macbeth  and 
Banquo  met  the  weird  sisters. 

30.  Nairnshire. — ^Near  the  county  town,  Nairn,  on  the  Nairn,  is 
Cawdor  Castle,  where  Duncan  was  murdered  by  Macbeth.^  Siuce 
the  opening  of  railway  communication  with  Perth  and  Inverness, 
Nairn  has  been  much  freqdented  for  sea  bathing,  and  promises  to 
become,  on  a  small  scale,  the  Brighton  of  the  North. 

31.  Cromartyshire. — This  county  consists  of  fourteen  detached 
portions,  scattered  throughout  Ross-shire  and  along  its  borders. 
County  town,  Cromarty,  on  a  firth  of  the  same  name,  which  forms  a 
commodious  harbour  of  refuge. 

32.  Caithness-shire. — The  county  town,  Wich,  with  its  suburb, 
Pulteney  Town,  is  the  chief  herring  fishing  station  in  the  north  of 
Scotland.  Thurso,  on  the  northern  coast,  has  a  good  harbour.  On 
the  Pentland  Firth  is  the  most  famous  house  in  the  world,  called 
John  O'Groat's." 

>  The  strident  is  reminded  that  the  sotitbem  portions  of  this  and  the  three  preceding 
connties  belong  to  the  Highlands. 

2  The  site  of  this  honse,  of  which  not  a  stone  remains,  Is  a  piece  of  green  sward.  Tradi- 
tion says  that,  on  a  festive  occasion,  a  quarrel,  which  threatened  to  end  in  bloodshed, 
arose  among  the  eight  chiefs  of  the  O'Groat  clan,  as  to  who  should  sit  at  the  head  of  the 
table  next  the  door.  John,  one  of  the  eight,  persuaded  them  to  adjourn  the  controrersy 
till  their  next  meeting,  promising  them  to  settle  it  to  the  satisfkction  of  all.  For  that 
purpose  he  erected  an  octagonal  building,  with  a  door  and  window  in  each  side,  and  an 
octagonal  table  inside.  To  each  of  his  kindred  he  assigned  a  separate  entrance,  so  that^^ 
on  entering,  each  found  himself  at  the  head  of  a  table  next  a  door.  This  oontrivance  is 
»aid  to  have  changed  their  anger  into  good  humour,  and  ended  the  feud. 
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33.  Okkkey  and  Shetland. — These  two  groups  have  the  same  gene- 
ral characteristics,  viz.,  a  low  surface  and  rock-bound  shores,  along  whicH 
rush  tidal  currents,  at  a  rate  unequalled  in  any  other  part  of  the  globe. 
The  islands,  great  and  small,  are  very  numerous,  but  only  about  one- 
third  of  them  is  inhabited.  The  men  are  almost  all  employed  in  the 
herring  and  whale  fisheries,  whilst  knitting  and  straw-plaiting  engage 
the  women.  Kirkwall,  the  chief  town  in  Orkney,  possesses  ike  most 
perfect  cathedral,  called  the  Church  of  St.  Magnus,  now  remaining  in 
Scotland;  and  its  annual  September  fair  is  the  largest  in  Great 
Britain.  Lerwick  is  the  only  town  in  Shetland.  Between  the  Orkney 
and  Shetland  groups  is  Fair  Isle,  on  which  was  wrecked  the  flag-ship 
of  the  Duke  of  Medina  Sidonia,  admiral  of  the  Spanish  Armada. 


CLASSIFICATION  OF  TOWNS  AND  BEMABKABLE  PLACES  IN  SCOTLAND 
ACCOBDINO  TO  THE  BIVEB  BASINS. 


Eattem  Coast. 

Tweed,   •    •    Berwick,  Coldstream,  Kelso,  Melrose,  Peebles. 

Trib,  r.  &.  Hawick,  on  the  Teviot ;  Jedburgh,  on  the  Jed, 
trib.  of  the  Teviot 
Selkirk,  on  the  Ettrick. 

Trib,  2.  6.  Greenlaw,  on  the  Blackadder ;  Dunse,  between 
the  Blackadder  and  Whitadder ;  Galashiels^ 
on  the  Gala ;  Innerleithen,  on  the  Leithen. 
Eye,  .    .    .    Evemonth. 
Tyme,      .     .    Haddington. 
EsK,    •    .    .    Mnsselburgh,  Dalkeith. 
Leith,     .     .    Leith,  Edinburgh. 
FoBTH,    .     .    Alloa,  Stirling. 

2H6.  r.  (.  Carron,  on  the  Carron,  and  near  it  Falkirk; 
Bannockbum,  on  the  Bannock. 

Trib,  L  h.  Bridge  of  Allan,  Dunblane,  on  the  Allan. 
Levee,    .    .    Kinross. 
Eden,      .     .    Cupar. 
Tay,  .    .    .    Dundee,  Perth,  Dnnkeld,  Killiecrankie. 

2Vi&.  r.  (.  Griefi^  Comrie,  on  the  Earn* 
South  Ebk,  .    Montrose,  Brechin. 
Carboe,  .    •    Stonehaven. 
Dee,  •    .    .    New  Aberdeen,  B«]moraL 
Do^r,  .    .    .    Old  Aberdeen. 
Deyerov,     .    Banffl 
LoeaiE,    •    •    El^in. 
Naire,     .    .    Nairn. 
Nbsb,  .    .    •    Inverness. 
WiOE,     .    .    Wick. 
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WeOem  Coatt, 

Akvav,   .    .    Annan,  Moflat 

NiTR,      .    .     DamfrieBi  Sanqnhar;  on  trib^  Wanlockhead* 

Dbe,  •    .    .    Kirkcndbrigbt. 

GiRTAK,  .    .    Girran. 

Atr,  .    .    .    Ayr,  Catrioe,  MancYiline ;  on  the  I<^r)  a  trib.,  Cmnnock. 

Irtixe,    .     .    Innne ;  on  tbe  Kilmarnock  a  trib.,  Kilmarnock. 

Clyde,     .     .    Greenock,  Port-Glasgow,  Glaseow,  Hamilton,  Lanark. 

Trib.  r.  h.  Dumbarton,  on  toe  Leven. 

Trib.  I  h.  Paisley,  on  tbe  Cart ;  Benfrew,  on  trib.  of  the 
Cart. 


Thurso, 


Korthem  CoaaL 


Thnrw). 


VARirm  Towirs  vor  at  the  mouth  or  Amr  btvbr. 

Eatiem  Coast, 

Dnnbar,  North  Berwick.  Prestonjpans,  PortobeUo,  Kirkcaldy,  Dysart^  I^rgo, 
8t.  Andrews,  Arbroath,  Finnan,  Petorhead,  Portsoy,  Cromarty,  Tain,  Dor- 
noch. 

Wesf^m  CoaaL 

Wigtown,  Portpatrick,  Stranraer,  Troon,  Ardrossan,  Rothesay,  Brodick, 
Campbeltown,  Inveraiy,  Oban,  Tobermoiy. 

NoHhem  Coast. 
John  0'Groat*s  Honse,  Kirkwall,  Lerwick. 


LIST  OF  CrriEB  AND  PARUAMENTAKT  BUBOES  HAVINO  A 
POPULATION  OF  10,000  OB  UFWABDS. 

Kilmarnock,  .  .  .  23,000 
Perth,  ....    25,000 

Leith,  ....     »4,000 

Greenock,  ....  42,000 
Paisley,  ....  47,000 
Aberdeen,  ....  74,000 
Dundee,  ....  90,000 
Edinburgh,  .  .  .  "  .  168,000 
Glasgow,      ....  395>000 


Hamilton,  ) 

Kirkcaldy,  ( 

Inyemess, 

Airdrie,     . 

Dumfries, 

Dunfermline, 

Stirling, 

Montrose, 

Arbroath, 

Ayr, 


1- 


11,000 

12,000 
13,000 

14,000 


16,000 
18,000 
19,000 
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SUFFLEUENTABY  HATTER. 

SooOish  Agriadture. — ^Agriculture  is  that  department  of  tndiutiy  for  w&icll 
Scotland  is  most  highly  reputed.  Nowhere  are  scieDoe  and  machinefy^  so 
eiteorively  applied  to  the  cultivation  of  the  ground,  and  the  prraaration 
of  its  produce  for  market  Wherever  water-power  cannot  m  had,  the 
thrasluDg-mills  are  osuallj  driven  hj  ateam ;  and  tiiat  not  only  in  the 
Lothians,  but  even  in  the  far  north,  aa  on  the  shores  of  Cromarty  Firth. 
Oats  is  the  prevalent  grain,  and  in  the  London  market  Scotch  oata^hring 
the  highest  price.  Immense  numbers  of  sheep  and  cattle  are  reared  in  the 
Highlands.  These  exchange  hands  at  various  fairs,^  particularly  at  the 
Falkirk  tiysts,  and,  after  being  fattened  on  the  turnips  and  grain  of  the 
Lowlands,  are  consumed  in  the  towns,  or  sent  to  England.  Most  of  the 
salmon  caught  in  the  Scotch  rivers  is  sent  fresh  to  London.  Li  exchange, 
Scotland  receives  from  England  fine  woollen  cloth,  hardware,  porcelain,  and 
glasa 

Soottuh  Scenery. — Scotland  offers  unusual  attraction  to  the  sportsman 
and  tourist  ^  Its  rivers  abound  with  trout,  its  moors  with  game ;  and  in  the 
Highlands,  immense  districts  have  been  converted  into  preserves  for  red 
deer.  The  writings  of  Sir  Walter  Scott  have  added  literary  associations  to 
the  natural  charms  of  Scottish  scenery.  The  lakes  most  visited  are  Loch 
Oatrine,  in  the  region  of  the  Trosachs,  Perthshire,  and  Loch  Lomond, 
pandly  overlooked  on  its  eastern  shore  by  Ben  Lomond.  The  latter  is  the 
largest  lake  in  Great  Britain,  being  twenty  miles  long  and  about  eight  milea 
broad ;  upwards  of  thirty  islets  stud  its  surface,  and  elegant  villas  adorn  its 
hanks.  The  northern  end  of  Loch  Lomond  is  quite  in  the  Highlands,  the 
BOQthem  in  the  Lowlands,  and  the  gradual  transition  from  the  one  to  the 
other  is  full  of  interest  Of  waterfalls,  the  highest  is  that  of  Fyers  on  the 
eastern  side  of  Loch  Ness,  and  the  largest,  t.e.,  those  formed  by  the  greatest 
▼olmne  of  water,  are  the  Falls  of  Clyde  near  Lanark.  In  consequence  of  the 
^most  universal  destruction  of  ecclesiastical  buildings  at  the  time  of  the 
nefonnation,  Scotland  abounds  in  venerable  ruins.  Those  of  Boxbuighshin 
•w  the  most  visited  (p.  85). 

Sccttikh  BcuxB, — ^The  population  of  Scotland  is  divided  among  three  races, 
^  the  Celtic,  which  still  occupies  the  Highlands;  the  Scandinavian, 
vhich  b  distributed  along  the  eastern  shore  from  the  Forth  northwards ; 
*od  the  Saxon,  which  spreads  over  all  the  rest  of  Scotland,  i.e.,  over  the 
^hole  reeion  fwuth  of  the  rivers  Forth  and  Clyde,  The  political  disaffection 
of  the  Celts  to  the  Hanoverian  dynasty,  and  their  enmity  to  the  Lowlandera, 
have  entirely  disappeared ;  and  the  three'  forts,^  which  succeed  each  other 
along  the  Caledonian  Canal,  are  now  mere  monuments  of  the  gradual  sub- 
jugation of  the  Highlands.    The  Scandinavian  and  Saxon  races  being  nearly 

'  Then  are  Fort  William,  at  the  aoathem  extremity  of  Olenmore,  origlnallj  erected 
Aoiag  Cromweirs  protectoiate,  now  oaUed  after  Waiiam  iii.,  vbo  rebuilt  it :  ttfther  ap 
OltooMra,  Fort  Aagostm,  boilt  in  1730 ;  and,  at  its  northern  extremity.  Fort  George,  he- 
CBBiam^.    TUs  last  ii  the  only  regular  modern  f  ortlflcailom  in  Sootland. 
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allied  in  themBelves,  BiMaking  one  lanflrnaffe,  and  haying  the  same  emploj- 
ments,  amalgamate  easily,  and,  in  ScoUand,  have  long  Men  fused  into  one ; 
but  between  the  Highlanden  and  LowUndere  there  still  remains  the  great 
barrier  of  different  languages.  Nor  is  the  Gaelic,  as  the  lanffnage  o?  the 
Scottish  Celts  is  called,  likely  soon  to  disappear  firom  the  Hignlaads ;  for, 
howeyer  many  of  the  Highlanders  are  attracted  to  the  Lowlands,  and  ab- 
sorbed into  the  Saxon  population,  some  always  remain  behind,  and  these  few 
perpetuate  the  language  of  their  ancestors. 

Religion  and  Chcaracter  of  the  Scotch. — Unlike  the  Celts  in  Ireland,  those  of 
ScotUnd  have  almost  all  embraced  the  Reformation:  excepting  a  small 
minority,  the  Scotch  are  Protestants.  They  are  divided  into  a  groat  varietr 
of  sects :  most  of  these,  however,  agree  with  the  Established  Church  in  their 
doctrine,  which  is  that  of  the  Westminster  Confession  of  Faith,  and  in  their 
form  of  government,  which  is  Presb^rian.  This  form  of  church  govern- 
ment, by  conferring  on  the  people  a  right  of  interference  within  certain  limits, 
has  interested  them  to  an  unusual  degree  in  ecclesiastical  affairs.  To  the  in- 
tellectual activity  thence  resulting,  as  much  as  to  the  mental  training  of  the 
parish  schools,  is  due  that  reputation  for  superior  intelligence  which  the  Scotch 
enjoy.  Religious  enthusiasm  and  worldly  shrewdness  are  the  two  extremes 
of  the  national  character,  and  thev  often  meet  in  the  same  person.  Drunken- 
ness is  the  national  vice ;  but,  tnat  apart,  the  Scotch  are  a  laborious  and 
provident  race ;  and,  when  they  leave  their  own  country  to  better  their 
fortunes,  which  they  do  in  g^eat  numbers,  they  generally  succeed.  No 
length  of  absence  extinguishes  the  Scotchman*s  love  of  country;  and  the 
neighbourhood  of  almost  every  town  is  studded  with  villas,  built  by  Scotch- 
men who  left  their  native  place  poor,  and  have  returned  rich. 

EducOHon, — ^The  establishment  of  parish  schools  is  coeval  with  the  Be- 
formation,  and  the  humbler  classes  in  Scotland  have  always  stood  higher 
in  point  of  education  than  those  of  England.  In  many  districts,  however, 
the  population  has  outgrown  the  teaching  power  of  the  parish  schools,  and 
great  efforts  are  being  made  to  supplement  it.  The  higher  education  of 
the  country  is  conducted  by  the  universities  of  Edinburgh,  Glasgow,  Aber- 
deen, and  St.  Andrews.  A  much  larger  proportion  of  the  whole  population 
take  a  university  course  in  Scotland  than  in  England;  but,  as  there  aro 
almost  no  rewards  in  the  country  for  learning  as  such,  the  students  have 
only  professional  aims  in  view,  and  few  of  them  become  highly  learned.  In 
Scotland  the  students  do  not  reside  within  the  university  walls  as  in  Eng- 
land, but,  as  on  the  Continent,  wherever  they  please,  in  lodgings  suited  to 
their  respective  means.  As  on  the  Continent  too,  the  professorial  element 
prevails  m  university  teaching  to  the  almost  total  exclusion  of  the  tutorial. 
The  educational  system,  the  ecclesiastical  or^nissation,  and  law,*  are  the 
three  most  important  particulars  in 'which  Scotland  still  differs  from  England. 

^  Not  only  does  Scotch  law  differ  from  BngUih  in  many  particulars,  but  there  are  pectiH- 
axitles  of  administration  also.  In  crimliial  cases,  twelve  men  make  a  JQTyfn  Engliaid; 
fifteen  axe  required  in  Scotland :  an  English  jury  must  be  nnanimoos ;  a  Scotch  one  may 
decide  by  a  majority :  and  whereas  the  verdict  of  an  Eng^h  jary  must  be  guUty  or  noC 
gfiilty,  that  of  a  Scotch  Jury  may  talce  an  intermediate  form,  noi  prwtn.  la  civil  c 
he  number  of  a  Jury  is,  in  Scotland  as  in  England,  12. 
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Area,  32,445  sq.  m.,  somewhat  more  than  that  of  Scotland. 
Population,  under  Six  Millions,  nearly  ec[ual  to  one-fifth  of  the  whole  popu- 
lation of  the  Bntish  Isles. 

PouTiOAL  Divisions. — Ireland  is  divided  into  four  provinces, 
representing  four  ancient  kingdoms,  and  these  again,  into  thirty- 
two  counties,  which,  however,  are  never  called  shires,  as  in  Great 
BHtain.  Thus,  Duhlinshire  is  never  said,  but  "  County  Dublin." 
Assizes  are  held  in  all  the  county  towns  of  Ireland. 


Counties. 


L  Ul^TEB. — Nine  Counties. 

County  Toums, 


Antrim,    . 

.     .  Antrim,  on  Lough  Neagh. 

Down,      .     . 

.     .  Downpatrick,  on  Strangford  Lough. 

Armagh,  .     . 

.     .  AiTuagh,  on  the  Callan. 

Monaghan, 

.     .   Monaghan,  on  the  Blackwater. 

Cavan,     .     . 

.     .   Cavan,  on  a  tributary  of  the  Erne. 

Fermanagh,   . 

.     .  Enniskillen,  on  the  Erne. 

Tyrone,    .     . 

.     .   Omagh,  on  a  tributary  of  the  Moume. 

Donegal,  .     . 

.     .  IJiford,  on  the  Foyle. 

Londonderry, 

.     .  Londonderry,  on  the  Foyle. 

IL  Leinsteb. — Twelve  Counties. 

Lonth,      .     . 

.     .  Dundalk,  on  Dundalk  Bay. 

East  Meath,  . 

.     .  Trim,  on  the  Boyne. 

West  Meath, 

.     .  Mullingar,  on  the  Royal  Canal 

Longford, 

.     .  Longford,  on  a  tributary  of  the  Shannoa 

King's  County, 

.     .  Tullamore,  on  the  Grand  Canal. 

Queen's  County 

,      .   Maryborough,  near  the  Barrow. 

Kilkenny,      . 

.     .   Kilkenny,  on  the  Nore. 

Wexford, .     . 

.     .  Wexford,  on  the  Slaney. 

Carlow,    .     . 

.     .  Carlow,  on  the  Barrow. 

Xildare,   .     . 

.     .  Naas,  near  the  liffey. 

WicUow,       . 

.     .  Wicldow,  on  the  Vartry. 

Dablin,    .     . 
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Tippcraiy,     . 
Waterford,     . 
Cork,  .     ;     . 
Kerry,      .     . 
Limerick, 
Clare,       .     . 

.     .  Clonmel,  on  the  Suir. 
.     .  Waterford,  on  the  Buir. 
.     .  Cork,  on  the  Lee. 
.     .  Tralee,  on  Tralee  Bay. 
.     .   Limerick,  on  the  Shannon. 
.     .   £nnic(,  on  the  Fergus. 

IV. — CoNKAUOHT. — Five  Countx 

Galway,    .     . 
Roscommon,  . 
Leitrim,    .     . 
Sligo,  .     .     . 
Mayo,       .     . 

.     .  Galway,  on  Galway  Bay. 
.     .  Roscommon. 
.     .  Carrick-on-Shannon. 
.     .  Sligo,  on  Sligo  Bay. 
.     .  Castlebar. 

Table  of  the  principal  natural  features  belonging  to  Ireland. 
For  the  sake  of  convenience,  the  coast  line  is  divided  into  two  by 
Lough  Foyle  and  Youghal  Harbour. 

Interior,  East  Coatt, 

Jiountaim  and  Ccgpe»t  Islands^  Bayt  <fic.. 

Lakes.  and  Bivers, 


B|- 


West  Coast, 

CapeSi  Islands,  Bays  Sc, 

and  Bivers, 

B.  Lougb  Fojle. 
Foyte     .    .    . 

G.  Innishowen  Hd. 

C.  Malin  Head. 

B.  Longh  SwiUy. 

C.  Bloody  Foreland. 
Arranmore .    . 

B.  Donegal  Bay. 

Erne  .... 
B.  Sligo  Bay. 
B.  KiHala  Bay. 

Mullet    .     . 
B.  Blacksod  Bay. 

Achill    .    .    , 
B.  Clew  Bay. 


I. 
I. 


0.  Slyne  Head. 


Blnestack    .    • 

Erne. 

Neagh. 

AUen. 

Monnie  •         . 

Ox     ...    . 

Nephin   .     .    . 

Groagh  Patrick 

Conn. 

Bea. 

Dublin    .    .    . 


H. 


Bann 


G.  BengoreHead.  (g 

Rathlin    .     .     .     L /S^ 

0.  Benmore  Head. 

B.  LoQgh  Larne. 

B.  Belfast  Lough. 

Lagan      .     .     .     R. 

B.  Strangfbid  Lougli. 

B.  Dnndram  Bay. 

B.  Garlingford  Ijough. 


B.  Dundalk  Bay. 

Boyne .    .    . 

Lambay  .     . 
G.  Howth  Head. 


1. 
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West  Coast. 

Capes  f  Islands^  Bays  Sc, 

and  Rivers. 

B.  Ghdway  Baj. 
AiraD     .    •    •    I. 

C.  Loop  Head. 
Shannon     •     . 

B.  Tralee  Bay. 
B.  Brandon  Bay. 
B.  Dingle  Bay. 

Valentifi   ,.     . 
B.  Kenmare  River. 

B.  Bantry  Bay. 

C.  Mizen  Head. 
Cape  Clear 

B.  Elinsale  Harbonr. 

Bandon  .    .    •    B. 
B.  Cork  Harbonr. 

Lee    ....    R. 


R.    L. 


I.     L. 


Interior. 
Mountains  and 
Lakes. 
Mask  &  Corrib. 
Slieyh  Bloom   .    M. 
Wicklow     .    .    M. 
Derg. 


Macgillicnddy .    M. 
Elillamey. 


i.'\? 


&   Enockmealdown   M. 


East  Coast. 

CapeSi  Islands,  Bays  dbc^ 

and  Rivers. 

B.  Dnblin  Bay. 

C.  Wicklow  Head. 
Avoca      .    .    .    R. 

C.  Cabore  Point. 

B.  Wexford  Harbonr. 
Slaney      .     .    .    R. 

C.  Camsore  Point. 

Saltees  Rocks. 
C.  Hook  Tower. 
B.  Waterford  Harbonr. 

Suir     .     .    .    .    R.' 

Nore    .     .    .    .    R.I 
B.  Yongbal  Harbonr. 

BlacKwater   .     .    R., 


OoNFioimATiON. — ^Lreland  consists  of  a  central  plain  enclosed 
by  mountainous  districts,  except  at  the  Bays  of  Dublin  and  Gal- 
way,  where  it  roaches  the  shore  in  a  considerable  extent  of  coast 
line.  This  central  plain  would  very  nearly  coincide  with  a  four- 
sided  figure,  having  for  its  four  comers  the  towns  of  Wicklow, 
(}alway,  Sligo,  and  Dundalk.  It  occupies  one-fourth  of  the  entire 
surface  of  the  island,  and  is  so  low,  that  the  highest  point  between 
Dnblin  and  Galway,  is  only  320  feet^  above  the  level  of  the  sea. 
The  principal  ranges  in  the  mountainous  districts  separating  the 
central  plain  from  the  sea,  are  the  Moume  Mountains,  in  County 
Down  ;  the  mountains  of  Antrim,  connected  with  which  are  the 
basaltic  columns  known  as  the  Giant's  Causeway;  Mount 
Nephin  and  Croa^h  Patrick,  in  Mayo ;  Macgillicnddy  Eeeks,  in 
Kerry,  the  highest  peak  of  which,  Carran  Tuall  (3414  feet),  is 
the  highest  mountain  in  Lreland ;  the  Slievh  Bloom  Mountaios,  on 
the  borders  of  King's  County  and  Queen's  Coimty ;  the  Knock- 
meal-down  Mountains,  between  Tipperary  and  Waterford,  and  the 

1  To  fllmtmte  the  dightness  of  ihii  eleTation,  nippose  the  highest  point  hetween  Duhlln 
and  Galway  to  he  midwaj  hetwaen  them,  and  then  calcnlaie  the  rise  per  foot  from  either 
shore  to  this  centre.  The  whole  hreadth  across  hring  120  Aiiles,  the  oalcnlation  would  stand 
thus,  CO  X  gasO  ^  ^g^^  ^^  ^^^  is  a  rise  of  one  foot  in  090  feet,  or  somewhat  more  than 

•oe  foot  in  1000  feeb 
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Wicklow  monntams.  The  central  plain,  nearly  enclosed  by  these 
mountains,  is  one  immense  deposit  of  limestone,  OTerlaid  to  a 
great  extent  by  bog.  TuUamore,  in  King's  Ck)mity,  is  the  centre 
of  the  bog  region,  the  largest  tract  in  which  is  called  the  hog  of 
Allen.  Not  unfrequently  the  limestone  gravel,  which  underlies 
the  bog,  crops  out  upon  tlie  sui&oe,  forming  ridges  called  akers  ; 
and,  since  the  mixture  of  some  such  substance  as  limestone  gravel 
with  bog  is  the  very  first  step  towards  its  improvement,  this 
seems  a  natural  provision  for  the  whole  being  reclaimed. 

DBAiNAas. — The  central  plain  is  drained  chiefly  by  the 
Shannon,  which  is  the  longest  river  in  the  British  Islandis,  and 
the  only  considerable  one  on  the  western  shore  of  Ireland ;  it  is 
navigable  to  Lough  Allen,  a  distance  of  240  miles.  Other  rivers 
draining  the  central  plain,  are  the  Erne,  which,  like  the  Shannon, 
traverses  several  lakes  in  its  course ;  the  liffey,  navigable  only  to 
Dublin  ;  and  the  Boyne,  navigable  to  Navan,  a  distance  of  25 
miles.  Most  of  the  rivers  belonging  to  the  mountainous  regions 
are  small ;  the  more  considerable  are  in  the  south  of  Ireland,  the 
Slaney,  the  Barrow,  the  Blackwater,  and  the  Lee,  forming  respec- 
tively the  harbours  of  Wexford,  Waterford,  Youghal,  and  Cork. 
The  river  Bann  is  the  outlet  of  Lough  ^  Neagh,  the  largest  lake 
in  the  British  Islands  ;  its  waters  petrify,  but  its  scenery  is  un- 
interesting, as  the  shores  are  low  and  flat  On  the  other  hand, 
the  three  lakes  of  Eillamey  at  the  base  of  the  Macgillicuddy 
Reeks,  in  Kerry,  compete  with  those  of  Cumberland  and  Scotland 
in  beauty.  The  DeviVs  Punch-bowl,  in  the  same  neighbourhood, 
is  a  mountain  hollow,  so  called  because  mist  is  almost  always 
floating  above  it. 

Industry. — Ireland,  compared  with  Great  Britain,  is  poor  in 
minerals  ;  even  the  distribution  of  them  is  unfavourable.  The 
gold  and  silver  mines  of  Wicklow  were  abandoned  in  the  beginning 
of  the  present  century  as  not  paying  expenses.  Although  coal  is 
found  in  nearly  half  the  counties  of  Irelsmd,  and  iron  ore  is  widely 

1  Lough  in  Ireland,  like  lodi  in  Scotland,  means  either  a   freah-wator  lake^  Bke  Lough 
Neagh,  or  an  inlel  of  the  lea.  as  Lough  Swilljr. 
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distributed,  yet,  from  the  inferiority  of  these  formations  to  those 
of  Great  Britain  in  quantity  and  quality,  or  in  conyenience  of 
relative  situation — ^the  coal  and  the  iron  ore  not  being  together — 
there  is  no  mining  district  at  all  to  be  compared  with  those  of  the 
sister  island.  The  only  district  where  manufactures  are  extensive 
is  around  Belfast.  linen  being  the  staple  manu&cture,  a  con- 
siderable breadth  of  land  in  the  north-west  of  Ireland  is  tlevoted 
to  the  growing  of  flax  ;  and  this  is  the  only  particular  in  which 
the  agricultural  produce  of  Ireland  differs  from  that  of  Great 
Britain.  Four-fifths  of  the  entu*e  population  are  engaged  in 
agriculture.  In  such  a  country,  the  towns  are  necessarily  smaU, 
and  of  merely  local  interest,  except  the  commercial  towns  situated 
on  the  coast.  The  trade  of  Ireland  is  almost  exclusively  with 
Great  Britain ;  agricultural  produce  is  the  chief  export ;  coals, 
manufactured  goods,  and  colonial  produce  are  the  chief  im- 
ports. Marble,  from  Galway  and  Kilkenny,  is  the  only  mineral 
substance  exported. 

Laboe  Towns. — There  are  only  three  towns  in  Ireland  with 
more  than  50,000  inhabitants,  and  they  are  all  on  the  coast : 
Dublin  (250,000),  which,  as  being  the  capital,  and  consequently 
a  centre  of  wealth  and  luxury,  has  the  largest  foreign  impoH 
trade  ;  Belfast  (119,000),  the  capital  of  the  north,  and  the  most 
highly  manufacturing  town  in  the  island ;  Cork  (79,000),  the 
capital  of  the  south,  which,  besides  exporting  more  butter  and 
live-stock  than  any  other  town  in  Ireland,  has  large  establish- 
ments for  provisioning  the  army  and  navy  with  meat  preserved 
in  hermetically  sealed  cases.  Next  to  these,  come  two  towns 
containing  upwards  of  20,000  inhabitants,  viz.,  Limerick  and 
Waterford.  According  to  the  census  of  1861,  the  large  towns 
of  Ireland  decreased  in  population  during  the  preceding  decade^ 
with  the  single  exception  of  Belfast 
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QUESTIONS  ON  THB  MAP  OF  IRBLANB. 

1.  Name  the  extreme  points,  north  and  sonth,  of  tbe  Irish  mainland.  2. 
Kanie  the  two  counties  nearest  Scotland.  3.  Name  the  three  counties  fonn- 
ing  the  northern  shore.  4.  Name  the  three  counties  forming  the  Boatfaera 
shore.  6.  What  four  bays  <xr  loughs  wash  the  shores  of  Coanty  Down  ? 
6.  Between  which  two  oif  them  are  the  Monroe  Mountains  situated?  7. 
What  bay  separates  Mount  Nephin  from  Croagh  Patrick?  8.  What  lake 
separates  Connemara  from  the  rest  of  Qalwajr  ?  9.  Name  the  lake  at  the  source 
of  the  Shannon,  and  the  two  Urgest  lakes  in  its  course.  10.  What  county 
of  Munster  is  on  the  westera  bank  of  the  Shannon?  11.  On  what  nvers  are 
Dublin,  Belfast,  Cork,  and  Limerick,  respectively  situated  ?  12.  Name  the 
rivers  forming  the  harbours  of  Wexford,  Wateribrd,  You^al,  and  Kinsale, 
respectively.    13.  Name  the  littoral  counties  between  Dublin  and  Bdfkst. 


lOPOOBAPHIGAL  DETAILS. 
I. — THB  NINE  C0UNTIS8  OF  UU9TBB. 

1.  Antriic — ^This  coanty  is  the  nearest  to  ScotUmd,  Benmoie  or  Fail 
Head  being  only  thirteen  miles  from  the  Mull  of  Cantire.  County 
town,  Antrim,  on  Lough  Neagh.  By  far  the  most  important  town  is 
Bdfasty  at  the  mouth  of  the  I^can  ;  it  manufactures  cotton  as  well  as 
linen,  but  the  latter  is  the  staple.  On  Belfast  Lough  is  CarridrfermLs, 
where  William  iii.  landed,  on  nis  way  to  the  battle  of  the  Boyne.  Ben- 
gore  Head  is  memorable  on  account  of  one  of  the  ships  of  the  Spanish 
Armada  having  been  wrecked  upon  it  Between  Bengore  Head  and 
Fair  Head  is  Rathlin  Island,  where  Robert  Bruce  found  reftige  after 
his  coronation  at  Scone.  The  inhabitants  made  him  their  kix^ ;  and 
the  remains  of  an  old  castle  are  still  called  by  his  name. 

2.  Down. — County  town,  Downpatrickf  on  Strangford  Lough,  the 
burial-place  of  St  Patrick,'  the  patron  saint  of  Ireland.  Donaghadee, 
only  twenty-two  miles  from  Portpatrick,  in  Scotland^  was  foimerly  a 
mail'^packet  station. 

3.  Armagh. — ^The  county  town,  Armaahf  on  the  Callon,  is  the  Irish 
Canterbury,  l^e  Archbishop  of  Armagh  being  the  primate  of  all 
Ireland. 

>  8k  Patrick  WM  a  Seotdbmao,  vho  became  the  aposUa  of  (he  Iziah,  eoDTWtiog  them  to 
CliilaUaiiityintlMlUttiotDtaiy.  He  UnldtobaveoTatooiiMfhairoldaetlooatothadoctzilM 
of  the  Trinitj  bj  aa  lUneferetloa  taken  from  tbe  ehainroek,  a  Mrt  ol  do7er,  which  la» 
Mcordiasljr,  the  national  emUaaB  of  the  Iridi  to  thle  d«y. 
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4.  MoNAOHAN. — County  town,  Monaghan,  on  the  Blackwater. 

5.  Cavan. — County  town,  Cavan,  on  a  tributary  of  the  Erne. 

6.  Fermanagh. — The  county  town,  EnmskiUen,^  on  the  Erne, 
gives  name  to  two  regiments, — the  6th  Dragoons,  and  the  27th  Foot. 

7.  Ttronb.— -County  town,  Omagh,  on  a  tributary  of  the  Moume. 

8.  DoKBOAL. — County  town,  Lifford,  on  the  Foyle.  Lough  Derg  is 
a  great  resort  for  pilgrims,  on  account  of  an  island  in  it  containing  a 
cave,  called  St.  Patrick's  Purgatory,  which  is  the  scene  of  a  yearly 
religious  festival  Toiy  Island  has  a  round  tower,  and  the  remains 
of  seven  churches. 

9-  LoNDONDBRRT. — Couuty  town,  L<mdonderry,  on  the  Foyle,  ori- 
ginally Deny,  but  called  aft«r  London,  because  it  was  assign^  by 
James  i.,  along  with  certain  forfeited  lands  adjpining,  to  the  corpora- 
tion of  London,  for  the  formation  of  a  Protestant  colony ;  accordingly, 
its  principal  streets  are  named  after  those  of  London.  Coleraine,  at 
the  mouth  of  the  Bann,  has  given  name  to  a  fine  linen  manufEbctuied 
there. 


n. — THE  TWELVE  COUNTIES  OF  LEINSTBR. 

10.  Louth. — County  town,  Dundalky  on  Dundalk  Bay.  This  county 
is  commonly  mentioned  as  the  smallest  in  Ireland ;  but  the  town  of 
Dro^kedOy  with  a  surrounding  territory  of  about  nine  square  miles, 
constitutes  an  independent  county,  which  is  really  the  smallest.  The 
Boyne,  on  which  Drogheda  stands,  gives  name  to  the  battle  in  which 
William  UL  crushed  for  ever  the  pretensions  of  the  Stuarts  in  Ireland. 

11.  East  Meath. — County  town,  Trimy  on  the  Boyne.  Near  to 
Drof^eda  is  Tara,  an  ancient  royal  residence,  where  St  Patrick  com- 
menced his  missionary  labours.  Some  of  Daniel  CConnell's  monster 
meetings  were  held  there. 

12.  West  Meath. — County  town,  MvlUngwr,  on  the  Royal  CanaL 
AUhJUnu^  on  the  Shannon,  at  the  very  centre  of  Ireland,  has  extensive 
boiracks,  and  is  the  ordnance  dep6t  for  the  west. 

13.  Longford. — County  town,  Lcrngford,  on  a  tributary  of  the 
Shannon.  East  of  Longford,  Edgtworthttown^  where  is  the  £euaiily  resi- 
dence <rf  the  novelist  Miss  Edgeworth. 

fomMT  p«t  of  Rnnlikfllm,  bmboi  iOami,  vaA  ootwipcnda  to  huh  In 
^MlBelilDBitli.«iidMdiattMltattiorFoitiL    Wniri*ilVw  to  buDt  on  siiy^ 
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14.  and  16.  Kiko's  Couwty  and  QmsEs's  Oouhtt  were  bo  called  hj 
Bloody  Mary,  in  honour  of  herself  and  her  husband,  whose  names  are 
commemorated  in  Maryhcrowjh,  the  county  town  of  Queen's  Ck)anty ; 
and  FhiLipgUyumy  on  the  Grand  Canal,  in  King's  County ;  west  of 
Philipstown,  on  the  same  canal,  is  TuUamort,  the  county  town  of  Ein^s 
County.  Near  to  Birr  or  Parsonstowrij  in  Kin^^s  County,  in  the  grounds 
of  Lord  Bosse,  has  been  erected  the  largest  telescope  in  the  world. 

16.  Kilkenny. — County  town,  Kilkenny,  on  the  Nore. 

17.  Wbxtord.— County  town,  Wexford,  on  the  Slaney.  The  Saltees 
Rocks  are  connected  wiUi  the  mainland  by  a  ledge,  called  St  Patrick's 
Causeway,  said  to  have  been  formerly  passable  at  low  water. 

18.  Carlow. — County  town,  Carlow,  on  the  Barrow.  Near  to  Carlow 
is  a  cromlech,  remarkable  for  the  size  of  the  horizontal  stone,  which 
weighs  about  ninety  tons. 

19.  KiLDARB. — County  town,  NatUj  near  the  liffey.  This  county 
is  fiemious  for  its  Curragh,  an  extenaiYe  common  of  most  beautiful 
sward,  near  the  town  of  Kildare,  on  which  is  the  chief  Irish  race- 
course. 

20.  WiCKLOW. — County  town,  WicJdow,  on  the  Vartiy.  This  is  the 
most  picturesque  county  in  Ireland.  The  yale  of  Avoca,  at  the  mouth 
of  which  ^rX:^  stands,  is  the  one  celebrated  by  Moore  in  his  "  Meeting 
of  the  Waters.**  Near  to  Eathdrum  is  the  mountain  valley  of  Glenda- 
lough,  famous  for  its  scenery,  for  the  ruins  of  seven  churches,  a  round 
tower,  and  a  lake,  called  the  Lake  of  Serpents,  because  St  Patrick  is 
said  to  have  drowned  in  it  all  the  serpents  that  were  once  in  Ireland. 
The  village  of  Shildagh  gives  name  to  a  sort  of  knotted  stafl^  made 
there  in  great  quantities. 

21.  Dublin. — The  county  town,  Du&Ztn,  on  the  Liffey,  is  also  the 
capital  of  Ireland.  The  public  buildings  are  in  good  taste,  and  re- 
markably well  placed  for  effect ;  and  Phoenix  Park,  in  which  is  the 
residence  of  tJie  Lord  Lieutenant,  Her  Majesty*s  representative  in 
Ireland,  is  preferred  by  manj  to  the  finest  of  the  Ijondon  Parks. 
Kingstown,  formerly  a  mere  nshing  village,  called  DunUary,  received 
its  present  name  in  honour  of  George  rv.,  who  embarked  there  in 
1821 :  it  is  now  a  fashionable  suburb  of  Dublin,  and  has  a  fine  harbour, 
whence  the  mail  steamers  sail  for  Holyhead,  making  the  passage  in 
four  hours. 

III.— THE  SIX  COUNTIBS  OF  MUNSnOL 

22.  TiPFERART. — County  town,  Clonmd,  on  the  Suit.  Ccuhd,  the 
ancient  capital  of  Munster,  has  a  round  tower.  The  Scotch  ooro- 
nation  stone  (p.  87}  is  said  to  have  been  originally  kept  here. 
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23.  Waterford. — Ck)iint7  town,  WaJUrford,  on  the  Suit. 

24..  Cork. — This  is  the  largest  ooonty  in  Ireland.  Kear  to  the 
county  town^  Corky  on  the  L^,  is  the  Castle  of  Blarney,  celebrated 
for  a  projecting  stone,  which  is  said  to  confer  on  whoever  kisses  it  that 
sort  of  conversational  power  usually  denominated  blarney.  The  Port 
of  Cork,  best  known  as  the  Covt^  is  now  called  QvMngtoumy  in  honour 
of  Queen  Victoria's  visit  in  1849.  Cape  dear  Island  is  the  most 
southerly  land  belonging  to  Ireland. 

26.  Kerry. — County  town,  TVafoc,  on  Tralee  Bay.  The  fertile  island 
of  Yalentia  is  the  Cis- Atlantic  terminus  of  the  telegraphic  cables. 

26.  LnasRiCE. — ^The  eastern  half  of  this  county,  called  the  Gk)lden 
Valley,  is  the  most  fertile  tract  in  Ireland.  County  town,  lAmeridk^ 
on  the  Shannon. 

27.  Clakb. — County  town^  EnwU,  on  the  Fergus. 

nr.— THE  FIVB  OOUSTIES  OF  OONVAUOHT. 

28.  Galwat. — County  town,  Galway,  on  Galwav  Bay.  A  line  of 
steamers  has  recently  been  established  between  this  port  and  New 
York,  and  the  Galway  route  is  now  the  shortest  to  North  America. 
BaUinasloey^  at  the  western  terminus  of  the  Grand  Canal,  has  an  annual 
fur  for  sheep  and  cattle,  the  largest  in  Ireland.  The  communication 
between  Lough  Mask  and  Louffh  Corrib  is  by  a  subterranean  channel 
B^ond  these  lakes  lies  tiie  district  of  Connemara,  containing  the 
wildest  scenery  in  Ireland. 

29.  BosooMMON. — County  town,  EoseommoTu 

30.  Leitrdc. — County  town,  Carrick-<mrSftan7ion. 

31.  Slxoo.— County  town,  Sligo,  on  Sligo  Bay. 

32.  Mato. — County  town,  CasiUbour,  The  considerable  peninsula  of 
Mullet  is  connected  with  the  mainland  by  an  isthmus  only  half  a  mile 
broad.  AchiU  Island  has  cliffs  on  the  northern  shore  m>m  1000  to 
2000  feet  high,  and  is  said  to  have  been  named  after  the  eagles  which 
breed  on  these  clifib* 

CLASSIFICATION  OF  THE  TOWNS  AND  REMARKABLE  PLACES  IN 
IRELAND  ACGOBDINa  TO  THE  RIVER  BASINS. 


Northern  Coast. 

',  Lifford. 

,  Omagh,  on  the  Si 

1  BdOi,  or  BaUif,  In  Irish  names,  means  town. 


FoTLB,     •        Londonderry,  Lifford. 

Trib.  r.  S.  Omagh,  on  the  Stroule,  trib.  of  the  Moume. 


H 
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Bimr,      .    .    Coleraine. 

Trib,  r.  h.  Antrim,  on  Six  Mile  Water. 
2H6.  I,  b,  Monaghan,  on  the  Blackwator. 

Annagh,  on  the  Callan,  trib.  of  the  Flackwaler. 

EatUrn  CoaaL 

Lagan,    .    .    Belfnt,  lisbnm. 

QnoiLB,  .    .    Downpatrick. 

Newrt  WiTRR,  Newnr. 

Castletowv  RnrBB,  Dnndalk. 

BoTKB,    .    .    Drogheda,  NaTan,  Trim. 

LiFPKT,  .    .    Dublin,  and  south  of  the  LiQej,  Naaa. 

Vartrt,  .    .    Wicklow. 

Ayoca,    .    .    Arklow. 

8la»t,  .    .    Wexford. 


Bauow, 


Sunt,  .    . 
Lkx,   .    . 


Bouih&m  Oooit, 

Carlow. 
Trib.  r.  b,  Kilkennj,  on  the  Nore. 

Marjborongh,  on  the  Triogna. 
WateHbrd,  ClonmeL 
Queenstown,  Cork. 


Wiutem  Coatt. 

Sbahnoh,    .    Limerick,  Athlone,  Carrick-on-Shannon. 
TriJb.  r.  b.  Bonis,  on  the  Fergus. 

Ballinasloe,  on  the  Snck. 

Boooommon,  on  the  BUne. 
Trib,  h  b.  Birr,  on  the  Lower  Brosna. 

Mnllingar,  on  the  Upper  Brosna. 

Tnllamore,  on  trib.  of  the  Upper 

Edgeworthstown,  on  the  Innj. 

LoDgford,  on  the  Camlin. 
COHH10,   .    .    Galwar. 
Mor,  .    .    .    Oastleoar,  on  trib.  of  the  M07. 
Gartoouk,  .    Sligo. 
EitHB,     .    .    Enniskillen;  on  trib.  oftheEme,  Cavaa. 


MARITIME  T0WK8  NOT  AT  TBM  MOUTH  OF  AST  RITSR. 

Eastern  Coast — Carrickfergns,  Donaghadee,  Kingstown. 
Wutem  CbiMt.— Tralee. 


ISELAKD. 
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U8T  OF  PARUAMENTART  BOROTJOH8  CONTAINING  A  POPULATION 
OP  10,000  OR  UPWARDS. 


Dtinflalk,) 

10,000 

Drogbeda, 

15,000 

Tralee,      T 

*        • 

Galway,     . 

17,000 

aonmel, 

11.000 

Jjondonderry, 

21,000 

SUgo, 

•        • 

Waterford, 

23,000 

Newry,    \ 

12,000 

Limerick,  . 

44,000 

Wexford, 

• 

Cork, 

80,000 

Kilkenny, 

• 

14,000 

Belfast,      . 
Dublin,       . 

121,000 
.      255,000 

Population  of  the 

Suburbs, 

• 

. 

60,000 

806,000 
The  only  town  not  a  parliamentary  borough,  which  ranks  with  the 
above  in  respect  of  population,  is  Kingstown;  population,  12,000. 

SUPPLEMENTARY  MATTER. 

Irish  Pastures, — To  its  milder  and  moister  climate,  as  compared  with 
Great  Britain,  Ireland  owes  its  designation,  the  Green  or  Emerald  Isle, 
which  it  really  merits  by  the  constant  freshness  and  great  extent  of  its 
pastures.  Oxen  abound  'more  than  sheep  on  the  pasture-lands  of  Ireland, 
and  immense  quantities  of  butter,  but  very  little  cheese,  are  made  and 
exported.  Goats  are  numerous  among  the  mountains;  and,  on  account 
of  the  great  quantity  of  milk  which  they  yield  at  little  expense,  they  are 
as  common  a  domestic  animal  in  some  districts  as  the  pig.  Neither  moles 
nor  toads,  nor  any  of  the  serpent  tribe,  are  to  be  found  in  Ireland. 

IrUh  Scenery, — The  surface  of  Ireland  is  deficient  in  timber,  and  conse- 
quently, for  the  most  part,  unattractive  to  the  tourist  Three  counties, 
however,  are  famous  for  their  scenery :  Wicklow  for  the  picturesque,  Kerry 
for  the  erand  and  beautiful,  and  Galway  for  the  grand  and  terrible  in  the 
rocky  wilds  of  Connemara.  The  Holy  Wells  and  Round  Towers  are 
characteristic  objects 'of  interest  met  with  in  all  parts  of  Ireland. 

Irith  Manufactures. — ^Dublin  poplin^  a  very  beautiful  fabric  of  silk  and 
worsted,  is  the  only  manu&usture  peculiar  to  Ireland,  unless,  indeed,  the 
manufacture  of  ornaments,  as  brooches  and  bracelets,  out  of  the  black  oak 
fomnd  in  the  bo^,  be  worthy  of  mention.  Distillation  is  extensively 
carried  on,  and  Irish  whisky,  which  is  stronger  than  the  Scotch,  competes 
with  it  in  reputation.  Dublin  porter,  too,  is  nearly  as  famous  as  that  of 
London.  The  linen  manufiMsture  is  confined  to  tne  province  of  Ulster. 
One  result  of  the  manufacturers  competing  so  little  with  farmers  in  the 
labour-market  is,  that  wages  generally  are  much  lower  in  Ireland  than 
in  England  and  Scotland. 

Irish  Baees.^On  all  the  shores  of  Ireland,  except  the  western,  there  is 
a  narrow  belt  of  Teutonic  or  Scandinavian  population  This  belt  is  widest 
on  the  north-eastern  shore,  where  the  Teutonic  element  even  prevails. 
Everjrwhere  else  the  population  is  Celtic;  but  the  Erse  dialect  of  the 
Celtic  language— a  dialect  akin  to  the  Gaelic  of  the  Scottish  Highlands- 
is  spoken  only  in  the  more  mountainous  pwrts  of  the  west 
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Bdigion  and  Education, — Almost  the  whole  Celtio  population,  amoont- 
ing  to  four-fiths  of  the  popnUtion  of  Ireland,  Btill  adheres  to  the  Koman- 
cathAlic  Church.  The  remaining  fifth  is  divided  chiefly  between  the 
ERtabliithed  Church,  which  is  the  same  as  the  Church  of  England,  and  the 
PrcBbytcrians,  who  abound  in  Ulster,  and  whose  ministers  are  supported 
by  an  annual  Parliamentary  gprant,  called  Regium  Donum^  ie.,  royal 
bounty.  Beyond  the  revenues  constituting  the  endowment  of  St  Patrick*B 
College,  Maynuoth,  County  Kildare,  where  the  priests  are  educated,  the 
Roman-catholics  of  Ireland  receive  no  public  money.  Ample  provision 
has  been  made  by  Government  for  the  secular  education  of  tiie  people, 
elementary  schools  having  been  established  in  every  district,  and  Queen's 
Colleges  founded  at  Cork,  Belfast,  and  Galway,  in  connexion  with  the 
Queen's  University,  Dublin.  Trinity  College,  Dublin,  still  maintains  its 
connexion  with  the  Established  Church,  and  is  the  sole  college  belonging 
to  Dublin  University. 

Irish  Character, — The  sprigbtiiness  and  wit  of  the  Irish  are  due  to  the 
Celtic  element.  The  inhabitants  of  Ulster,  descended  most  of  them  from 
Scotsmen,  who  settled  there  under  the  last  three  Stuarts,  are  pre-eminent 
above  all  the  other  inhabitants  of  Ireland  for  persevering  industry;  the 
native  Celt  is  deficient  in  both  ambition  and  capacity  to  improve  his 
circumstances,  whether  at  home  or  as  an  emigrant.  The  humbler  classes 
throughout  Ireland  are  moral  in  their  habits,  and  very  polite  in  their 
manners ;  yet  they  keep  up  the  barbarous  practice  of  wakes  for  the  dead, 
and  sometimes  howl  loudly  at  funerals. 

Sociid  Condition, — The  agrarian  murders,  for  which  Ireland  has  become 
notorious,  are,  by  being  merely  agrarian,  evidently  due  to  a  special  cause, 
which  is  nothing  else  tnan  the  non-recognition  by  the  smaller  tenantry  of 
the  landlord's  absolute  right  to  do  what  he  will  with  his  own.  When  a 
tenant,  who  has  long  held  a  piece  of  ground,  is  ejected,  he  fancies  that  his 
rights  have  been  overborne  by  an  unjust  law  in  the  landlord's  favour,  and 
revenge  prompts  him  to  murder.  The  discontent  is  embittered  by  religious 
hatred,  whenever  a  Roman-catholic  tenant  is  ejected  to  make  way  for  a 
Protestant  one.  This,  however,  is  seldom  the  case,  although  the  great 
majority  of  the  landed  proprietors  are  Protestants.  Most  frequentiy  the 
ejectment  is  made  for  non-payment  of  rent,  or  because  it  has  been  resolved 
to  unite  many  small  holding^s  into  one  large  farm.  There  being  on  the 
whole,  less  security  for  life  and  property  in  Ireland  than  in  Great  Britain, 
Ireland  has  been  less  prosperous  and  nappy.  But  a  great  improvement 
has  taken  place  since  the  tamine  years  of  1845-8,  when  the  potato  crop, 
the  mainstay  of  the  ^pulation,  almost  totally  failed,  and  wat  tide  of 
emigration  to  the  United  States,  called  the  Irish  Exodus,  set  in,  which 
has  materially  diminished  the  redundant  population.  In  1851,  when  the 
Exodus  reached  its  maximum,  254,537  souls  left  the  island;  and  the 
annual  average  since  has  been  over  100,000.  By  means  of  the  Encumbered 
Estates  Court,  the  land  has  passed  into  the  hands  of  solvent  and  resident 
proprietors,  and  by  the  immigration  of  Scotch  farmers,  improved  modes  of 
agriculture  are  being  everywhere  introduced.  The  wages  of  the  peasantiy 
have  risen,  and  rags  are  becoming  a  less  marked  characteristic  of  their 
dress. 
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UNITED  KINGDOM  OF  GREAT  BRITAIN 
AND  IRELAND. 

Area,  120,495  sq.  m.,  equal  to  one-thirtieth  of  Europe. 
Population,  Twenty-nine  Millions,  fully  one-tenth  of  the  pop.  of  Europe. 

Climate. — Great  Britain,  so  called  because  it  is  the  largest 
of  the  British  Isles,^  the  total  number  of  which  exceeds  500, 
is  the  largest  island  in  Europe,  It  is  600  miles  long,  but 
of  very  various  breadth ;  between  the  Solway  and  the  Tyne, 
a  comparatively  narrow  part,  it  is  sixty  miles  broad.  Being 
islands,  the  extremes  of  temperature  are  more  moderate  in  Great 
Britain  and  Ireland  than  on  the  adjacent  continent ;  the  Gulf 
Stream  warms  the  air  above  the  degree  due  to  latitude  alone,  and 
the  prevalent  south-west  winds  bring  frequent  rains.  Hence  mild 
winters  and  cool  summers,  with  a  cloudy  and  dropping  sky 
throughout  the  year,  characterize  the  climate  of  the  British  Isles. 
These  characteristics  are  stronger  in  Ireland  than  in  Great  Britain ; 
and  within  Great  Britain  itself  are  stronger  on  the  western  coast 
than  on  the  eastern.  Such  a  climate  is  more  favourable  to  grass 
than  to  grain,  and,  in  general,  to  the  growth  of  leaves  than  to 
the  ripening  of  fruit.  Hence  perennial  pasture  bears  a  larger 
proportion  to  ploughed  land  in  the  British  Isles  than  on  the  Con- 
tinent^ in  Ireland  than  in  Great  Britain,  and,  within  Great  Britain 
itself,  on  the  western  coast  than  on  the  eastern.  K  the  moisture 
of  the  British  climate  be  disagreeable  in  itself,  the  perpetual 
verdure  which  it  produces  is  an  admired  distinction  of  British 
scenery  ;  and  if  in  our  cool  summers  the  more  delicate  fruits,  as 
peaches,  apricots,  and  grapes,  ripen  only  in  favoured  spots,  there 
is,  on  the  other  hand,  no  part  of  the  British  Isles  where  the 
winter  is  so  severe  as  to  kill  those  evergreens  which  ornament  our 
pleasure-grounds,  but  die  off  in  the  same  latitudes  on  the  Continent 

Contrast  between  the  East  and  West  Coasts. — Great 
Britain  and  Ireland  agree  in  having  their  coasts  more  deeply  in- 
dented on  the  western  side  than  on  the  eastern.  This  is  due 
pai*tly  to  the  superior  force  of  the  Atlantic  wave,  as  compared 

1  In  like  manner,  the  Ui^eet  of  tbe  Cftymaa  Idanda, »  dependMU^  of  Jftiiiaioa»  it  oftUed 
Oxmod  CajruuuL 
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with  that  from  the  German  Ocean,  bat  chiefly  to  a  diiSerence  of 
configuration.  Great  reaches  of  the  eastern  coast  are  low  and 
sandy,  so  as  to  present  at  all  points  an  equal  resistance  to  the 
waves,  and  along  these  the  coast-line  is  unbroken.  But  the  west- 
em  coasts  consist,  for  the  most  part,  of  high  rocky  masses  with 
intervening  hollows ;  the  hollows  are  filled  by  the  sea,  and  the 
extremities  of  the  heights  are  scooped  out  or  broken  down  into 
a  thousand  fiuitastic  forms.  Hence  all  the  celebrated  rock  scenery 
of  the  British  Islands  is  on  the  western  shores.  Their  rocky  cha- 
racter is  due  to  the  inmiediate  neighbourhood  of  mountainous 
districts,  such  as  Cornwall,  Wales,  Cumberland,  and  the  West 
Highlands  of  Scotland.  In  Great  Britain  there  is  not  a  single 
mountainous  district  along  the  eastern  shore  ;  and  though  there 
are  several  such  on  the  east  coast  of  Ireland,  yet  are  they  neither 
so  extensive  nor  so  wild  as  those  on  the  west  coast.  Thus  the 
rocks  which  abound  on  the  western  shores  of  the  British  Mes  are 
to  be  regarded  as  spurs  from  adjacent  rocky  mountains. 

Intbbiob  of  the  Three  Eikgboics. — ^The  three  kingdoms,  as 
England,  Scotland,  and  Ireland  are  often  called,  differ  considerably 
in  their  interior.  Fertile  plains  are  associated  with  England,  moun- 
tains with  Scotland,  and  bogs  with  Ireland.  Bocks  and  mountains 
are  so  prevalent  in  Scotland  that  not  only  are  the  houses  generally 
built  of  stone,  but  even  the  fields  are  to  an  immense  extent  divided 
by  stone  walls.  How  level  the  interior  of  England  is  in  comparison, 
may  be  understood  from  the  length  to  which  its  principal  rivers  are 
navigable  ;  the  Trent,  to  Burton,  in  Staffordshire  ;  the  Severn,  to 
Welshpool,  in  Montgomeryshire,  and  the  Thames  almost  to  its 
source.  The  common  substitate  for  stone  in  England,  is  brick. 
In  Ireland,  turf  and  day  are  the  materials  most  used  for  building 
the  cabins  of  the  poor ;  and  the  bogs  not  only  form  a  marked 
feature  on  the  surface,  but  supply  the  universal  fueL^ 

Union  of  the  Three  Kingdoms. — Great  Britain  consists  of 
South  Britain,  i.e.,  England  and  Wales,  and  of  North  Britain  or 
Scotland.     Wales  was  finally  subdued  by  England,  and  incorpo- 

1  For  a  detoUed  ph^cal  descr^Uon  of  the  BritLdi  Ue*,  see  ihe  immediately  pNoeding 
diapten 


Popnladon. 

BeprasentatlTea. 

20,100,000 

600 

8,100,000 

63 

6,800,000 

106 

29,000,000 

658 
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rated  with  it  under  Edward  i.  North  and  South  Britain  were 
united  und^  one  crown  in  1603,  when  James  vl  of  Scotland 
became,  by  hereditary  succession,  James  i.  of  England ;  and  in 
1707,  a  legislatiye  union  was  also  efifected  between  the  two  coun- 
tries. Ireland  was  annexed  to  England  by  conquest  under 
Henry  n.  in  1174,  but  retained  a  separate  Parliament  till  1800. 
The  following  table  shows  the  shares  possessed  by  England,^ 
Scotland,  and  Ireland  respectively  in  the  area,  the  population,  and 
the  representation  of  the  United  Kingdom  : — 

Ar«a  in  Sqoftn  MI1e& 

England,       .    67,812 

Scotland,       .    30,238 

Ireland,         .    32,446 

120,496 

In  respect  of  population  the  United  Kingdom  ranks  fourth  among 
the  states  of  Europe  j  Bussia,  Austria^  and  France  being  before  it. 

Differences  between  Gbeat  Britain  and  Ireland. — ^In 
various  respects,  in  which  England  and  Scotland  resemble  each 
other,  Ireland  differs  from  both.  Thus  England  grows  superior 
wheat  and  barley,  and  Scotland  the  finest  oats  in  the  world; 
whereas  Ireland  is  not  famous  for  any  grain,  but  for  butter. 
This  is  due  to  dimate,  just  as  it  is  owing  to  climate  that  the  best 
grain  counties  in  Great  Britain  lie  all  along  the  eastern  shore, 
whilst  those  yielding  the  best  dairy  produce  are  to  be  found  on 
the  western  :  witness  THltshire,  Gloucestershire,  Cheshire,  and 
Ayrshire,  which  all  give  name  to  famous  cheeses.  Again,  in 
Ireland  the  majority  of  the  population  is  agricultural,  whereas  in 
Great  Britain  the  number  of  persons  employed  in  trade  and 
manufiictures  is  fully  three  times  the  number  of  persons  employed 
in  agriculture,  and  half  the  population  live  in  towns.  The 
sopoior  development  of  non-agricultural  industry  in  Great  Britain, 
as  compared  with  Ireland,  or  indeed  any  other  country,  is  due  to 
the  enormous  extent  and  happy  disposition  of  her  minerals,  par- 
ticularly to  the  juxtaposition  of  coal  and  limestone^  with  iron 

1  Here,  and  fnqjamtij  in  the  >ei|ael,  Engtand  is  nwd  to  indnde  Wales;  when  Bnslaiitf 
vlthett  Wales  to  rneMit,  it  wm  be  eaOed  Boi^teBd  proper. 
•  LfDMrtooe  to  of  great  importasee  in  the  naulkctan  of  iron  m^JlugtU.,m% 
I  the  fiisiMi  of  the  iron  em 
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ore  ;  for  in  these  drcamstances  the  most  useful  of  metals  can  be 
produced  in  immense  quantities  at  a  cheap  rate.  Ireland  has 
few  mines,  but  those  of  Great  Britain  yield  one-third  of  the  iron, 
nearly  one-half  of  the  lead,  nearly  all  the  tin,  and  more  than  one- 
half  the  copper  produced  in  Europe.  Of  coal,  Great  Britain 
yields  half  as  much  again  as  all  Europe,  or  more  than  half  of  all 
the  coal  produced  in  the  world.  The  United  States  furnish  the 
next  greatest  quantity,  which  is  about  .one-fourth  of  the  British. 
Scotland  is  even  more  highly  industrial  than  England,  the  pro- 
portion of  the  population  engaged  in  agriculture  and  manufactures 
being  greater  there  than  in  England  by  nearly  one  per  centi 
This  fact  points  to  the  chief  social  difference  between  England 
and  Scotland,  viz.,  that  accumulated  capital  and  helpless  pauper- 
ism, which  mark  the  two  extremes  of  modem  society,  the  one 
above  and  the  other  below  work,  are  less  developed  in  Scotland 
than  in  England.  England  and  Scotland,  however,  agree  in 
having  large  and  influential  middle-classes,  whereas  the  feeble 
development  of  these  is  the  social  characteristic  of  Ireland.  In 
religion  too,  Ireland  presents  a  contrast-  to  Great  Britain,  whilst 
England  and  Scotland  closely  resemble  each  other.  In  these 
Protestantism  prevails  under  the  Episcopalian  form  in  England, 
and  under  the  Presbyterian  in  Scotland,  but  in  Ireland  the  great 
majority  are  Boman  Catholics.  Even  in  the  matter  of  food  the 
three  kingdoms  differ.  In  England,  the  staple  food  of  the  masses 
is  wheaten  bread  ;  in  Scotland,  oatmeal  in  the  forms  of  porridge 
and  cake ;  and  in  Ireland,  potatoes.  In  dress  too  there  are 
specialties ;  the  English  labourer  wears  a  smock-frock,  often 
highly  ornamented  with  coarse  embroidery ;  the  Scotchman  de- 
lights in  a  shepherd's  plaid  ;  and  the  Irish  peasant  prefers  a  long 
woollen  coat  of  thick  hodden-grey. 

Pre-eminencb  of  England. — ^England  is  by  far  the  largest, 
the  most  populous,  and  the  wealthiest  of  the  three  king- 
doms. London,  on  the  Thames,  the  capital  of  England,  is  also 
the  capital  of  the  United  Kingdom.     It  is  the  largest  dty  in 

X  Mora  exactly,  m  regarda  agrieQltar«»bj  70  p«r  ot&t,  and,  m  roqMCti  mana&cMNi^- 
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Europe,  and,  excepting  Pekin,  in  the  world.  Its  population  is 
nearly  equal  to  that  of  all  Scotland,  and  20,000  are  added  to  the 
number  of  its  inhabitants  every  year.  So  immense  is  it,  that 
there  are  actually  more  Irishmen  in  London  than  in  Dublin, 
and  more  Boman  Catholics  in  London  than  in  Rome.  The 
shipping  of  London  is  unrivalled  in  extent,  and  its  commerce  is 
an  epitome  of  the  world's. 

Constitution  of  the  United  Kingdom. — The  constitution 
of  the  United  Kingdom  consists  of  king  or  queen,  lords,  and  com- 
mons. The  chief  prerogatives  of  the  crown  are  to  make  war  and 
peace,  and  to  conclude  treaties  ;  to  levy  soldiers  and  impress  sea- 
men ;  to  command  the  fleets,  armies,  and  fortresses  of  the  United 
Kingdom ;  to  call  together  and  to  dissolve  parliament ;  to  ap- 
point all  the  superior  and  many  of  the  inferior  clergy  in  the 
Established  churches ;  also  all  magistrates.  The  Legislature  con- 
sists of  two  houses,  Lords  and  Commons ;  but  no  act  of  theirs 
can  become  law  till  it  has  received  the  royal  assent.^  The  House 
of  Lords,  with  the  Lord  Chancellor  for  president,  consists  of  about 
450  members,  comprising  all  the  peers  of  England,  amounting 
to  nearly  400,  then  fifteen  Scotch  peers  elected  for  each  parlia- 
ment, twenty-eight  Irish  peers  elected  for  life,  and  thirty  prelates, 
of  whom  twenty-six  are  English  and  four  Irish.  Besides  being 
a  legislative  assembly,  the  House  of  Lords  is  the  supreme  court 
of  appeal  in  questions  of  law.  The  House  of  Commons,  of  which 
the  chairman  is  called  the  Speaker,  consists  chiefly  of  members 
for  counties  and  members  for  towns ;  and  whereas  the  number 
of  the  latter  more  than  doubles  the  number  of  the  former  in 
England,  the  case  is  very  difierent  in  Scotland  and  Ireland. 
The  following  table  exhibits  the  details  (for  England  and  Wales), 
according  to  the  Reform  Bill  of  1867  : — 


England  AND    (     Cpimty  Members, 
Wa-S        i     Srersity    ^ 


{ 


Connty  „ 

Ibelakd,      .    -{     Town  „ 

University    „ 

658 
1  Sioee  the  time  of  WiUiam  ni.  the  royal  essent  hu  not  once  been  reftiaed. 
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The  House  of  Commons  really  possesses  the  supreme  power,  be- 
cause it  has  the  exclusive  privilege  of  granting  supplies.  Not 
only  must  every  money-bill  originate  with  the  Commons,  but  so 
Jealous  are  they  of  their  prerogative,  that  they  do  not  allow  even 
any  alteration  to  be  made  on  such  a  bill  after  it  has  received  their 
approval.  The  executive  government  is  vested  nominally  in  the 
Crown,  but  really  in  the  council  of  ministers  chosen  by  the 
Crown,  and  forming  what  is  called  the  Cabinet.  Any  cabinet 
exists  only  on  condition  of  commanding  the  confidence  of  Par- 
liament, particularly  of  the  House  of  Commons. 

British  Empire. — ^The  United  Kingdom  is  the  mightiest 
power  at  present  on  the  face  of  the  earth.  Her  industry  far  ex- 
ceeds that  of  any  other  country  in  productiveness,  her  exports  and 
imports  amounting  to  nearly  one-third  of  the  exports  and  imports 
of  all  Europe.  France  ranks  second  in  this  respect,  and  the 
United  States  third ;  but  the  exports  and  imports  of  France  are 
only  half  those  of  the  United  Kingdom.  The  ease  with  which  the 
United  Kingdom  supports  the  burden  of  her  debt  is  another  proof 
of  her  enormous  resources.  That  debt  amounts  to  nearly 
£800,000,000,^  and  the  mere  mterest  of  it  absorbs  more  than 
one-third  of  the  whole  revenue  of  the  country.  The  greatness  of 
the  United  Kingdom,  however,  is  most  conspicuous  in  the  world- 
wide empire  which  it  has  won ;  for  the  United  Kingdom  of  Great 
Britain  and  Ireland  is  but  the  nucleus  of  a  greater  whole  called 
the  British  Empire,  covering  about  one-third  of  the  surface  of 
the  globe,  and  containing  nearly  a  fourth  of  its  population.  The 
.  British  possessions  are  : — 

Ik  Europe.  Population. 

Heligoland,  ......  2,000 

Gibraltar,    .......  17,000 

Malta, 144,000 

Carry  forward,       163,000 

1  The  national  debt  consists  of  ▼ar  ezpenaes,  which  it  «ras  not  convenient  to  paj 
when  they  were  incnrred.  The  most  important  facts  regarding  its  accumulation  ac«, 
that  it  hegan  under  William  in.,  and  that  two-thirds  of  it  are  due  to  the  great  war  which 
arose  out  of  the  French  Revolution  of  1789.    It  amounted — 

1702,  at  the  death  of  William  ni.,       .  .     to  £16,394,703. 

1768,  at  the  peace  of  Paris,        .  .  .      „  138,865.43a 

1784,  at  the  close  of  the  American  war,         .      „  249,851,688. 

1815,  Rtthe  close  of  the  French  war,  „  840350,491. 

1885,  after  reductions  in  time  of  peace,  .     „  786,610,796. 
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In  Asia.  Popalation. 

Brought  forward,  163|000 
India,  inclnding  Pegu,  Tenasserim,  and  the  Eastern 

Settlements, U3,270,000 

Ceylon,      .            ......  2,080,000 

Aden, 20,000 

Hong  Kong, 124,000 

Labnan,      .......  3,000 

Iir  Africa. 

Two  settlements  on  the  Gambia,  ....  7,000 

Hierra  Leone,         ......  42,000 

Foot  settlements  on  the  Gold  Coast,        •           .           .  151,000 

Lagos,        .......  6,000 

Cape  of  Good  Hope,          .           .           .           .           •  400,000 

Natal, 100,000 

Islands  of  St.  Helena  and  Ascension,      .           .           .  7,000 

Mauritius  and  the  Seychelles,       ....  323,000 

Ik  America. 

TheCanadas, 2,500,000 

New  Brunswick,    ......  252,000 

Nova  Scotia  and  Cape  Breton,     ....  831,000 

Prince  Edward's  Island,    .....  81,000 

Newfoundland,      ......  123,000 

Hudson's  Bay  Company  Territories,        .           .           .  100,000 
British  Columbia,  including  Yancottver's  Island  and  the 

new  colony  of  Stickeen,            ....  100,000 

Honduras,              ......  26,000 

British  Guiana,      ......  155,000 

Bermuda  Islands,                          .           .           .           .  12,000 

West  India  Islands, 936,400 

Falkland  Islands, 600 

Ik  Australasia. 

Australia, 1,200,000 

Tasmania  or  Van  Diemen's  Land,            .           .           .  90,000 

New  Zealand 155,000 

152,758,000 

Of  tiie  abore  possessions,  those  to  which  the  stream  of  emigration  chiefly 
flows  are  the  North  American  colonies,  Australia,  and  New  Zealand ;  but 
now,  as  always,  the  United  States  attract  more  than  half  of  the  total  emi- 
gration from  the  British  islands.  The  following  are  the  statistics  for  1864 :— 

Natiokautt.  Destikatiok. 


English, 

Scotch,     . 

Irish, 

Foreigners, 

Not  distingaished, 


56,618  North  American  Colonies,     12,721 

15,035  Australia  and  New  Zea- 

115,428  land,       .            .            .    40,942 

16,942  United  States,       .           .  147,042 

4,877  Various,    .                      .     8,195 

lo8,900  208,900 
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Notwithstantlmff  this  enormous  eraigpration,  the  population  of  Great 
Britain  and  Ireland  would  doable  itself,  at  the  present  rate  of  increase,  in 
seventy  years. 

Commerce  op  thb  Biotibh  Islands. — Many  canses  concur  to  render  the 
commerce  of  Britain  much  more  extensive  than  that  of  any  other  country. 
Of  the»e  the  most  important  are,  Isty  Her  superiority  in  the  cheapness  and 
excellence  of  her  manufactures  (pp.  49,  107}.  2d,  Her  insular  configura- 
tion, her  numerous  and  excellent  harbours,  and  her  extensive  intersection 
by  water,  by  which  sea-carriage,  necessarily  the  cheapest  of  idl,  is  placed 
within  a  short  distance  of  every  part  of  the  country.  3<2,  The  complete- 
ness of  her  internal  communications,  by  canals,  navigable  rivers,  rail- 
roads, and  common  roads,  which  renders  the  interchange  of  commodities 
easier  and  cheaper  stilL  4^,  Her  position  in  the  centre  of  the  hemi- 
sphere of  land  (p.  1 5),  which  makes  her  the  most  convenient  and  central 
entrep6t  for  the  interchange  of  goods  between  all  the  quarters  of  the 
worli 

There  is  scarcely  a  country  in  the  world  with  which  Britain  has  not 
commercial  relations,  according  to  the  numbers  and  activity  of  the  popu- 
lation, and  the  degree  of  freedom  left  to  trade  by  the  laws.  It  is  obvious 
that  Britain  must  trade  most  with  those  countnes  the  natural  and  manu- 
factured products  ef  which  are  different  from  her  own,  because  her  super- 
abundance answers  exactly  to  their  wants,  and  vice  vena.  Tropical 
countries,  therefore,  and  new  countries,  particularly  those  colonized  by 
her  own  race,  are  Britain's  best  customers.  The  five  principal  articles  of 
import  into  the  United  Kingdom  are  raw  cotton,  com,  wool,  tea,  and  silk; 
and  the  five  principal  articles  of  export  are  cotton  manufactures ;  woollen 
and  worsted  manufactures ;  metals,  iron  and  steel ;  linen  manufactures ; 
haberdashery  and  millinery.  The  following  are  the  countries  with  which 
Britain  carries  on  the  most  extensive  commerce,  with  the  imports  and 
exports  in  millions  sterling : — 


United  SUtea,      . 

Aastralla,      . 

British  East  Indies, 

France, 

Hante  Towns, 

Russia, 

China, 

Holland, 

British  North  Amerioa, 


18 
10 

21      . 
8      . 


•J 


9 
16 
8 
6 
8 
42 


Imp. 

Britiah  West  Indies,       .    11 
BfiTPt  (in.  trans.  fh>m  East)  19| 
.     8j 


Turkey, 

Brasil, 

Prussia, 

Spain, 

Belgium, 

Peru, 

Portugal, 


bp. 
2 
6 
7 

1 

2i 


Impoets.— As  Great  Britiun  is  a  country  with  many  facilities  for  marni- 
facturing,  and  a  jx^ulation  far  too  great  to  be  supported  by  the  soil,  the 
imports  are  chiefly  of  two  classes, — food,  and  work  or  raw  materials. 
Annual  ralue,  foreign,  184  millions ;  colonial,  91  millions.  Total,  275 
milUons.  The  following  are  the  chief  articles,  excepting  coin  and 
bullion : — 

Saw  JfateriaU—iCompttUd  real  value). 
Cotton,  79  Millions.  United  SUtes,  East  Indies,  Egypt,  BrasiL 

WooL    .  19       ...       Australia,  South  Africa,  Qennaay,  East  Indiei. 

Silk,  18       ...       China,  East  Indies,  France. 

Flax,     .  6i     •.*       Bnasia,  Fmsaia,  East  Indies,  Holland. 
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Hemp  and  Jato, 
Timber, 
Hides,  . 
TaUow,  . 
OUs,  . 
Indigo,  . 
Madder, 


4  MiUions.  RnssU,  East  Indies. 

11       ...       British  North  America,  Nonray,  and  the  Baltic  States. 
8        ...        East  Indies,  Buenos  Ayres,  Russia,  Brazil. 
2        ...        Russia,  Prussia,  Buenos  Ayres,  Australia. 
Italy,  East  Indies,  Portugal,  West  Africa. 
East  Indies. 
1       ...       Turkey,  HoUand,  France. 


n 


AHidea  of  Food  and  Luxury— {Computed  real  value). 
Com  and  Flour,  20  MilllonB.  United  States,  Russia,  Prussia,  Egypt 


Rice, 

Wine, 

Spirits, 

Sugar, 

Tea,  . 

Coffee, 

Tobacco, 

Butter, 

Cheese, 


East  Indies,  United  States. 
Portugal,  Spain,  France. 
France,  West  Indies. 

ChCETrtiiSer  "'"•""••  ^  ^"^"^  «"«"• 
West  Indies,  East  Indies,  Brazil. 
United  States,  New  Grenada. 
Holland,  United  States. 
Holland,  United  States. 


Exports.— The  exports  consist  chiefly  of  two  classes  of  articles ;  manu- 
fiictured  goods,  and  flie  produce  of  our  mines.  Annual  value,  home  pro- 
o?^'  i^  ™^J2??'.  ^^^^&^  and  colonial  produce,  52  millions.  Total 
212  millions.    This  is  exclusive  of  coin  and  bullionl  ' 

Mannfaetured  Goods, 

4W  MiUfons.  E.  Indies,  Germany,  U.  States,  Brazil,  Mexico,  Turkey 
m      ...        Germany,  United  States,  Holland,  Russia.         ^^'^^y- 


Cotton  Goods, 
Woollen  Goods, 
Linen  Goods, 
Silk  Goods,     . 
Earthen  Ware, 
Hard  ware.  Cutlery; 
Machinery,  6 

Leather,  .  2| 


11 

7,4 


Germany,  West  Indies,  United  States. 
United  States,  British  America,  Ausfaalia. 
United  States. 

United  States,  Germany,  Australia. 
East  Indies,  West  Indies,  Russia. 
Australia,  United  States. 

Mineral  Produce. 


Iron  and  SteeV    ISJ  Millions.  United  States,  Holland,  France 
B«8«  and  Copper,  4       ...       France,  United  States,  East  Indies. 

Tin,         !       ;       1|      .'.'.' 

^'^^       .       .       4       ...       F»nce,  Holland,  Germany,  the  Baltic  States. 

Most  of  this  enormous  commerce  passes  through  thA  fwoiv^  *.«:„*•    i 

porteoftheUnit,^  Kingdom:  the  illative  ^S^L^or^h^pS 


liverpoo],    . 

London, 

Hnll, 

Glasgow, 

Sonthamptoii, 

Newcastle,    . 


.  £72,748,031  Leith, 

.    36,554,913  Greenock, 

.    16,052,398  Bristol, 

.      7,604,426  Cork, 

4,726,513  Dnblin, 

1,879,041  Belfiist, 


£1,765,441 

602,873 

290,113 

137,435 

34,540 

21,660 


^n  respectof  mere  tonnage,  London  takes  precedence  of  Liverpool  as  i 
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QT7E8TIOK8  OK  THB  MAP  OT  THB  BBTTISH  ISLES. 

1.  Wliat  sea  or  ocean  separates  Great  Britain  from  tlie  north-west  of 
Europe?  1.  What  straita  and  channel  separate  Great  Britain  from  the 
north-west  of  France  ?  8.  Name  the  chief  nrer,  the  range  of  hills,  and  the 
firth  separating  England  from  Scotland.  4.  Why  should  ''from  Land's 
End  to  John  0*Groat's|*  be  a  proyerhial  phrase  for  the  whole  of  Great 
Britain  ?  5.  Name  an  inland  sea  which  washes  part  of  the  shores  of  the 
three  kingdoms ;  name  also  the  large  island  in  the  middle  of  it.  6.  Name 
the  channels  separating  Scotland  and  Wales  respectively  from  Ireland.  7. 
Where  do  the  paralleU  of  50^,  55^  and  60*,  cross  the  British  Isles  ?  8.  What 
remarkable  places  in  these  isles  am  situated  on  the  meridians  of  Greenwich, 
5®  w.  L.,  and  10*  w.  L.  ?  9.  What  places  in  Britain  lie  directly  east  from 
Cape  Clear,  Cork  Harbour,  Dublin  Bay,  Belfast  Lough,  and  Malin  Head? 
10.  Whether  does  England  or  Ireland  stretch  farthest  north?  11.  Name 
remarkable  places  in  England  and  Scotland  on  the  meridian  of  Berwick-on- 
Tweed  (2°).  12.  How  much  of  Scotland  lies  east  of  that  line?  13.  How 
much  01  England  ?  14.  What  English  counties  lie  wholly  or  partly  north  of 
the  Mull  of  Gallowa^jT  ?  15.  AVliat  Scottish  counties  lie  wholly  or  partly  south 
of  the  town  of  Berwick?^  16.  What  places  in  France  lie  south  from  lizard 
Point,  Isle  of  Wight,  Brighton?  17.  What  estuary  lies  east  of  the  mouth 
of  the  Thames  ?  18.  What  onening  opposite  the  Wash  ?  19.  What  estuary 
opposite  the  Humber?  20.  What  town  and  estuary  in  Scotland  lid  west 
from  the  Sound?  21.  What  capes  lie  directly  east  of  Peterhead,  the  most 
easterly  town  in  Scotland?  22.  What  portion  of  the  British  Isles  lies  in  a 
line  with  Bergen,  Christiania,  and  St.  Petersburg? 


BRITISH  POSSESSIONS  IN  EUROPE. 

These  are  Malta,  Gibraltar,  and  Heligoland.  The  Ionian 
Islands,  placed  under  British  protection  in  1815,  were  annexed 
to  the  kingdom  of  Greece  in  1864. 

Malta  is  a  rocky  island,  no  part  of  which  rises  more  than  1200 
feet  above  the  sea.  In  many  parts  sdl  has  been  made  where 
there  was  none  naturally,  whole  ship-loads  of  it  having  been 
brought  from  Sicily.  Malta  is  now  an  exceedingly  fertile 
island,  and  one  of  the  most  densely-peopled  spots  on  the  face  of 
the  globe.  The  population  amounts  to  130,000,  which  is  1200 
to  the  square  mile.  With  so  dense  a  population  emigration  be- 
comes a  necessity,  and  Maltese  are  accordingly  found  in  all  the 
sea-ports  of  the  Mediterranean,  employed  for  the  most  part  as 
porters.  Cotton  is  the  chief  export;  com  is  imported.  Like 
Ireland,  Malta  has  no  venomous  reptiles  ;  and  the  universal  diy- 
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ness  of  the  surface  renders  the  climate  highly  salubrious.  There 
being  no  rivers  and  but  few  springs,  the  chief  dependence  of  the 
inhabitants  is  on  rain-water,  kept  in  cisterns.  The  general  aspect 
of  the  island  is  bare,  the  low  carob  tree  being  the  only  one  of 
frequent  occurrence.  The  natives  are  Boman  Catholics,  and  speak 
a  mixture  of  Arabic  and  Italian  ;  but  Italian  is  the  language  of 
the  educated  classes.  The  capital,  La  Yaletta,  is  quite  a  monu- 
mental town.  Owing  to  the  facility. with  which  the  soft  stone  of 
the  island  can  be  cut,  and  even  turned,  like  wood,  into  any  form, 
architectural  decorations  are  cheap,  and  almost  every  window  in 
the  better  class  of  houses  is  furnished  with  a  handsome  stone 
balcony.  Yaletta  has  an  excellent  harbour,  the  fortifications  of 
which  are  deemed  not  less  wonderful,  as  a  work  of  art,  than  those 
of  Gibraltar  are,  as  a  work  of  nature.  North  of  Malta,  and  depend- 
ing on  it,  are  the  two  much  smaller  islands  of  Gozo  and  Oomino. 
Both  of  them  contain  good  .pasture,  and  export  cattle  to  Malta. 

Gibraltar  is  a  famous  stronghold  in  the  south  of  Spain,  which 
has  been  in  possession  of  the  British  since  1704.  It  consists  of 
Mount  Calpe,  one  of  the  pillars  of  Hercules,  which  rises  upwards 
of  1400  feet  above  the  sea,  measures  three  miles  north  and  south, 
with  a  greatest  breadth  of  three-fourths  of  a  mile,  and  is  connected 
with  the  mainland  by  a  flat  sandy  isthmus  only  a  few  feet  above  the 
sea-leveL  Every  accessible  point  is  so  defended  by  batteries, 
many  of  them  in  casemates,  that  the  fortress  is  deemed  impreg- 
nable. The  garrison  usually  consists  of  3000  men.  The  town 
is  built  on  the  west  side  of  the  hill,  and  contains  about  12,000 
inhabitants.  There  is  a  colony  of  monkeys  on  the  more  inacces- 
sible parts  of  the  rock  ;  and  this  is  the  only  place  in  Europe 
where  these  animals  are  found. 

Heligoland  is  a  very  -small  island,  situated  off  the  mouth  of  the 
Elbe,  which,  along  with  a  still  smaller  one  near  it,  called  Sandy 
Island,  the  British  took  firom  Denmark  in  1807,  and  have  since 
retained.  The  inhabitants  are  Frieslanders,  and  live  by  fishing  and 
acting  as  pilots.  These  islands  have  frequent  communication 
with  Ouxhaven  and  Hamburg,  and  are  frequented  for  sea-bathing 
in  summer.  They  were  formerly  much  larger,  encroachments  of 
the  sea  having  reduced  them  to  their  present  insignificance. 
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SCANDINAVIA,  OR  SWEDEN  AND  NORWAY. 

Area,  equal  to  two  and  a  half  times  that  of  the  British  Isles. 
Population,  fully  Five  and  a  half  Millions. 

Political  Divisions.— For  admintstrative  purposes,  Sweden 
and  Norway  are  divided,  the  former  into  26  districts  called 
laerij  the  latter  into  17  districts  '  called  amts^  The  laen  of 
Sweden,  however,  may  be  grouped  into  three  regions,  viz.  :— 

Chief  Towns. 

Gothia,  or  Gothland, Gottenbarg. 

Swealand,  or  Sweden  Proper,     ....    Stockholm. 
Nordland,  including  Lapland,    ....    Gefle. 

The  amis  of  Norway  may  be  grouped  into  ^ve  regions,  named, 

excepting  Nordland,  after  the  chief  town  in  each  :^ 

Christiansand.  Trondheim. 

Christiania.  Nordland,  including 

Bergen.  Finmark. 

TABLB  OF  THE  NATURAL  FEATURES  OF  SWEDEN  AND  NORWAY. 


Configuration. — ^The  Scandinavian  peninsula  may  be  likened 
to  a  great  wave,  which,  after  a  long  swell  from  the  east,  has 
raised  its  white  crest  in  the  Norwegian  Alps,  and  then  suddenly 
broken  on  the  western  shore.  Sweden,  though  level  for  the 
most  part,  presents  a  series  of  terraces  rising  successively  from 


Norwegian  Coast 

Interior. 

Swedish  Coast 

Capes,  Islands,  Bay  &Ci        Mountains  and 

Capes,  Islands,  Bays  de., 

and  Bivers, 

Lakes. 

and  Bivers. 

B.  Varanger  Fiord. 

Tana    .    .    .    R. 

C.  Nordkyn. 

C.  North. 

Mageroe    .    ,    I. 

Jokulsfeld     .  M. 

Loffoden   .     .    L 

L.  Tomea. 

Tomea    .    .    . 

R. 

B.  Maelstrom. 

L.Lulea. 

Lulea.    .    .    . 

R. 

B.  West  Fiord. 

Kiolen .    .    .  M. 

B.  Gulf  of  Bothnia. 

B.  Trondheun  Fiord. 

Dovrefeld  .    .  M. 

Angerman   .    . 

R. 

B.  Hardanger  Fiord. 

C.  Naze. 

B.  Christiania  Fiord. 

Laneefeld      .  M. 
Hardangerfeld  M. 

Dahl  .    •    •    . 

R. 

L.  Maelar. 

Glommen.    .    B. 

J..  Wener. 

Gothland     .    . 

L 

Gotha  .    .    .    R. 

L.  Wetter. 

Oland      .    .    . 

I. 
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the  shore  to  the  mountains,  and  marked  by  cataraets  m  the 
rivers.  The  mountains,  which  run  so  near  the  western  coast, 
are  not  the  boundary  between  Sweden  and  Norway  throughout, 
but  only  to  latitude  63^  The  Kiolen  mountains  form  the 
boundary^  so  far.  The  Dovrefeld,  Langefeld,  and  Hardanger- 
feld  are  wholly  in  Norway,  which  is  not  a  less  mountainous 
country  than  Switzerland.  The  peaks  of  the  Norwegian  Alps, 
though  only  half  the  height  of  the  Swiss  Alps,  are  yet,  owing 
to  their  more  northern  latitude,  covered  like  them  with  perpetual 
snow ;  and  not  only  within  the  Arctic  circle  are  there  glaciers 
of  greater  extent  than  any  to  be  found  in  Switzerland,  but  even 
£Bir  below  it,  in  lat.  61**-62°,  there  is  at  least  one,  that  of  Jnste- 
dal,  of  which  the  same  may  be  said.  The  coasts  present  a  simi- 
lar contrast,  that  of  Sweden  being  for  the  most  part  even  and 
sandy,  whilst  that  of  Norway  is  indented  by  innumerable  rock- 
bound  inlets,  called ^orife,  t.«.,  firths,^  very  narrow  in  proportion 
to  their  length.  Almost  every  valley  in  both  Sweden  and  Nor- 
way has  one  or  more  lakes ;  generally  they  are  long  and  narrow, 
like  those  of  the  Scottish  Highlands.  The  largest  in  Norway  is 
Lake  Miosen,  which  discharges  its  surplus  waters  by  the  Vermen 
into  the  Glommen.  Lake  Wener,  in  Sweden,  is  not  only  the 
largest  of  them  all,  but  the  largest  in  Europe,  after  the  Russian 
lakes  already  mentioned  (p.  32). 

Islands. — ^The  islands  along  the  coast  of  Norway  are  innumer- 
able. They  are  all  rocky  and  mountainous.  Mageroe,  the  most 
northerly  of  them  all,  contains  the  North  Cape  (lat.  71**  !(/  n.), 
to  the  east  of  which  is  Nordkyn  (lat.  71**  2'  n.),  the  most 
northerly  point  of  the  European  continent.  The  Loffoden  Islands 
are  the  largest  group.  In  some  of  them  are  glaciers,  and  moun- 
tains covered  with  perpetual  snow.  They  are  the  seat  of  a  most 
extensive  cod-fishery,  in  January,  February,  and  March,  when 
as  many  as  20,000  fishermen  congregate  there,  the  permanent 

I  No  bonndary  in  Europe  has  been  so  ezactlf  traced  as  that  between  Sweden  and  Nor- 
wmj.  The  boundary  atones  stand  nowhere  more  than  four  mties  apart,and  between  tbem 
the  woods  are  cleared  to  a  certain  uniform  breadth.  Every  tenth  year  the  boundary  line 
toi«>ezamined  and  cleared,  and  in  every  parish  touched  by  ft,  a  minute  description  of  so 
noeh  of  it  «s  coinddes  with  the  boundary  of  the  parish  is  deposited  with  the  authorities. 
*  When  the  snows  melt,  the  most  stupendona  waterfalls  are  fbrmed  by  the  swollen 
torrents,  which  are  then  precipiuted  oyer  the  rocky  sides  of  these  fiords,  with  a  shee' 
fc  of  from  1000  foet  to  9000  feet. 

I 
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popnktion  of  the  islands  being  only  about  4000.  The  herring 
fishery  too  b  actively  prosecuted  in  Norway,  the  direction  in 
which  the  shoals  move  being  made  known  along  the  coast  by  tele- 
graph. Between  two  of  the  sonthemmost  of  the  Loffoden  group, 
Mosken  and  Yaeroe,  is  the  MaeUtromy  the  most  dangerous  whirl- 
pool in  Europe.  The  set  of  the  tide  changes  from  S.E.  through 
§•  and  S.W.  to  N.W.,  so  that  every  twelve  hours  the  current 
completes  a  circle.  The  agitation  is  greatest  when  a  N.W. 
wind  meets  the  returning  tide,  but  even  in  calm  weather  it  is 
only  three-quarters  of  an  hour  before  flood-tide  that  boatmen 
are  willing  to  cross.  West  of  the  Loffodens,  the  depth  of  the 
sea  is  100  to  200  fathoms;  in  the  Maelstrom  and  Westfiord, 
it  is  only  16  to  30  fathoms,  a  sudden  difference  of  depth  which 
is  supposed  to  be  one  cause  of  the  great  agitation.  Sweden 
has  comparatively  few  islands.  Oland  is  low,  sandy,  and  barren. 
Gothland,  chief  town^  Wisby,  a  larger  island  than  any  belonging 
to  Norway,  is  moderately  fertile,  abounds  with  timber,  and  ex- 
ports sandstone  to  Stockholm.  The  town  of  Wisby  is  a  re- 
markable specimen  of  a  decayed  mediseval  town,  (hice  it  was 
a  leading  member  of  the  Hanseatic  league,  and  contained  a 
population  of  40,000 ;  now  it  has  only  4000  inhabitants,  who 
live  in  shabby  thatched  cottages  leaning  against  the  walls  of 
ruined  mansions. 

AoBicuLTURE. — The  parallel  of  61"  divides  Sweden  and  Nor- 
way into  two  regions,  viz.,  the  forest  region  north  of  that  line, 
and  the  agricultural  region  south  of  it.  Owing  to  the  shortness 
of  summer,  which  lasts  only  during  the  three  months  of  May, 
June,  and  July,  agriculture  is  attempted  north  of  latitude  61"* 
only  in  favoured  spots,  barley  and  rye,  which  ripen  soonest,  being 
the  favourite  grain  crops.  Neither  are  sheep  and  cattle  numerous 
in  the  forest  region,  for  they  must  be  kept  within  doors  during 
the  long  winter,  and  however  food  be  economized  and  supplement- 
ed,^ enough  cannot  be  gathered  to  serve  many.    Oats  and  wheat 

1  Fodder  is  economized  by  driving  fhe  sheep  and  cattle  to  the  moontidnt  in  snmmei; 
that  80  all  the  grass  in  the  neighbourhood  of  human  habitation  may  be  saved  for  hay, 
The  hay  is  supplemented  by  young  branches,  dried  leaves,  bark,  lichens,  aeft-weed,  and 
even  by  fish  oflEd.    Coirs  are  said  to  thrive  on  mashes  made  of  these  aaomalons  materialH. 
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are  largdy  grown  sonih  of  latitQcle  61^  particulaily  in  Sweden, 
which  now  exports  gnun,  whereas  Norway  still  imports  it. 

CuxATE. — ^In  the  climate  of  a  country  which  extends  about  a 
thousand  miles  north  and  south,  there  is  of  course  considerable 
diversity.  Thus,  in  the  south  of  Sweden,  the  days  and  nights 
throughout  the  year  are  like  those  in  the  north  of  England ; 
whereas,  under  die  parallel  of  TO**,  the  sun  continues  two  months 
above  the  horizon  in  summer,  and  is  altogether  invisible  during 
nearly  as  long  a  period  in  winter.  From  east  to  west,  as  well 
as  from  north  to  south,  there  is  a  diversity  of  climate,  that  of 
Norway,  a  narrow  littoral  region,  being  of  an  insular  character, 
whilst  tiiat  of  Sweden,  which  receives  the  ocean  winds  after 
their  temperature  has  been  lowered  by  passing  over  snowy 
mountains,  is  decidedly  continental.  It  is  neither  so  hot  in 
Bummer,  nor  so  cold  in  winter,  on  the  Norwegian  as  on  the 
Swedish  coast  On  the  other  hand,  it  often  rains  whole  days  in 
Norway,  when  only  a  few  drops  fall  in  Sweden.  In  one  particu- 
lar the  climate  of  the  whole  peninsula  is  uniform,  viz.,  in  this, 
that  the  year  consists  of  only  two  seasons,  summer  and  winter, 
the  transition  from  the  one  to  the  other  being  complete  in  a  few 
days.  This  peculiarity  impedes  the  operations  of  agriculture  at 
both  ends  of  the  working  season.  The  rapid  melting  of  the 
snow,  which  announces  summer,  interferes  with  seed-time  by 
deluging  the  lower  grounds ;  and  the  sudden  return  of  winter 
interferes  with  harvest  To  mitigate  the  former  evil,  parallel 
fences  are  constructed  along  the  declivities,  between  which  the 
snow  accumulates,  and  consequently  melts  more  gradually.  In 
harvest,  hurdles  are  sometimes  placed  among  the  standing  com 
to  prevent  it  from  being  laid,  and  very  generally  the  sheaves, 
instead  of  being  placed  on  the  ground,  are  suspended  above  it, 
on  tall  forked  poles,  distributed  over  the  fields. 

Forests. — Superior  to  all  its  other  produce  are  the  forests  of 
Scandinavia,  which  cover  about  four-fifths  of  the  whole  country, 
and  consist  chiefly  of  pine.  Beech  and  oak  occur  only  in  the  pro^ 
vinces  south  of  61'.  Besides  fuel  and  timber  for  building,  the 
forests  yield  pearl  and  potashes,  tar,  pitch,  and  tur 
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pentine.  The  inner  haxk  of  the  pine,  ground  to  powder,  is 
given  for  food  to  domestic  animftls,  particalarlj  swine,  and,  when 
mixed  with  rye-meal,  is  used  even  by  men  in  seasons  of  scarcity. 
As  m  the  Russian  forests,  so  in  the  Scandinavian,  edible  berries 
ore  found  in  amazing  variety  and  abundance,  and  cranberries  are 
exported  in  great  quantities. 

Manufactures.— Besides  tar,  the  only  manufacture  in  which 
Sweden  and  Norway  excel,  is  that  of  iron ;  and  the  superiority  of 
Swedish,  as  of  Russian  iron,  is  due  partly  to  the  magnetic  nature 
of  the  ore,  and  partly  to  ils  being  smelted  with  wood  charcoal, 
and  not,  as  in  England,  with  coaL  The  ore  is  widely  distributed 
and  easily  accessible.  South  of  Lake  Wetter  is  a  hiU,  called 
Taberg,  400  feet  high,  and  west  from  the  Tomea  is  another, 
called  Gellivara,  1800  feet  high,  both  of  which  are  composed  of 
solid  iron  ore.  The  chief  copper-mine  district  is  in  the  valley  of 
the  Dahl,  Sweden.  Linen  is  the  only  cloth  which  can  stand  the 
competition  of  foreign  looms. 

Inland  Communication. — ^The  inland  trade  is  greatly  facili- 
tated by  the  Gotha  Canal,  which  connects  the  Cattegat  and  the 
Baltic  by  means  of  Lakes  Wener  and  Wetter.  Steamers  ply 
upon  this  canal,  and  ocean  ships  used  to  avail  themselves  of  it 
to  avoid  the  Sound  dues.  Railways  have  been  constructed  in 
the  southern  provinces,  the  longest  being  that  which  connects 
Stockholm  with  Gottenburg  and  Malmo.  The  rivers  are  used 
chiefly  for  floating  down  timber  to  the  coast,  being  ill  adapted 
for  navigation.  Like  those  of  Switzerland,  they  are  swollen 
into  torrents  during  the  short  open  season,  by  the  melting  of  the 
snows,  and  cataracts  are  frequent.  The  largest  and  most  famous 
of  them  all  is  the  Glommen  in  Norway :  it  floats  down  more 
timber  than  any  other.  The  roads  are  numerous  and  good; 
and  in  winter,  when  all  these  means  of  communication  are 
covered  up,  the  snow  becomes  a  highway  to  the  sledge-driver. 
The  Baltic  is  then  bridged  over,  and  can  be  crossed  at  the  Aland 
Islands  from  November  to  March. 

.  FrtRRTON  Trade.-^As  Sweden  and  Norway  produce  only  a 
r  '^f  necessaries  and  no  luxuries,  foreign  trade  is 
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indispensable  to  Uieir  civilisation.  The  people  are  well  adapted 
for  it,  since  a  great  proportion  of  them  live  on  or  near  the  coast, 
and  acquire  nautical  experience  and  predilections  by  engaging  in 
the  fisheries,  which  are  both  productive  and  extensive.  Timber, 
iron,  and  dried  fish,  are  the  main  articles  of  export :  wine,  fruits, 
colonial  produce^  salt  ( Sweden,  owing  to  the  freshness  of 
the  Baltic,  being  unable  to  make  any),  and  manufactured  goods 
are  the  chief  imports.  Ships  bearing  the  Scandinavian  flag  are 
also  largely  employed  as  carriers  between  other  countries. 

Population. — Of  the  population^  about  three-fourths  belong 
to  Sweden,  while  the  area  is  to  that  of  Norway  as  three  to  two. 
Norway  is  the  most  thinly  peopled  country  in  Europe,  having 
only  11  inhabitants  to  the  square  mile,  while  Sweden  has  20. 
In  both  countries  by  far  the  greater  part  of  the  population  is 
settled  in  the  agricultural  region,  south  of  latitude  61°,  and  only 
one-tenth  of  the  inhabitants  live  in  towns.  These  are,  accord- 
ingly, both  few  and  small.  Lapland,  which  forms  the  extreme 
norl^  of  both  countries,  has  not  one  person  to  the  square  mile. 

Towns. — In  Norway,  besides  Christtama^  the  capital,  there  is 
only  one  other  town  with  a  population  exceeding  20,000,  viz., 
Bergen^  the  most  commercifJ  town  of  Norway,  supplying  the 
whole  country  to  the  northward  with  the  luxuries,  and  many  of 
the  necessaries  of  life,  and  receiving  in  return  the  produce  of 
the  fisheries,  as  also  skins  and  feathers.  So  mild  is  the  winter 
at  Bergen,  that  the  harbour  is  seldom  frozen.  In  Sweden  there 
are  only  four  towns  with  a  population  of  20,000  or  upwards. 
Stockholm^  the  capital,  and  the  emporium  for  those  provinces  of 
Sweden  which  lie  west  and  north  of  it,  may  be  called  the  Venice 
of  the  north,  being  situated  partly  on  the  mainland,  and  partly 
on  nine  islands,  which  are  connected  by  bridges,  some  of  stone, 
others  of  boats.  Many  of  its  public  buildings  are  splendid,  and 
they  are  generally  roofed  with  copper.  Oottenburg^  fully  larger 
than  the  capital  of  Norway,  is  more  favourably  situated  for 
foreign  trade  than  any  other  town  in  Sweden ;  and  of  late  years  its 
shipping  has  increased,  whilst  that  of  Stockholm  has  diminished 
On  account  of  the  marshiness  of  the  ground,  the  house 
Gottenburg  are  built  on  piles. 
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PBOdPAL  town  ni  iwBDBir.  nnoiPAL  Towm  ni  hobwat 

Stockholm*  136,000  Gefle,  .  .  18,000  Cfaiistiaiiia,  89,000 
Gottenborg,  42,000  Upsila,  .  •  9,000  Bergen,  .  26,000 
Norrkoping,  22,000  Lund,  .  .  9,000  Trondheim,  16,000 
Malmo,  .  .  82,000  Galmar,  .  8,000  StaTanger, .  12,000 
Carlaciona,     16,000    Jonkoping,       8.000       Dnunmen  •    10,000 

QUESTIONS  ON  THE  KAP. 
1.  What  river,  flowing  north,  |brmB,  in  the  upper  part  of  its  course,  part 
of  the  boundary  between  Norway  and  Russia?  8.  What  riyer,  flowing 
south,  forms  part  of  the  boundaiTDetween  Sweden  and  Russia  ?  3.  What 
channels  separate  Sweden  and  Norway  respectiyely  from  the  mainland  of 
Denmark?  4.  Name  the  largest  flora  between  the  Lofibden  islands  and 
the  Gape  called  the  Nase.  6.  Name  the  three  principal  lakes  of  Sweden, 
beginnmg  with  the  one  nearest  Stockholm,  and  ending  with  the  largest 

TOPOGRAPHICAL  DEtAILS. 
SWEDEN* 

1.  Sweaknd  or  Sweden  Proper.  Besides  Stockholm,  Swealand 
contains  Uptala^  situated  on  the  Sala,  the  residence  of  the  primate 
of  all  Sweden,  and  the  seat  of  the  principal  uniyersity.  Thirty  miles 
north  of  Upsala  is  Dammmora^  with  iron  mines,  the  produce  of  which 
is  preferred  before  all  other  iron  for  the  manu&cture  of  steel ;  most 
of  the  Shefileld  cutlery  is  made  of  it.  FaJdun^  an  inland  town,  is  the 
capital  of  the  great  mining  district  called  Dalecarlia.  In  the  yery 
centre  of  this  town  is  an  extensiye  copper  minci  which  has  been 
worked  for  1000  years,  and  is  supposedfto  be  the  most  ancient  mine 
now  wrought  in  Europe. 

2.  Gothia  or  Gothland.  This  proyince,  its  chief  town,  and  the 
island  of  Gothland,  are  the  only  monuments  on  the  map  of  Europe 
of  the  Gothic  tribes  who  oyerran  the  whole  continent  on  the  downfall 
of  the  Western  Empire.  Gothia  was  an  independent  kingdom  till 
the  twelfth  century;  and  the  king  of  Sweden  and  Norway  is  still 
officially  styled  kine  of  the  Swedes  and  Goths.  The  more  important 
towns,  after  GoUenburg,  are  HMngborg,  the  nearest  point  to  Den- 
mark, where  is  a  ferry  between  Sweden  and  Zealand,  the  distance 
being  only  three  miles ;  Lund^  an  inhmd  town,  the  seat  of  a  famous 
nniyersity ;  Malmo,  one  of  the  strongest  towns  in  the  kingdom ; 
Carlscrenoj  the  chief  station  of  the  Swedish  nayy;  and  (SUmar, 
one  of  the  oldest  places  in  the  kingdom.  Some  ruins  still  remain 
in  Calmar  of  the  castle  where  Margaret,  the  Semiramis  of  the  north, 
concluded,  in  1397,  the  Union  of  Valmar,  as  it  is  called  in  history, 
a  treaty  by  which  Sweden,  Norway,  and  Denmark,  were  united  under 
one  crown.  Jonkopinff,  at  the  south  end  of  Lake  Wetter,  has  a  small 
arsenal.  Norrkoping,  near  the  mouth  of  the  Motala,  manufactures 
brass,  hardware,  linens,  cottons,  woollens,  and  many  miscellaneous 
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3.  Noniand.  Besides  Gefle,  which  has  a  good  harbour,  no  other 
town  has  more  than  2000  inhabitants. 

NORWAY. 

1.  Christiansand.  The  chief  town,  of  the  same  name,  has  a  good 
harbour ;  and,  being  situated  in  the  only  part  of  Norway  where  oak 
^ws,  is  extensively  engaged  in  ship-building.  Stavanger  exports 
timber,  and  has  extensive  fisheries. 

2.  Aggershuus  or  Ghristiania.  Besides  UhrisUama^  the  only  co(i< 
siderable  town  is  Drammen,  near  the  mouth  of  a  river  of  the  same 
name  flowing  into  Ghristiania  fiord. 

3.  Bergen.    See  p.  121. 

4.  Trondheim.  The  chief  town,  of  the  same  name,  on  the  largest 
fiord  south  of  the  Loffoden  islands,  was  the  ancient  capital  of  Norway ; 
and  the  kings  of  Sweden  and  Norway  are  still  crownea  in  its  cathedral 
as  kings  of  Norway. 

5.  Nordland,  including  Finmark  in  the  extreme  north.  The  chief 
place  is  Boche,  a  village  of  less  than  300  inhabitants,  opposite  the 
Loffoden  islands.  Hammerfegty  on  the  island  of  Qualoe,  t^nmark,  is 
the  most  northerly  hamlet  in  Europe. 

THE  MABITIUE  TOWNS  CLASSIFIED  ACCORDING  TO  THE  COASTS,  ARE— 

On  the  Bcdtie. — Gefle,  Stockholm,  Calmar,  Garlscrona,  Norrl^oping. 

On  the  /Sbunii—Malmo,  Helshigborg. 

On  the  Ca<<e^.— Gottenbur^. 

On  the  8kemr  Back, — Ghristiania,  Ghristiansand. 

On  the  North  ^SSmi.— Stavanger,  Bergen,  Trondheim,  Bodoe,  Hammerfest 

SVFPLEMENTART  MATTER. 

Oeologisal  Featwreg. — ^To  the  remarkable  geological  phenomena  of  Scan- 
dinavia, mentioned  in  th^  chapter  on  the  crust  of  the  earth,  may  be  added 
here,  Uie  frequent  accumulation,  on  the  level  sur&ce,  of  stones  and  rocks, 
the  great  majority  of  which  are  sharp  edged,  as  if  they  had  travelled  no 
great  distance.  These  accumulations  seldom  exceed  thirty  feet  in  height ; 
they  form  islands  in  lakes,  as  well  as  obstructions  in  fields;  and  in  some 
districts  they  are  so  numerous,  that  there  is  scarcely  an  acre  clear  of  them. 
The  same  jmenomenon  recurs  in  Denmark  and  ncorthem  Germany;  geo- 
logists ascribe  it  to  glacial  action. 

Soandinavtan  Scenery. — Of  late  years,  the  scenery  of  Sweden  and  Norway 
has  attracted  the  attention  of  tourists  The  Glommen  in  Norway,  and  the 
Angermann-elf  in  Sweden,  have  been  compared  to  the  Ehine.  There  is  a 
n»lendid  waterfall  on  the  Gotha,  near  La&e  Wener;  and  another  on  the 
Dahl,  about  six  miles  from  its  mouth:  the  highest  is  the  Yorings-foss 
(900 1)  in  the  Hardanger  Fiord;  it  has  also  a  great  body  of  water.  Of 
the  lakes,  Lake  Maelar  is  the  most  picturesque ;  its  300  islands  are  nearly 
aU  inhabited,  its  buiks  are  studded  with  handsome  mansions,  and  its  views 
have  been  compared  to  those  of  the  Lago  Maggiore  in  Italy. 

ChoemmefU.-'&wwLda  and  Norway  acknowledge  the  same  kmg,  but  h" 
diflforent  constitutions,  that  of  Norway  being  much  mxM  democratic 
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tliat  of  Sweden.  The  members  of  both  ehamben  of  the  SUrthing,  as  the 
Norweffian  legisUtore  is  called,  are  chosen  by  the  people;  and  any  measure 
passed  oy  three  saooessiye  Storthings,  becomes  law,  eyen  without  the  royid 
consent  On  the  other  hand,  the  Diet  of  Sweden  consists  of  four  estates, 
which  meet  separately,  tis.,  the  nobles,  the  clergy,  the  borgesses,  and  the 
peasants ;  and  no  measure  can  become  law  till  it  has  been  approved  by 
three  of  these  estates,  and  sanctioned  by  the  king.  The  present  royal 
iamily  is  remarkable  as  being  descended  (rom  Bemadotte,  the  only  one  of 
Napoleon's  generals,  who  having  obtained  a  kingdom,  has  transmitted  it 
to  his  descendants. 

Helicon. — ^The  whole  population  is  Lutheran.  In  Sweden,  religious  toler- 
ation IS  of  the  same  limitea  character  as  in  Russia.  According  to  law,  any 
Swede  abandoning  the  State  religion  is  punishable  with  exile.  In  1858,  a 
proposal  was  made  in  the  Diet,  that  apostasy  should  be  punishable  first  with 
warning,  and  secondly,  only  with  excommunication.  The  burgesses  and 
peasants  agreed,  but  the  clergy  and  nobility  refused,  and  the  proposal  was 
aocordinely  rejected.  About  1760arose  the  party  of  the  Swedenborgians,  fol- 
lowers of  Emanuel  Swedenborg,  a  native  of  Stockholm,  who,  when  nearly 
sixty  years  of  age,  and  after  having  won  a  European  reputation  as  a  philoso- 
pher and  man  of  science,  imagined  that  Christ  appeared  to  him  in  person, 
and  conferred  upon  him  the  g^ft  of  conversing  with  spirits  and  angels.  He 
died  in  London  in  1772,  and  his  doctrines  have  penetrated  mto  most 
Protestant  countries,  as  also  into  France ;  but  their  sdherents  are  nowhere 
numerous.  They  do  not,  in  Sweden,  form  a  separate  sect,  but  are  tolerated 
within  the  National  Church. — In  Norway,  toleration  is  conceded  to  dissent, 
bat  there  is  a  strong  national  feeling  against  Boman-catholicism. 

Education,  Language,  and  Literature.— Tartlj  owing  to  a  law  which 
prohibits  marriage  to  all  who  have  not  been  admitted  to  the  communion,  and 
admits  to  the  communion  only  those  who  can  read,  elementary  education  is 
universal.  In  great  part  of  Norway,  it  is  given  by  itinerant  schoolmasters, 
who  spend  a  fortnight  at  a  time  in  each  ofthe  hamlets  they  visit.  Besides 
the  University  of  Upsala,  where  the  great  botanist  Linneus  was  professor, 
Sweden  has  another  at  Lund,  and  there  is  a  third  at  Cfaristiania,  in  Norway. 
The  dialects  spoken  in  Sweden  and  Norway  are  akin  to  Danish.  The 
productions  of  the  Swedish  press  are  chiefly  theological;  novels  and 
romances  rank  second  in  number.  No  works  of  any  kind  are  published  in 
the  Norwegian  vernacular;  but  Swedish,  Danish,  and  German  books,  are 
in  extensive  circulation. 

Bace  and  C%arac<er.r- Except  a  few  Fins  in  the  extreme  north,  who  are 
dwarfish,  but  wiry  and  active,  the  whole  population  belongs  to  that  branch 
ofthe  Teutonic  race  called  Scandinavian.  The  Norwegians,  by  living  under 
a  freer  constitution,  have  acquired  greater  independence  of  character  than 
the  Swedes ;  but  both  are  characterized  by  bravery,  love  of  country  and 
of  Older,  hospitality,  and  industry ;  intemperance  is  the  prevailing  vice. 

FOREIGN  POSSESSIONS. 
In  1784,  France  ceded  to  Sweden  the  fertile  West  Indian  island  of  St 
Bartholomew,  which  has  now  a  population  approaching  10,000.    Sweden 
and  '^^  'no  other  foreign  possession. 
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IL  COUNTRIES  IN  THE  GREAT  EUROPEAN  PLAIN: 
BUSSIA,  PRUSSIA,  DENMARK,  HOLLAND. 


L    RUSSIA. 

Area,  nearly  eighteen  times  that  of  the  British  Isles. 

Population,  Sixty-seyen  and  a-hali  Millions,  considerahly  more  than  twice 

that  of  the  British  Isles. 

Political  Divisions. — For  administrative  purposes,  Russia  is 

divided  into  50  governments ;  those  bordering  on  the  Arctic  Ocean, 

and  on  the  Asiatic  frontier  being  very  large,  because  very  thinly 

peopled,  as  compared  with  the  others.     These  governments, 

however,  may  be  conveniently  grouped  as  follows : — 

Chief  Towns. 


Northern  Provinces 

1 

, 

Archangel,    . 

.    on  the  North  Dwina. 

Grand  Duchy  of  Finland, 

Helsin^ors,  . 

.    on  the  Gulf  of  Finhind. 

Baltic  Provinces,    .    .    . 

St.  Petersburg, 

.    .    on  the  Neva. 

Great  Russia,     .    . 

Moscow,  .    . 

.    on  the  Moskva. 

Little  Russia,     . 

Kiev,  .    .    . 

.    on  the  Dnieper. 
,    .    on  trib.  to  the  Niemen. 

West  Russia,      . 

Wihia,-  .    . 

Poland,     .    i    . 

Warsaw,  .    . 

.    .    on  the  VistuU. 

East  Russia, .    .    . 

Easan,      .    . 

.    .    on  the  Volga. 
.    on  the  Blad£  Sea. 

South  Russia,     . 

Odessa,     .    . 

CSscaucasia,  .    .    . 

Stavropol,     . 

.    on  the  Tachla. 

TABLE  OF  THE  PRINCIPAL  NATURAL 

FEATURES  OF  RUSSIA. 

West  Frontier, 

InJterior. 

East  Frontier. 

Capes,  Islands,  Bays^  <fec., 

Mountains  and 

Capes,  Islands,  Bays,  dbc, 

and  Rivers, 

Lakes. 

and  Rivers, 

B.  Gulf  of  Bothnia. 

L.  Onega. 

Aland    ....    I. 

L.  Ladoga. 

B.  Gulf  ofRnland. 

L.  Biela. 

* 

Neva     .    .    .    .  R. 

Dago  and  Oesel  .    I. 
B.  Gulf  of  Riga. 

L.  Peipus. 

L.  Ilmen. 

Dwina  (Southern)   R. 

Valdai  Hills 

M. 

B.  Baltic  Sea. 

Ural R. 

B.  Black  Sea. 

Caspian  Sea. 

Dniester    .    .    .   R 

Volga    .    .    .    .   R, 

Bcmg     .    .    .    .  R. 

Dnieper     .    .  ..   R. 

B.  Gulfof  Perekop. 
B.  Straits  of  Yenikaleh. 

B.  GulfofEouma. 

B.  Sea  of  Azov. 

Don R. 

Kotthan      .    . 

, 

R. 

Elburs    .    . 

M.        Terek    .    .    .    .   ^ 
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The  Caucasus  is  the  land-bomidary  of  European  Russia  south- 
wards. North  of  Russia  lies  the  Arctic  Ocean,  which  receives 
the  rivers  Petchora  and  Mezene,  and  contains  the  islands  YaigatZi 
Kolgouev,  Nova  Zembla,  and  Spitzhergen;  also  the  White  Sea, 
which  receives  the  Dwina  (Northern)  and  the  Onega,  and  con- 
tains the  Solovetskoi  Islands. 

GoNFioxTRATiOM.— The  configuration  of  Russia  has  been  already 
described  (pp.  31,  32).  It  forms  one  compact  mass,  except  in 
the  south-east,  where  an  isthmus,  traversed  by  the  Caucasus,  con- 
nects it  with  Asia,  and  in  the  north-west,  where  the  provinces  of 
Finland  and  Lapland  form  another  isthmus,  connecting  it  with  the 
Scandinavian  peninsula.  The  latter  of  these  isthmuses  is  a  rocky 
plateau,  about  500  feet  high,  traversed  by  low  continuations  ot 
the  Scandinavian  mountains,  and  forms  a  perfect  contrast  to  the 
former.  The  whole  country  from  the  Caucasus  northwards  to 
the  Tzaritzin  isthmus,  where  the  Don  and  the  Volga  approach 
within  15  miles  of  each  other,  is  a  sterile  steppe  with  large 
saline  marshes,  and  is  believed  to  be  the  bed  of  a  dried  up  sea. 
Even  now  a  boat  can  pass,  during  an  inundation,  from  the  Don 
to  the  Caspian,  by  the  Manytch,  which  joins  the  Don  near 
Novo  Tcherkask,  and  by  the  marshes  beyond.  The  Crimea, 
which  is  united  to  the  mainland  by  the  isthmus  of  Perekop,  is 
also  low  and  sandy,  except  on  the  south-eastern  shore,  where 
mountains  rise  out  of  the  sea  to  the  height  of  2000  feet. 
Chatyr-dagh,  the  chief  summit  of  this  flat-topped  precipitous 
range,  is  upwards  of  5000  feet  high.  There  all  the  frdts  of 
southern  Europe  grow  in  the  valleys;  and  all  the  grains  of 
northern  Europe  on  the  slopes  of  the  mountains.  The  bound- 
aries of  Russia,  on  the  east,  are  those  of  Europe.  The  boundaries 
which  separate  it  from  Prussia,  Austria,  and  Turkey,  on  the  west, 
coincide  with  no  marked  natural  feature,  except  where  Russia  is 
separated  by  the  central  mouth  of  the  Danube  from  Bulgaria, 
and  by  the  Pruth  from  Moldavia. 

Drainage  and  Climate. — All  the  drainage  of  Russia,  except 

what  falls  into  the  Arctic  Ocean,  is  received  by  inland  seas ;  and 

the  navigation  of  all  these  inland  seas  is  more  or  less  impeded  in 

'■    In  the  extreme  north,  the  White  Sea,  which  is 
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fthallow  to  a  eoondenble  distaaee  from  land,  is  navigable  only 
fiom  July  till  winter,  ecaiely  a  qnarter  of  a  year.  In  the  ex- 
treme south,  the  Sea  of  Axov,^  the  shaUowest  of  all  seas,  being 
nowhere  more  than  forty-eight  feet  deep,  is  annnally  frozen  over ; 
and  the  same  happens  sometunes  to  tiie  Bay  of  Odessa,  in  the 
Black  Sea.  The  seaward  oommnnications  of  St  Petersburg  are 
regolaily  closed  by  ice  daring  the  winter  half-year.  The  extremes 
of  temperatore,  at  oppoate  seasons,  are  greater  than  in  any 
other  country  of  Europe.  Thus,  on  the  southern  slope  of  the 
Crimea,  in  the  inmiediate  vicinity  of  seas  which  are  pardaUy 
frozen  over  in  winter,  not  only  the  mulberry  and  the  vine,  but 
the  olive,  the  orange,  the  fig,  the  almond,  and  ihe  pomegranate, 
oome  to  perfection  in  summer.  In  the  north,  the  short  summer 
is  not  so  hot  as  in  the  south,  but  the  long  winter  is  much  colder ; 
and  thus  the  extremes  are  still  nearly  as  great  To  protect 
themselves  against  the  rigours  of  winter,  the  peasantry  erect,  in 
the  centre  of  their  wooden  huts,  a  brick  oven,  so  large  as  to 
ocQupy  one-fourth  of  the  interior  space,  and  flat-topped,  so  that 
the  whole  family  may  sleep  upon  it 

Forests. — Two-fifths,  or  nearly  one-half  of  all  Russia  is 
covered  by  forests.  They  abound  everywhere,  except  in  the 
arid  Steppes  of  the  south-east,  on  the  lower  Volga,  and  in  the 
wet  bogs  of  the  extreme  north,  on  the  banks  of  the  Petchora. 
The  largest  forest  in  Europe  is  between  the  Mezene  and  the 
Onega,  and  covers  150,000  square  miles ;  but  the  finest  pine 
timber  is  supplied  by  a  forest  between  the  Niemen  and  the 
Southern  Dwina.  The  Russian  forests  are  put  to  the  same  uses 
as  the  Scandinavian  (p.  119),  and  they  abound  with  wild  animals, 
from  the  bear  to  the  squirrel,  which  are  hunted  for  their  skins. 

AoRicuLTUBB.— ^The  grain  country  is  in  the  middle  region  of 
which  Moscow  is  the  centre;  it  enjoys  the  most  temperate 
climate.  But  the  most  fertile  district  is  that,  called  the  Ukraine, 
in  the  basin  of  the  middle  Dneiper,  and  nearly  coincident  with 

1  The  extreme  weiCem  pert  of  ibe  Sea  of  Aaor  la  eaHed  the  Patrld  See,  heeeiiae  it  *' 
odIj  •  manb  when  the  west  wind  blows.    The  Straits  of  Tenikaleh,  by  whioh  the  *' 
of  AsoT  commnnieates  with  the  Enxine,  are  crooked  and  shallow,  in  some  part'' 
twelve  ftet  deep  with  low  sandj  hlUa  on  either  side. 
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Little  Russia.  Wheat  is  tbe  prevalent  crop  in  die  Ukraine.  On 
the  northern  shores  of  the  Black  Sea,  the  summers  are  long  and 
hot  enough  to  bring  maize  and  millet  to  perfection  But  the 
grain  most  extensively  cultivated  in  Russia  is  rye,  and  the  black 
bread  made  of  it  is  the  common  food  of  the  peasantry.  Hemp 
and  flax  are  peculiarly  adapted  to  the  Russian  soil  and  climate ; 
the  former  is  found  wild  on  the  banks  of  the  Ural,  the  Volga,  and 
the  Terek,  and  immense  quantities  of  both  are  grown  all  over  the 
country.  All  the  animals  of  England  are  to  be  found  in  Russia, 
except  rabbits.  Goats,  whose  skin  supply  the  great  demand  for 
morocco  leather,  are  more  numerous  there  than  in  any  other 
part  of  Europe.  Camels  are  met  with  on  the  south-eastern 
steppes:  but  the  horse  is  the  characteristic  animal  of  these 
regions ;  troops  of  them  run  wild  on  the  steppes  of  the  Don. 
Though  the  processes  and  implements  of  husbandry  are  of  the 
rudest  kind,  and  no  attention  is  bestowed  on  the  pastures,  yet 
Russia  has  a  large  surplus  of  both  com  and  cattle  for  exportation. 
This  is  owing  to  the  comparatively  small  proportion  of  its  in- 
habitants engaged  in  other  pursuits  than  those  of  agriculture. 

Manufactures. — Notwithstanding  the  encouragement  afforded 
by  high  import  duties  to  native  manufactures,  Russia  is  to  but 
a  smell  extent  a  manufacturing  country.  The  only  articles  in 
which  she  can  stand  foreign  competition  are  leather,  soap,  sheet- 
ing cordage,  and  tar,  for  all  of  which  she  has  the  raw  material 
within  herself.  Russian  leather  is  the  finest  in  the  world,  and 
so  jealously  has  the  secret  of  its  manufacture  been  guarded, 
that  all  the  detculs  of  the  tanning  process  have  never  transpired. 
The  peculiar  colour  and  smell  of  Russian  leather  are  due  to  an 
oil  prepared  from  birch.  Three  articles,  shagreen,  isinglass, 
and  caviar,  are  made  nowhere  but  in  Russia;  Astracan  is  the 
chief  seat  of  manufacture  for  them  all. 

Mines. — ^Russia  furnishes  six-sevenths  of  the  gold,  and  one* 
fourth  of  the  iron  annually  produced  in  Europe.  Iron  is  the 
only  ore  extensively  distributed  in  European  Russia.  It  is  found 
not  only  on  all  the  mountainous  frontiers,  but  also  in  inland 
lakes  and  bogs.     The  imperial  foundry  at  Petrozavodsk,  between 
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Lakes  Ladoga  and  Onega,  where  hundreds  of  gans  are  annually 
cast,  uses  none  but  lake  and  bog  iron.  In  the  furnaces,  and 
indeed  for  all  purposes  whatsoever,  wood  is  the  only  fuel.  There 
is  no  coal  but  in  Caucasia,  and  north  from  the  Sea  of  Azov, 
between  the  Dnieper  and  the  Donetz,  the  largest  tributary  of 
the  Don.  But  these  beds  are  little  worked,  all  the  markets 
being  at  a  great  distance,  and  wood  everywhere  cheap.  The  gold 
mines  are  on  the  Asiatic  side  of  the  Ural  Mountains,  in  a  district 
of  which  Katherinenburg  is  the  capital. 

Commerce. — ^The  foreign  trade  of  Russia  is  considerable,  and 
more  extensive  with  Great  Britain  than  with  any  other  country. 
The  chief  exports  to  Britain  are  wheat,  tallow,  hemp,  and  flax ; 
and  the  chief  imports  from  Britain  are  cottons  and  woollens, 
earthenware,  cutlery  and  machinery,  coal  and  salt,  which  last, 
however  abundant  in  the  basin  of  the  lower  Volga,^  is  wholly 
wanting  on  the  shores  of  the  Baltic.  All  the  intercourse  of 
Russia  with  China  is  by  land ;  and  sea-carried  tea  is  strictly  pro- 
hibited. That  brought  overland  is  much  dearer,  but  connoisseurs 
pronounce  it  superior. 

Inland  Cohhunication. — ^The  inland  trade  is  promoted  by 
an  extensive  system  of  water  communication.  Lakes  Ladoga  and 
Onega  are  united  by  the  Tver,  a  navigable  river ;  and  all  the  inland 
seas  are  connected  with  one  another  by  rivers  and  canals,  which 
traverse  her  interior.  The  White  Sea  communicates  with  the  Cas  - 
pian  by  the  North  Dwina  and  the  Volga,  and  with  the  Euxine  by 
the  North  Dwina  and  Dnieper.  The  Baltic  again  communicates 
with  the  Euxine  by  the  South  Dwina  and  the  Dnieper,  and  with 
the  Caspian  by  the  Neva  and  the  Volga.  In  the  seventeenth 
century,  an  attempt  was  made  to  unite  the  Black  Sea  and  the 
Caspian,  by  cutting  a  canal  across  the  fifteen  miles  of  the  Tza- 
ritzin  isthmus,  which  separates  the  eastward  bend  of  the  Don 

1  Not  fkr  from  SAratoT,  on  the  Volga,  is  Lake  Elton*  whieh  yields  100,000  tons  of  salt 
aimnall  y.  Its  waters  contain  a  larger  percentage  of  saline  matter  than  those  of  the  Dead 
Sea,  and  are  the  most  buoyant  known.  In  a  gallon  of  ocean  water  there  is  generaUy 
from  i  lb.  to  I  lb.  of  solid  matter,  and  in  the  same  qnanUty  taken  from  the  I>ead  Sea, 
there  are  from  1}  lbs.  to  3  lbs.  of  solid  matter ;  but  there  are  6  lbs.  of  it  in  a  gallon  of 
water  frt>m  Lake  Elton.  The  summer  heats  annually  dry  up  Lake  Elton,  learing  an 
ineraatation  of  salt  sereral  inches  thick. 
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from  the  westward  bend  of  the  Volga ,  but  the  attempt  was 
abandoned  owing  to  the  difficulty  of  tiie  woik.  The  principal 
lines  of  railway  are  from  St  Petersburg  to  Warsaw,  and  from 
St  Petersburg  to  Moscow  and  Nijnei*Novgorod.  In  winter,  the 
sledge  is  the  national  conveyance  for  both  goods  and  passengers. 

Fairs. — ^The  exchanges  are  actually  effected  at  a  few  places 
where  fairs,  on  a  scale  and  of  a  duration  unknown  in  England, 
are  annually  held.  The  chief  of  these,  and  also  the  largest  in 
the  world,  is  that  of  Nijnei-Novgorod,^  a  town  situated  at  the 
confluence  of  the  Oka  with  the  Volga.  The  fair  lasts  throughout 
July,  August,  and  part  of  September;  and  during  these  months 
the  population  of  the  place  is  increased  from  30,000  to  200,000. 
The  strangers  come  from  all  parts  of  Europe  and  Asia.  The  value 
of  the  goods  sold  has  been  estimated  at  £12,000,000  sterling. 

Large  Towns. — ^The  population  of  Russia,  amounting  to  more 
than  one-fifth  that  of  all  Europe,  is  very  unequally  distributed^ 
being  thin  towards  the  northern  and  south-eastern  extremities, 
and  rather  dense  in  the  middle,  particularly  around  Moscow,  the 
ancient  capital,  and  still  the  second  city  in  the  empire.  The 
present  capital,  St  Petersburg^  so  named  after  its  founder,  Peter 
the  Great,  is  situated  on  the  perfectly  flat  banks  of  the  Neva. 
Below  the  city  are  several  islands  in  the  river,  covered  with  the 
mansions  *  and  gardens  of  the  wealthy,  and  connected  with  one 
another  and  the  opposite  banks  by  bridges  of  boats  in  summer, 
by  ice  in  winter.^  The  manufactures,  the  commerce,  and 
the  population  of  St  Petersburg,  far  exceed  that  of  any  other 
town  in  the  empire.  Moscow,  situated  on  a  river  of  the  same 
name,  which  falls  into  the  Oka,  a  principal  tributary  of  the 
Volga,  is  the  chief  emporium  of  the  internal  trade.    From  the 

I  i^iMi-NoTgorodf  tc,  Lmotr  KoTgorod,  mnst  not  be  oonfimnded  with  KoTgorod-r«Itlb*, 
<.e^  Grm*  Norgorod,  near  Lake  Ilmen.  NoTgorod*Vellki  is  one  of  the  moat  andent  eities 
in  the  empire,  having  been  foonded  in  the  fifth  centarj.  Three  hnndred  years  ago  it 
was  one  of  the  largest  eities  in  Europe,  nombering  100^000  inhabitants,  and  the  capital 
of  an  independent  state,  whose  territories  extended  firom  Livonia  on  the  west  to  Siberia 
on  the  east  St  Fetersborg  supplanted  it  as  the  eentre  of  the  Baltie  trade,  and  now  its 
population  does  not  amount  to  10,000  sonls. 

*  One  of  the  fkvourite  winter  amusements  on  the  river  is  to  descend  In  a  sledge  from 
the  top  of  an  inclined  plane,  about  thirty  feet  high,  which  has  been  constnieted  on  the 
bank,  and  then  glide  ilong  the  level  lee  tiU  the  momentum  acquired  is  exhausted. 
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intennixtore  of  palaces  and  huts,  it  is  more  like  an  Asiatic  than 
a  Boropean  town,  and  fonns  a  perfect  contrast  to  St.  Petersburg, 
wluch  was  built  on  the  most  improved  plan  of  cities  in  western 
Europe,  with  broad  and  straight  streets,  the  houses  of  which 
are  high  and  uniform.  In  Moscow,  the  streets  are  narrow  and 
crooked;  the  houses  are  as  irregular  as  the  streets;  one  projecting 
and  another  retiring ;  one  high,  another  low ;  one  painted  white, 
another  green,  a  third  yellow.  The  site  is  hilly,^  and  there  is  a 
plentiful  distribution  of  gardens,  parks,  and  ponds.  The  most 
remarkable  of  the  hills  on  which  Moscow  stands  is  the  Kremlin, 
enclosed  by  a  wall  two  miles  in  circuit,  and  crowded  with  palaces, 
churches,  monasteries,  arsenals,  and  museums,  among  which  the 
Tartar  style  of  architecture,  with  gilded  domes  and  cupolas,  pre* 
Tails.  The  Kremlin  is  to  the  Russians  what  the  Acropolis  was 
to  the  Athenians,  or  the  Capitol  to  the  Romans.^  The  third  town, 
in  respect  of  population,  is  WarsaWj  on  the  Vistula,  formerly  the 
capital  of  Poland.  The  only  palace  in  Europe  which,  like  some 
of  the  great  buildings  of  Egypt  and  Rome,  was  erected  by 
prisoners  taken  in  war,  is  there :  Villanow,  the  favourite  resi* 
dence  of  John  Sobieski,  the  saviour  of  Christendom,  was  wholly 
constructed  by  Turkish  captives. 

Second-bate  Towns.— Throughout  the  whole  extent  of  Russia 
there  are  only  ten  other  towns  with  a  population  of  50,000  or  up- 
wards. The  most  important  of  these  is  Odessa^  on  the  Black  Sea, 
the  great  emporium  of  southern  Russia ;  its  trade,  which  is  chiefly 
in  com,  extends  to  all  the  countries  on  the  Mediterranean,  and 
to  Great  Britain.  A  large  proportion  of  the  grain  is  brought 
to  Odessa  by  land ;  but  since  the  oxen  find  their  own  food  on 
the  steppes,  as  they  travel  along,  land-carriage  is  inexpensive. 
KtchineVj  which  ranks  next  in  population, ,  has  many  factories, 
particularly  of  woollen  cloth :  it  is  situated  to  the  north-west  of 
Odessa.    SarcUov,  on  the  Volga,  owes  its  importance  to  its  central 

1  The  lite  of  Momow  is  not  only  htUy,  1»at,  for  Rassli,  Ugb.  It  is  480  ftet  •lK>Te  the 
■n4eTel,  t.«^  nearly  st  the  top  of  the  Great  Rassian  Plain. 

*  In  the  Kremlin  are  kept  the  erowns  of  Kasan,  Astracan,  Georgia,  and  Poland ;  there 
too  the  emperore  of  Rusila  are  crowned  and  borled.  Near  the  cathedral  of  St.  Nicholas, 
in  the  Kremtta,  Is  the  largest  beU  in  the  world,  weighing  nearly  SOO  tons.  It  is  believed 
never  to  have  been  sospended :  it  U  cracked,  and  partly  embedded  in  the  ground;  yet, 
like  everything  else  in  Ute  KremUn,  it  is  an  object  of  popular  veneration. 
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position  with  respect  to  Astracan,  Moscow,  and  Nijni-Novgorod : 
it  imports  colonial  goods,  and  exports  com.  Eiga,  strongly  for- 
tified, near  the  mouth  of  the  South  Dwina,  has  a  foreign  trade 
inferior  only  to  that  of  St  Petersburg.  Kiev^  on  the  Dnieper,  dis- 
putes with  Novgorod-Veliki  the  palm  of  antiquity,  and  possesses 
undoubtedly  the  earliest  Christian  church  in  Russia ;  it  has  been 
called  "the  Jerusalem  of  the  north,  the  holy  city  of  the  Russians." 
Within  a  very  ancient  fortress  are  catacombs,  which  contain  the 
bodies  of  118  saints,  highly  venerated.  Kiev  has  an  annual 
fair  in  January,  attended  by  30,000  strangers.  WUna,  once  the 
capital  of  Lidiuania,  which  formed  part  of  the  ancient  king- 
dom of  Poland,  is  inhabited  chiefly  by  Jews.  Kasanj  on  the 
Volga,  in  consequence  of  its  central  position  with  respect  to* 
Moscow,  St  Petersburg,  Archangel,  Tobolsk  (in  Siberia),  and 
Astracan,  enjoys  an  extensive  tranmt  trade.  TouUz,  south  of 
Moscow,  is  the  Sheffield  of  Russia.  Berditchev,  south-west  from 
Kiev,  has  four  great  annual  fairs.  Kharkov^  on  an  affluent  of  the 
Donetz,  has  very  important  fairs  for  cattle  and  wooL  Situated 
on  one  of  the  mouths  of  the  Volga,  Astracan  is  the  chief  empo- 
rium of  the  Caspian  trade,  and  the  seat  of  a  most  extensive  fishery. 
In  spring,  the  fishiug  season,  the  population  of  Astracan  is  nearly 
doubled.  Strangers  from  so  many  quarters  visit  Astracan,  or 
have  settled  in  it,  that  it  contains  Mohammedan  mosques  and 
Hindoo  temples,  as  well  as  Greek,  Latin,  and  Lutheran  churches. 

LIST  OP  THE  PRINCIPAL  TOWNS  IN  RUSSIA. 


Population. 

Fopolation. 

St  Petersburg,  . 

686,000 

Kiev,  .        .        .        , 

71,000 

Moscow,    .        • 

378,000 

WUna, 

61,000 

Warsaw,    . 

223,000 

Kasan, 

69,000 

Odessa, 

118,000 

Toula, 

68,000 

Kichinev, 

93,000 

Berditcher, 

62,000 

Saratov,     . 

84,000 

Kharkov,     , 

60,000 

Riga,.        .        . 

74,000 

Astracan',     . 

.        60,000 

QUESTIONS  ON  THE  MAP. 

1.  Name  the  four  principal  rivers  in  the  province  of  Archangel,  and 
state  which  two  of  them  fall  into  the  White  Soeu  2.  Into  what  seas  do  the 
Volga,  the  Don,  the  Dnieper,  the  Bong,  and  the  Dniester  respectively  &U? 
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TOPOGRAPHICAL  DETAILS. 

1.  Northern  Provinces.— The  town  ot  Archangel^  on  the  White 
Sea,  originated  in  a  convent  of  St.  Michael  the  Archangel,  established 
there  in  1584.  It  is  the  oldest  Russian  seaport,  and  the  chief  mart 
of  exchange  between  Siberia  and  Europe. 

2.  Grand- DUCHY  op  Finland. — Abo,  the  former  capital,  was 
once  the  seat  of  a  university ;  hence  the  proverbial  phrase,  from 
'*  Abo  to  Salamanca,^*  including  all  the  universities  of  Europe ;  after 
a  destructive  fire  in  1827,  the  university  was  removed  to  Helsinpfors, 
the  present  capital.  Near  Helsingfors  is  the  strong  fortress  of  Swea- 
harg,  bombarded  in  1855  by  the  allied  squadrons  of  Great  Britain 
and  France ;  the  works  occupied  seven  islands  enclosing  a  magnifi- 
cent harbour. 

3.  Baltic  Provinces.  —  These  are  St.  Petersburg,  Esthonia, 
Livonia,  and  Courland.  On  an  island  at  the  mouth  of  the  Neva,  is 
CronstQjdty  stronglv  fortified,  the  harbour  of  St.  Petersburg  for  the 
larger  vessels,  and  the  chief  naval  station  of  Russia.  After  Riga, 
ReceU  on  the  Gulf  of  Finland,  has  considerable  trade. 

4.  Great  Russia,  formerly  called  Muscovy. — In  a  direction 
south-west  from  Moscow,  are  two  places  of  note  in  the  French  expe- 
dition to  Russia,  which  the  burning  of  Moscow  rendered  so  disas- 
trous, viz.,  Smolensky  on  the  upper  Dnieper,  where  Napoleon's  inva- 
sion was  first  resisted  by  the  Russians ;  and  Borodino,  on  the  Kologa, 
an  affluent  of  the  Moskva,  where,  in  a  battle  between  the  Russians 
and  French,  in  Septembe^r  1812,  about  30,000  fell  on  each  side.  Tver, 
on  the  Volga,  being  on  the  high-road  and  railway  between  Moscow 
and  St.  Petersburg,  is  an  entrepSt  for  coin  from  the  south  destined 
for  the  capital,  and  for  goods  conveyed  overland  to  and  from  Riga. 
Novgorod-Veliki,  i.e.,  the  Great,  near  the  northern  end  of  I-»ake  Ilmen, 
is  a  decayed  mediseval  town :  in  the  15th  century,  when  it  was  a  grand 
commercial  entrep6t,  its  population,  now  under  20,000,  amounted  to 
400,000.  (See  Wisby,  p.  118.)  Nijni-Novgorod,  near  the  confluence 
of  the  Oka  with  the  Volga,  has  an  annual  fair,  lasting  eight  weeks  from 
Ist  July,  during  which  the  ordinary  population  of  under  40,000  id  raised 
to  200,000  by  an  influx  of  strangers  from  all  parts  of  Europe  and  Asia. 

6.  Little  Russia.— JTtw  and  Kharkov  are  the  principal  towns. 
Poltava,  famous  for  the  complete  defeat  of  Charles  xii.  of  Sweden, 
by  Peter  the  Great,  in  1709.  The  three  governments  named  after 
the  towns  Kiev,  Kharkov,  and  Poltava,  make  up  what  used  to  be 
called  the  Ukraine, 

6.  West  Russia. — Almost  all  of  this  division,  as  far  south  as  the 
Pripet,  a  tributary  to  the  Dnieper,  belonged  to  Lithuania.  Excepting 
WUna,  the  ancient  capital  of  Lithuania,  there  is  no  considerable  town. 
The  river  Beresina,  a  tributary  to  the  Dnieper,  is  remarkable  for  the 
disastrous  passage  of  it  by  Napoleon's  army  when  retreating  from 
Moscow  in  1812. 
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7.  Poland. — Capitftl,  Wanaw,  on  the  Vistula,  with  a  fortified 
suburb,  Praga,  on  the  opposite  side.  Lublin,  farther  up  the  river, 
has  three  great  annual  fairs,  frequented  by  traders  from  every  coun- 
try between  Germany  and  Arabia. 

8.  East  Russia. — Besides  Saratov,  Kasan,  and  Astracan,  already- 
mentioned,  is  Orenburg,  on  the  Ural,  an  emporium  of  trade  witn 
Central  Asia ;  thousands  of  horses  and  sheep  are  here  exchanged  by 
the  Calmucks  and  Kirghiz  Tartars  for  manufactured  articles. 

9.  South  Russia. — Odessa  is  by  far  the  most  important  place. 
Bender,  in  Bessarabia,  where  Charles  xii.,  after  the  disastrous  battle 
of  Poltava,  found  refuge  among  the  Turks.  NihoUdeo,  near  the  mouth 
of  the  Bong,  is  the  seat  of  the  Admiralty  which  directs  all  Russian 
naval  operations  on  the  Black  Sea.  Near  the  month  of  the  Dnieper, 
Kherson,  in  the  neighbourhood  of  which  Howard  the  English  philan- 
thropist died  in  1790.  A  monument  has  been  erected  over  his  grave, 
which  is  abont  eight  miles  from  the  town.  TagcLnrog,  on  the  estuary 
of  the  Don,  is  the  emporium  of  all  the  foreign  trade  of  the  provinces 
on  the  Don.  Up  the  Don  a  little  way,  are  two  towns.  Old  and  New 
Tcherkask,  which  have  been  successively  the  capital  of  the  Don  Cos- 
sack country. 

In  the  Crimea  are  the  following  places : — Sevastopol,  a  Russian 
naval  station,  taken  by  the  allied  French  and  British  forces  in  1855, 
after  a  twelvemonth's  siege ;  Eupatoria,  where  the  allied  forces  landed 
on  their  way  to  Sevastopol ;  Bakchisserai,  formerly  the  residence  of 
the  Crimean  Khans,  whose  magnificent  palace,  called  Khan-serai, 
still  remains ;  Simpheropol,  the  present  capital  of  the  Crimea ;  Caffa 
or  Theodosia,  the  emporium  of  the  Genoese  trade  with  Asia  in  the 
fifteenth  century:  its  80,000  inhabitants  have  dwindled  down  to 
6000,  and  fishing  is  their  chief  occupation. 

10.  Ciscaucasia.— The  capital,  Stavropol,  manufactures  soap  and 
leather. 

11.  ISLAi^DS. — These  are  partly  in  the  Arctic  Ocean  and  partly 
in  the  Baltic.  Of  the  former,  the  largest  are  those  constituting  the 
group  called  Nofxi  Zembla,  Like  SpUaibergen,^  they  are  without 
permanent  inhabitants,  but  are  visited  in  summer  by  fishers  and 
nunters ;  towards  the  north  they  are  covered  with  perpetual  snow 
and  ice.  Vaigatz  is  a  low  rocky  island,  situated  between  Nova 
Zembla  and  the  mainland.  Kolgoneo  Island,  off  the  entrance  to 
Tcheskaia  Gulf,  is  inhabited  only  by  a  few  Samoiedes.  The 
Solovetskoi  Islands  are  a  granitic  group  in  the  southern  part 
of  the  White  Sea.  The  Baltic  Isl^ds,  belonging  to  Russia,  are 
in  two   groups,   situated   respectively    north    and    south    of  the 

>  No  nation  hat  thought  It  worth  while  to  appropriate  Spitahergen ;  bat  most  of  the 
sorihem  nattons  make  temporary  aettlementa  on  its  ahores  for  fishing  porposea. 
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cntmaoe  to  Uie  Golf  of  Finland.  Those  to  tbe  north  are  the  Aland 
IdamdMy  among  which  Bossia  has  fonned  a  yery  strong  naval  station. 
The  works  on  one  of  them^  Bomanwnd,  were  destroyed  by  the  British 
fleet  dorinf  the  Crimean  war.  The  chief  of  those  to  the  south  are 
Oetd  and  Dago,  Amuberg,  in  Oesel,  is  the  only  considerable  place  in 
them. 

The  following  is  a  list  of  the  towns  aboye-mentioned,  grouped 
acoording  to  the  four  great  sea-baainB  Into  which  Rnasia  is  di- 
yided : — 

White  Sea  Basin. 
Archangel,  on  the  North  Dwina. 

Bidiie  Batin, 

8t.  Petersburg,  on  the  Neva. 
Wilna,  on  tribotaiy  of  the  Niemen. 
Biga»  on  the  South  Dwina. 
Warsaw,  LabUn,  on  the  Yistiila. 
Petrosavodsk,  near  Lake  Ona?a. 
NoTgorod-Veliki,  near  Lake  umen. 
Abo,  Helsingfors,  Bevel,  on  the  coast 
Sweaborg,  Cronstadt,  Arensbeig,  on  isUinds. 

Black  Sea  Baein. 
Bender,  on  the  Dniester. 
Kioolaiev,  on  the  Bong. 
Kherson,  Kiev,  Smolensk,  on  the  Dnieper. 
Poltava,  on  tributary  of  the  Dnieper. 
Taganrog,  Tcherkask,  on  the  Don. 

Simpheropol,  Bakchisserai,  Sevastopol,  Eupatoria,  Ca£GB^  Kertcb, 
in  the  Crimea. 

Caepian  Batin. 

Astracan,  Saratov,  Easan,  Kynei-Novgprod,  Tver,  on  the  Yo^pa. 
Moscow,  Borodino,  Toula,  on  tributaries  of  the  Oka,  which  joins 

the  Volga  at  Nijnei-Novgorod. 
Orenbnig,  on  the  UraL 


STTFPLKIIENTAEY  MATT£B. 

Chvemment  and  JSodal  QmdiHon. — ^As  Moscow,  the  ancient  capital,  re- 
sembles an  Asiatic  rather  than  a  European  citv,  so  the  whole  political  and 
radal  organization  of  Bussia  is  Asiatic  rather  than  European.  TThe  form  of 
government  is  an  absolute  hereditary  monarchy ;  the  sovereign  being  sidled 
Qsar,  a  corruption  of  Caesar,  and  sometimes  Emperor  ofauthe 
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Jiussias,  In  reference  to  the  obsolete  divisions,  Red  Russia,  White  Russia, 
and  Black  Russia.  As  usual  in  despotic  countries,  the  great  Tice  of 
the  administration  is  bribery.  Of  the  whole  population,  about  one-thixd 
were,  up  to  the  year  1861,  serfs,  bought  and  sold  with  the  land;  the 
nobles  are  numerous,  and  the  middle  class  small.  To  extend  the  middle 
class,  whose  predominance  is  a  main  feature  in  European  civilisation,  has 
been  the  policy  of  the  emperors.  They  first  freed  their  own  serfs,  and  then 
passed  regulations  for  the  gradual  emancipation  of  all  serfs  in  the  empire, 
more  than  half  of  whom  were  already  in  1 865  freed  from  every  obligation  to 
their  former  masters.  Popular  schools,  too,  have  been  organized.  Still,  in 
no  country  of  Europe  does  so  great  a  chasm  exist  between  Uie  refinement 
of  the  few  and  the  brutishness  of  the  multitude.  The  nobles  have 
adopted  French  fashions,  and  generally  speak  the  French  language ;  the 
munificent  natronage  accorded  by  them  to  men  of  genius  is  partly  due 
to  that  fononess  for  display,  which,  as  a  relic  of  barbarism,  still  hangs 
about  them.  The  lower  classes  are  light-hearted  to  improvidencti,  and 
fond  of  pleasure  to  sensuality;  gambling  and  drunkenness  are  their 
favourite  vices.  Their  extraordinary  handiness  and  imitative  power  are 
often  combined  with  low  cunning  and  perfidiousness.  There  is  only  one 
apparatus  of  civilisation  more  extensively  distributed  throughout  Russia 
than  anywhere  else  in  Europe,  and  that  is  the  warm  bath.  To  tlie 
peasant's  hut,  as  to  the  noble's  mansion,  it  is  an  invariable  adjunct. 

Baees, — ^The  Sclavonic  raoej  strong  and  hardy,  includes  five-sixths  of  the 
population  of  Russia ;  besides  the  Russians  properi  the  Poles  in  the  west, 
and  the  Cossacks  in  the  south,  belong  to  it.    The  Cossack  settlements  ex- 


the  Samoiedes.  The  Finnish  is  a  smaller  race  than  the  Sclavonic;  the 
Lapps  are  even  dwarfish,  seldom  exceeding  five  feet  in  height*  Tartars 
occupy  Kasan,  Taurida,  and  Bessarabia;  Calioucks  roam  over  the  south- 
eastern steppes  with  herds  of  camels,  horses,  and  sheep.  The  Jews  amount 
to  nearly  a  quarter  of  a  million ;  they  are  particularly  numerous  in  the  towns 
of  Poland,  and  neighbouring  governments. 

Language  and  LUertOure, — ^The  lan^ages  spoken  in  Russia  are  more 
numerous  than  the  races  which  inhabit  it.  The  national  Russ  has  neither 
articles  nor  anxiliarjr  verbs,  and  resembles  the  Greek  in  having  a  dual  num- 
ber, and  in  possessing  a  wonderful  power  of  derivation  and  composition. 
The  classical  dialect  is  that  of  Moscow.  But  the  forms  of  the  language  are  not 
yet  fixed,  which  renders  it  exceedingly  difScult  of  acquisition  by  foreigners. 
Its  literature  is  richest  in  poetry.  Translations  and  reprints  of  Frendi  and 
German  works  issue  from  the  Russian  press  in  much  greater  numbers  than 
do  original  publications.  As  might  be  expected  in  a  country  where  the 
reading  population  is  small,  newspapers  are  few;  the  true  organs  of 
Russian  opinion  being  fortnightly  reviews  of  about  400  pages  octavo. 

Belwion.— The  Russian  Church,  which  comprises  the  great  majority  of 
the  inhabitants,  belongs  to  the  principal  or  Greek  branch  of  the  Eastern 
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Chaioh,  and  the  Emperor  is  its  bead.  The  unwillingnesB  of  the  der^,  most 
of  whom  are  bat  ilhterate  peasants,  to  have  their  seasons  of  fasting  and 
feasting  disturbed,  is  the  main  reason  why  the  Jalian  calendar  has  not  yet 
given  place  to  the  Gregorian  (see  pp.  6,  7).  Baikolniki  is  the  name  g^yen 
to  dissenters  from  the  Greek  Church :  they  are  marked  in  general  by  a  very 
strict  adherence  to  old  beliefs  and  customs.  Lutherans  predominate  in  ail 
the  Baltic  provinces,  from  Courland  to  Lapland ;  Boman-catholics  predomi- 
nate in  Poland  and  the  adjoining  goyemments.  In  the  south  are  some 
Armenians.  TheTartars  are  Mahometans;  and  the  Calmucks,  Buddhists, 
subject,  however,  not  to  the  Grand  Lama  of  Lassa,  but  to  a  Lama  of  their 
own.  Both  these  races  are  confined  to  the  south-east  of  Russia.  Along 
the  Arctic  shores,  and  in  the  south-east  of  Siberia,  are  other  idolaters. 
The  Goyemment  tolerates  all  religions,  in  the  sense  of  allowing  them  all 
to  be  profbssed ;  but  it  reserves  to  the  Russian  Church  the  exclusive  right 
of  propagandism.  Any  person  sj^king  or  writing,  so  as  to  turn  away 
any  of  its  members  from  the  Russian  Church,  is  punished  with  imprison- 
ment, and  for  the  ^ird  offence,  with  exile  to  Siberia,  while  the  apostate  him- 
self is  condemned,  to  loss  of  property  and  to  detention  for  life  in  a  convent 
Busnan  Empire, — Russia  in  Europe  is  but  a  small  part  of  the  Russian 
Empire,  which  is  more  extensive  than  was  Alexander's,  than  the  Roman, 
in  fact  than  any  empire  that  has  been,  except  the  short-lived  one  of  Genghis 
Khan,  comprising  one-half  of  Europe  and  cme-third  of  Asia,  altog^Sier 
aboot  one-seventh  of  the  land  on  the  globe.  Until  1867,  Russia  possessed 
also  the  whole  north-western  comer  of  North  America,  from  Mount 
Saint  Elias  northwards,  together  with  the  maritime  belt  southwards 
as  far  as  Simpson  River;  but  in  that  year  she  sold  these  possessions 
to  the  United  States.  In  jocular  allusion  to  the  walrus,  and  to  their 
former  owner,  these  possessions  are  sometimes  called  Walrusna,  but 
their  official  name  is  now  Alaska.  The  areas  of  Russia  in  Europe 
and  Russia  in  Asia  are  to  one  another  as  8  to  12,  but  their  popula- 
tions are  as  6700  to  700.  It  thus  appears  that  Asiatic  Russia, 
though  stupendous  in  extent,  has  not  a  corresponding  population; 
and  that  tne  real  strong^  of  the  empire  lies  in  Europe.  Russia  is 
the  most  aggressive  and  rapidly  growing  power  in  Europe,  absorbing 
surrounding  territories  so  constantly  and  rapidly,  that  since  a.d.  1700,  ita 
frontier  has  advanced  into  Europe  at  least  500  miles  in  every  direction, 
while  it  has  extended  across  the  entire  breadth  of  Asia,  and  a  considerable 
portion  of  North  America.  The  original  empire  comprised  only  Great  uid 
Little  Russia.  Its  only  coast  was  tnat  of  the  White  Sea,  and  its  only  port 
AichangeL  Kasan  and  Astracan  were  wrested  from  the  Tartars  in  1652 
and  15M ;  the  Baltic  provinces,  south  of  the  Gulf  of  Finland,  from  Sweden 
in  1721;  South  Russia  to  the  Caucasus  and  Black  Sea,  from  Turkey,  at 
▼arious  times  in  the  end  of  last  century ;  Finland  frt>m  Sweden  in  1809 ; 
and  Bessarabia  from  Turkey  in  1812.  Poland  was  thrice  partitioned  in 
the  end  of  last  century,  a  few  of  the  central  provinces,  with  a  population 
of  five  millions,  being  left  as  a  kingdom  of  Poland,  nominally  inuependent, 
bat  having  the  Czar  as  its  sovereign.  This  was  declared  an  integral  part 
of  Russia  in  1832.  Russian  conquest  has  been  quite  as  persistent  in  Asia. 
The  finontier  was  first  extended  to  the  eastern  extremity  of  Asia ;  then 
flonthwards  to  the  Amour,  and  along  the  Oussouri,  a  southern  affluent  to 
the  Amour,  so  that  not  only  the  lower  course  of  the  Amour,  but  also  tb 
whole  coast-line  to  about  42""  N.  Lat.  now  belongs  to  Russia.  In  IP"^ 
the  Caucasian  trihoB  were  finally  subdued. 
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PcfuUaioiL'^Jhn  sabioined  figures  show  how  the  popnUdoQ  of  tbe 
Boraian  empire  is  dlTided  among  the  three  continents,  and  also  among  the 
yarions  raligions  professed  :— 


In  Europe, 
In  Asia, 


67,500,000 
9,000,000 


Greek  Chnrch,  . 
Greek  Dissenters, 
Roman-catholics, 
Protestants, 
Armenians, 
Jews,        •• 
Mahometans, 
Pagans,    . 


75,500,000 


57,450,000 
1,000,000 
7,000,000 
3,000,000 
50,000 
1,500,000 
5,000,000 
500,000 

75,500,000 


PRUSSIA. 

Area  2}  times  that  of  England  and  Wales.    Popnlation,  Twentj-three 
Millions. 

Political  DiTi8iOM8.-^Till  1866,  the  PruBsian  kingdom 
mainly  consisted  of  two  large  detached  territories,  which  may 
be  designated  respectively  Baltic  and  Rhenish  Prussia.  These 
two  territories  are,  for  administrative  purposes,  divided  into 
twenty-five  governments;  but  the  historicid  diviaon  into  pro- 
vinces is  thore  important.  The  duchy  of  Lauenburg  had  been 
acquired  in  1865 ;  and  in  consequence  of  the  victories  won,  in 
July  1866,  by  Prussia  over  Austria  and  her  allies,  not  only  have 
the  two  previously  detached  territories  of  Prussia  been  united 
by  the  annexation  of  the  kingdom  of  Hanover,  and  the  Electorate 
of  Hesse-Cassel,  but  the  Prussian  monarchy  has  been  further 
enlarged  by  the  annexation  of  the  duchies  of  Holstein  and 
Schleswig,  once  belonging  to  Denmark  (p.  148),  of  the  duchy 
of  Nassau,  and  of  the  free  town  of  FrankJfort-on-the-Main. 


FrovinoeB. 
East  Prussia, 
West  Prussia, 
Pomerania, 
Posen,  . 
Silesia,  . 
Brandenburg, 
Saxony, 


BALTIC  PBUSSIA. 

Chief  TownB. 
.    Konigsberg,  on  the  Pregel. 
.    Dantzic,  on  the  Vistula. 
.    Stettin,  on  the  Oder. 
.    Posen,  on  the  Wartha, 
.    Breslau,  on  the  Oder. 
.     Berlin,  on  the  Spree. 
.    Magdeburg,  on  the  £lbe. 
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BHEMISH  FBUSSTA. 
Fzorinees.  Chief  Towmw 

The  Rhine  Provinoe,     .        .        .    Cologne,  on  the  Rhine. 
Westphalia,  .        •        *        .        .    Munster,  on  the  Aar. 

REGENT  ACQUISrriOMS. 

Schleswig, Schleswie,  on  the  Schlei 

Holstein,      ,        •        -        .        .  GluckstaSt,  on  the  Elhe. 

Laaenbwg, Lauenburg,  on  the  Elbe. 

Hanover, Hanover,  on  the  I/eine. 

Hesse-Cassel,        ....  Cassel,  on  the  Fulda. 

Nassau, Wiesbaden,  near  Tannns. 

Frankfort, Frankl!:rt,  on  the  Main. 

Baltic  Prussia. — Baltic  Prussia  belongs  wholly  to  the  Great 
Plain  of  Europe.  Along  its  southern  frontier  the  surface  rises 
towards  the  mountainous  region ;  its  maritime  provinces  resemble 
Holland  in  their  natural  features,  climate,  and  productions.  Here 
as  there,  dykes  have  been  erected  to  defend  the  land  from  the  sea, 
and  polders  occur.  There  are  very  many  small  lakes,  parti- 
cularly in  East  Prussia,  but  no  large  ones,  unless  the  Curische 
HafiF,  Frische  (i.e..  Fresh)  HafF,  and  Grosse  {i.e.,  Great)  HafF, 
at  the  mouths  of  the  Niemen,  Vistula,  and  Oder  respectively,  be 
called  lakes.  These  are  separated  from  the  Baltic  by  long 
narrow  sandhills,  and  are  fresh,  except  when  the  north  wind 
blows  in  so  much  of  the  Baltic  as  renders  them  brackish.  Along 
the  coast  of  East  Prussia  amber  is  found  more  abundantly  than 
in  any  other  part  of  the  world ;  most  of  it  is  sent  to  Turkey, 
where  it  is  manufactured  into  mouth-pieces  for  pipes.  In  the 
interior  are  extensive  forests  and  heaths ;  also  sandy  flats,  which 
defy  all  attempts  at  cultivation. 

Bhenish  Prussia. — ^Rhenish  Prussia  is  pretty  equally  divided 
by  the  Rhine,  and,  excepting  the  northern  part  of  Cleves  and 
Westphalia,  is  mountainous.  It  is  the  only  wine  district  in 
the  Prussian  territories ;  all  the  Rhenish  wines  are  acidulous, 
there  not  being  heat  enough  to  develop  much  saccharine  matter 
in  the  grape.  The  river  scenery,  from  Bonn  upwards,  as  far  as 
the  Prussian  territories  extend,  is  enchanting  :  vines  clothe  the 
banks,  and  even  climb  up  the  hills,  which  are  often  terraced  to 
support  them.  Ehenish  Prussia  is  considered  the  finest  distri^^ 
not  only  in  Prussia,  but  in  Germany.    Though  the  vine  ca^ 
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profitably  cultivated  along  the  Rhine,  yet  the  winters  are  mncb 
severer  tiiere  than  in  England,  and  the  navigation  of  the  Rhine 
is  almost  every  winter  suspended  for  a  time.  This,  however,  is 
owing  not  to  the  river  being  frozen  over,  but  to  the  broken  ice 
which  comes  floating  down. 

Recent  Acquisitions. — Nassau  and  the  territory  of  Frank- 
fort lie  in  the  basin  of  the  Rhine,  and  have  the  same  general 
character  as  Rhenish  Prussia.  Hesse-Cassel  is  mountainous, 
and  generally  infertile,  sloping  partly  towards  the  Rhine 
along  the  Main  and  Lahn,  partly  towards  the  Weser  along 
the  Werra  and  Fulda.  That  part  of  Hanover  which  lies  south 
of  the  capital  has  a  variegated  surface,  rising  towards  the  Harz 
mountains,  which  cover  the  extreme  south,  and  abound  with 
timber  and  minerals.  Mining  employs  a  large  portion  of  the 
population.  North  of  the  capital  is  a  sandy  plain  abounding  with 
heath  and  marshes,  and  so  low  along  the  coast  that  the  ocean 
requires  to  be  dyked  out  as  in  Holland.  Agriculture,  and  the 
rearing  of  cattle,  are  here  the  chief  employments.  Lauenburg, 
Holstein,  and  Schleswig  are  of  the  same  general  character  as 
northern  Hanover. 

Agriculture. — Three-fourths  of  the  population  of  Prussia 
are  employed  in  agriculture;  but  agricultural  operations  are 
not  carried  on  with  skilL  Com,  flax,  and  hemp  are  the  great 
staples;  rye  is  the  favourite  grain,  and  the  bread  made  of  it, 
which  is  always  black  and  generally  sour,  forms  the  principal 
food  of  the  people.  Chicory  is  extensively  grown;  beet  root 
also  for  the  manufacture  of  sugar,  particularly  around  Magdeburg 
in  Saxony,  which  is  one  of  the  most  fertile  districts. 

Mines  and  Manufactures. — ^The  mining  districts  coincide 
with  the  mountainous,  and  are  therefore  confined  to  the  Rhenish 
provinces,  Hesse-Cassel,  the  south  of  Hanover,  and  the  southern 
frontier  of  Baltic  Prussia.  Silesia  has  a  large  coal-field,  and  in 
the  Rhenish  provinces  both  coal  and  iron  abound.  There, 
accordingly,  manufactures  are  carried  on  with  the  greatest 
activity,  woollen  and  cotton  being  the  chief.  The  linen  manu- 
facture, which  is  diifused  throughout  the  whole  kingdom,  has 
nncipal  seat  in  Silesia,  but  some  of  the  larger  cotton  factories 
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are  also  there.  The  Harz  mountaiiis  yield  gold,  silver,  copper, 
and  lead.  The  china  and  the  fine  metal  castings  of  Berlin  are 
ansarpassed.  Pnissia  is  neither  very  rich  in  minerals  nor  pre- 
eminently a  manufacturing  country ;  but  it  has  made  rapid  pro- 
gress in  both  mining  and  manufacturing  industry  of  late  years. 

Inland  CoMifUNiCATioN  and  Foreign  Trade. — ^The  rivers 
of  Prussia  are  the  natural  channels  for  conveying  the  produce  of 
eentral  Europe  to  the  sea.  That  this  commerce  is  extensive 
may  be  inferred  from  the  large  cities  at  the  mouth  of  the  rivers, 
and  from  the  number  of  towns  on  their  banks.  The  three  largest 
rivers,  viz.,  the  Vistula,  the  Oder,  and  the  Elbe,  are  connected 
by  canals ;  the  roads  which  have  been  constructed  by  Govern- 
ment are  the  finest  macadamized  roads  on  the  Continent,  and 
nilways  now  connect  the  principal  towns.  Berlin  and  Breslau 
are  the  chief  centres  of  internal  commerce.  The  foreign  trade 
is  small,  and  chiefly  confined  to  the  countries  of  northern  Europe. 
Com,  flax,  and  timber,  with  woollens,  linens,  and  manufactured 
iron  are  the  principal  exports;  colonicil  produce,  raw  cotton, 
and  silks,  are  the  principal  imports. 

Largest  Towns. — ^The  capital  of  Prussia,  BerUriy  is  situated 
in  the  province  of  Brandenburg,  which,  as  having  been  the 
original  possession  of  the  royal  family,  may  be  called  the  nucleus 
of  the  Idngdom.  Berlin  is  intersected  by  the  Spree,  a  small 
river  which  flows  into  the  Havel,  a  tributary  of  the  Elbe ;  next 
to  Vienna,  Berlin  is  the  largest  and  finest  city  in  Germany.  Its 
principal  street,  upwards  of  a  mile  in  length,  leading  from  the 
Brandenburg  gate  to  the  centre,  and  called  Unter  den  Linden^ 
is  divided,  according  to  a  fashion  common  on  the  Continent,  into 
five  avenues,  formed  by  lime,  chesnut,  and  other  trees.  Breslau 
and  Cologne^  situated  respectively  on  the  Oder  and  Rhine,  are 
the  next  largest  towns.  The  former  is  the  capital  of  Silesia ; 
the  latter  was  anciently  called  Colonia  Agrippa,  in  honour  of 
Nero's  mother,  who  was  bom  there ;  it  is  a  dirty  ill-built  place, 
but  full  of  interest.  Its  cathedral,  one  of  the  most  splendid 
Gothic  structures  in  existence,  was  commenced  in  1248,  and  is 
not  yet  finished.  The  most  famous  of  the  relics  preserved  in  it 
are  the  skulls  of  the  three  Magi,  who  visited  the  infant  Jes 
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The  essence  called  E€m  de  Cologne  is  lurgelj  exported  by  rival 
manufactiiFers. 

Second-rate  Towns. — Konigsberg,  on  the  Fregei^Magdeburg^ 
on  the  Elbe,  and  Dantzie^  near  the  mouth  of  the  Vistula,  the 
capitals  respectively  of  East  Prussia,  Saxonj,  and  West  Prussia, 
are  of  nearly  equal  rank.  Part  of  Konigsberg  is  built  on  piles, 
like  Amsterdam  and  Venice :  it  has  a  large  export  trade,  and 
is  the  seat  of  a  university.  In  the  palace  of  Konigsberg  was 
bom  Frederic  in.,  elector  of  Brandenburg,  who  crowned  him- 
self first  king  of  Prussia,  under  the  title  of  Frederick  I.,  in 
1701.  Magdeburg  is  one  of  the  strongest  fortresses  in  Ger- 
many. Dantzic,  a  purely  commercial  town,  has  direct  commum- 
cation  with  the  Baltic  by  means  of  a  canal,  the  sand-bars  at  the 
mouth  of  the  Vistula  being  impassable  by  large  and  heavily- 
laden  vessels :  being  the  great  outiet  for  Polish  com,  it  is  the 
largest  wheat- exporting  town  in  the  world,  except  Odessa.  The 
black  beer  of  Dantzic  is  highly  esteemed.  After  these,  rank 
Hanover  on  the  Leine,  which,  by  the  AUer,  joins  the  Weser ;  and 
Frankfort'On-the'-Main,  where  the  emperors  of  Germany  used  to 
be  crowned,  and  the  Diet  of  the  German  Confederation  met  till 
1866,  when  the  Confederation  was  dissolved.  Frankfort  is  the 
chief  money  market  in  Germany ;  its  transit  trade  is  large,  and 
its  fairs  vie  in  extent  with  those  of  Leipsic.  The  Rothschilds,  and 
Goethe,  the  prince  of  German  poets,  were  natives  of  Frankfort. 
Next  come  Slettin,  at  the  mouth  of  the  Oder;  Aix-la-ChapeUe^  near 
the  Belgian  frontier ;  and  Elberfeld^  on  the  Wupper.  Stettin  is  the 
capital  of  Pomerania.  Aix-la-Chapelle  is  a  fine  old  city,  deriving 
its  name  from  hot  sulphurous  springs,^  which  are  much  frequented, 
and  from  the  cathedral  which  Charlemagne  erected  there.  It 
was  that  sovereign's  favourite  residence,  and  is  his  burial-place. 
The  emperors  of  Germany  were  crowned  there  till  1531,  after 
which  the  ceremony  was  performed  at  Frankfort-on-the-Main. 
The  needles  of  Aix-la-Chapelle  are  nearly  as  much  esteemed  ifi. 
Germany  as  those  of  England,  flberfeld  is  the  Manchester  of 
Prussia.  Its  suburbs  already  touch  those  of  Barmen,  a  smaller 
town  of  the  same  kind.  Crefeld,  a  town  in  the  hame  district, 
*•    "  *  "^    Barmen,   has   considerable    silk    manufactures. 

~es  tobacco  and  leather. 

'teljr  ft  corraptlon  of  the  Latin,  Aquoi,  waters. 
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PRINCIPAL  TOWNS   OF  PRUSSIA. 

Berlin,    .    .  633,000  Dantzic,    .    .    90,000  Aix-la-Chapelle,  62,000 

Breslaa, .    .  164,000  Frankfort-on-Uie  Elberfeld,    .    .    62,000 

Ck>logne,      .  122,000  Main,     .    .    80,000  Barmen,      .    .    60,000 

KSmgsberg,  100,000  Hanover,  .    .    80,000  Crefeld,  .    .    .    68,000 

Magdeborg,  98,000  Stettin,.    .    .    70,000  Posen,    .    .    .    53,000 

QUESTIONS  ON  THE  MAP. 

1.  By  the  annexation  of  what  states  have  Baltic  and  Rhenish  Pmssia 
been  united  ?  2.  Name  the  empire  bounding  Baltic  Prussia  on  the  east,  the 
empire  and  kingdom  bounding  it  on  the  south,  and  the  ducliy  bounding  it 
on  the  north-west.  3.  Name  all  the  maritime  provinces  of  Prussia.  4. 
Name  the  provinces  traversed  respectively  by  the  Pregel,  the  Vistula,  and 
the  Weser.  5.  Name  that  one  of  tne  three  largest  rivers  of  Baltic  Prussia 
which  lies  almost  wholly  within  it,  and  the  three  provinces  through  which 
said  river  flows.  6.  What  province  of  Baltic  Prussia  is  traversed  by  no 
principal  river,  but  only  by  a  tributary  ?  7.  What  two  kingdoms  bound 
Rhenish  Prussia  on  the  west  ? 

TOPOGRAPHICAL  DETAILS. 

1.  Baltic  Prussia. — 1.  East  Prussia. — Chief  town,  Kdnigsherg, 
on  the  Pregel.  Pillau,  at  the  mouth  of  the  Frische  Haff,  is  its  port ; 
the  Frische  Haff  itself  being  too  shallow  for  large  vessels.  Memely 
at  the  mouth  of  the  Curiscne  Haff,  gives  name  to  the  Baltic  timber 
which  is  largely  exported  from  it.  Tihity  on  the  Niemen,  where,  in 
July  1807,  a  treaty  was  concluded  between  France  and  Russia,  which 
threw  the  weight  of  Russian  influence  for  some  time  into  Napoleon^s 
scale :  it  was  here,  on  a  raft^in  the  middle  of  the  river,  that  Napoleon 
and  Alexander  held  their  first  interview.  This  peace  was  the  trait  of 
the  victories  gained  in  the  same  year,  by  the  French  over  the  Russians 
and  Prussians  at  Eylau  and  Fiiedland^  two  villages  near  Konigsberg. 

2.  West  Prussia. — Chief  town,  DarUzic,  near  the  mouth  of  the 
Vistula. 

3.  PoMERANiA. — Chief  town,  SteUiUf  near  the  mouth  of  the  Oder. 
SwmemUnde,  in  the  island  of  Usedom,  is  the  port  of  Stettin  for  the 
larger  vessels.  Eugen  Island  is  somewhat  higher  than  Poraerania, 
bat  the  coasts  are  low,  and  sand-banks  occasion  frequent  shipwrecks. 
On  the  mainland  opposite  Rugen,  is  StrctUundy  a  considerable  sea- 
port, isolated  on  the  land  side  by  lakes  and  marshes,  and  con- 
sequently accessible  only  by  bridges. 

4.  PosEN.— Chief  town,  Posen,  on  the  Wartha.  This  province 
formed  part  of  the  kingdom  of  Poland. 

6.  Silesia. — Chief  town,  Breshu,  on  the  Oder.  Near  the  southern 
extremity  of  the  proiace,  Raiibor,  where  the  Oder  becomes  navigable. 

6.  Brandenburg. — Chief  town,  Berlin^  on  the  Spree ;  west  from 
it,  Potgdam,  the  burial-place  of  Frederick  the  Great,  and  a  favouritA 
royal  residence.    After  Berlin  it  is  the  most  handsome  to^ 
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PrasBia.     The  palace  of  Sans-Souci  there  is  the  Windsor  Castle 
of  Prussia.    Frankfort-on-the-  Oder  is  a  great  centre  of  trade. 

7.  Saxony. — Chief  town,  Magdeburg^  on  the  Elbe.  Considerably 
farther  up  the  stream,  Wittenberg^  in  the  university  of  which  Luther 
was  some  time  professor  of  theolo^ ;  in  the  market-place  is  a  co* 
lossal  statue  of  him :  both  he  and  Melanchthon  lie  buried  in  the 
University  Church.  HaUcj  on  the  Saale,  to  which  the  University  of 
Wittenberg  has  been  transferred ;  there  are  brine  springs  in  the 
neighbourhood  which  yield  considerable  quantities  of  salt.  West  of 
Halle,  Eisleben,  where  Luther  was  bom ;  and  in  the  extreme  southern 
comer  of  the  province,  Erfurt^  where  is  still  shown  the  cell  occupied 
by  Luther  in  the  Augustine  convent.  In  this  province  is  the  highest 
summit  of  the  Harz  mountains,  the  Brocken  or  Brocksberg,  a  favourite 
haunt  of  the  northern  witches,  and  therefore  a  famous  scene  in  the 
supernatural  tales  of  Germany.  A  huge  spectre  may  be  seen  on  it 
morning  and  evening,  the  re&ection  of  the  spectator  himself  when 
standing  between  the  sun  and  a  cloud. 

II.  Rhenish  Pbussi  A. — 1.  The  Rhentsh  Province. — Chief  town, 
Cologne  {Koln).  Below  Cologne  is  Diisseldorf,  a  prosperous  com- 
mercial place,  and  above  it,  Bonfif  the  seat  of  a  famous  university. 
On  the  Wupper,  near  the  Westphalian  frontier,  Elberfdd^  the  centre 
of  a  highly  manufacturing  district.  Cotton  is  the  staple.  At  the 
confluence  of  the  Moselle  with  the  Rhine,  CobUniz  (a  corraption  of 
the  ancient  Confluentes)  occupies  one  of  the  finest  situations  on  the 
river.  Opposite  to  it  is  the  fortress  of  Ehrenbreitstein,  A  little 
below  Coblentz,  Andemaehy  where  the  small  rafts  of  wood  are  united 
into  a  large  one  generally  destined  for  Dort.  A  raft  of  the  largest 
size  is  managed  by  400  men,  measures  1000  feet  in  length,  and 
yields  often  £10,000.  A  considerable  distance  up  the  Moselle, 
'TreveSf  where  is  preserved  a  coat,  said  to  be  the  searoltess  coat  of  our 
Saviour,  for  whicn  the  soldiers  cast  lots. 

2.  Westphalia. — The  river  Lippe  marks  very  nearly  the  division 
between  the  level  and  the  mountamous  parts  of  this  province.  The 
chief  town  is  Munster,  on  the  Aa,  where  (in  the  sixteenth  century) 
John  of  Leyden,  the  Anabaptist  tailor,  expiated  his  extravag^ancies 
by  horrible  tortures :  afler  having  had  his  flesh  torn  with  hot  pincers, 
he  was  put  into  an  iron  cage  and  left  to  perish  on  a  steeple.  South- 
east of  Mlinster  is  Paderbom^  the  head-quarters  of  Charlemagne 
when  warring  with  the  heathen  Saxons  ;  and  south-west  of  Paderbom 
is  Amsberg^  the  seat  of  the  Holy  Fehme. 

III.  Recent  Acquisitions.— 1.  Schleswig.— The  district  called 
Angeln,  lying  between  the  towns  of  Flensborg  and  Schlestcig,  was  the 
original  seat  of  the  Angles,  who,  alone  with  the  Saxons,  conquered 
Britain.  The  islands  of  Nordstrand  and  Pellworm  are  fragments  of  a 
!«..««•  "i«r,d,  which  bore  the  former  name,  and  was  dismembered  in 
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^S^  that  of  Scotland. 
»<»•    \r8MaUon8. 


I  Sound, 
^gat. 
vcoast 


^nmavk 
6tem 


1G34  by  an  inundation  ti 
and  50,000  cattle.  I 

2.  HoLSTBiN. — ^TheJ 
one  with  Hamburg,  al 
site,  preferred  as  a  resf 
has  a  small  university^' 

3.  Hanover. — Lu 
to  an  immense  heath,  ] 
Harburg,  opposite  Ha 
wax,  and  some  expor 
port  of  Hanover, 
cathedral  of  which 
erected  by  the  Ge^ 
Quintilius  Varus  ne 
the  seat  of  the  joiii 
mountains,  worked  If 
in  common :   these  / 

Here  Berthold  Sch'. 

and  in  the  cathedral  church  is  an  altar  oi  tu%» . 
form  of  a  brazen  chest,  with  slits  in  the  lid  and  sides,  through  wnruu 
flames  might  issue  and  consume  infants  laid  upon  it.  In  that  portion 
of  Hanover  which  lies  south  of  Brunswick,  Clcmathal  has  the  richest 
lead  and  silver  mines  in  the  Harz  mountains.  Gottingen  is  the  seat 
of  a  university  founded  by  George  ii.  in  1734. 

4.  Nassau. — Wiesbaden^  the  capital,  is  mainly  dependent  on  the 
frequenters  of  its  baths.  Johannisberg,  near  the  Rhme,  yields  the 
finest  of  all  Rhenish  wines.  Hoch-heim  eives  name  to  a  wine  of 
some  estimation,  and  is  the  word  from  which,  by  contraction  and 
mispronunciation,  is  derived  hockj  the  English  name  for  Rhenish 
wines  in  general. 


CLASSIFICATION  OF  THE  TOWNS  AND  REMARKABLE  PLACES  IN 
PRUSSIA,  ACCORDING  TO  THE  RIVER  BASINS. 


NlSMEK, 
Fbeoel, 

Vistula, 
Odeb,    . 


Elbe, 


Biver  Baaina  sloping  to  tlie  BaUie* 

Memel,  Tilsit 
Pillau,  Konigsberg. 
Dantzic,  Thorn. 

Stralsund,  Swinemilnde,  Stettin,  Custrin,  Frankfort,  Breslau, 
Batibor. 

Trib.  r.  b,  Posen,  on  the  Wartha. 
•    Biver  Basins  sloping  to  the  German  Ocean, 
Lanenburg,  Magdeburg,  Wittenberg,  Altona,  Harbnig. 
Trib.  r.  b.  Potsdam,  on  the  Havel ;  Berlui,  on  the  ^ 

trib.  of  the  Havel. 
Trib,  U  b,  Luueburg,  on  the  Umenau;  Halle,  op 
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Prassia.     The  palace  of  Bar 

of  Prussia.    Frank/ort'on'finover,  GottiDgen,  on  the  Lebe,  trib.  of  the 
7.  Saxont. — Chief  to^^    Aller;  HildeBheim  on  trib.  of  the  Leine; 
farther  up  the  stream,  ^       Goslar,  on  trib.  of  the  Ocker,  which  Joins 
was  some  time  profe^  *^®  Aller. 

lossal  statue  of  hk^ 

w'lSiL^^^^^  Cologne,  Bonn,  CoWentE. 

Wittenberg  hfy^  ^  5^  Elberfeld,  Barmen,  on  the  Wnpper. 
neighbourho^  Wiesbaden,  on  the  Salzach. 

Halle,  Etsf^  Frankfort,  on  the  Main, 

comer  </  Trtb.  I  h.  Treyes,  on  the  Moselle. 

IB^  SUPPLEMENTARY  HATTER. 

yiaeet. — ^The  Pmzzi,  or  andent  Prossiana,  were  a  mde  Sdaronic  race ; 

eighty  per  cent,  of  the  inhabitants  of  the  present  kingdom  of  Prussia 

__.  Germans,  and  only  in  Posen  do  the  ScUvonians  preponderate.    There 

also  Jews  abound.    Prussia  contains  234,000  Jews,  four-fifths  of  whom 

reside  in  Posen. 

£eligioiL — In  Baltic  Prussia,  the  Protestants  are  to  the  Roman-catholics, 
and  in  Bhenish  Prussia  the  Roman-<»itholics  are  to  the  Protestants,  nearly 
as  two  to  one :  the  territories  acquired  in  1866  (p.  138)  gave  a  great  pre- 
ponderance to  the  Protestant  element,  most  of  them  lying  in  the  north 
where  Protestantism  prevails.  Since  both  the  royal  family  and  Uie  great 
majority  of  the  population  throughout  the  kingdom  are  Protestant,  Prussia 
is  considered  a  mainstay  of  the  Protestant  interest  on  the  Continent 
There  is,  however,  no  established  religion,  Boman-catholics  and  Protes- 
tants being  alike  eligible  to  all  civil  offices,  and  of  the  clergy  both  churches 
being  equally  provided  for  by  the  State.  Till  1817,  the  Lutherans  and 
Calvmiikts  formed  separate  communions,  the  former  being  by  fiur  the  most 
numerous ;  but  since  then  they  have,  with  the  exception  of  only  a  few  ocm- 
gregations,  formed  but  one  communion,  designated  the  Evangelical  Church. 

Oovemment. — The  government  is  a  constitutional  monarchy,  with  two 
legislative  chambers.  The  language  and  literature  of  Prussia  are  those 
of  Germany  in  generaL 

MilUary  and  SchoUuUc  Organization,  —  Prussia  has  been  called  the 
classic  land  of  barracks  and  schools.  The  standing  army  consists  of  all 
the  males  in  the  kingdom  from  twenty  to  twenty-three  years  of  age. 
After  serving  three  years,  the  Prussian  youths  are  enrolled  into  a  corps, 
called  out  for  service  only  in  time  of  war,  but  for  practice  fourteen  days 
every  year.  The  whole  nation  is  thus  trained  to  arms,  and  it  is  calculated 
that  Pirussia  could  bring  500,000  effective  men  into  the  field.  Education, 
from  the  university  to  the  village  school,  is  as  thoroughly  organized  as 
the  army.  Government  spends  2j  per  cent,  of  the  revenue  on  public 
education.  No  person  is  allowed  to  teach  till  his  competency  has  been 
tested  and  certtned  by  Government  examiners :  parents  who  neglect  to 
send  their  children  to  school  are  punished  by  }aw,  and  it  is  exceedingly 
rare  to  meet  with  any  one  who  cannot  both  raid  and  write. 

I  Cttsael  Is  sitnated  on  tlie  prioeipiit  heiid-fitremn  of  the  Weser,  culled  Fulda ;  the  river 
'  W  Weaer  at  Minden,  where  the  Fnlda  ie  Joined  hy  the  Werra. 
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Area,  exoioding  Iceland,  nearly  one-half  that  of  Scotland. 
Population,  fally  One-and-three-qoarters  Millions. 

POLITICAL  DIVISIONS. 

Chief  Towns. 
Baltic  Islands,      •        .        •        Copenhagen,  on  the  Sound. 
Jatland,        .        .        •        •        iMirhuas,  on  the  Cattegat. 
Iceliuid,        ....        Reikiavig,  on  the  S.W.  coast 

Surface  and  Climate  — Oiie-balf  of  the  surface  of  Denmavk 
18  occupied. by  sandy  heaths  and  small  lakes.  The  western 
coast  requires  to  be  defended  against  the  sea  by  the  same 
means  as  are  employed  in  Holland ;  and  here,  as  there,  the  sea 
sometimes  gains  the  mastery.  In  1825,  it  broke  into  the  Lym 
Fiord,  and  converted  the  northern  part  of  Jutland  into  an  island. 
How  much  severer  the  Danish  winters  are  than  those  on  the 
opposite  coast  of  Great  Britain,  is  proved  by  the  annual  closing 
of  the  Baltic  to  navigation  during- several  of  the  winter  months. 
In  1658,  Charles  x.  of  Sweden  transported  his  whole  army, 
cannon  and  baggager,  across  the  ice  from  the  mainland,  by 
Funen,  Langeland,  Laaland,  and  Falster,  to  Zealand. 

Industry. — ^There  is  coal  in  the  island  of  Bornholm,  but) 
owing  to  the  scarcity  of  both  it  and  wood,  peat  is  in  Denmark, 
as  in  Holland,  the  general  fuel.  The  metals  are  all  imported. 
Of  manufactures  on  a  large  scale  there  are  none ;  here,  as  in 
Norway,  the  peasantry  manufacture  for  themselves  almost  every 
utensil  and  article  of  furniture  or  clothing.  Denmark  is,  there- 
fore, a  purely  agricultural  and  grazing  country ;  the  islands  are 
more  fertile  than  any  part  of  the  mainland,  and  produce  the 
most  grain. 

Commerce. — The  situation  of  Denmark  is  admirably  adapted 
for  commerce.  The  larger  vessels  sail  along  the  Skager  Rack  and 
Cattegat,  entering  the  Baltic  by  the  Sound,  or  one  of  the  Belts ; 
but  smaller  ones  pass  by  a  canal  connecting  the  Elbe  and  Trave, 
or  by  another  canal  connecting  the  Ejder  with  the  Baltic,  or  by 
the  Lym  Fiord.  The  coasting  trade  is  all  the  brisker,  because  tho 
roads  in  the  interior  are  bad.    Com,  butter,  cheese,  meat,  hi(^ 
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live  stock,  and  various  produce  of  the  fisheries,  which  are  very 
extensive,  and  from  Iceland,  sulphur,  form  the  chief  exports  of 
Denmark ;  colonial  produce,  manufactured  articles,  timber, 
and  coals,  are  the  chief  imports.  These  imports  are  such  as 
Britain  can  best  furnish,  while  the  exports  are  just  such  as 
Britain  requires.  The  great  commercial  intercourse  carried  on 
between  the  two  countries,  is  the  direct  result  of  the  marked 
differences  between  them,  by  which  they  are  fitted  to  supply 
each  other's  wants. 

Government  and  Population. — ^The  government  is  a  limited 
monarchy,  the  present  king  being  Christian  ix.,  father  to  the 
Princess  of  Wales.  Till  1865,  Denmark  consisted  of  the  Baltic 
Islands,  Jutland,  Schleswig,  Holstein,  and  Lauenburg,  the  first 
two  of  these  divisions  constituting  Denmark  proper,  while  the 
remaining  three  were  German  duchies  attached  to  the  Danish 
crown.  In  the  northern  part  of  Schleswig,  as  in  Denmark 
proper,  the  population  is  Scandinavian,  and  the  language  Danish ; 
but  in  the  southern  part  of  Schleswig,  and  in  the  other  two 
duchies,  the  population  and  the  language  are  both  German. 
From  this  difference  of  race  and  language  arose  animosities  and 
at  length  hostilities,  the  German  Diet  first  occupying  Holstein 
with  its  troops,  and  then  Prussia  and  Austria  uniting  their 
forces  to  drive  the  Danes  out  of  Schleswig.  In  1865, 
Lauenburg  was  incorporated  with  Prussia;  and  in  1866, 
Schleswig  and  Holstein  shared  the  same  fate.  The  kingdom 
of  Denmark  is  now,  therefore,  confined  to  Jutland  and 
the  Baltic  Islands.  The  Danes  are  brave  and  hospitable ; 
strongly  attached  to  the  Lutheran  form  of  Protestantism  ;  and 
alive  to  the  importance  of  education,  which  is  universally 
diffused. 

Large  Towns. — ^Tlie  only  large  town  is  the  capital,  Copen- 
hagen, t.  e.j  Merchant's  Haven,  situated  on  the  eastern  shore  of 
the  island  of  Zealand,  and  strongly  fortified.  It  is  very  regularly 
built,  and  is  the  grand  centre  of  manufactures,  trade,  and  en- 
lightenment in  Denmark. 
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PRINCIPAL  TOWNS  OF  DENICARK* 

Copenliageii,      .        .    155,000        Aailmiia,       •        •    11,000 
Odensee,    .        •       .      14,000        Aalborg,        .        .    10,000 

QUESTIONS  ON  THE  MAP. 
1.  Name  the  largest  island  south  of  Funen,  and  the  three  largest  soath 
of  Zealand.    2.  Name  the  land  on  either  side  of  the  Sound,  and  of  each 
Belt.    3.  Name  the  point  in  which  Denmark  terminates  noithwards,  and 
the  sea  channftls  on  either  side  of  it. 

TOPOGRAPHICAL  DETAILS. 

1.  Baltic  Tslands.  —  Chief  town,  Copenhagen,  in  Zealand,  is 
united  by  riulway  with  Conoer  on  the  Great  Belt,  and  with  Elsmote 
on  the  narrowest  part  of  the  Sound.  At  Elsinore  a  toll  used  to  be 
exacted  on  all  ships  that  passed ;  but  these  Sound  dues,  as  they  were 
called,  have  been  abolished.  Vessels  passing  through  the  Great  Belt 
used  to  pay  toll  at  Nydnrg,  in  Funen,  of  which  Odenaee  is  the  capital. 

2.  Jutland. — Aarhuu$  is  the  chief  port  of  communication  be- 
tween Zealand  and  Jutland,  and  has  now  railway  communication  with 
SUive,  on  the  Lym  Fiords  Aalborg,  on  the  Lym  Fiord,  has  a  consi- 
derable trade  in  com  and  herrings. 

3.  Islands  not  in  the  Baltic. — Of  these,  IceUmd,  though  nearly 
three  times  as  large  as  Denmark  proper,  contains  only  about  64,00)0 
inhabitants ;  the  permanent  population  of  Beikiavig,  the  chief  place 
in  it,  is  only  about  500.  The  coast  of  Iceland  is  low ;  high  mountains, 
which  approach  its  southern  shore,  trarerse  its  sur&ce  from  east  to 
west ;  and  north  of  these  lies  an  immense  desert  of  rocks,  cinders, 
and  boiling  bogs.  The  bighest  mountains  rise  about  6000  feet 
above  the  level  of  the  sea.  "uie  famous  volcano,  Heda,  is  fully  5000 
feet  high.  The  whole  island  has  been  created  by  submarine  volcanic 
agency ;  and  nowhere  in  the  world  is  volcanic  action  at  the  present 
time  more  violent  and  extensive :  besides  Hecla,  there  are  five  prin- 
cipal active  volcanoes.  Near  to  SkaJhoU^  the  ancient  capital,  are  the 
Geysers,  or  boiling  fountains,  which  throw  up  jets  of  hot  water  at  in- 
tervals of  about  six  hours,  to  the  height  of  from  100  to  200  feet. 
There  are  also  two  remarkable  alternating  springs,  about  a  yard 
asunder.  Whilst  the  one  is  merely  boiling,  the  other  throws  up  hot 
water  ten  feet  into  the  air ;  and  this  they  do  by  turns,  for  three  or 
four  minutes  at  a  time.  There  are  no  trees :  driftwood  and  turf 
are  the  universal  fuel.  Though  on  the  very  verge  of  the  Arctic 
circle,  the  winters  of  Iceland  are  not  severer  than  those  of  Jutland. 
The  sea  on  the  southern  shore  is  seldom  frozen ;  it  was  frozen  only  four 
times  in  the  course  of  the  eighteenth  century,  and  the  ice  was  nevermore 
than  a  foot  thick.  No  grain  is  grown ;  and  the  rearing  of  cattle  is  the 
only  employment  which  competes  with  the  cod  and  salmon  fisheries 
in  importance.  The  Icelandic  language  is  the  purest  dialect  now 
spoken  of  ^e  Gothic,  from  which  the  Swedish,  Danish,  German,  anc* 
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English  langnages  Are  all  derived.  The  inhahitanta  are  exceedingly 
intelligent,  and  though  there  is  bat  one  school  in  the  whole  island, 
yet  aU  read  and  write.  The  Faroe  lalandSj  between  Iceland  and 
Shetland,  also  belong  to  Denmark.  They  are  lofty  table-shaped 
rocks,  the  land  risins  on  either  side  of  the  nords  to  a  height  of  1500 
— ^20()0  feet,  and  are  believed  to  have  formed  one  compact  mass  subse- 
quently rent  by  upheaval.  The  winters  are  so  mild  that  sheep  and  cattle 
are  never  housed.  Barley  is  sown,  but  does  not  always  ripen.  Tlie 
islands  yield  no  timber,  but  peat  in  abundance ;  and  Suderoe  has  coal. 
Most  of  the  9000  inhabitants  are  engaged  in  the  cod  and  whale  fisheries. 
Feathers  are  exported.  It  is  proposed  to  lay  a  telegraphic  cable  be- 
tween Europe  and  America,  via  the  Faroe  Islands  and  Greenland. 

FOREIGN  POSSESSIONS. 

Besides  Greenland,  the  only  foreign  poBsessions  remaining  to  Denmark 
are  a  few  West  Indian  Islands,  the  tbiee  largest  being  St.  Croix,  St. 
Thomas,  and  St.  John,  with  a  total  population  of  about  40,000.  The 
Danish  possessions  in  India  were  transferred  to  Great  Britain  in  1846, 
and  the  Danish  establishments  on  the  coast  of  Guinea  were  sold  to  Great 
Britain  in  1850. 
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Area,  less  than  half  the  size  of  Scotland,  and  nearly  one-fourth  that  of 

England. 

Population,  fully  Three  and  a  half  Millions. 

POLITICAL  DiyiSIONS. 

Chief  Towns. 

Middelburg,    centre  of  Walcheren  Island. 
The  Hague,    four  miles  from  the  North  Sea. 
Amsterdam,    at  the  junction  of  the  Amstel  with  the  Y. 
Utrecht,    .     on  the  Old  Khine. 
Leeuwarden,  on  the  Ee. 
Groningen,     on  the  Hunsa. 
Assen,       .     on  the  Hoom-diep. 
ZwoUe,      •     on  the  Zwarte-waten 
Amheim,  .     on  the  Rhine. 
Bois-le-duc,    on  trib.  to  the  Mouse. 
Maestricht,     on  the  Mouse. 
Datch  LuxemSiirg,  Luxemburg,  on  the  Moselle. 

Surface. — The  greater  part  of  Holland  is  an  irregularly 
shaped  delta  formed  by  the  Rhine,  the  Meuse,  and  the  Scheldt. 
Accordingly  its  surface  is  both  level  and  low.  Only  in  Guelder- 
land  is  there  a  range  of  what  may  be  called  hills ;  they  stretch 
almost  due  north  from  Amheim,  tiie  capital  of  that  province.    In 

>  BaUand  means  the  hollow  Utndf  an  appellation  literally  true  of  what  are  called 
Idtrt  in  Holland. 


Zealand,  . 
South  Holland, 
North  Holland, 
Utrecht,  . 
Friesland, 
Groningen,       • 
Drenthe,  • 

Qyeryssel, 
Guelderland,    • 
North  Brabant, 
Dutch  Limburg, 
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many  parte,  the  suiface  !s  lower  than  the  adjacent  canal  or  rivery 
and  even  thaa  the  sea,  which  has  often  inimdated  the  land.^ 
The  danger  of  an  inundation  is  greatest  when  the  north-west 
wind,  blowing  with  unbroken  fuiy,  heaps  up  the  waters  of  the 
rising  tide  against  the  coast,  several  feet  above  their  natural  leveL 
Against  this  calamity  there  is  a  defence  along  great  part  of  the 
coast,  in  the  form  of  sand-hills,  about  fifty  feet  high,  which  the 
natives  protect  by  sowing  them  with  binding  grasses  ;  and  where 
these  natural  barriers  fail,  enormous  dykes  have  been  erected  at 
the  public  expense.  The  largest  of  these  dykes  is  at  Helder,  i.e., 
HeUrdoor,  in  North  Holland,  so  called  because  of  the  enormous 
pressure  of  the  North  Sea  at  this  point.  This  dyke  measures  six 
miles  in  length,  and  is  built  entirely  of  granite  blocks  from  Nor- 
way. The  number  of  dykes  in  the  interior  along  rivers,  as 
wdl  as  on  shore,  may  be  understood  from  the  frequent  recurrence 
of  the  termination  dam,  i,e,,  dyke,  in  names  of  places.  Every 
precaution  is  taken  to  preserve  them  ;  the  stork,  for  example,  is 
protected  by  law,  because  it  eats  the  frogs  and  worms  that  would 
iigure  them.  The  depression  of  the  surfisu^  of  Holland  gives  its 
inhabitants  a  great  advantage  over  invaders :  by  opening  the 
sluices  and  flooding  the  adjacent  country,  the  towns  are  efifectually 
defended,  except  in  winter,  when  the  waters  may  freeze  and  be- 
come a  highway  for  the  enemy. 

Agkicultuke. — ^With  the  exception  of  the  Bourtanger  morass 
on  the  Hanoverian  frontier,  and  another  called  the  Peel,  on  the 
borders  of  North  Brabant  and  Dutch  Limburg,  Holland  is 
covered  with  meadows,  the  green  of  which  rivals  that  of  the  Irish 
pastures.  It  is  a  grazing  rather  than  an  agricultural  country  :  it 
importe  com,  but  exports  immense  quantities  of  butter  and  cheese. 
The  cheeses  generally  go  by  the  name  of  Gouda,  a  town  in  South 
Holland.    Flax,  hemp,  and  rape,  are  largely  grown  ;  from  the 

>  Ibe  Ztiyder  Zee  wai  formed  out  of  an  Inland  lake,  by  luccesilTe  invarions  of  the  ocean. 
in  1277 ;  and  tlie  islands  at  tiie  month  of  It  are  merely  tbe  nxnubmerged  rising  gronnds  of 
the  oft^toal  plain.  The  DoUart^  on  the  coast  of  Groningen,  was  formed  in  the  same  way, 
and  at  tbe  same  time.  In  the  flfteenth  eentnry,  the  expansion  of  the  Mease,  called  Biet- 
boadi,  was  fonnedby  an  inundation  which  destroyed  100,000  lires ;  hi  the  sixteenth  o»*-' 
the  Sea  of  Haarlem  was  formed  by  saceessiTe  farandations ;  and  the  island  of  No< 
land  was  OTerflowed,  so  that  for  many  years  only  the  tops  of  spires  were  Men. 
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seeds  of  these  plants  oil  is  expressed,  and  the  refuse  is  made  op 
into  cakes  for  fattening  cattle. 

iNLAino  CoMxnKiOATioir  AND  FoBEiGK  Tbade. — ^Without 
anj  considerable  riyer  entirely  within  her  own  borders,  Holland 
possesses  a  more  complete  system  of  water-communication  than 
any  other  country  in  the  world.  The  Bhine  spreads  its  branches, 
called  the  Waal,  the  Leek,  and  the  old  Rhine,  over  the  whole 
country ;  and  these  communicate  with  the  YsseL  Canals,  too, 
are  as  common  as  roads  elsewhere.  As  these  facilities  have 
given  actiyity  to  the  home  trade,  so  the  position  of  Holland,  at 
the  mouth  of  the  Rhine,  and  her  foreign  possesions,  have  given 
her  a  foreign  trade  inferior  only  to  that  of  Great  Britain.  To  the 
German  States  on  the  Rhine  she  is  the  natural  purveyor  of 
colonial  produce.  Being  poor  in  minerals,^  she  is  not,  to  any 
great  extent,  a  manufacturing  countiy.  Yet  her  linen  and  her 
gin,  the  former  called  Holland^  and  the  latter  Hollands,  are 
highly  esteemed. 

Labge  Towns. — Of  the  provinces  into  which  Holland  is 
divided,  North  Brabant  and  Guelderland  are  the  largest,  but  those 
called  North  and  South  Holland  are  by  far  the  most  populous  and 
interesting ;  they  contain  about  one-third  of  the  entire  popula- 
tion, almost  all  the  considerable  towns,  and  the  chief  of  those 
stupendous  hydraulic  undertaJdngs  for  which  Holland  is  famous. 
These  two  provinces  contain  respectively  the  two  laigest  towns, 
Amsterdam  and  Rotterdam,  both  great  emporiums  of  commerce. 
So  swampy  is  the  natural  site  of  Amsterdam  that  the  whole  town 
is  built  upon  piles,  which  rest  on  a  hard  subsoil,  forty  feet  below 
the  surface.  The  largest  merchantmen  reach  the  ocean  from 
Amsterdam  in  a  day  by  the  Heldcr  canal,  which  opens  into  the 
Mars  Diep  opposite  Texel.  This  canal  was  constructed  to  avoid 
the  navigation  of  the  Zuyder  Zee,  which,  on  account  of  shoals, 
is  both  dangerous  and  tedious.  The  Dutch  emporiums  of  com- 
merce are  necessarily  at  a  considerable  distance  from  the  sea^ 
for  such  is  the  nature  of  the  coast  that,  all  the  way  from  Helder 

&  There  le  e  Utile  coal  in  Dutch  Limbnrg,  bat  onlj  there ;  and  the  oaiTenal  fuel 
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to  the  mouths  of  the  Metise,  there  is  not  one  harbour.  Amster- 
dam and  Rotterdam,  like  most  Dutch  towns,  are  traversed  in 
all  directions  bj  canals  lined  with  trees ;  and  the  stench  from 
the  stagnant  water  is  said  to  be  sometimes  horrible  in  summer. 
The  Hague,  in  South  Holland,  is  the  royal  residence  and  seat 
of  government.  Having  neither  manufactures  nor  trade,  it 
depends  entirely  on  tla  presence  of  the  Court  and  of  the  fashion- 
able classes. 
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Amsterdam,  263,000 

Rotterdam,  114,000 

The  Hague,  86,000 

Utrecht,     •  57,000 

Gzonmgen,  38,000 


Leyden,  .    . 

37,000 

BoiB-le-duc, 

Haarlem,     . 

29,000 

Dort,  .    . 

Amheim,     . 

29.000 

Nimeguen, 

Maestricht,  . 

28,000 

Delft,.    . 

Leeuwarden, 

25,000 

ZwoUe,    . 

24,000 
24,000 
22,000 
22}00Q 
20,000 


QUESTIONS  ON  THE  HAP. 

1.  Name  the  Ryq  provinces  bordering  on  the  North  Sea.  2.  Name  the 
three  which  have  no  sea-coast.  3.  Name  the  four  provinces  borderinff  on 
Belgium.  4.  Name,  in  order,  the  seven  provinces  which  border  on  Ger- 
many, heg^nning  with  Groningen.  5.  Name,  in  order,  the  five  provinces 
bouncUng  the  Znyder  Zee,  begmning  with  North  Hdland.  6.  Name  die 
five  principal  islands  in  the  province  of  Zealand.  7.  Name  the  two  principal 
islands  in  South  Holland.  &  Name  the  five  largest  islands  at  the  mouth 
ofiheZayderZee. 


TOPOGRAPmCAL  DETAILS. 

1.  Zealand  comprises  the  delta  of  the  Scheldt,  and  a  portion  of  the 
mainland  south  of  that  river.  South  Beveland  is  the  pleasantest  island 
of  the  Delta,  and  Walcheren  the  most  populous.  Near  the  middle  of 
the  latter  is  Midddburg,  the  capital  of  the  province,  and  the  British 
head-quarters  in  the  imfortunate  expedition  of  1809;  Flugking^  on 
the  coast,  commands  the  southern  entrance  to  the  Scheldt,  and  can 
receive  the  largest  ships  of  war. 

2.  South  Holland.— iScWafam,  famons  for  its  gin ;  near  it  Vkutr- 
dmgen,  the  head-quarters  of  the  herring  fishery.  Dd/t  once  possessed 
potteries  so  famous  that  the  best  kinds  of  earthenware  were  called  by 
tts  name.  Rywndc  contains  an  obelisk  marking  the  spot  where  was 
condnd^,  in  1607,  the  famous  treaty,  in  which  Louis  xrv.  ackn*^ 
ledged  William  lu.  lawful  king  of  Great  Britain.  Leyden  has  th'- 
extensive  linen  and  woollen  mannfactures  in  Holland,  and  is  *' 
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ary  capital  of  the  country.  At  CcUwtfck,  stupendous  works  weie  con* 
Btmcted  in  the  beginning  of  the  present  century,  to  facilitate  the  flow  of 
what  used  to  be  the  principal  branch  of  the  Rhine.  The  Romans  had 
a  station  at  its  moutn,  the  ruins  of  which  have  been  seen  in  the  sea  a 
full  mile  from  the  present  shore ;  so  much  has  the  sea  gained  here 
upon  the  land.  Dort,  situated  on  an  island  of  the  same  name,  is  the 
place  where  mobt  of  the  immense  rafts  floated  down  the  Rhine,  are 
broken  up  and  sold  (p.  143).  Dort  also  gives  name  to  a  famous  synod 
held  there  in  161B-19,  at  which  the  tenets  of  Arminius,  the  great 
opponent  of  Calvinism,  were  condemned.  Hdvoetsluys,  in  Yoome,  is 
a  naval  station,  from  which  the  Prince  of  Orange  sailed  for  England 
in  1688. 

3.  North  Holland. — Haarlem  is  famous  for  its  bulbous-rooted 
flowers,  its  bleachfields,  and  the  organ  of  its  principal  church,  which 
is  one  of  the  most  powerful  in  existence.  Laurence  Coster,  to  whom 
the  Dutch  attribute  the  invention  of  printing,  was  bom  here.  Camper^ 
downy  off  which  Admiral  Duncan  gained  a  great  victory  over  the  Dutch 
fleet,  in  1797.  Hoorn  gives  its  name  to  the  southernmost  point  of 
America,  Schouten,  who  first  doubled  it,  having  been  a  native  of  this 
place :  so  was  Tasman,  the  discoverer  of  Van  Dieman's  Land  and  New 
Zealand.  Saardam,  where  Peter  the  Great  worked  as  a  ship-carpenter, 
is  remarkable  for  the  number  of  its  windmills,^  which  fall  little  short 
of  a  thousand. 

4.  Utrecht.— The  chief  town,  Utrecht^  on  the  Old  Rhine,  is  the 
oldest  city  in  the  kingdom,  and  the  pleasantest  for  residence  after  the 
Hague.  It  ^ives  name  to  two  documents  famous  in  history,  one 
called  the  Union  of  Utrecht,  by  which  the  united  provinces  formally 
declared  their  independence  of  Spain,  in  1579 ;  and  the  other  called 
the  Peace  of  Utrecnt,  which  terminated  the  war  of  the  Spanish  suc- 
cession, in  1713. 

5.  Friesland, — Chief  town,  Leeuwarden,  on  the  Ee.  A  coarse 
woollen  cloth  used  to  be  exported  largely  from  this  province ;  hence 
its  TL2jiiQ  frieze. 

6.  Groningen. — Chief  town,  Gromngen,  on  the  Hunse. 

7.  Drenthe. — Chief  town,  Asaen,  on  the  Hoom-diep. 

8.  Overyssel.— Chief  town,  Zwolle,  on  the  Zwarte-water. 

9.  Guelderl AND.— -Chief  town,  Amheim.    Nimegmn  sends  its  pale 

>  WindmiUs  are  a  characteristic  feature  in  Datch  Beenery^oviiig  to  the  complete  ahsence 

of  water-power  in  bo  level  a  country.    Some  of  the  Saardam  windmills  are  employed  in 

grinding  a  volcanic  substance  called  tras»,  which  is  imported  fh>m  Andemach,  near 

-•tB,  on  the  Rhine ;  'it  forms  a  cement  that  hardens  under  water,  and  is  consequently 

-eqneat  in  Holland,  where  there  are  so  many  eonstmctions  under  w»ter. 
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beer  to  eveiy  part  of  the  kmgdom.    ZvJtpha^  tmder  lihe  TraDa  of  which 
fell  the  generous  Sir  Philip  Sidney. 

10.  North  Brabant.— Its  chief  town,  BoM^JDvc^  is  strongly  for- 
tified.   So  are  Breda  and  Bergenrop-Zoom, 

11.  Dutch  Lxmburg. — Chief  town,  MfugtridU^  a  strong  fortress. 

12.  Dutch  Luxkmburq  (quite  detached  from  Holland).— This  pro- 
yince  gives  to  the  kin^  of  Holland  the  title  of  Grand  Duke,  as  the 
preceding  one  gives  him  that  of  Duke  :  both  belong  to  Germany. 
The  chief  town,  Luxemburgj  is  a  strong  fortress,  evacuated,  after 
being  dismantled,  by  the  Prussian  garrison  in  1867,  when  a  European 
guarantee  was  given  for  the  neutnoity  of  Luxemburg. 

CLASSIFICATION  OF  THE  TOWKS  AND  RKMAKKABLK  PLACES  IK 
HOLLAND,  ACCOBDING  TO  THE  BIYSB-BASINS. 

Bunns,    •    •    Gatwyck,  Leyden,  Utrecht,  Arnheim,  l^megaen. 
Irtb.  I,  6.  Luxemburg,  on  the  Moselle. 
DeUa,  •    Amsterdam,  Haarlem,  Saardam,  Edam,  Hoom, 
on  the  coast  of  the  Zuyder  Zee,  and  its 
branch  the  Y, 
Helder,  Camperdown,  on  the  coast  of  the  North 

Sea. 
Hague,  Ilyswick,  Delft  (inland). 
YssKLi  •    •    Zntphen. 

Meube,  •    •    Ylaardingen,  Botterdam,  Maestricht. 
2W&.  r.  6.  Schiedam,  Gouda. 
Trib.  I  h,  Bois-le-Duc,  Breda. 
2>e2ta,    .    Dort,  Helvoetsluys. 
ScHSLOTy  .    DeUa,  Bergen-op-Zoom,  Mushing,  Middelborg. 


BUPPLEMENTABT  MATTEB. 

Ckarader  cf  tA«  2)t<<c&.— Holland  has  been  called  the  China  pf  Europe. 
In  both  countries  population  presses  so  closely  on  the  means  of  subsistence, 
that  all  the  resources  of  inaustry  and  art  are  required  to  render  them 
adequate ;  and  in  both  countries  every  ayailable  spot  is  cultivated  with  the 
utmost  care.  The  Dutch  are  a  pure  breed  of  the  sturdy  Teutonic  race. 
Their  persevering  industry  and  in^nious  economy  are  said  to  be  often  accom- 
panied by  a  love  of  gain  inconsistent  with  nobleness  of  character.  Their 
proTerbiiU  cleanliness  is  rendered  necessary  by  the  ezceedinff  humidity 
of  their  climate,  which  would  otherwise  consume  their  iron  with  rust  and 
their  wood  with  mould.  They  are  ^reat  smokers  and  teshdrinkers,  which 
may  also  be  due  to  their  climate,  the  influence  of  which  is  said  to  be  depress- 
ing. The  Dutch  winters  are  much  more  severe  than  the  British.  Durio^ 
three  months,  some  of  the  rivers,  and  all  the  canals,  are  frozen  over.  Skat? 
then  takes  the  place  of  walking,  and  even  women  skate  along  to  market 
baakete  ftdi  of  eggs  on  d&eir  heads. 
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Oaoammeni  and  iZe^^fioik— The  Goyenunent  of  HoDand  is  m  eonetita- 
tional  monarchy,  with  two  chamhen.  The  memben  of  the  first  are 
appointed  by  the  king  for  life,  whihtt  those  of  the  second  are  chosen  by  the 
prorindal  assemblies  for  three  years.  All  new  laws  must  be  proposed  by 
the  king.  This  regulation,  by  reserving  to  the  king  the  initiative  in  legis- 
lation, confers  more  power  upon  him  than  is  possessed  by  the  sovereign  of 
England  (pp.  109,  110).  Two-thirds  of  the  mhabitants  are  Protestants, 
and  the  remaining  third  Roman-catholics,  bat  the  clergy  of  both  Churches 
are  paid  by  the  State.  Sects  are  nnmerons,  and  no  country  on  the  Continent 
resembles  EnrUmd  in  this  respect  so  much  as  Holland.  Of  Jews  there  is 
an  mrasnaUy  urge  proportion,  30,000  of  them  living  in  Amsterdam  alone. 

Sdueation. — ^Elementary  instniction  is  nniversal ;  and  there  are  three 
universities,  viz.,  at  Leyden,  Utrecht,  and  Groningen.  Utrecht  is  the  seat 
of  the  chief  medical  school.  The  knguage  very  much  resembles  Lowland 
Hootch  ;^  bnt  it  has  attained  a  high  culture  by  being  employed  in  the  most 
varied  literary  compositions.  No  Dutch  authors  have  acquired  a  European 
reputation,  except  those  who  wrote  in  Latin,  as  Erasmns,  the  father  of  the 
Renaissance;  Grotius,  the  celebrated  jurist ;  and  Boerhaave,  the  fir»t 
physician  in  the  world  at  the  beginning  of  the  eighteenth  century.  In 
Luxemburg,  French  prevails. 

FOKEIQN  POSSESSIONS. 

In  the  East  Indian  Archipelago. 


Java  and  Madura, 

jTopxiisnon. 

13,660,000 

Sumatra, 

1,860,000 

Riouw, 

66,000 

Banca, 

160,000 

Belliton, 

6,000 

Borneo, 

1,000,000 

Celebes, 

80,000 

Moluccas 

566,000 

Timor, 

906,000 

Bali  and  Lomb 

ok,      , 

864,000 

Jn  Africa, 
Coast  of  Guinea, 

In  the  Wesi  Indies. 
Surinam  or  Dutch  Guiana, 
CuraQoa  and  its  dependencies, 
Aruba, 
St.  Martia, 
Bonaire, 
St.  EuBtache, 
Saba,  . 


19,066,000 
20,000 

50,000 
32,000 
3,200 
2,700 
3,200 
1,800 
1,800 


19,179,700 
These  possessions  are  all  insular,  excepting  Dutch  Guiana  and  the 
settlement  on  the  coast  of  Guinea. 

^  The  dialect  of  the  Friesland  peasants  is  said  to  resemble  old  English  mod  Lovland 
^h  more  than  any  other  on  the  Continent. 
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III.  COUNTRIES  DIVIDED  BETWEEN  THE  GREAT 

PLAIN  AND  THE  MOUNTAINOUS  REGION: 

BELGIUM— GERMANY. 


BELGIUM.1 


Area,  more  than  one-third  that  of  Ireland  or  Scotland. 
Population,  nearly  Five  Millions. 


POLITICAL  DIVISIONS, 
West  Flanders,         .  .  Bruges. 

East  Flanders, 
Antwerp,  • 

Belgian  limbnrg,     • 
South  Brabant, 
Hainanlt,  • 

Namnr,  •  • 

Liege, 
Belgian  Lnxembnrg, . 


Ghent,  on  the  Scheldt 
Antwerp  on  the  Scheldt 
Hasselt,  on  the  Demer. 
Brussels,  on  the  Sonne. 
Mons,  on  the  Haine. 
Namur^  on  the  Meuse. 
Liege,  on  the  Meuse. 
Arlon,  on  the  Semoy. 


Configuration. — Belgium,  which  is  not  much  more  than 
twice  the  size  of  Yorkshire,  belongs  partly  to  the  Great  Plain  of 
Europe  and  partly  to  the  mountainous  region.  All  that  has  been 
said  (p.  149)  regarding  the  configuration  of  Holland  is  applicable 
to  the  five  northern  provinces  of  Belgium :  they  belong  to  the 
Great  Plain  of  Europe.  But  the  four  southern  provinces  are  tra- 
versed hj  branches  of  the  Ardennes,  which  render  them  a  com- 
paratively hilly  region.  This  hilly  region  contains  the  principal 
forests  and  all  the  mines.  The  plain  conterminous  with  Holland 
is  highly  agricultural.  The  farther  from  Holland  the  drier  become 
both  the  soil  and  the  climate  of  Belgium.  Like  Great  Britain, 
Belgium  is  equally  distinguished  for  its  agriculture,  its  manufac- 
tures, and  its  mines. 

Agriculture. — Of  all  the  countries  north  of  the  Alps  and 
Pyrenees,  Belgium  was  the  first  to  start  in  the  race  of  agricultural 
improvement  It  was  from  Belgian  farmers  that  those  of  England 
learned  to  substitute  a  crop  of  turnips  for  summer  fallow.  Though 
the  most  densely  peopled  country  in  Europe,  Belgium  yet  gr' 

>  Tlie  name  Bdgium  la  derlred  flnom  the  ancient  Belgat  who  inhahlted  thU 
ContineDt  in  the  time  of  JuUua  Cie«ar. 
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twice  as  much  food  as  her  population  consumes,  and  moie  flax 
than  her  looms,  numerous  as  they  are,  require.  This  fertility 
arises  less  from  natural  richness  of  soil  than  from  long-continued 
skilful  cultivation.  By  the  admixture  of  clay,  of  turf-aslies 
imported  from  Holland,  and  of  manures,  solid  and  liquid,  with 
the  sandy  soil,  a  new  surface  has  heen  obtained  over  great  part 
of  Belgium,  which  is  not  only  highly  productive,  but  can  be 
worked  without  the  heavy  and  costly  machluery  used  and  really 
needed  by  the  English  farmer.  In  Flanders,  spade  husbandry 
prevails ;  the  farms  are,  in  fiu^t,  large  gardens. 

Mines  and  Manufactubes. — Mining  industry  is  confined  to 
the  four  southern  provinces,  and  is  very  extensive  in  coal  and 
iron.  The  province  of  Namur  alone  yields  more  coal  than  all 
France.  Manufactures  of  soft  goods  are  largely  distributed  over 
the  whole  country.  Flanders  has  long  been  famed  for  its  linen ; 
cotton  and  silk  works  are  most  numerous  in  East  Flanders 
and  Antwerp ;  carpet- works  are  scattered  over  all  the  provinces 
north-west  of  the  Sambre  and  Meuse ;  the  province  of  Liege  is 
the  chief  seat  of  the  woollen  cloth  manufacture.  These,  with 
the  metallic  manufactures  of  Liege  and  Namur,  are  the  staples 
of  Belgian  industry.  Of  the  subsidiary  manufactures,  the  most 
characteristic  is  that  of  furniture,  exported  in  great  quantities  to 
England,  Germany,  and  America. 

Trade. — ^The  foreign  trade  of  Belgium  is  inconsiderable.  As 
the  coast-line  is  confined  to  a  single  province,  and  Belgium  has 
only  two  good  harbours,  viz.,  Antwerp  and  Ostend,  the  seafaring 
population  is  small.  Neither  has  Belgium  any  colonies  or  foreign 
possessions.  But  her  inland  trade  is  very  active,  being  facilitated 
by  rivers,  particularly  the  Scheldt  and  Meuse,  which  are  navigable 
throughout  their  whole  course  in  Belgium;  by  canals,  which 
abound  in  the  northern  and  western  provinces ;  and  by  railways, 
which  are  more  numerous  in  this  than  in  any  other  country  on  the 
Continent.  In  particular,  the  transit  trade  with  Germany  is 
extensive,  Antwerp  being  a  great  dcp6t  for  colonial  and  other 
produce,  with  which  inland  Germany  <^annot  supply  itself. 

Large  Towns. — Since  agriculture,  mines,  and  manufactureS| 
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all  flourish  in  Belgium,  the  towns  are  necessarily  numerous  and 
considerable.  So  numerous  are  they,  that  Philip  ii.  of  Spain 
remarked,  on  passing  through  it,  "  This  is  only  one  great  town." 
Those  in  the  four  provinces  conterminous  with  Holland  resemble 
Dutch  towns  in  every  respect.  The  capital,  Brussels,  situated 
in  South  Brabant,  on  the  Senne,  an  inconsiderable  tributary  of 
the  Scheldt,  is  one  of  those  towns  which  have  outgrown  their 
ancient  limits,  and  where,  as  in  Paris,  the  ramparts  have  been 
converted  into  a  spacious  circular  road,  lined  with  trees ;  it  is 
in  fact  a  little  Paris.  The  name  of  Brussels  has  long  been 
associated  with  carpets  and  lace-;  its  book  trade  is  immense, 
particularly  in  cheap  reprints  of  French  works.  After  Brussels, 
rank  two  towns,  Ghent,  the  capital  of  East  Flanders,  entirely 
manufacturing;  and  Antwerp,  on  the  estuary  of  the  Scheldt, 
entirely  commercial.  The  former  is  the  chief  seat  of  the  cotton 
manufacture ;  it  was  the  birthplace  of  the  Emperor  Charles  v. 
and  of  John  of  Gaunt  (i.e.,  Ghent);  here,  too,  Gaxton  brought 
out  the  first  English  book  ever  printed,  entitled,  '<  Recuyell  of 
the  Histories  of  Troye."  The  latter  (Antwerp)  is  more  indebted 
to  the  French  than  any  town  of  which  they  ever  took  possession. 
In  1648,  by  the  Treaty  of  Westphalia,  the  navigation  of  the 
Scheldt  was  closed,  in  consequence  of  which  the  population  of 
Antwerp  dwindled  from  200,000  to  about  one-fifth  of  that 
number;  but  in  1792,  the  French  re-opened  the  Scheldt :  Bona- 
parte, intending  to  make  Antwerp  the  chief  naval  station  in  the 
north  of  his  great  empire,  began  extensive  works,  trade  returned, 
and  the  town  has  been  rising  ever  since  in  commercial  import- 
ance. Not  far  behind  Antwerp  and  Ghent  comes  Liege,  on  the 
Meuse ;  it  may  be  called  the  Birmingham  of  Belgium,  as  Ghent 
may  be  called  its  Manchester.  Liege  is  the  chief  seat  of  the 
metallic  manufactures,  and  is  particularly  famous  for  fire-arms. 
Bruges,  the  capital  of  West  Flanders,  is  the  only  other  town 
with  a  population  of  50,000  or  upwards.  In  the  fourteenth 
century  it  contained  200,000  inhabitants,  and  its  fairs  were  the 
most  numerously  attended  in  Europe.  (Compare  Novgorod- Ve- 
liki, p.  133.)  Canals  still  unite  it  with  the  sea,  and  vessels  of  500 
tons  can  reach  the  spacious  basin  which  is  its  harbour;  but  f^ 
deserted  streets  convey  a  painful  impression  of  fallen  grand 
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PRINCIPAL  TOWNS  OF  BELOIUV. 

Brussels,  .  185,000  Brapfes, .  .  51,000  Verviers,    .  80,000 

Ghent,      .  123,000  Malines,  •  89,000  Mons,    .    .  27,000 

Antwerp,.  120,000  Loavain,  •  33,000  l<(amnr,  .    .  26,000 

Liege,  .    .  102,000  Tonmay,  .  82,000  6t  Nicolas,  24,000 

QUESTIONS  ON  THE  ICAP. 

1.  Name  the  five  proTinces  conterminous  with  Holland.  2.  Name  the 
four  proTinces  conterminous  with  France.  3.  What  province  is  conter- 
minous with  Rhenish  Prussia,  and  what  one  has  no  foreigpi  boundary  at 
all  ?  4.  Which  is  the  only  province  hounded  by  the  sea,  and  what  two 
provinces  does  Belgium  share  with  Holland?  5.  Name  the  two  provinces 
traversed  by  the  Mouse,  the  Sambre,  and  the  Scheldt,  respectively.  6. 
Of  what  two  provinces  is  the  Scheldt  towards  its  mouth,  and  of  what  other 
two  is  the  Scheldt  towards  its  source,  the  partial  boundary? 

TOPOGRAPHICAL  DETAILS. 

1.  West  Flanders. — ^Chief  town,  Bruges,  Cowrtray  has  con- 
siderable linen  manufactures.  Ostmd  is  both  a  seaport  and  a  bathing- 
place.     Ypresy  hence  diaper,  t.6.,  d^Ypres  linen. 

2.  East  Flanders. — Chief  town,  Ghent,  St,  Nicolas  has  exten- 
sive manufactures. 

3.  Antwerp. — Chief  town,  Antwerp.  Malines  is  the  Canterbury 
of  Belgium,  the  Archbishop  of  Malines  being  primate  of  the  kingdom. 
This  is  the  centre  of  the  Belgian  railway-system. 

4.  Belgian  Lim burg. — Chief  town,  Hassdt. 

5.  South  Brabant.-^— Chief  town,  Brussels,  North  from  Brussels  is 
the  village  of  Vi'/wrt/ig,  where  William  Tyndale,  who  first  printed  the 
New  Testament  in  English,  was  strangled  and  burnt  for  heresy  in 
1536.  South  from  Brussels  is  Waterloo,  a  village  giving  name  to  the 
battle  in  which  Napoleon  was  finally  defeated  on  the  18th  June  1815. 
The  forest  of  Soignies,  which  lies  between  Waterloo  and  Brussels,  is  a 
detached  fragment  of  the  forest  of  Ardennes.  East  from  Brussels  is 
Louvain,  another  of  the  decayed  Belgian  towns.  In  the  fourteenth 
century,  it  numbered,  like  Bruges,  200,000  inhabitants,  but  now  con- 
tains only  30,000 ;  the  chief  manufacture  is  beer. 

6.  Hainault. — Mons,  the  chief  town,  and  Charleroi,  are  both  in  the 
centre  of  extensive  coal-fields.  Toumay  manufactures  most  of  the 
so-called  Brussels  carpets.  This  province  contains  two  famous  battle- 
fields, yiz,jJemappes,  where,  in  November  1792,  the  French,  commanded 
by  Dumouriez,  and  the  Duke  of  Chartres,  afterwards  King  Louis 
Philippe,  gained  a  victory  over  the  Austrians,  which  led  to  the  conquest 
of  Belgium.    Fontenoy,  where,  under  the  Duke  of  Cumberland,  son  of 

'eorge  ii.,  the  allied  English,  Austrians,  and  Dutch,  were  defeated  by 
•  trench  in  May  1745. 
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7.  Namub. — ^Tho  chief  town,  Namur,  has  considerable  iron- works. 

8.  Liege. — Chief  town,  Liege.  Venders  has  extensive  woollen 
manofactures;  its  dyes  are  unsurpassed.  Spa,  romantically  situated 
among  the  Ardennes,  is  much  frequented  for  its  chalybeate  springs. 
Wooden  boxes  and  toys  are  made  here,  similar  to  those  mauu&ctured 
at  Tunbridge  Wells,  in  Kent  (p.  57,  Note  5). 

9.  Belgian  Luxemburg. — Chief  town,  Arlon.  Bouillon  gave  name 
to  the  famous  Godfrey,  who  commanded  the  first  crusade. 

TOWNS  AND  remarkable  PLAGES  IN  BELGIUM,  ACCORDING  TO  THE 
RIYER  BASINS  OF  THE  MEUSE  AND  SCHELDT. 

Mbuss,  .    •    Liege,  Namur. 

Trib.  r.  6.  Verviers,  on  the  Yesder ;  near  it,  Spa. 

Bouillon  and  Arlon,  on  the  Semoy. 
Trib,  L  h.  Charleroi,  on  the  Sambre. 
ScnBLDT,    •    Antwerp,  Ghent,  Oudenarde,  Toumay,  Fontenoy. 
Trib,  r.  6.  Malines,  Louvain,  on  the  Dyle. 

Hasselt,  on  trib.  of  the  Dyle. 

Vilvordef  Brussels,  on  the  Senne. 

Jemappes,  Mons,  on  the  Haine. 
Trib»  I.  h.  Courtray,  on  the  Lys. 

On  the  coast  is  Ostend,  and  near  it  Bruges. 

SUPPLEMENTARY  MATTER. 

Belgium  (dtracHve  to  JSnglish  Tourists. — No  country  is  so  much  visited 
by  English  tourists  as  Belgium.  This  is  owin^  only  in  part  to  its  acessi- 
bility  nom  England,  and  to  the  railways,  which  facilitate  the  tourist's 
progress.  Belgium  has  substantial  attractions,  such  as  cheapness  of  both 
necessaries  and  luxuries,  fine  specimens  of  Gothic  architecture,^  and  rich 
galleries  of  paintings  in  its  towns,^  picturesque  scenery  between  Namur 
and  Lie^,  along  the  Mouse,  compuable  to  the  Rhine,  and  so  many  scenes 
of  decisive  engagements,  that  Belgium  has  been  justly  called  the  battle- 
field of  Europe.'  The  cheapness  of  living  and  of  education  has  induced 
many  English  to  become  permanent  residents  In  Belgium. 

1  Tbese  are  of  two  kinds,  eceleslastiea]  and  secular,  t^^  ehnrches  and  town  honaea 
(liMela-de-ville).  Of  the  fonner,  the  finest  is  the  Cathedral  of  Antwerp,  which  has  a 
spire  fortf-two  feet  higher  than  St  Panl's,  London.  The  Hdtel-de-Yille  of  Bmssels  is 
the  handsomest.  , 

*  Oil  painting  is  said  to  have  been  invented  in  the  foarteenth  oentmy,  at  Brnges^ 
where  may  still  be  seen  the  remarkable  works  of  Hemling,  one  of  the  last  masters 
before  the  inyention  of  oil  painting.  The  chief  names  in  the  Flemish  school,  are 
Rabens,  Vandyck,  and  Tenlers. 

»  The  chief  battle-fields  in  Belgium  are  Courtray,  in  "West  Flanders,  where  was  fought, 
in  ia02,  the  famous  battle  of  the  Spurs,  so  called  from  the  4000  gilt  spurs  which  the 
Tictorions  Flemings  took  finom  the  captive  or  slaughtered  knights  of  France ;  Oudenarde 
la  East  Flanders,  where  Marlborough  gained  a  victory  over  the  French  in  1706;  in  Sor 
Brabant,  Waterloo  and  Quatre  Bras,  the  latter  so  called  from  the  meeting  of  four  r 
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PtnMikiHon  and  Oovemment—^The  natiyes  are  a  mixed  nee  of  Teatons 
and  Celts.  Their  character,  like  their  positioii,  u  intermediate  between 
the  Dutch  and  the  French ;  the  gaiety  of  the  latter  being  tempered  by  the 
pblegm  of  the  former.  The  Bteadfastness  of  their  adherence  to  the  con> 
stitutionid  monarchy,  which  they  adopted  on  becoming  an  independent 
state  in  1830,  proves  how  great  is  their  love  of  order,  and  how  well  fitted 
they  are  to  enjoy  freedom.  The  leeislatare  consists  of  two  chambers,  the 
members  of  both  being  elected  by  &e  people,  those  of  the  upper  for  eight, 
*  '    '  *     '  originate  a  law. 


and  those  of  the  lower  for  four  years;  either  house  may  ong , 

but  the  lower  must  take  the  initiative  in  voting  supplies.  In  no  other 
country  cf  the  Continent,  except  Greece,  is  the  press  so  free,  and  the 
liberty  of  the  subject  so  extensive  as  in  Belgium. 

Heligion  and  J^c^uco^ton.— Roman-catholidsm  is  professed  by  the  great 
majority,  Protestant  congregations  existing  only  in  the  larger  towns ;  but 
the  Protestant  clergy,  as  well  as  the  Koman-catholic,  are  paid  by  the  State. 
The  strict  observance  of  numerous  church  holidays,  involving  the  loss  of 
work  and  wages,  aggravates  the  pauperism  of  the  country,  which  is  immense, 
notwithstanding  its  manifold  industry.  Pauperism  embraces  twenty-five 
per  cent  of  the  population.  The  Boman-catholic  dergY  direct  almost  all  tiie 
education  of  the  country ;  they  have  a  university  of  their  own  at  Louvain, 
and  they  have  orders  of  mmuis  and  nuns  who  devote  themselves  with 
great  zeal  to  the  education  of  the  middle  and  lower  classes.  Elementaiy 
education  is  ^nerally  diffused,  but  of  inferior  quality.  At  Brussels, 
Ghent,  and  Liege  there  are  likewise  universities :  that  of  Brussels  being 
called /ree,  because  it  has  no  chair  of  theology. 

Languages  and  Literature.— Belgium  is  without  a  literature,  and  in- 
deed without  a  language  of  its  own.  Flemish,  which  is  spoken  hj  the 
common  people  throughout  the  greater  part  of  the  five  northern  provmces, 
is  related  to  Dutch,  as  Lowland  Scotch  to  classic  English;  the  Walloon 
dialect,  which  prevails  in  the  rest  of  Belgium,  resembles  antiqukted 
French.  But  the  usual  medium  of  intercourse  with  the  middle  and  higher 
classes  is  French;  and  French  literature  both  supplies  the  want,  and 
hinders  the  formation  of  a  native  one. 
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Area,  equal  to  twice  that  of  the  British  Isles. 
Population,  fully  Forty-six  Millions. 
Political  Organization. — Germany  is  nearly  co-extensive 
with  that  portion  of  Europe  where  the  German  race  and  language 
prevail  It  is  pretty  equally  divided  between  the  great  plain 
and  the  mountainous  region  of  Europe ;  those  provinces  which 
belong  to  the  great  plain  being  called  Lower  Germany,  and 
those  which  belong  to  the  mountainous  region,  Upper  Germany. 

whence  the  English,  after  an  engagement  wlfh  the  Frenchj  fell  hack  to  Waterloo  on  the 

4ay  preceding  the  decisiTe  hattle;  in  Hainault,  Jemappes  and  Fonteuoy;  In  Namnr, 

^'igny,  where,  two  days  before  the  battle  of  Waterloo,  the  Prasslana  were  worsted  by  the 

*ench ;  and  Bamlllies,  where  Marlborongh  gained  a  victory  over  the  French  in  1700. 
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Protestantism  is  the  prevalent  religion  in  the  former ;  Homan- 
catholicism  in  the  latter.  Till  1806,  the  states  of  Germany 
were  nominally  subject  to  an  emperor;  but  that  organization 
was  d'estroyed  by  Napoleon  i.  From  1815  to  1866,  they  formed 
a  confederation,  the  aflfairs  of  which  were  discussed  in  the  Diet 
held  at  Frankfort,  Prussia  being  the  leading  power  in  the  north, 
Austria  in  the  south.  But  in  consequence  of  the  victories  won 
by  Prussia  over  Austria  and  her  allies  in  July  1866,  the  Ger- 
manic Confederation  was  dissolved,  the  political  influence  of 
Austi'ia  excluded  from  Germany,  and  all  the  states  north  of 
the  Lower  Main  and  of  the  Bavarian  and  Austrian  frontiers, 
excepting  those  attached  to  Holland,  formed  into  a  Northern 
Confederation,  with  Prussia  for  its  acknowledged  military  and 
diplomatic  head,  and  a  total  population  of  29  millions.  The 
Parliament  which  legislates  for  this  Confederation,  the  mem- 
bers of  which  are  elected  by  all  citizens  of  good  character 
and  twenty-five  years  of  age,  sits  at  Berlin.  There  exists  a 
strong  tendency  towards  the  unification  of  all  Germany  under 
the  leadership  of  Prussia:  already,  indeed,  conventions  have 
been  formed  by  Prussia  with  the  non- Austrian  States  of  South 
Germany,  according  to  which,  should  German  soil  be  attacked, 
the  forces  of  these  states  would  be  placed  under  the  leadership 
of  the  King  of  Prussia. 

Inland  Trade. — Much  of  the  internal  trade  of  Germany  is 
carried  on  according  to  the  old  fashion,  at  great  annual  fairs. 
The  inland  character  of  the  country  precludes  it  from  sharing 
largely  in  the  foreign  trade.  Both  the  home  and  the  foreign 
trade  were  long  obstructed  by  the  multiplicity  of  frontier 
custom-houses,  an  evil  which  has  been  remedied  by  the  ZoU- 
verein,  or  Customs  Union,  which  is  likely  soon  to  comprise 
all  the  states  of  Germany,  excepting  those  attached  to  Austria 
and  Holland,  and  the  Free  Town  of  Hamburg,  which  fears  the 
loss  of  revenue.  In  respect  of  customs,  the  states  of  the  Zoll- 
verein  form  but  one  state. 

Character. — ^The  Germans  are  an  earnest,  upright,  and  in- 
dustrious people.     Education,  including  music,  is  universa?^ 
diffused  among  them  ;  and  their  universities  draw  more  stu<^ 
froin  foreign  parts  than  any  others  in  the  world.     N' 
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tended  so  mach  to  consolidate  their  language  under  the  high 
Oerman  form  as  the  translation  of  the  Scriptures  by  Luther. 
The  eighteenth  century  is  the  Augustan  era  of  German  litera- 
ture,  in  which  the  names  of  Goethe  and  Schiller  are  by  fiu:  the 
most  distinguished. 


LIST  OF  GERMAN  STATES, 
(a.)  JStates  of  the  Northern  Confederation, 

1.  German  States  of  the  Prussian  kingdom, 

2.  Free  Town  of  Liibeck, 

3.  „  Hamburg, 

4.  t,  Bremen,  .  . 

5.  Grand  Dachy  of  Mecklenbarg-Sehwerin, 

6.  Grand  Duchy  of  Mecklenburg-Strelitz, 

7.  Grand  Duchy  of  Oldenburg,     . 

8.  Principality  of  Lippe-Detmold, 

9.  Principality  of  Schaumburg-Lippe, 

10.  Duchy  of  Brunswick,    . 

11.  Duch^of  Anhalt, 

12.  Principality  of  Schwarzhurg-Sondershauflen, 

13.  Principality  of  Schwarzburg-Budolstadt, 

14.  Kingdom  of  Saxony, 

15.  Principality  of  Reuss  of  the  Elder  line, 

16.  Principality  of  Reuss  of  the  Younger  line, 

17.  Grand  Duchy  of  Saxe- Weimar, 

18.  Duchy  of  Saxe-Coburg-Gotha, 

19.  Duchy  of  Saxe-Meiningen, 

20.  Duchy  of  Saxe- Altenburg, 

21.  Grand  Duchy  of  Hesse-Darmstadt, 

22.  PrindpalilyofWaldeck, 

(6.)  Statee  attached  to  Non- Oerman  Countriee, 

23.  German  States  of  the  Austrian  empire, 

24.  Limburg  and  Luxemburg,  belonging  to  Holland, 

(c)  Statee  Detached. 

25.  Kingdom  of  Bavaria,     ..... 

26.  Kingdom  of  Wurtemberg,         .... 

27.  Grand  Duchy  of  Baden,  .  .  •  . 

28.  Principality  of  Ldechtenstem,    .... 


18,656,000 

50,000 

230,000 

104,000 

500,000 

100,000 

800,000 

110,000 

30,000 

295,000 

190,000 

65,000 

75,000 

2,345,000 

45,000 

85,000 

280,000 

165,000 

180,000 

140,000 

877,000 

60,000 


13,000,000 
400,000 


4,810,000 

1,750,000 

1,435,000 

7,000 

46,284,000 


MINOR  STATES  OF  GERMANY. 

Division  into  Three  Groups.— The  twenty-one  minor  states 

of  the  Northern  Confederation  may  be  divided  into  two  groups, 

viz.,  the  Northern,  which  belongs  to  the  great  plain  of  Europe, 

uiitl  the  Saxon,  which  belongs  partlj  to  the  great  ©lain,  and 
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partly  to  tbe  mountainons  region.  The  Detached  States  lie 
wholly  in  the  mountainous  region,  and  form  a  third  group, 
which  may  be  called  the  Bavarian,  from  the  largest  member  of 
the  group.  For  the  German  States  belongings  to  Austria  and 
Holland,  see  these  countries. 

I.  The  Northern  Group.— Oldenburg,  the  two  Mecklen- 
burgs,  and  Anhalt,  are  flat  and  sandy,  like  the  northern  part  of 
Hanover.  Brunswick  and  the  two  Lippes  resemble  the  southern 
portion  of  Hanover,  being,  like  it,  in  the  region  of  the  Harz 
mountains.  Agriculture  and  the  rearing  of  cattle  are  the  chief 
employments.  Brunswick  has  a  share  in  the  Harz  mines.  The 
great  majority  of  the  inhabitants  of  this  group  are  Lutherans. 

II.  The  Saxon  Group. — That  portion  of  the  kingdom  of 
Saxony  which  lies  east  of  the  Elbe  is  so  highly  picturesque  as  to 
be  called  the  Saxon  Switzerland  ;  the  other  and  larger  portion  is 
exceedingly  mountainous  toward  the  Erzgebirge,  from  which  it 
descends  through  an  intermediate  hilly  region,  till  it  sinks  about 
Dobeln  into  the  great  plain  of  Northern  Europe.  The  mountains 
are  clothed  with  timber,  and  yield  a  great  variety  of  minerals, 
including  iron  and  coal.  The  manufactures  of  Saxony  are  as 
varied  as  those  of  England;  its  porcelain  clay  is  the  best  in 
Europe ;  and  its  merino  sheep  yield  the  finest  wool.  The  German 
States,  stretching  westward  from  Saxony  to  the  Rhine,  and  form- 
ing what  has  been  called  above  the  Saxon  group,  have  a  similarly 
variegated  surface.  Manufacturing  industry,  however,  is  by  no 
means  developed  in  them  to  the  same  extent.  Agriculture,  the 
rearing  of  stock,  and  mining,  are  the  chief  employments,  except 
along  the  Rhine,  where  vine*husbandry  is  the  grand  occupation. 
The  great  majority  of  the  inhabitants  in  this  group  are  Pro- 
testants. 

III.  The  Bavarian  Group,  comprising  the  Detached 
States. — ^In  the  centre  of  Bavaria^  is  a  great  plain,  but  the 
frontiers  are  mountainous,  especially  on  the  side  of  Bohemia. 
Wilrtemberg  is  wholly  mountainous,  containing  two  watersheds ; 
one  between  the  Neckar  and  the  Rhine,  and  another  between  the 
Neckar  and  the  Danube.     Baden  is  exceedingly  mountainou 

I  There  !s  a  detached  portion  of  Bayarto  ireit  of  the  Rhine,  bat  tbe  text  relate* 
to  Bararia  on  the  Danube* 

T 
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except  jnst  along  tbe  Rhine.  MannfactureB  are  not  extensive  in 
any  of  these  countries.  Agricoltnre  and  yine-husbandry  are  the 
chief  occupations.  Roman  -  Catholicism  predominates  in  this 
group ;  the  Protestants  forming  a  majority  only  in  WUrtemberg. 

Large  Towns. — In  all  these  groups  towns  are  numerous,  but 
only  three  of  them  have  a  population  exceeding  100,000.  These 
are  Munich,  the  capital  of  Bavaria ;  Hamburg,  a  free  town  on 
the  Elbe ;  and  Dresden,  the  capital  of  Saxony.  Munich,  on  the 
Iser,  is  remarkable  for  its  splendid  architecture  and  its  galleries 
of  art  Hamburg,  the  largest  sea-port  in  Germany,  is,  in  the 
older  parts,  so  intersected  by  canals  as  to  resemble  very  much 
the  towns  of  Holland.  Colonial  produce  is  the  chief  import. 
Dresden  is  a  handsome  town,  rich  in  the  treasures  of  art ;  it  has 
six  great  annual  fairs,  and  a  large  transit  trade.  The  fine  porce- 
lain which  bears  its  name,  is  manufactured  at  Meissen,  lower 
down  on  the  Elbe. 


PRINCIPAL  TOWNS  IN  THE  MINOR  STATES  OF  GEElfANY. 


Hamharg,  on  the  Elbe,  .  176,000 
Munich,  on  the  Iser,  .  .  167,000 
Dresden,  on  the  Elbe,  .  146,000 
Leipsic,  on  the  Elster,  .^  85,000 
Bremen,  on  the  Weser,  .  71,000 
Nuremberg,  on  the  Pegnitz,  70,000 
Stuttgurt,  on  the  Nesenbach,  69,000 
Chemnitz,  on  the  Chemnitz,  55,000 
Augsburg,  on  the  Lech,  .  50,000 
BrunswioL,  on  the  Ocker,      45,000 


Mentz,  on  the  Rhine,  .  . 
Wurzburg,  on  the  Main,  . 
Liibeck,  on  the  Traye, .  . 
Ratisbon,  on  the  Danube, . 
Carlsruhe,  near  the  Rhine, 
Mannheim,  on  the  Rhine, . 
Darmstadt,  on  the  Daim,  . 
Bamberg,  on  the  Regnitz, 
Ulm,  on  the  Danube,    •    • 


43,000 
41,000 
32,000 
80,000 
30,000 
80,000 
29,000 
25,000 
23,000 


TOPOGRAPHICAL  DETAILS.' 


1.  The  Northekn  Group. — 1.  Oldenburg  does  not  contain  a 
single  town  of  so  many  as  10,000  inhabitants ;  from  the  grand  ducal 
family  of  this  insignificant  state  have  sprung  the  royal  house  of  Den- 
mark, the  imperial  house  of  Russia,  and  the  late  royal  house  of  Sweden. 

2.  Mecklenburg  -  Schwerin.  —  Capital,  Schwerin^  pop.  fully 
20,000.  The  small  university  of  Rostock  is  likely  to  be  abolished 
for  want  of  students. 

3.  Mecklenburg  -  Strelitz.  —  Neither  Neu-SireUix,  the  grand 
ducal  residence,  nor  any  other  town  in  the  grand-duchy,  has  so 
many  as  10,000  inhabitants. 

4.  Brunswick. — ^The  most  illustrious  distinction  of  this  dnchy  is, 

>  Except  when  some  parttcniar  reason  to  the  contrary  exlsta,  those  states  are  omitted 
-vhich  do  not  contain  a  single  town  of  at  least  10.000  inhabitants. 
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Ibat  it  shoald  give  name  to  the  present  reigning  house  of  Great 
Britain  and  Ireland ;  George,  of  the  line  of  Brunswick-Luneburg, 
became,  in  1714,  king  of  Great  Britain  and  Ireland  by  descent  on  the 
female  side  from  James  J.  Brunswick,  the  capital,  where  the  spinning- 
wheel  was  invented,  is  the  seat  of  an  active  trade :  its  fairs  are  inferior 
in  Germany  only  to  those  of  Leipsic  and  Frankfort.  WolfenhiUtel^ 
famous  on  account  of  its  library,  which  contains  200,000  volumes, 
and  10,000  manuscripts. 

n. — The  Saxon  Group.— 1.  Kingdom  of  Saxony,  pop.  fully 
two  and  a-quarter  millions. — Next  to  Dresden,  the  capital,  the  most 
important  town  is  Leipsic,  the  centre  of  the  German  book  trade: 
here  alone  in  the  whole  world  is  there  a  booksellers^  exchange. 
Leipsic  is  half  the  size  of  Dresden,  but  its  usual  population  is  doubled 
dunng  the  four  great  annual  fairs.  Chemnitz  is  the  most  highly 
manufacturing  town  in  Saxony:  cotton  is  the  staple,  particularly 
cotton  stockings.  Freyherg  is  the  capital  of  the  mining  district,  and 
the  seat  of  a  mining  academy ;  in  the  cathedral  is  the  tomb  of  the 
great  geologist,  Werner.  A  few  miles  north  of  Zittau,  a  manufac- 
turing town,  is  Henmhuty  built  in  1722  by  Count  Zinzendorf  for  the 
Moravian  Brethren ;  it  is  the  capital  of  the  sect,  and  hence  they  are 
called  in  Germany  HernhuUer,  _ 

2.  Grand  Duchy  of  Saxe-Weimab. — Inconsequence  of  the  patron- 
age of  the  court,  Weimar,  the  capital  has  been  the  residence  of 
many  men  of  genius ;  in  this  respect  it  is  the  most  illustrious  town 
in  Germany.  Jena  depends  entirely  on  its  university, 'which  is 
supported  by  the  Saxon  duchies  in  common ;  the  place  gives  name 
to  the  famous  battle,  fought  in  1806,  between  the  French  and  Prus- 
sians, by  which  the  Prussian  monarchy  was  temporarily  overthrown. 
In  a  detached  portion  of  the  Grand  Duchy  is  Eisenach,  and  near  it 
the  castle  of  Wartburg,  Luther^s  hiding-place  under  the  protection 
of  the  Elector  of  Saxony. 

3.  Duchy  of  Saxe-Ooburg-Gotha. — ^Near  Cobwrg  i&  the  country- 
seat  of  Rosenau,  the  birthplace  of  Prince  Albert,  consort  of  Queen 
Victoria. 

4.  Gband  Duchy  of  Hesse-Dabmstadt.— ZJomwftKf^,  the  capital, 
depends  mainly  on  the  expenditure  of  the  court  and  the  garrison. 
MerUz  is  one  of  the  strongest  fortresses  in  Europe.  A  statue  has 
been  erected  there,  by  the  subscriptions  of  all  Europe,  to  Gutenberg, 
the  inventor  of  printing,  who  was  a  native  of  Mentz.  Worms,  a 
decayed  town,  where  Luther  appeared  before  the  diet  of  the  empire. 
Gi&sen,  the  seat  of  a  university,  rendered  famous  of  late  by  Liebig*s 
discoveries  in  agricultural  chemistry. 

in.  The  Bavabian  Gboup.  —  1.  Kingdom  of  Bavabia,  pc 
nearly  five  millions.   ^  Near  to  Munich  the  capital,  is  HohenUr 
where,  in  1800,  the  !A.ustrian  army  was  defeated  by  the  F' 
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under  Moreau.     The  town  next  in  importance  to  tlie  capital  is  { 

Nuremberg,  on  Ludwig^s  carial,  which  unites  the  Danube  and  the 
Khine  by  the  Altnmhl  and  the  Main  :  the  town  of  Neumarkt  stands 
on  the  summit-level  of  this  canal,  which  was  proiected  by  Charle- 
magne, and  opened,  so  late  as  1845,  by  Louis  i.  of  mvaria.  Nurem- 
berg is  the  chief  toy-mart  of  Germany;  here  air-guns  were  invented, 
and  also  watches,  thence  called  at  first  Nuremberg  eggs.  At  Aitgs- 
hurg^  on  the  Lech,  which  ranks  third,  the  Protestants  presented  to 
Charles  y.  a  Confession  of  Faith,  which  has  thence  been  called  the 
Augsburg  Confession.  Here  is  now  published  the  most  extensively 
circulated  German  newspaper,  called  the  Allgemeine  Zeitung,  or  Augs- 
burg Gazette.  Augsburg  is  a  great  emporium  for  German,  Italian,  ' 
and  Greek  wines,  and  is  second  only  to  Frankfort-on-the-Main  in 
respect  of  banking  and  exchange  operations.  On  the  Danube  are  to 
be  noticed  Blenheim^  near  the  frontier  of  Wtlrtemberg,  where  Marl- 
borough and  Prince  Eugene  defeated  the  French  and  Bavarians  in 
1704 ;  farther  down  the  stream,  Eatisbon,  the  ancient  meeting-place 
of  the  imperial  diet ;  six  miles  below,  on  a  rock  overhanging  the 
Danube,  is  a  beautiful  marble  temple  on  the  model  of  the  Parthenon 
at  Athens,  dedicated,  under  the  name  of  Walhalla,  to  the  great  men  I 
of  Germany ;  farther  down  still,  PassaUj  where  the  Danube  leaves 
the  Bavarian  territory.  On  the  Re^tz,  a  tributary  of  the  Main, 
are  to  be  noted  Erlangen,  a  university  town,  and  Bamberg,  a  great 
mart  for  medicinal  plants.  On  the  Maine  itself,  Wurzburgf  also  a  i 
university  town,  and  the  ancient  capital  of  Franconia ;  and  Aschaffen- 
burg,  where  the  Prussians  defeatecf  the  Bavarians  in  July  1866.  In  I 
the  detached  portion  of  Bavaria,  west  of  the  Rhine,  coinciding  with  the  j 
Upper  Palatinate  ot  the  Empire,  Spire  and  Landau  are  the  only  re- 
markable places.  At  Spire,  the  Reformers  presented  to  the  emperor 
that  celebrated  protest,  in  consequence  of  which  they  were  after- 
wards called  Protestants.  Landati^  not  to  be  confounded  with 
Lindau,  a  steam-boat  station  on  Lake  Constance,  is  one  of  the  for- 
tresses belonging  to  the  Germanic  Confederation. 

2.  EiNODOH  OP  WuRTEMBEBO,  pop.  nearly  two  millions.— Capi- 
tal, Stuttgart,  Ulm,  situated  where  the  Danube  leaves  Wurtemberg, 
has  a  considerable  transit  trade.  Tubingen^  on  the  Neckar,  is  the 
seat  of  a  university. 

3.  Grand  Duchy  op  Baden,  pop.  1,300,000.— Capital,  CarUrvhe. 
Mannheim,  situated  where  the  ^ieckar  joins  the  Rhine,  is  the  most 
reguhirly  built  town  in  Germany ;  the  streets  are  all  at  right  angles 
to  each  other,  and  the  houses  are  two-storied,  except  the  corner  ones, 
which  are  three-storied.  Farther  up  the  Neckar,  Heidelberg,  famous 
for  its  romantic  scenery,  and  its  university.  Extensive  ruins  exist 
of  the  castle  in  which  Elizabeth,  daughter  of  James  i.  of  England, 
resided  some  time  with  her  husband,  Frederick  v.  Elector  Palatine. 
A  famous  tun,  capable  of  containing  800  hhds.  of  wine,  is  still 
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shown  in  the  castle,  but  it  has  not  been  filled  for  nearly  100  years. 
Heidelberg  and  Mannheim  were  the  chief  towns  of  the  Lower  Pala- 
tinate, also  called  County  Palatine.  Baden,  south  of  Carlsruhe,  is 
much  frequented  for  its  mineral  waters.  Constance,  on  the  lake  so 
called,  gives  name  to  the  council  which  condemned  the  tenets  of 
Wycliffe,  and  sentenced  to  the  flames  John  Huss  and.  Jerome  of 
Prague. 

IV.  Free  Towns.' — 1.  Hamburg,  the  most  commercial  city  on 
the  Continent.  In  a  detached  portion  of  the  territory  belonging  to 
this  city,  at  the  very  mouth  of  the  Elbe,  Cuxhaven,  inhabited  solely 
by  fishermen  and  pilots,  has  a  safe  harbour  to  which  the  steamers  from 
England  and  Holl^d  resort  in  the  winter,  when  the  Elbe  is  frozen. 
At  the  furthest  buoy,  a  yacht  is  maintained,  whence  pilots  go  to 
vessels  bound  for  Hamburg.  2.  Lubeck,  on  the  opposite  side  of  the 
isthmus  which  connects  Denmark  with  the  mainland.  This  city 
carries  on  an  extensive  commerce  with  Denmark,  Sweden,  and 
Russia;  the  larger  ships  discharge  their  cargoes  into  lighters  at 
Travemiinde,  3.  Bremen,  on  the  Weser,  is  the  great  entrepot  for 
Hanover,  Oldenburg,  and  Hesse-Cassel.  It  can  be  reached  only  by 
small  yesseb. 

CLASSIFICATION  OP  THE  TOWNS  AND  REMARKABLE  PLACES  IN  THE 
MINOR  GERMAN  STATES,  ACCORDING  TO  THE  EiyER  BASINS. 
BediieSea. 
Oder,    .    .    ZXitaxi^  on  trib.  of  the  Neisse. 
Tbave,  .    .    Travemiinde,  Liibeck. 

Oerman  Ocean, 
Elbb,    •    •    Cnxhaven,  Hamburg,  Dresden. 

Trtb.  r.  b.  Schwerin,  on  the  Stoer. 
Trib.  I  b.  Jena,  on  the  Soale ;  Weimar,  on  the  Urn,  and 
Leipsic,  on  the  Elster,  tribs.  of  the  Saale. 
FreyherK,  on  the  Mulde;  Chemnitz,  on  trib.  of 
the  Mulde, 

1  In  the  anarchy  of  the  middle  ages,  when  pirates  infested  the  seas,  end  robbers  the 
highways  of  Earope,  when  also  nobles  and  princes,  instead  of  protecting  trade,  oppressed 
it  by  excessire  impositions,  the  trading  towns  combined  in  self-defence.    Hamburg  and 
Lnbeck  entered  first  into  alliance  in  1241 ;  and  the  league,  which  was  called  Hsnseatie^ 
Irom  an  old  German  word  ITaiiM,  meaning  an  association  for  mutual  support,  was  at 
length  joined  by  all  the  trading  towns  of  Europe,  from  London  to  Novgorod,  firam 
Bergen  to  Cadis  snd  Naples ;  the  number  once  amounted  to  sixty-four.    The  dreon^ 
stances  which  called  the  league  into  existence  gradually  disappeared,  and  the  leaf 
itadf  was  dissolved  in  1630:  but  four  of  the  assocUted  towns,  with  small  adjacent  * 
toriea,  survived  as  independent  states,  under  the  names  of  the  Hanseatic  or  fter 
of  the  German  Confederation,  till  1806,  when  one  of  them,  Franhfort-on-thfr-l' 
Incorporated  with  Prussia. 
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Trib.  r.  6.  Celle,  Brunswick,  WolfenbUttel,  on  the  Ocker, 
trib.  of  the  Aller. 
Eisenach,  Wartburg,  on  trib.  of  the  Wena. 
Trib.  I  h,  Oldenburg,  on  the  Hunte. 
Bhihb,  •    •    Mentz, Worms,  Mannheim,  Spire,  Carlsmhe  (near  the  Khine), 
Constance,  Lindan.    • 
Trib,  r,  b.  Giessen,  on  the  I^hn. 

Darmstisult,  on  die  Darm. 
Wurtzburg,  on  the  Main ;  Bamberg,  Erlangen, 
on  the  Kegnitz,  trib.  of  the  Mmh  ;  Nurem- 
berg, on  trib.  of  the  Regnitz ;  Coburg,  on 
the  Itz,  trib.  of  the  Main. 
Heidelberg,  Tiibingen,  on  the  Neckar;  Stutt- 
gart, on  trib.  of  the  Neckar. 
Trib,  I,  6.  Landau,  on  the  Queich. 
Dasubb,     .    Walhalla,  Batisbon,  Blenheim,  Ulm. 
Trib,  r.  b,  Passau,  on  the  Inn. 
Munich,  on  the  Iser. 
Augsburg,  on  the  Lech. 


IV,  COUNTRIES  IN  THE  MOUNTAINOUS  REGION 
OF  EUROPE: 

AUSTBIA,  FBANCE,  SPAIN,  PORTUGAL,  SWITZERLAND, 
ITALY,  GREECE,  TURKEY. 


AUSTRIA. 

Area,  equal  to  eight  times  that  of  Scotland,  or  fully  two  times  that  of  the 

British  Islands. 

Population,  Thirtj-four  and  three  quarters  millions. 

POLITICAL  DIVISIONS. 
GERM AK  STATES. 

Chief  Towns. 
Archduchy  of  Austria,  .    .    .    Vienna,    . 
Kingdom  of  Bohemia,    .    .    .    Prague,    . 

Ducny  of  Silesia, Troppau, . 

Margraviate  of  Moravia,    .    .    Brunn,     . 

Duchy  of  Styria, Gratz,  .    . 

County, •    Innspruck, 

GarinUiia, Klagenfurt, 

Camiola, Laybach, . 

The  Littorale, Trieste,    . 


FOUSH  STATES. 

Galicia, Lemberg, 

Buckowina, .     .,,...    Czemowitz, 


on  the  Danube, 
on  the  Moldau. 
on  the  Oppa. 
on  the  ScWarza. 
on  the  Muhr. 
on  the  Inn, 
on  the  Glan. 
on  the  Laybach. 
on  the  Adriatic. 

on  the  Peltew. 
near  the  Pruth, 
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HUMOARIAH  STATES. 

Kingdom  of  Hangary,  .    .    .  Bnda-Pesth,  .    .  on  the  Danube* 

Principality  of  Tmnsylyania, .  Klaosenborg,     .  on  the  Szamos. 

Blavonia, Eszek,      ...  on  the  Drave. 

Oraatia, Agram,    .    .    .  on  the  Save. 

The  l^Ulitaiy  Frontier. 

Kingdom  of  Dalmatia,  .    .  • .  Zara,    ,    ...  on  the  Adriatic. 

Austrian  Empibe.— -The  Austrian  Empire  comprises  one-* 
twelfth  of  all  Europe.  In  point  of  area,  it  ranks  third  among 
European  states,  Russia  and  Scandinavia  being  the  only  larger 
ones;  and  it  is  second  only  to  Russia  in  point  of  population. 
The  name  is  a  softened  pronunciation  of  the  German  Osterreich^ 
t.e.,  eastern  kingdom,  as  the  Archduchy  of  Austria  was  called  in 
contrast  to  the  Western  Empire,  which  Charlemagne  had  pre« 
yiously  established.  The  population  of  the  Austrian  Empire  is 
thus  ^vided : — 

1.  German  (States,      ....  13,800,000 

2.  Polish  States,         ....  5,000,000 

3.  Hangarian  States,             .           .           .  15,500,000 

4.  Kingdom  of  Dahnatia,       •           •           •  500,000 


84,800,000 
Surface. — ^Excepting  the  plain  of  the  Po,  the  south-eastern 
moiety  of  Hungary,  and  the  whole  of  Galicia,  the  Austrian 
Empire  is  exceedingly  mountainous.  The  highest  range  is  the 
Tyrolese  Alps,  of  which  the  Ortler  Spitze,  12,811  feet,  is  the 
loftiest  peak.  Tyrol  is  another  Switzerland,  only  the  scenery  is 
on  a  less  gigantic  scale.  The  kingdom  of  Hungary  is  the 
principal  lake-district ;  and  the  two  largest  lakes  are  salt,  the 
the  Flatten  See,  covering  about  500  square  miles,  and  the 
Neusiedler  See,  covering  about  120  square  miles,  both  situated 
in  Hungary.  Marshes  are  frequent  in  the  lower  grounds ;  and 
the  rivers  are  subject  to  inundations,  when  the  snows  melt 
upon  the  mountains. 

Climate. — The  climate  is  threefold,  viz.,  that  of  Galicia,  the 
north  of  Moravia,  and  Bohemia,  which  is  the  climate  of  Nortiiem 
Europe,  and  does  not  admit  of  the  vine ;   that  of  Dalm"" 
which  is  Italian,  favouring  the  growth  of  silk ;  and  tha* 
intermediate  provinces,  in  other  words,  of  central  E^ 
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land  of  wheat  and  wine.  In  this,  however,  as  in  all  monntain- 
ous  countries,  the  climate  yaries  immensely  within  short  dis- 
tances, according  to  the  elevation.  How  great  are  the  extremes 
of  temperature  at  opposite  seasons,  may  he  inferred  from  the 
fact,  that  at  Festh,  which  is  in  the  midst  of  a  vine -growing  dis- 
trict, the  bridge  of  boats  over  the  Danube  is  annually  removed 
in  December,  because  then  the  river  is  passable  on  the  ice. 
The  variations  of  temperature  are  in  some  districts,  particularly 
in  the  provinces  at  the  head  of  the  Adriatic,  sudden  as  well 
as  great ;  the  south  wind  blows  there  with  the  effect  of  the 
sirocco;  and  the  north  wind  not  only  brings  winter  from  the 
mountains,  but  blows  with  such  violence  as  to  carry  even  stones 
along  with  it. 

Productions. — Hungary  and  Galicia  are  pre-eminently  the 
grain-growing  countries  of  the  empire.  Wine  is  made  in  every 
province  except  Galicia;  and  the  oil  of  southern  Illyria  is  superior 
to  that  of  Spain  and  Italy.  The  mounts  forests  are  so  exten* 
sive,  that  timber  and  potashes  are  stable  articles  in  every 
province.  Fruit  is  abundant,  and  of  great  variety,  from  the  apple 
to  the  orange  :  whole  woods  of  damsons  occur ;  and  in  Croatia, 
the  favourite  beverage  is  a  brandy  made  from  them.  Medicinal 
plants  are  extensively  grown;  rhubarb  in  Styria,  liquorice  in 
Moravia,  manna  in  Hungary,  gentian  in  Illyria  and  Styria, 
where  an  intoxicating  liquor  is  made  from  it,  and  Iceland  moss  on 
the  Carpathian  mountains,  where  it  grows  to  the  height  of  five  or 
six  feet.  The  domestic  animals  are  the  same  as  in  England,  with 
the  addition  of  the  buffalo,  which  is  used  for  draught  in  the 
eastern  parts  of  the  empire  :  the  cattle  of  Hungary  are  of  superior 
quality.  The  wild  animals  are  formidable ;  foxes  being  numerous, 
and  wolves  and  bears  not  infrequent.  It  is  said,  that  the  canary 
birds  reared  in  the  Tyrol  bring  annually  from  £3000  to  £4000 ; 
even  insects  contribute  to  the  resources  of  this  wealthy  empire, 
witness  the  cantharides  of  Hungary  and  Slavonia. 

Mines  and  Manufactures. — The  Austrian  Empire  surpasses 
every  other  European  country  in  mineral  riches.  It  yields  all 
the  known  metals  except  platinum,  and  most  of  them  in  abund- 
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ance.  Bohemia  alone  yields  tin ;  bat  silver  is  widely  distributed, 
while  the  gold  mines  of  Transylvania,  and  the  quicksilver  mines 
of  Dlyria,  are  respectively  the  most  productive  in  Europe,  after 
the  gold  mines  of  the  Ural  range,  and  the  quicksilver  mines  of 
Almaden  in  Spain.  There  is  coal  in  most  of  the  provinces,  but 
it  is  little  worked,  and  consequently  the  iron  manufactures  is  but 
of  limited  extent,  although  both  in  St3nia,  where  it  is  most 
actively  carried  on,  and  in  other  provinces,  the  ore  is  inex- 
haustible. Marbles  and  precious  stones  occur  in  great  variety, 
and  Hungary  is  the  only  country  in  which  the  true  opal  has  been 
found.  The  imperial  salt-springs  in  Upper  Austria  yield  a  clear 
revenue  of  £70,000  a-year ;  and  the  salt  mines  of  Wieliczka, 
near  Cracow,  are  the  largest  in  the  world.  Sulphur,  petroleum, 
and  mineral  waters  are  frequent.  As  might  be  inferred  from 
the  limited  extent  of  the  iron  manufacture,  Austria  is  not  emi- 
nently a  manufacturing  country.  If  any  one  manufacture  can  be 
called  national,  it  is  that  of  leather,  which  is  carried  on  every- 
where. Of  all  the  provinces,  Bohemia  is  the  most  highly  manu- 
facturing ;  its  glass  has  long  been  famous ;  the  linens  of  Bohemia, 
Moravia,  and  Silesia,  and  the  woollens  of  the  two  former,  can 
compete  with  those  of  any  other  country. 

Trade. — No  country  in  Europe  has  fewer  natural  facilities  for 
communication  with  tiie  world  than  the  Austrian  Empire.  Its 
only  sea-coast  is  at  the  head  of  a  deep  gulf,  communicating  not 
with  an  ocean,  but  with  an  inland  sea,  and  even  that  sea-coast 
is  isolated  by  mountains  from  the  inland  provinces.  Then  the 
Danube,  the  natural  outlet  of  the  empire's  superabundance,  flows 
mto  the  Black  Sea,  which  is  still  more  inland  than  the  Mediter- 
ranean; and  neither  the  Danube,  nor  any  other  considerable 
river,  lies  wholly  within  the  Austrian  territory.  Accordingly, 
the  foreign  commerce  of  Austria  is  inconsiderable.  The  variety 
of  produce,  however,  arising  fron(i  difference  of  latitude,  aspect, 
and  elevation,  is  so  great  as  to  render  the  Austrian  Empire  com- 
paratively independent  of  other  countries,  at  the  same  time  that 
it  establishes  a  mutual  dependence  among  the  provinces,  whi^' 
is  highly  favourable  to  internal  trade.  These  advantages 
neutralized,  however,  by  laws  designed  to  limit  or  even  ofc 
personal  and  conmiercial  intercourse  between  the  pr< 
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The  monntains  present  formidable  obstacles  even  to  inter-pro- 
vincial commnnication,  but  the  extension  of  railways  is  multi- 
plying  facilities,  and  the  introduction  of  steam  nayigation  on  the 
Danube  has  given  an  impulsCi  not  only  to  the  home  trade,  but 
also  to  the  foreign,  inasmuch  as  the  steamers  ply  to  Constanti- 
nople, Trebizond,  and  Smyrna. 

Large  ToWns. — By  far  the  largest  centre  of  population  is  the 
capital,  Vienna,  on  the  Danube.  It  is  the  centre  of  trade  as 
well  as  of  government  for  the  whole  empire,  and  is  the  hand- 
somest city  in  Germany.  The  Prater,  a  wooded  park,  is  the 
promenade  most  frequented,  and  may  be  called  the  Hyde  Park 
of  Vienna.  In  population,  Vienna  ranks  fifth  among  the  cities 
of  Europe.* 

PRINCIPAL  TOWNS  IN  THE  AUSTRIAN  EBfPIRE. 


Popnlation. 

PopaUtion. 

Yienna,     . 

.       560,000 

Brann,     .        .        .        59,000 

Bada-Pesth,       . 

.       187,000 

Maria-Theresien-Btadt,     54,000 

Prague,     . 

.       143,000 

Presburg,         .        .        44,000 

Trieste,      . 

70,000 

Cracow,    .        .        .        41,000 

Xiemberg,  . 

.        70,000 

Ketskemet,      .        .        39,000 

Gratz, 

63,000 

Debieczin,        .        .        86,000 

Szegedin,  . 

63,000 

QUESTIONS  ON  THE  MAP. 

1.  Name  the  two  chief  political  divisions  throagh  which  the  Danube 
flows,  the  tributary  it  receives  on  entering  the  Austrian  dominions,  and 
the  town  situated  at  the  point  where  it  leaves  them.  2.  Name  the  penin- 
sula at  the  head  of  the  Adriatic.  3.  Name  the  six  provinces  adjacent 
to  Turkey.  4.  The  two  touching  Russia.  5.  The  two  touching  Prussia. 
6.  The  three  touching  Bavaria.  7.  Name  the  two  chief  tributaries  which 
Hungary  sends  to  the  Danube,  and  state  the  directions  in  which  they 
respectively  flow  to  the  main  stream.  8.  Name  four  considerable  rivers 
which  rise  within  the  Austrian  territory,  or  on  the  Austrian  frontier,  and 
flow,  one  into  the  Black  Sea,  two  into  the  Baltic,  and  a  fourth  into  the 
German  Ocean.  9.  What  tributary  of  the  Danube  separates  the  greater 
part  of  the  military  frontier  from  Turkey  ?  10.  What  province  do  the 
Carpathian  Mountains  separate  from  Turkey;  and  what  two  lar^e  pro- 
vinces do  they  separate  from  each  other?  11.  Name  the  mountains  east 
and  west  of  tne  Elbe,  forming  the  north  boundary  of  Bohemia. 

TOPOGRAPHICAL  DETAILS. 

I.  German  States.— 1.  Archduchy  op  Austria,  divided  into 
Upper  and  Lower,  or  Austria  above  and  Austria  below  the  Ens,  a 

>  Ranked  aceording  to  population,  the  prinoipal  eltiat  of  Etirope  aan  London,  Parii, 

Constantinople,  Petenborg,  Ylenna,  Berlin,  Naples. 
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tribatary  to  the  Danube  on  the  southern  bank.  Vtenna  is  the  capi- 
tal of  the  latter,  and  Linz  of  the  fonner.  Eleven  miles  north-east 
of  Vienna  is  the  village  of  Wagramj  on  the  Rossbach,  where 
Napoleon  defeated  the  Austrians  in  1809 ;  three  miles  south- west 
of  Vienna  is  Schonbrunn,  the  usual  residence  of  the  court ;  and 
thirty-six  miles  west  of  Vienna,  on  the  Danube,  are  the  ruins  of 
Loujenherz  (Coeur-de-Lion)  castle  in  which  Leopold,  Duke  of  Aus- 
tria, confined  Richard  i.  of  England.  Linz  is  remarkable  for  beauti- 
ful scenery.  Steyer,  on  the  Ens,  is  a  miniature  Sheffield.  In  the 
south-west  comer  of  Upper  Austria,  near  the  source  of  the  Salzach, 
are  the  celebrated  hot  springs  of  Gastein,  impregnated  with  Glauber 
salt ;  and  the  cascade  of  Krimonler  Ache,  the  highest  in  Europe, 
where  the  torrent  descends  at  five  leaps  a  height  oi  2000  feet. 

2.  Kingdom  of  Bohemia,  enclosed  on  all  sides  by  mountains, 
except  at  the  outlet  of  the  Elbe.  Its  chief  river,  the  Moldau,  is  a 
tributary  to  the  Elbe :  it  becomes  navigable  at  Budwda,  The  capi- 
tal, Prague,  is  the  manufacturing  and  commercial  centre  of  the 
kingdom ;  bo  other  town  contains  so  many  as  10,000  inhabitants. 
Its  university,  founded  in  1348,  is  the  oldest  in  Germany.  Here 
resided  the  great  reformers,  John  Huss  and  Jerome  of  Prague.  On 
the  White  Mountain,  about  two  miles  from  Prague,  the  Bohemians 
were  defeated  in  1620,  and  the  Elector  Palatine,  son-in-law  of  James  i. 
of  England,  lost  in  that  battle  the  Bohemian  crown.  Far  up  the  Elbe  is 
Koniggratz,  which  often  gives  name  to  the  battle  fought  at  Sadowa,  in 
which,  on  3d  July  1866,  the  Prussians  gained  their  crowning  victory 
over  the  Austrians.  Carlsbad,  in  the  west  corner  of  Bohemia,  has 
celebrated  hot  baths ;  near  it  are  the  mineral  waters  of  Seidlitz^  after 
which  the  well-known  effervescent  powders  are  called. 

3.  Duchy  of  Silesia. — Troppau  has  considerable  linen  and  wool- 
len manufactures. 

4.  The  Margr aviate  of  Moravia. — Brunn,  the  capital,  is  the 
chief  seat  of  the  woollen  manufacture  in  the  Austrian  Empire ;  its 
dveing  establishments  are  famous,  particularly  for  Turkey  red. 
OlmiUz  was  anciently  the  capital.  Igiau,  the  only  other  town  with 
a  population  exceeding  10,000,  has  considerable  woollen  manufac- 
tures. Atlsterlitz,  where  Bonaparte  defeated  the  Austrians  and 
Russians,  commanded  by  their  respective  emperors,  is  situated 
south-east  from  Brunn. 

5.  Duchy  of  Styria.— Capital,  Gratz.  Near  to  Brikik,  which 
has  considerable  iron  manufactures,  and  a  large  transit  trade,  is  the 
village  of  Eisenerz,  situated  at  the  base  of  a  mountain  of  solid  iron 
ore,  3000  feet  high,  and  five  miles  in  circuit. 

6.  County  of  Tyrol. — Capital,  Inrupruck,  situated  in  one  of  th^ 
most  spacious  and  picturesque  valleys  of  the  Northern  Alps,  water 
by  the  Lm,  which  becomes  navigable  at  Hall.     Above  Innspr 
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Imtt,  where  immense  nnmbers  of  canaries  are  bred.  TrerU^  towards 
the  southern  extremity  of  the  Tyrol,  gives  name  to  the  famous  couur- 
cil  which,  commencing  in  1545,  sat  during  eighteen  years  for  the 
urpose  of  settling  the  questions  raised  by  the  Reformation :  it  was 
eld  in  a  church  of  red  marble,  called  Santa  Maria  Maggiore. 

7.  Carinthia,  a  mountainous  district,  chiefly  devoted  to  cattle- 
rearing  ;  capital,  Klagenjurt,  on  the  Glan. 

8.  Carkiola. — Capital,  Layback,  on  a  river  of  the  same  name. 
South  from  Laybach,  is  Lake  Czirknitz,  about  fifteen  miles  in  circum- 
ference, and  remarkable  for  its  capricious  fluctuations;  sometimes 
years  pass  without  any  change  in  its  waters  when  suddenly  they 
disappear  by  a  subterranean  passage ;  sometimes  it  fills  again  in  the 
course  of  twenty-four  hours,  and  sometimes  the  same  year  sees  the 
fisherman,  the  hunter,  the  ploughman,  and  the  reaper  on  its  bed. 
Near  to  Laybach  are  the  stalactitic  caverns  of  AdeMerg,  in  which 
the  river  Laybach  loses  itself,  pursuing  thence  for  eight  miles  a  sub- 
terranean course.  These  caverns  are  nearly  1}  mile  long,  and  about 
fifty  feet  high.  In  the  district  of  Adelsberg  is  the  small  town  of 
Idria,  which  has  very  productive  quicksilver  mines, 

9.  The  LiTTORALB. — ^This  maritime  province  comprises  Goertz, 
Gradisca,  Istria,  and  Trieste.  Trieste  is  by  far  the  most  important 
town,  and  is  the  chief  Austrian  seaport.  Pola,  near  the  southern  ex* 
tremity  of  Istria,  is  the  naval  depot  of  the  Austrian  Empire. 

II.  Polish  States. — 1.  Galicia.— Zemftgr^,  on  the  Peltew,  is  by 
far  the  largest  town,  ranking  with  Trieste  in  population.  Cracow  was 
the  ancient  capital  of  Poland,  and,  along  with  a  small  surrounding 
district,  was  the  last  monument  of  Polish  nationality.  It  is  now 
almost  deserted.  WieUczka  and  Bochnia,  in  the  immediate  neigh- 
bourhood of  Cracow,  have  both  extensive  salt-mines.  At  the  former 
of  these  places,  the  excavations  measure  eight  miles  altogether,  and 
include  a  chapel,  every  part  of  which,  not  only  the  floor  and  roof, 
but  also  the  pillars,  the  statues,  the  altar,  and  even  the  crucifix,  is  of 
solid  salt.  Brocly,  north  from  Lember^,  and  near  the  Russian 
frontier,  is  the  great  entrep5t  of  trade  with  Russia  and  Turkey,  and 
is  almost  exclusively  inhabited  by  Jews. 

2.  BuGKOWiNA. — ^The  capital  of  this  very  mountainous  region,  and 
the  only  considerable  town  in  it,  is  Czemomtgf  population  26,0GO« 

III.  Hungarian  States.— 1.  Kingdom  op  Hungary,  by  far  the 
largest,  most  populous,^  and  most  fertile  division  of  the  Austrian  empire. 
It  is  historically  interesting  as  having  been  the  battle-field  of  the 
Romans  with  the  barbarians  of  the  north,  who  finally  overwhdmed 
the  empire.  Btida-Pesth  forms,  next  to  Vienna,  the  largest  emporium 
of  trade  on  the  Danube.     Comom,  on  the  same  river,  between  Buda- 

>  llangary  contains  one-fourth  of  the  whole  popnUtion  of  the  Austrian  empire. 
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Pesth  and  Vienna,  is  one  of  the  strongest  fortresses  in  Europe.  Prea- 
burg,  sitnated  where  the  Danube  enters  Hungary,  was  the  seat  of  the 
Hungarian  Diet  from  1446  to  1784 ;  the  Emperor  of  Austria  is  still 
crowned  there  king  of  Hungary.  North-east  from  Presburg  is  Crem' 
nitz,  the  oldest  mining  town  m  Hungary,  and  south  of  Cremnitz  is 
SchemnitZf  the  present  mining  capital  of  the  kingdom,  and  the  seat  of 
the  most  famous  mining  school.  Gold,  silver,  and  lead  combined  with 
copper  and  arsenic,  are  the  metals  obtained.  Tokay,  east  from  Schem- 
nitz,  gives  name  to  the  most  costly  wine  in  Europe.  D^cczin^  south 
from  Tokay,  is  a  collection  of  mean  one-storied  houses ;  but  it  has  ex- 
tensive manufactures,  and  four  great  annual  fairs.  Ketakemet,  situated 
in  the  midst  of  the  most  extensive  downs  in  Hungary,  between  the 
Danube  and  the  Theiss,  has  also  considerable  manufactures,  and  five 
great  annual  fairs  for  horses  and  cattle.  On  the  Theiss,  in  a  low 
marshy  situation  at  the  influx  of  the  Maros,  Szegedin,  an  active  centre 
of  manufactures  and  commerce,  where  the  neatest  boats  and  best 
floating  mills  in  Hungary  are  built.  Near  it,  Matia'Tkeresian-stadt, 
a  collection  of  villages  rather  than  a  town ;  the  care  of  sheep,  cattle, 
and  horses  is  the  chief  employment  of  the  inhabitants.  Neusatz, 
where  the  Danube  leaves  Hungary,  is  the  centre  of  the  trade  between 
south-eastern  Germany  and  Turkey. 

2.  Principality  op  Transylvania,  so  called  on  account  of  its 
frontier  forests. — Capital,  Klauaenlmrg,  on  the  Szamos.  Cronstadtf  in 
the  south-east  comer,  is  the  largest  and  most  commercial  town. 

3.  Slayonia. — ^The  Capital,  Eszek,  on  the  Drave,  is  strongly 
fortified. 

4.  Croatia. — Capital,  Agram,  on  the  Save. 

5.  Military  Frontier.— This  district  is  a  narrow  strip  of  country, 
extending  along  the  Turkish  frontier  from  Transylvania  to  the 
Adriatic ;  and  the  name  is  due  to  the  peculiar  organization  of  the 
inhabitants,  whereby  the  peasant  proprietors  are  also  soldiers,  fur- 
nishing 50,000  men  to  the  Austrian  army  in  time  of  war.  Their 
tenure  of  the  land  depends  on  this  military  service.  The  more 
important  places  in  the  military  frontier  are  nermarmstadt,  Transyl- 
vania ;  Temeswr,  capital  of  the  Baiiat,  a  district  of  Hungary,  almost 
enclosed  .by  the  Danube,  the  Theiss,  and  the  Maros, — fertile,  but 
rendered  unhealthy  by  immense  morasses;  Peterwardein,  opposite 
Nensatz,  so  called  because  Peter  the  Hermit  marshalled  there  the 
bands  of  the  first  crusade ;  and  SemHn,  opposite  Belgrade  in-Turkey. 

IV.  Kingdom  op  Dalmatic. — Capital,  Zara.    A  more  populous 
and  commercial  town  is  SpaloUrOy  built  on  the  site  of  the  palace  to 
which  Diocletian  retired  after  his  abdication,  and  in  which  he  died. 
What  T^as  the  temple  of  Jupiter  is  now  the  cathedral,  and  the  temp^ 
of  JBsculapins  is  now  a  church  dedicated  to  John  the  Baptist.    '^ 
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coiuit  of  Dalmatia  abounds  with  good  harbonn;  but,  owing  to  their' 
position,  they  are  not  available  for  the  general  trade  of  the  Anatrian 
Empire.     The  island  of  Liua  has  the  best  harbour  in  the  Adriatic  ^ 
off  this  island,  the  Austrian  fleet  gained  an  important  victory  over 
the  Italian  m  July  1866. 

V.  Venetian  TERErroRY.—&«  Italy. 

CLASSIFICATION  OF  TOWNS  AND  REMARKABLE  PLACES  IN  THE 
AUSTRIAN  EMPIRE,  ACCORDINQ  TO  THE  RIVER-BASINS. 

Elbe,.    .    .        Trib.  I  h.  Carlsbad  and  Seidlitz,  on  the  Eger. 

Prague  and  Budweis,  on  the  Moldau. 
Oder,     .    .    Troppau,  on  the  Oppa,  trib.  of  the  Oder. 
Vistula,  Cracow. 

Dniester,    .    Ijemherg,  on  the  Peltew,  trib.  of  the  Dniester. 
Dasubb,  .    .    Semlin,  Feterwardein,  Neusatz,  Szegedin,  Bnda  and  Pesth, 
Comom,  Presburg,  Vienna,  Lowenherz,  Linz. 
Trib.  r.  b.  Agnun,  on  the  Save. 

Laybach,  on  the  Laybach,  trib.  of  the  Save. 

£lszek,  on  the  Drave. 

Gratz  and  Brttck,  on  the  Muhr,  trib.  of  the 

Drave. 
Stayer,  on  the  Ens. 
Innspruck,  on  the  Inn. 

Gastein  and  Krimonler  Ache,  on  the  Salzach, 
trib.  of  the  Inn. 
Trib,  I.  b.  Cronstadt  and  Hermannstadt,  on  tribs  of  the 
Aluta. 
Temesvar,  on  the  Bega. 
Tokay,  on  the  Theiss. 
Klausenburg,  on  trih.  of  the  Theiss. 
Sohomnitz  and  Cremnitz,  near  the  Gran. 
Olmutz,  on  the  March. 
Brunn,  on  the  Schwarza,  trib.  of  the  March. 
Austerlitz  and  Iglan,  on  tribs.  of  the  Schwarza. 
Adioe,    .    .    Trent. 

MAIUTIHE  TOWNS  KOT  AT  THE  MOUTH  OP  AH7  RIVBR. 

Trieste,  Zaia,  and  Spalatro,  all  on  the  Adriatic. 

SUPPLEMENTARY  MATTER. 

Political  and  Military  Organization. — The  government  of  Austria  is  an 
absolute  monarchy,  every  minister  and  maffistrate  being  responsible,  in  the 
last  resort,  to  the  Emperor  alone.  Most  of  the  provinces  once  possessed  diets 
which  served  as  barriers  against  arbitrary  power ;  but  now  these  have 
been  either  abolished  or  reduced  to  impotent  formalities.  Discontent 
is  consequently  wide -spread;  Hungary  is  particularly  impatient  under 
the  yoke.     This  circumstance  renders  a  large  military  force  indispen- 
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sable ;  and  the  peculiar  administration  of  the  Military  Frontier  (p.  177), 
which  was  originally  intended  for  defence  against  the  Turks,  is  now  em- 
ployed for  repressing  the  discontented  subjects  of  the  empire.  The  peasants 
m  this  frontier  region  hold  their  lands,  on  condition  that  they  defend  the 
frontier  at  their  own  cost,  and  that  they  march  wherever  else  the  Emperor 
may  require  their  senrices,  for  the  usual  soldier's  pay.  They  are  regmarly 
exercised,  so  that  an  army  of  50,000  men,  which  costs  the  State  nothing 
except  in  time  of  war,  is  in  constant  readiness  for  action. 

Saces, — ^Russia  is  the  enly  European  State  comprising  within  itself  as 
great  a  varie^  of  races,  and  consequently  of  languages,  as  does  the 
Austrian  Empire.  The  most  numerous  race  is  the  SuLvonian,  which  con- 
stitutes nearly  one-half  of  the  entire  population ;  it  is  found  in  all  the 
proyinces,  except  Tyrol,  and  is  predominant  on  the  northern  and  souUiem 
frontiers  of  the  empire.  All  the  Slavonian  dialects  SLte  allied  to  the 
Polish.  The  next  most  numerous  race,  and  by  far  the  most  enlightened, 
is  €b.e  German,  which  prevails  in  the  western  provinces,  the  Leytha,  a 
tributary  to  the  Danube  on  its  south  bank,  being  deemed  the  boundary 
between  the  German  portion  of  the  Empire,  and  the  Magyar  and  Slave  pro- 
vinces ;  but  Germans  are  distributed  throughout  the  whole  empire,  and 
constitute  separate  communities  in  Hungary,  Gralicia,  Transylvania,  and 
the  Military  Frontier.  The  Magyars,  a  high-spirited  race,  of  pure  Asiatic 
extraction,  form  the  majority  of  the  population  in  Huneary  and  Tran- 
sylvania, and  speak  a  lang^ge  akin  to  tne  Finnish.  Italians  constitute 
almost  the  entire  population  of  Southern  Tyrol  and  Illyria.  The  Valaks, 
or,  as  they  call  themselves,  Rumani,  a  mixed  race  derived  from  the 
Roman  empire,  are  found  in  Eastern  Hungary,  Transylvania,  and  Buck- 
owina,  and  speak  a  corrupt  Latin.  Latin  was  till  lately  the  official 
lanenage  of  Transylvania,  and  is  still  spoken  amongst  educated  persons 
both  there  and  in  Uungary.  These  numerous  and  heterogeneous  races 
differ  no  less  in  interests,  feelings,  and  dispositions,  than  in  lang^ge  and 
descent.  The  German  race  has  hitherto  been  dominant ;  consequently,  tiie 
Slavonic,  Magyar,  and  Polish  races  are  in  a  state  of  chronic  disaffection. 

CivUUation. — Of  all  these  races  the  German  is  most  advanced  in  civili- 
sation. Four-fifths  of  the  periodical  literature!  published  in  Austria  is  in 
German.  The  German  population  alone  maintains  6000  schools,  whereas 
the  Slavonian  schools  do  not  number  5000,  although  the  Slavonian  race 
is  nearly  thrice  as  numerous  as  the  German.  The  Government  spares 
no  exertion  to  bring  within  the  reach  of  all  its  subjects  an  education 
suited  to  their  respective  circumstances ;  and  in  some  parts  of  the  empire 
a  minimum  of  attainment  is  enforced  by  the  exclusion  from  the  rites  of 
marriage,  and  from  regular  employment  under  a  master,  of  all  men  who 
cannot  read,  write,  and  cast  up  accounts..  Vienna  is  the  seat  of  the  most 
£Eunoiis  medical  school  in  Germany. 

Bdigion. — Four-fifths  of  the  entire  population  profess  Roman-catholi- 
cism,  which  is  the  State  religion  in  all  the  provinces,  even  in  Tmnsylvania, 
Buckowhia,  and  Galicia,  where  the  adherents  of  the  Greek  Church  out- 
number the  Roman-catholics.  The  remainine  fifth  is  pretty  equally 
divided  between  the  Greek  and  Protestant  churches.  The  Jews  ar 
numerous,  and  the  trade  of  Gkdioia  is  almbst  entirely  in  their  hands  (p.  17^ 
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Area,  aboat  two-thirdB  larger  than  that  of  the  British  Islea. 
Population,  Thirty-seTen  and  a-half  millions. 

Political  Divisions. — Since  the  revolution  of  1789  France 
has  heen  divided,  for  the  purposes  of  civil  admmistrationi  into 
eighty-six  departments  of  nearly  equal  size,  named  after  some 
striking  natural  feature  in  each.  The  names  of  the  unequally- 
sized  provinces,  into  which  it  was  anciently  divided,  are  still  in 
popular  use,  and  are  for  us  the  more  important,  because  they  are 
almost  all  indissolubly  associated  either  with  the  productions  of 
the  districts  they  denote,  or  with  the  history  of  France  and 
England.  The  departments  cannot  be  so  grouped  as  to  exactly 
correspond  with  the  ancient  provinces.  The  subjoined  classi- 
fication of  equivalent  provinces  and  departments  is,  however,  an 
approximation  to  the  fact  :^ — 

I.  Siver  System  of  Belgium  and  BhenUh  JPrtuiia. 

Ko,                 Pirovmeet,                                    JSquivalent  DepaHnuntt.  Jh. 

1.  French  Flanders,  .  Nord, 1. 

2.  Artois,          .        .  .  Pas  de  Calais, 2. 

8.  Lorraine,      .        .  '.  Mease,  Moselle,  Menrthe,  Vosges,     .  6. 

4.  Alsace,         •        .        .    Upper  and  Lower  Ehine,   ...        8. 

II.  Basin  of  the  Somme. 

5.  Picardy,       •        •       .    Somme, 9. 

III.  Basin  of  the  Seine. 

6.  Normandy,  .        •        .    Lower  Seine,  Eore,  Ome,  Calvados,  La 

Manche, 14. 

1  The  name  France  1b  derired  from  the  Franktf  a  tribe  of  Oermans  who,  after  tearing 
memorials  of  themielres  east  of  the  Rhine,  in  the  names  Frankfort-on-the-Oder,  Frank- 
fort-on-the>Main,  and  Franconia,  a  district  in  Bararia,  crossed  that  rirer,  and  obtained 
the  ascendency  oyer  all  the  other  inhabitants  of  Oanl,  towards  the  end  of  the  fifth  oentoiy. 

'  The  teacher  is  recommended  not  to  insist  npon  the  pupil  mastering  the  departments,  as, 
even  if  once  learned,  they  are  snre  to  be  soon  forgotten,  except  when  the  pupil  has  some 
striking>ssociation  connected  with  them.  Thelocal  occasion  of  the  names  of  departments 
will  afterwards  be  pointed  out,  where  not  obvious,  for  the  purpose  of  establishing  such 
mnemonic  associations.  The  student  will  observe  that  almost  all  the  departments  are 
named  after  rivers,  and  iHll  thence  understand  that  a  minute  acquaintance  with  the  rivers 
of  France,  and  tbeirprineipal  tributaries,  Is  the  best  key  toa  knowledge  of  the  departments. 
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7.  Isle  of  Franoe, 

8.  Champagne, 


9.  Brittany,      . 

10.  Anjon, 

11.  Maine, 

12.  Poitoo, 

13.  Touraine,     . 

14.  Orl6anaiB,     . 

15.  Bern,  . 

16.  Maiche, 

17.  Nivemais,    . 

18.  Boorbonnais, 

19.  AuYergne,    . 


20.  Gnyenne, 

21.  Gascony, 

22.  B^arn, . 

23.  Foix,    . 

24.  Aunis, 

25.  Saintonge, 

26.  Angoumois, 

27.  Lunooflin, 


VI. 

28.  Franche  Gomt6.   . 

29.  Burgundy,  . 
80.  Lyonnais,  . 
31.  Languedoc, 

82.  Roussillon,  . 

33.  Dauphm6,  . 

34.  Avignon, 

35.  Proyenoe,  . 

86.  Duchy  of  Savoy, 

87.  Ck>unty  of  Mice,    . 


38.  CSorsica, 


BquivdleiU  Department*. 
.    Seine  and  Mame,  Seine  and  Oise,  Seine, 

Oise,  Aisne, 

.    Ardennes,  Mame,  Aahe,  Upper  Marne, 

IV.  Basin  of  the  Loire. 

.    nie  and  Vilaine,  COtes  da  Nord,  Finis- 
terre,  Morhihan,  Lower  Loire, 
Maine  and  Loire,       .        .        . 
.    Mayenne,  Sarthe, 
.    Vienne,  the  Two  Sdvres,  Vendue, 
.    Indre  and  Loire, 
.    Enre  and  Loir,  Loir  and  Cher,  Loiret, 
.    Cher,  Indre, 

.    Crease, 

.    Nidvre, 

.    Allier,        .        .        .        .        , 
.    Pny  de  Ddme,  Cantal, 


No. 


19. 


28. 
29. 
81. 
84. 
35. 
88. 
40. 
41. 
42. 
43. 
45. 


V.  Basin  of  the  Oaronne, 

( Dordogne,  Gironde,  Landes,  Lot  and 
<     Garonne,  Lot,  Aveyron,  Tarn   and 

(     Garonne,  Gers,  Higher  Pyrenees,  .      54. 
.    Lower  Pyrenees,        ....      55. 
Aridge, 56. 


} 


Lower  Charente,  Charente, 
Corr^ze,  Upper  Vienne,     • 


58. 
60. 


Basin  of  the  Saone  and  Rhone. 

.    Upper  Saone,  Doubs,  Jura,        .        .      63. 
.    Am,  Saone  and  Loire,  COte-d'Or,  Yonne,  67. 
Rhone,  Loire,     .  ...      69. 

.    Aude,  Upper  Garonne,  Tarn,  H6rault, 

Gard,  Loz^re,  Upper  Loire,  Arddche,    77. 
.    Pyrenees  Orientales,  .        .78. 

.    Isdre,  Higher  Alps,  Dr6me,       .       •      81. 
.    Vaucluse,   ......      82. 

.    Mouths  of  the  Rhone,  Lower  Alps, 

Var, 85. 

•    Savoy,  Upper  Savoy,         •       .       •87. 
.    Maritime  Alps,  •       •  •      88. 


VII.  IshmOs. 
Corse, 
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TAHLB  OF  THE  MOUNTAINa,  CAPES,  l&LAlSmS,  BATS,  AND  SIYEBS 
OF  FRANCE. 

AOantic  Coatt,  Inland  Frontier, 

and  Mediterranean  Coast. 

G.  OrisNez.  Scheldt     .      .    .    .  B. 

Canche R.                    Meuse    ......  R. 

Somme R.                    Moselle      .    .    .    .  R. 

Seine       .....    R.  RMne R. 

C  La  Hogae.  M.  YoBges. 


Uflbant    I 


M.  Jura. 


^^}^^ |r  Saone R. 

^J*"*  ^ 5-  M.  Mont  d'Or. 

Charente       .     .    .     .    R  ^   Cevennee 

•  o!J^nn?"°*^*  n  M.  Blanc 

^«^^^^ «•  Rhone R. 

Adour      .    .         .    .    R.  gj^j^ L 

BouNDABiES. — ^France  is  compact  in  fomi,  and  has  great 
natural  barriers  for  its  boundaries  on  all  sides,  except  the  north, 
where  it  is  conterminous  with  Belgium  and  with  Rhenish  Prussia^ 
and  where,  to  supply  the  want  of  natural  defences,  almost  every 
town  is  a  fortress. 

CoNFiGUEATiON. — ^Tho  Configuration  of  the  country  is  deter- 
mined by  a  chain  of  mountains,  which,  under  various  names — as 
the  Ardennes,  between  the  Meuse  and  the  Moselle  ;  the  Yosges, 
between  the  Moselle  and  the  Rhine  ;  the  C6te-d'0r,  west  of  the 
Saone  ;  and  the  Cevennes,  west  of  the  Rhone — ^traverse  almost  its 
whole  length,  &om  north  to  south,  and  either  contain  the  sources 
of  its  chief  rivers,  or  furnish  their  more  considerable  tributaries. 
On  one  side  of  this  chain  is  Alsace,  with  an  eastern  aspect,  and 
the  narrow  valley  of  the  Saone  and  Rhone,  with  a  southern  one ; 
on  the  other  side,  is  the  remaining  and  far  greater  portion  of  France, 
sloping,  with  the  exception  of  French  Flanders  and  Lorraine, 
which  belong  to  the  river-system  of  Belgium,  along  the  courses  of 
the  Somme,  Seine,  Loire,  and  Garonne,  westward  to  the  Atlantic 
The  watersheds  of  these  rivers  are  broad  and  gentle  elevations  ; 
and  the  only  hills  in  this  great  western  slope  worthy  to  be  called 
mountains,  are  in  Auvergne,  where  the  groups  of  Cantal  and  Mont 
d*Or  cover  an  extensive  district.     The  Puy  de  Saucy,  the  loftiest 
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p^  of  central  France,  belongs  to  the  latter  gronp,  and  rises  folly 
6000  feet  above  the  level  of  the  sea.  All  the  districts  travensed  by 
the  great  chain,  or  bordering  on  the  Pyrenees,  Alps,  and  Jnra,  are 
highly  monntainons.  The  highest  point  in  the  Jura  range  is  in 
France,  Mont  Eecnlet  in  the  Ain  department,  of  about  the  same 
height  as  the  Puy  de  Saucy.  The  highest  peak  of  the  French 
Fjrrenees  is  Mont  Yignemale,  nearly  midway  between  the  Re- 
public of  Andorra  and  the  Bay  of  Biscay.  It  is  upwards  of 
10,000  feet  higL  The  highest  point  in  the  whole  French  terri- 
tory used  to  be  Mont  Olan,  one  of  the  Cotian  Alps  over  against 
Turin ;  now  of  course  the  highest  point  is  Mont  Blanc  (see  p. 
33).  In  variety  of  surface  France  may  be  likened  to  Great 
Britain ;  but,  whilst  the  mountains  of  Great  Britain  lie  in  the 
west  and  north,  those  of  France  lie  in  the  east  and  south. 

OuHATE  AKD  Pbobuck — ^lu  respoct  of  climate  and  productions^ 
France  is  divisible  into  three  r^ons,  marked  by  two  lines  drawn, 
the  one  from  the  mouth  of  the  Loire,  to  where  the  Rhine  leaves 
France  ;  the  other  from  the  mouth  of  the  Garonne,  to  where  the 
Rhone  enters  it.  Com,  wine,  and  oil,  are  the  characteristic  pro- 
ductions of  these  three  regions,  respectively.  The  northern,  or 
com  r^on,  particularly  its  sea-board,  resembles  the  south  of  Eng- 
land in  climate,  only  that  the  extremes  of  temperature  at  opposite 
seasons  are  somewhat  greater.  Besides  wheat,  beetroot  is  exten- 
sively grown  in  this  region  for  the  manufacture  of  sugar,  and  flax 
for  tiiat  of  linen.  The  central,  or  wine  r^on,  eigoys  the  most 
agreeable  climate  in  general,  but  is  subject  to  tremendous  storms 
of  wind  and  hail,  which  are  said  to  destroy  annually  one-tenth  of 
the  produce  of  the  vines.  In  the  southern,  or  oil  region,  maize 
begins  to  take  the  place  of  wheat ;  the  pastures  become  so 
parched  in  summer,  that  little  butter  can  be  made,  and  olive  oil 
is  used  instead ;  the  mulberry  is  extensively  planted  for  the  silk- 
worm ;  and  semi-tropical  frxdts,  as  melons,  oranges,  pome- 
granates, figs,  almonds,  pistachios,  and  capers,  come  to 
perfection  in  favoured  spots. 

AoBicuLTUBE. — Except  on  the  frontiers  of  Bdgium,  agricoltur 
Is  in  a  backward  state.     More  than  half  the  field-work  is  done 
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oxen ;  but  in  the  nortli,  horses,  and  in  the  sonth,  mules,  are 
more  common  in  draught  than  oxen.  The  minute  subdivision 
of  the  land^  consequent  on  the  law  of  succession,  which  obliges 
a  father  to  leave  his  property  equallj  amongst  aJl  his  children, 
is  unfavourable  to  the  introduction  of  new  machines,  or,  indeed, 
of  any  improvement  involving  the  outlay  of  capital.  One 
half  of  all  France  is  under  the  plough;  and,  except  in  the 
south,  where  the  vine  and  the  olive  occupy  so  much  space, 
grain  enough  is  usually  grown  for  the  population.  France 
is  far  behind  England  in  the  rearing  of  cattle  and  sheep,  the 
English  farmer  breeding  and  rearing  twice  as  many  head  per 
acre  as  the  French  one.  The  French  eat  more  wheaten 
bread,^  and  much  less  meat,  than  the  English.  Poultry,  how* 
ever,  are  far  more  numerous  in  France  than  in  England ;  and 
it  has  been  supposed  that  a  greater  weight  of  poultry  is  con- 
sumed in  France  than  of  mutton.  It  is  also  calculated  that 
each  person  in  France  consumes  200  to  300  eggs  per  annum, 
and  that,  besides,  800  million  eggs  are  annually  exported  to 
Britain. 

Forests.  —  Forests  cover  one -eighth  of  the  surface  ot 
France;  the  largest  are  those  of  Orleans,  north  of  the  Loire, 
of  Fontainebleau,  on  the  Seine,  and  of  Ardennes,  between 
the  MoseUe  and  the  Meuse.  They  give  shelter  to  foxes, 
wolves,  and  wild  boars ;  bears  are  found  only  in  the  neigh- 
bourhood of  the  Pyrenees,  and  in  the  Alpine  districts  of 
Dauphin^.  Wood  can  be  had  so  cheap,  and  is  so  much  liked 
for  fuel,  that  coal,  though  extensively  distributed,  is  little 
worked.  Where  sweet  chestnuts  abound,  they  enter  largely 
into  the  food  of  the  peasantry,  and  truffles  are  regularly 
hunted  for,  the  best  being  those  of  Perigord,  a  district  on 
the  Dordogne*     Beech  being  as  valuable  as  oak  for  fuel,  is 

1  How  greatty  France  differs  from  England  in  respect  to  the  distribation  of  landed 
property  appears  fh>m  the  following  classification  of  French  proprietors :~ 

60,000  large  proprietors  possessing  an  arerkige  of  760  acres. 

600,000  middle-class  proprietors         ,,  „  ...         76    „ 

6,000,000  small  proprietors        „  „  „  ...  7}  ,, 

'  The  oonntries  of  Europe  in  whidi  most  wheat  Is  consomed  per  head,  are  France,  the 
British  Islands,  and  Spain ;  the  quantities  consumed  per  head  in  each,  heing  respectlTely» 
as  the  nnmhersi  6, 4^  8. 
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largely  grown ;  and  in  Picardy,  an  oil  is  expressed  from  beech 
mast.     The  cork  tree  occurs  only  at  the  base  of  the  Fences. 

VnTBYAEDS. — ^Vineyards  cover  a  twentieth  part  of  France; 
and  the  French  are  the  best  wine-makers  in  the  world.  The 
wines  of  Champagne,  Burgundy,  aud  Bordeaux  (claret),  are  the 
most  famous.  The  consumption  of  wine  is  only  one-quarter  gallon 
per  head  in  England,  but  twenty  gallons  per  head  in  France, 
wine  being  there  the  common  national  drink.  The  best  sorts, 
however,  are  largely  exported ;  the  quantity  of  champagne  sent 
abroad  is  twice  that  consumed  in  France.  Vinegar  and  brandy 
are  subsidiary  products ;  Orleans  is  most  famous  for  the  former, 
and  Cognac,  a  small  town  on  the  Charente,  for  the  latter.  Cider 
is  made  in  the  north-west  provinces,  that  of  Normandy  being 
esteemed  the  best 

Manxtfactubes  and  Mines. — Of  the  three  r^ons  into  which 
France  has  been  divided  (p.  183),  the  northern  is  the  most  highly 
manufacturing,  and  the  central  one  the  least  so.  The  southern 
region  claims  the  most  extensive  of  the  French  manufactures,  viz., 
silk,  of  which  Lyons  is  the  principal  seat ;  but  the  woollen,  linen, 
and  cotton  manufactures,  are  all  confined  to  the  northern  region. 
Bouen  is  the  Manchester  of  France  ;^  the  linen  manufacture  is 
most  active  in  the  towns  bordering  on  Flanders,  as  Lille,  Valen- 
ciennes, Douay,  Cambray,^  St.  Quentin.  The  woollen  manufacture 
is  more  widely  diffused ;  but  the  cloths  most  esteemed  are  those 
of  Sedan,  on  the  Mouse,  and  of  Louviers,  south  of  Bouen.  The 
chief  seat  of  the  metallic  manufactures  is  St  Etienne,  south-west 
firom  Lyons ;  but  they  are  on  a  very  limited  scale  as  compared 
with  those  of  England.  How  inadequately  the  mines  in  general 
are  worked,  may  be  understood  from  this,  that  coal  is  the  largest 
item  among  the  imports  from  Belgium,  and  that  France  receives 
from  En^and,  coal,  copper,  iron,  and  steel,  besides  woollensy  in 
exchange  for  her  silks,  wines,  and  fruit& 

1  In  many  olher  plaoes  there  are  eotton  mannfitetnref  on  a  anall  Male.  From  one  nidi 
plaoe,  Ouingamp,  In  the  department  of  C6ta  du  Nard,  Brittany,  onrword  pftv^om  haa  been 
derived  h7»nis-proBUiefatton.  The  mannfttctqre  of  gingham  to  etill  the  eUef  ooeapMlon 
nt  GiiliipiiipL 

s  llenoe  the  name  amMe,  for  »  aort  of  fine  white  linen,  fink  nwde  at  Gambny 
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SxcoHDABY  Manufactubbs. — Of  fiecondaiy  manufactures, 
may  be  mentioned  that  of  salt,  obtained  chiefly  by  the  evapora- 
tion of  sea-water  in  the  shallow  marshes,  which  abound  all 
along  the  shore  of  the  Bay  of  Biscay,  and  on  the  coast  of 
Languedoc.  On  the  Swiss  frontier,  watchmaking  is  a  staple  em- 
ployAient  Under  the  patronage  of  Government,  magnificent 
porcelain  and  tapestry  are  manufactured,  the  former  at  Sevres, 
between  Paris  and  Versailles  ;  the  latter  at  Gobelins,  a  suburb  of 
Paris.  Paris  itself  bears  the  palm  from  every  European  city  for 
fine  cutlery,  jewellery,  gloves,  and  fancy  articles  in  general  The 
manufactures  in  which  the  French  excel,  are  such  as  minister  to 
luxury  and  refinement,  rather  than  to  necessity  and  use.  Silk, 
accordingly,  is  the  only  textile  fabric  which  is  better  made  in 
France  than  in  England.  The  French  designs  are  more  tasteful 
than  the  EnglisL 

Trade. — The  situation  of  France,  commanding  both  the  Medi- 
terranean and  the  Atlantic,  is  admirable  £Dr  commerce,  but  good 
harbours  are  not  numerous ;  the  coasts  of  Bretagne  and  Provence  , 
alone  abound  with  them,  and  the  best,  Brest,  Eochefort,  and 
Toulon,  are  occupied  as  naval  stations.  The  internal  water  com- 
munications, natural  and  artificial,  are  very  extensive.  The  Bhine 
is  navigable  long  before  it  reaches  the  French  frontier ;  the  Ehone, 
the  most  rapid,  and  the  largest  of  French  rivers,  as  also  the  only 
one  which  forms  a  delta  at  its  mouth,  is  navigable  throughout 
almost  its  whole  course  in  France  ;  and  the  Loire,  the  longest  of 
French  rivers  (650  miles)  is  navigable  to  within  90  miles  of  its 
source.^  These  rivers,  as  also  the  Seine  and  Garonne,  are  all  con- 
nected with  one  another  by  canals ;  and  Paris  is  the  centre  of  a 
railway  system  which  radiates  in  every  direction  to  the  principal 
towns.  All  these  means  of  transit  encourage  a  very  active  home 
trade,  which  has  a  broad  foundation  in  the  diversity  of  climate, 
and  in  the  consequent  variety  of  produce  within  France  herself. 
She  is  less  dependent  on  other  countries  than  England ;  and  this 

'  The  Loire  is  latject  to  deetrnotive  inandatioiiB  wben  the  nom  of  the  OereimeB  lueli 
To  guard  againtt  them,  a  dyke,  of  luoh  dimeuionB  that  the  top  of  it  forme  a  oanlage-wayj 
b»M  been  oast  up  along  either  banlc,  from  Bloia  to  Angen^  a  diitance  of  about  ninety  mflea 
The  loenerjr  of  the  Loire  ia  particularly  beautifU  in  the  neighboorbood  of  Tomn. 
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cireumstaiice,  together  with  the  insigaificance  of  her  colonial  pos- 
sessionfl,  keeps  her  foreign  trade  within  moderate  limits.  Besides 
colonial  produce,  all  the  raw  cotton,  and  much  of  the  raw  silk 
which  she  manufactures,  is  imported,  the  former  from  America, 
the  latter  from  Italy;  coal  and  iron  she  receives  in  considerahle 
quantities  from  England  and  Belgium ;  her  chief  exports  are  wine, 
oil,  fruits,  manufactured  silks,  and  a  great  variety  of  fancy  articles. 

Paris. — In  France,  the  towns  contain  only  a  third  of  the  popu- 
lation, whereas  in  England,  they  contain  a  half  (p.  107) ;  which 
is  an  expression  of  the  general  fact,  that  France  is  a  less  highly 
manufacturing  country  than  England.  Far  ahead  of  all  other  towns 
is  Paris,  the  capital,  and  the  second  city  in  Europe.  Originally 
built  on  a  small  island  in  the  Seine,  where  is  still  the  cathedral 
of  Notre  Dame,  it  now  covers  both  sides  of  the  river;  is  very 
strongly  fortified,  being  not  only  surrounded  by  a  continuous 
line  of  works,  but  also  defended  by  detached  forts,  which  occupy 
commanding  situations  on  every  side ;  and  is  the  admiration  of 
the  world  for  its  architectural  monuments,  its  libraries,^  its 
museums,  and  its  gaiety.  Almost  the  whole  book  trade  of 
France  centres  in  Paris,  which  rules  opinion  in  France  as  abso- 
lutely as  it  rules  fashion  throughout  the  world.  One  half  of 
Paris  is  built  over  the  very  quarries  which  furnished  the  stone, 
and  which,  since  they  have  been  made  the  receptacle  of  the 
bones  collected  out  of  the  abolished  intramural  cemeteries,  have 
been  called  catacombs.  They  form  a  subterranean  city,  with 
streets  corresponding  in  name  and  direction  to  those  on  liie  sur- 
£Ekce;  but  on  each  side,  instead  of  human  habitations,  are  piles 
of  human  bones. 

Other  large  Towns. — ^The  next  largest  town  in  France  is 
its  chief  manufacturing  city,  Lyons^  at  the  junction  of  the  Rhone 
and  Saone.  Next  comes  MarseUIei,  the  chief  commercial  city, 
and  notable  as  the  most  ancient  seat  of  civilisation  in  France, 
having  been  founded  by  a  Greek  colony,  b.c.  600-  Inferior  only 
to  Marseilles  in  point  of  commerce  is  Bordeaux,  on  the  Garonne, 

>  The  Natioiul  Library  of  Paris  is  the  Urgest  in  the  world,  oonUining  800/)00  printed 
books,  and  80,000  rolumes  of  manuscript  The  next  three  largest  collections  of  books, 
are  the  Royal  Library  of  Munich,  flOO,000  volumes;  the  Imperial  Library  of  St  Peter 
bors^  fiSS/WO  TOliines ;  the  Library  of  the  British  Museum,  iSSfiOO  Tolumes. 
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a  city  about  balf  tbe  size  of  Lyons ;  it  commands  the  trade  of  the 
Atlantic,  as  Marseilles  commandB  that  of  the  Mediterranean* 
Next  comes  Lille,  a  fortified  town,  and  seat  of  various  manu* 
factures.  The  Flemish  character  of  the  scenery  around  Lille  is 
rendered  complete  by  about  three  hundred  windmills,  which 
express  oil  from  rape-seed.  Then  come  Nantes  and  Touiouse. 
Nantes,  by  being  near  the  mouth  of  a  river  which  is  navigable 
for  more  than  500  miles,  is  advantageously  situated  for  trade, 
and  has  besides  a  great  variety  of  minor  manufactures.  It  gives 
name  to  a  famous  Edict,  in  which  Henry  iv.  granted  (1598) 
liberty  of  worship  to  the  Protestants,  and  the  revocation  of  which, 
by  Louis  xiv.  in  1685,  drove  about  half  a  million  of  the  most 
industrious  citizens  of  France  into  other  countries,  particularly 
Britain  and  Holland,  where  they  introduced  several  manufactures 
before  unknown.  Toulouse,  on  the  Garonne,  is  equal  to  Nantes 
in  population,  and  is  the  same  sort  of  town.  Though  inland,  it 
is  cdmost  as  favourably  situated  for  trade,  being  near  the  junction 
of  the  canal  which  connects  the  Mediterranean  with  the  Atlantic 
by  the  Garonne.  Bouen  is  the  last  town  with  a  population  ex- 
ceeding 100,000.  The  heart  of  Richard  Coeur-de-Lion  is  pre- 
served in  the  Cathedral  of  Rouen ;  and,  on  the  spot  where  the 
Maid  of  Orleans  was  burnt,  now  stands  a  public  fountain. 

PRINCIPAL  TOWNS  IN  FRANCE. 

Population.  Popnlatioil. 
Paris,  on  the  Seine,    .    .  1,700,000  Havre,  on  the  Seine,    .  76,000 
Lyons,  on  the  Rhone .    .     319,000  Brest,  on  the  English  Chan- 
Marseilles,  on  the  Medi-                       nel, 68,000 

terranean,      ....     260,000  Amiens,  on  the  Somme,   .  59,000 

Bordeanx,  on  the  Garonne,  163,000  Nimes,  near  the  Gaid, .    .  57,000 

Lille,  near  the  Scarpe,    .     132,000  Hetz,  on  the  Moselle,  .    .  57,000 

Nantes,  on  the  Loire,      .     114,000  Rheims,  on  the  Vesle, .    .  56,000 

Toulouse,  on  the  Garonne,   113,000  Montpellier,  near  the  Medi- 

Rouen,  on  the  Seine,  .    .     103,000        terranean, 52,000 

St  Etienne,  on  the  Furand,  94,000  Angers,  on  the  Maine,      .  52,000 

Tonlon,on  the  Mediterranean,  85,000  Limoges,  on  the  Vienne,  .  51,000 

Strasburg,  on  the  Rhine,  •     82,000  Orleans,  on  the  Loire,  .    .  51,000 

QUESTIONS  ON  THE  MAP. 

1 .  Name  the  boundaries  of  France.    2.  What  mountains  separate  Franed 
from  Italy,  and  from  Switzerland  respectively ;  also  what  two  riTers^  the 
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otta  bemg  a  tributary  of  the  other,  pass  through  the  gap  between  these 
mountains  on  their  way  to  the  Mediterranean  ?  3.  Along  what  province 
is  the  Rhine  a  French  boundary  ?  4.  What  two  countries  are  contermi- 
nous with  France  between  the  Rhine  and  the  Moselle,  and  what  two  are 
conterminous  with  it  from  the  Moselle  to  the  Straits  of  Dover?  5.  Name 
the  country  south  of  the  Pyrenees,  the  little  republic  in  the  midst  of  them, 
and  the  river  which,  at  the  western  extremity  of  the  French  Pyrenees, 
completes  the  boundary  between  France  and  Spain  ?  6.  Between  what 
two  rivers,  and  what  points  on  those  rivers,  does  France  touch  Swit> 
zerland?  7.  If  France  were  extended  to  what  have  been  called  her  na- 
tural boundaries,  the  Alps  and  the  Rhine,  what  countries  and  parts  of 
countries  would  she  absorb?  8.  Name  the  most  prominent  cape  in  the 
Straits  of  Dover  and  in  the  English  Channel.  9.  Name  the  five  provinces 
that  look  towards  England,  and  state  betwixt  which  two  of  them  the 
CSiannel  Islands  are  situated.  10.  Name  the  five  provinces  along  the 
north-eastern  frontier,  also  the  five  along  the  eastern,  and  name  the  one 
which  is  common  to  both.  11.  Name  the  four  provinces  bordering  on  the 
Pyrenees.  12.  Name  the  three  provinces  traversed  by  the  Seine,  between 
Rouen  and  Troves,  and  the  four  traversed  by  the  Loire  from  Nantes  to 
Orleans.  13.  Name  the  three  provinces  on  the  right  and  left  banks  re- 
spectively of  the  Rhone.  14.  Name  the  two  large  provinces  between  the 
my  of  Biscay  and  the  Gulf  of  Lyons. 

TOPOGRAPHICAL  DETAILS. 

I. — ^PROVINCES  BELONGING  TO  THE  RIVER-SYSTEM  OP  BELGIUM 
AND  RHENISH  PRUSSIA. 

1.  French  Flanders  {Dep,  Nord,  i.e.,  North). — Chief  town,  Lille. 
DunJkirh,  a  seaport,  sold  to  France  by  Charles  ii.  of  England.  Valen- 
aennes,  where  the  Scheldt  becomes  navigable,  is  famous  for  its  lace; 
near  it  are  the  most  extensive  coal-mines  in  France.  Malplaquety  on 
the  Belgian  frontier,  where  Marlborough,  gained  a  victory  over  the 
French.  Cambray^  where  F^n^lon,  author  of  Telimaque,  was  arch- 
bishop. Dauay  has  an  English  college,  founded  by  Cardinal  Allen, 
one  of  the  translators  of  the  only  English  version  of  the  Scriptures 
received  among  Roman-catholics;  it  is  still  called,  from  the  place 
where  it  was  first  published,  in  1609,  the  Douay  version. 

2.  Artois^  (Dqf,  Pas  de  Calais, «.«.,  Passage  or  Straits  of  Calais).— 
AmUj  the  chief  town,  was  once  so  famous  for  tapestry,  that  arras 
became  an  English  synonyme  for  it.  St.  Omer  has  a  Roman-catholic 
college,  once  much  frequented  by  English  and  Irish  candidates  tor 
the  priesthood.  Calais  is  the  nearest  port  to  England,  the  distance 
between  it  and  Dover  being  only  twenty-six  miles.    Boulogne,  wnere 

1  Artesian  well,  wew  w  called  flwm  the  great  attentira  paid  to  their  conrtrao^ 
tion  in  AtUAb.   The  oldeet  Artesian  well  in  France  was  made  in  1126,  ana  » 
department  of  Kai  de  Calaii. 
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Napoleon  collected  an  armament  for  the  invasion  of  England,  is  mnch 
frequented  by  the  English  as  a  watering-place.  Agincourt^  near  the 
source  of  the  Ganche,  where  Heniy  y.  of  England  defeated  a  French 
force,  greatly  more  numerous,  in  1415. 

3.  Lorraine  {Dep,  Meuse,  Moselle,  Menrthe,  Vosges).— Chief 
town,  Nancy,  Meiz,  on  the  Moselle,  is  a  fortified  town,  somewhat 
larger  than  Nancy,  and  the  seat  of  the  principal  school  for  military 
engineering  in  France.  West  of  Verdun  is  Varenrtei,  where  Louis  XYi., 
his  queen,  and  two  children,  were  arrested  in  their  flight,  in  1791. 

4.  Alsace  (J9£p.  Upper  and  Lower  Rhine). — Chief  town,  Strashurg, 
on  the  Rhine,  a  fortress  of  the  first  class ;  the  cathedral  has  a  spire 
446  feet  high,  33  feet  higher  than  St.  Peter's  at  Rome,  and  only  a 
few  feet  lower  than  the  cathedral  spire  at  Vienna,  which  is  the 
highest  in  the  world.  Miihlhausen  has  extensive  cotton  manufactures. 

n. PROVINCES  BELONGING  TO  THE  BASIN  OP  THE  SOMME. 

6.  PiCARDY  {Dep,  Somme). — Chief  town,  Amiens,  on  the  Somme, 
birthplace  of  Peter  the  Hermit,  who  preached  the  first  crusade.  On 
the  borders  of  Artois,  Crecy,  where  Edward  m.  of  England  defeated 
Philip  VI.  of  France  in  1346.  It  was  here  that  the  Black  Prince, 
having  slain  the  King  of  Bohemia,  assumed  that  monarch's  crest, 
three  ostrich  feathers,  with  its  legend,  Ich  dien,  i.e.,  I  serve,  which 
has  since  been  worn  by  every  Prince  of  Wales.  On  the  borders  of 
French  Flanders;  St.  Quentin,  where,  in  the  time  of  Philip  n.,  the 
Spaniards  gained  a  great  victory  over  the  French,  to  commemorate 
which  the  Escurial  was  built. 

ni.-~FBOVINCES  BELONGING  TO  THE  BASIN  OF  THE  SEINE. 

6.  Normandy,  bo  called  from  the  Normans,  «.«.,  Northmen,  who 
extorted  the  cession  of  it  from  Charles  the  Simple  early  in  the  tenth 
centuiT  (Dep.  Lower  Seine,  Eure,  Ome,  Calvados,^  La  Manche,«.e., 
The  Channel),  resembles  England  more  than  any  other  province  of 
France ;  it  is  the  land  of  cider,  of  rich  juicy  pastures,  of  fat  cattle, 
and  strong  horses. — Chief  town,  Bcmen,  Dieppe,  Haore^  Barfieur, 
and  Cherbourg,  are  the  most  notable  places  on  the  coast.  Havre  is 
the  port  of  both  Paris  and  Rouen.  At  Barfleur,  William  the  Con- 
queror collected  his  fleet  for  the  invasion  of  England.  Cherbourg  is 
a  great  naval  station.  In  the  interior  are  Caen,  built  of  a  wmte 
stone,  which  is  exported  to  great  distances  on  account  of  its  beanty ; 
in  the  abbey,  built  by  himself,  William  the  Conqueror  lies  buried ; 
Bayeux,  in  the  cathedral  of  which  is  preserved  a  piece  of  tapestry, 
200  feet  long  and  two  feet  wide,  representing  the  whole  story  of  the 
conquest  of  England  by  William  of  Normandy,  and  said  to  have  been 

1  This  department  takes  its  name  fit)m  certain  rocks,  called  CalTsdoB,  after  a  ship 
belonging  to  the  Spanish  Armada,  vhieh  was  wrecked  upon  them. 
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worked  by  Matilda  his  wife ;  and  Avrandies,  in  the  cathedral  of  which 
is  a  stone  marking  the  spot  where  Henry  n.  did  penance  for  the  murder 
of  Thomas  h  Becket. 

7.  Isle  of  France  {Dep.  Seine  and  Mame,  Seine  and  Oise,  Seine, 
Oise,  Aisne). — Chief  town,  Parts,  East  of  Paris  is  the  fortress  of 
VtncenneSf  where  the  Due  d*Enghien  was  shot  by  order  of 'Napoleon 
in  1804.  North  of  it  is  the  Hill  of  Montmartre  (Martyr's  Mount), 
where  St.  Denis  suffered  *  martyrdom,  and  the  town  of  St.  Denis^ 
where  he  fell  down  dead  after  carrying  his  head  under  his  arm  from 
Montmartre ;  here  the  kings  of  France  lie  buried.  West  of  Paris 
are  the  palaces  of  St,  CUmd,  on  the  Seine,  and  of  Versailles;  the 
picture  galleries  in  the  latter  are  of  enormous  extent.  Below  St. 
Cloud,  on  the  Seine,  St,  Germain-en-Laye,  where  James  ii.  of  Eng- 
land died  and  was  buried ;  Poissy,  a  village  where,  every  Thursday, 
is  held  the  cattle  and  sheep  market  which  supplies  Paris ;  and  Mantes^ 
where  the  horse  of  William  the  Conqueror  stumbled  over  hot  ashes, 
and,  by  throwing  him,  caused  his  death.  On  the  same  river,  and  a 
considerable  distance  above  Paris,  FontainebleaUf  a  favourite  resi- 
dence of  the  kings  of  France.  It  is  situated  in  the  midst  of  a  forest, 
remarkable  for  its  rock  scenery.  The  rocks  are  of  sandstone ;  and 
the  forest  contains  a  fine  white  sand,  which  is  imported  into  Great 
Britain  for  the  manufacture  of  glass.  Napoleon  signed  his  abdication 
in  the  palace  of  Fontaijiebleau.  On  the  Oise,  Compeigne,  where  Joan 
of  Arc  was  made  prisoner  by  the  English.  A  little  higher  up  the 
same  river,  Noyon^  the  birthplace  of  Calvin. 

8.  Champagne  {Dep,  Ardennes,  Mame,  Aube,  Upper  Marne). — 
Chief  town,  Troyes,  on  the  Seine ;  at  certain  great  fairs  held  here,  in 
the  middle  ages,  the  weight,  now  called  in  England  Troy  weight,  was 
first  introduced.  On  a  tributary  of  the  Aisne,  Eheims,  where  the 
kings  of  France  used  to  be  consecrated.  In  the  mountainous  region 
which  occupies  the  south-east  comer  of  Champagne,  and  situated  on 
the  top  of  a  steep  hill  near  1600  feet  above  the  level  of  the  sea,  is 
LcmffreSf  in  high  repute  for  cutlery. 

IV.— PROVINCES   BELONGINQ  TO  T^B  BASIN  OP  THE   LOIRE. 

9.  Brittany  (Dep,  Hie  and  Vilaine,  Cdtes  du  Nord,i6.,  Coasts  of 
the  North;  Finisterre,  i.e.y  Land's  End,  Morbihan,^  Lower  Loire),  is 
named  after  the  Britons,  who  found  refuge  in  it  from  the  furv  of  their 
Saxon  invaders  in  the  fifth  century.  This  province  resembles  Corn- 
wall by  its  heaths  and  Druidical  remains,  and  also  by  the  primitive 
character  of  its  inhabitants.  Between  Yannes  and  Lorient,  on  the  , 
south  coast,  are  Druidical  remains  far  surpassing  Stonehenge  in  ex- 
tent :  1200  unhewn  blocks,  varying  from  five  to  twenty-four  feet 

1  Mort)ihaii  i»  bo  ealled  from  a  lake  ftontiiig  the  town  of  Yeniiea.    In  fike  * 
dialect,  Moibihan  meane  IdttU  Sta, 
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height,  stand  there  in  eleven  parallel  lineB  of  nearly  a  mile  in  length. — 
Chief  town,  Rennes^  on  a  tributary  of  the  Ille.  The  most  notable 
places  are  on  the  north  coast,  viz.,  St  Malo,  built,  like  ancient  Tyre, 
upon  an  island,  which  is  connected  with  the  mainland  by  a  causeway : 
Morlaix,  where  Mary  Queen  of  Scots  landed,  when  she  went  to 
espouse  the  Dauphin  ;  and  Breat^  which  is  the  chief  naval  station  of 
France  on  the  Atlantic.  Near  the  mouth  of  the  Loire  \b  Paimbceuf, 
where  the  larger  vessels,  with  cai^oes  for  Nantes,  discharge  into 
lighters.  South  of  the  Loire  from  Nantes,  is  Lake  GrandlieUf  eight 
miles  long  by  four  broad,  the  largest  in  France. 

10.  Anjou  {Dep,  Maine  and  Loire). — Chief  town.  Angers,  on  the 
Maine,  the  name  given  to  the  river  Mayenne,  from -where  it  is  joined 
by  the  united  Sarthe  and  Loir  to  its  own  junction  with  the  Loire. 

11.  Maine  {Dq>.  Mayenne,  Sarthe). — Chief  town,  Z«  Afaiw,  birth* 
place  of  Henry  ii.,  who  commenced  the  Flantagenet  dynasty. 

12.  PoiTOU  {Dep,  Vienne,  the  Two  Sevres,'  Vendue).— Chief  town, 
Poitiers,  near  which  the  Saracens  under  Abd-el-rahman  were  defeated 
by  the  Franks  under  Charles  Martel  (Hammer),  grandfather  of 
Charlemagne.  The  maritime  district  called  La  Vendee,  is  famous  for 
its  resistance  to  the  Republican  Army  in  1793-5. 

13.  TouBAiNE  (Z>ep.  Indre  and  Loire).— Chief  town,  Taursj  on  the 
Loire.  Farther  up  the  same  river  is  Amhoise,  the  compulsory  resi- 
dence of  Abd-el-Kader,  the  Arab  hero  of  Algeria. 

14.  Orl^anais  (Z>ep.  Eure  and  Loir,  Loir  and  Cher,  Loiret). — 
Chief  town,  Orleans,  on  the  Loire.  It  has  a  large  transit  trade,  and  is 
world-famous  for  its  deliverance  from  the  besieging  forces  of  the  Eng- 
lish by  Joan  of  Arc,  thence  called  the  Maid  of  Orleans.  Farther  down 
the  river,  Blois,  where  is  a  monument  to  Denis  Papin,  considered  by 
some  in  France  to  have  been  the  inventor  of  the  steam-engine.  Con- 
siderably to  the  north  of  Blois,  Chartres  has  the  largest  cathedral  in 
France,  with  a  spire  which,  from  whatever  side  viewed,  seems  to  lean 
towards  the  spectator. 

15.  Bbrri  {Dep.  Cher,  Indre). — Chief  town,  Bourges,  birthplace  of 
Bourdaloue,  one  of  the  most  eloquent  among  French  preachers. 

16.  Mabche  {Dq9.  Creuse). — Chief  town,  Gruret. 

17.  NiVERNAis  {Dqp,  NiSvre).-~Chief  town,  Nivers^  birthplace  of 
Mirabeau. 

18.  BouBBONNAis  {D^.  Allier).— Chief  town,  MouUns. 

1  The  two  riyen  giving  name  to  this  department  are  the  S^yre  Nantaiae,  which  Joins 
the  Loire  at  Nantes,  and  the  Bkne  Miortaise,  which,  panrtng  throogh  the  town  of  Mior^ 
falls  into  the  Atlantic  eleven  miles  north  of  Rochelle. 
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19.  AuVEBONB  (J9^.  Pay  de  Dome,  CantaP)  resembles  the 
Highlands  of  Scotland  in  the  wild  grandeur  of  its  scenery,  as  also 
in  the  hardy  frames  and  migratory  habits  of  its  mountaineers,  who 
find  employment  as  porters  in  most  of  the  large  towns  of  France, 
just  as  the  Highlanders  do  in  Edinburgh  and  Gl^gow. — Chief  town, 
Clermont,  the  birthplace  of  Pascal,  who,  by  carrying  a  barometer  to 
the  top  of  Pay  de  Ddme,  confirmed  Torricelli*s  theory  regarding  the 
weight  of  the  air.  Near  the  source  of  the  Lot,  a  tributary  of  the 
Garonne,  is  a  small  town,  called  Chaudea  Aiguea  {%,  e.,  hot  waters), 
with  hot  springs,  the  water  of  which  is  conveyed  in  pipes  through 
the  houses,  for  the  purpose  of  heating  them  in  winter. 

y. PROVINCES  BELONGING  TO  THE  BASIN  OF  THE  GARONNE. 

20, 21.  GuYENNBand  Gascony  {Dep,  Dordogne,  Gironde,*  Landes,* 
Lot  and  Garonne,  Lot,  Aveyron,  Tarn  and  Garonne,  Gers,  Higher 
Pyrenees). — Chief  town  of  Guyenne,  Bordeaux;  of  Gascony,  Atuih. 
On  the  Tarn,  Mowtauban,  where  is  a  theological  seminary  for  the 
French  Protestant  clergy.  Among  the  Pyrenees,  Bariges,  a  small 
watering-place,  giving  name  to  a  slight  fabric  of  silk  and  worsted 
used  f or  ladies*  dresses,  which,  however,  is  made  at  Bagnirea  de  Bigorre^ 
18  miles  off. 

22.  B£arn  {Dep,  Lower  Pyrenees). — Chief  town,  Paw,  a  fevourite 
winter  residence  for  invalids.  Bayonne^  where  bayonets  were  in- 
vented in  the  end  of  the  seventeenth  century. 

23.  Foix  {Dep.  AriSge*).-— Chief  town,  Foix. 

24.  25,  26.  AuNis,  Saintonge,  Angoumois  {Dep.  Lower  Charente, 
Charente). — Chief  town  of  Aunis,  La  Eochelle^  a  famous  stronghold  of 
the  Huguenots ;  after  holding  this  town  for  nearly  three  quarters  of  a 
century,  they  were  at  length,  in  1628,  obliged  to  yield  to  Louis  xiii. 
Chief  town  of  Saintonge,  aaintee,  remarkable  for  its  remains  of  Roman 
architecture — ^an  amphitheatre,  an  aqueduct,  and  a  triumphal  arch. 

>  Both  these  departments  are  named  after  mountains  about  6000  feet  high.  AtiTergne 
is  a  region  of  extinct  yolcanoes,  and  the  term  Aty  is  applied  only  to  those  mountains 
which  are  of  a  conical  form,  with  a  crater  at  the  top. 

'  Gironde  is  the  name  of  the  estuary  of  the  united  Garonne  and  Dordogne.  In  French 
history  the  Girondists  are  those  who  desired  a  rerolution,  while  they  denounced  the 
excesses  of  the  rerolutionists.  They  were  so  called,  because  the  most  eloquent  members 
of  this  party  in  the  Convention  were  deputies  from  the  Gironde.^ 

s  Lande*  is  the  French  name  for  Tast  plains,  sandy  and  marshy  at  onoe,  with  scanty 
pasturage.  Such  is  the  character  of  the  department  so  called.  The  shepherds  of  these 
plains  are  the  most  expert  stllt-wmlkers  in  the  world.  Mounted  on  stilts  they  can  go 
right  through  the  marshes,  instead  of  making  a  circuit  around  them;  and,  that  they 
may  command  a  more  extensiye  yiew  of  their  wandering  flocks,  they  eyen  sit  upon  the 
•tilts,  Qsing  for  a  seat  the  flat  top  of  the  pole  by  which  they  balance  themselyee  wt 
walking. 

*  The  name  of  the  rlyer  after  which  this  department  ia  called,  is  a  eormptioD 
Latin  ow^er,  u9.,gckUmMrmg,t9caxmlU  sand  eoataliis  minute  partietes  ofgo* 
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Chief  town  of  Angonmois,  AnffottUme,  on  the  Charente.  Eoche/brt 
in  Aunis  is  one  of  the  three  naval  stations  on  the  AtUintic.  Nearly 
opposite  to  it,  between  the  islands  016ron  and  Rh6,  is  the  strait  callecL 
Pertais  d'Antioche,  in  which  the  Bellerophon  lay  when  Napoleon, 
after  the  Battle  of  Waterloo,  gave  himself  up  on  her  deck  a  prisoner 
to  the  English.  The  coast  of  Lower  Charente  resembles  that  of 
Holland:  dykes  exclude  the  sea,  and  polders  have  been  formed 
as  in  that  country.  The  mudbanks  around  the  island  of  Rh^  have 
been  converted  into  valuable  oyster-beds. 

27.  Limousin  {Dq>.  Corr^ze,  Upper  Vienne). — Chief  town,  Limoges, 
TuUCj  on  the  Corr^ze,  has  a  large  manufactory  of  fire-arms. 

VI. — ^PROVINCES  BELONGING  TO  THE  BASIN  OF  THE  SAONB  AND  KHONE. 

28.  Franchb  CoifTfi  (Dep,  Upper  Saone,  Donbs,  Jura). — Chief 
town,  Bescmgont  on  the  Doubs,  a  rival  to  Greneva  in  the  manufacture 
of  watches.  At  SaUna,  south-west  of  Besancon,  are  very  powerful 
brine  springs,  and  the  largest  saltworks  in  franee.  On  the  Swiss 
frontier  is  the  famous  Saui  du  Doubs^  i,  e.,  Douha*  leap,  where  the 
river  leaps  out  from  a  narrow  rock^  channel  over  a  precipice  of  eighty- 
seven  feet,  and  forms  one  of  the  nnest  cascades  in  France. 

29.  Burgundy  (Z)ep,  Ain,  Saone  and  Loire,  C6te-d'0r,  I «.,  Golden 
Slope, ^  Yonne). — Chief  town,  Dijan,  birthplace  of  Bossuet,  one  of  the 
most  eloquent  among  French  preachers.  On  the  Saone,  Macon,  after 
which  the  vin  ordinaire,  t.c,  common  wine  of  France  is  often  called. 
In  the  small  comer  of  Burgundy,  between  the  Rhone  and  Ain»  Femey^ 
where  Voltaire^s  country  house  is  still  shown ;  and  Seyssd^  where  are 
mines  of  bituminous  limestone,  which,  when  ground  to  powder  and 
mixed  with  mineral  tar  and  sea-grit,  forms  paving  asphalt. 

30.  Lyonnais  {Dep,  Rhone,  Loire). — Chief  towns,  Ly(m8,St,Etiennej 
the  latter  a  little  Birmingham,  situated  in  the  midst  of  one  of  the 
richest  coal-fields  of  France. 

31.  Languedoc  (Dep,  Aude,  Upper  Garonne,  Tarn,  Herault, 
Gard,*  Loz^re,  Upper  Loire,  Ard^che).  —  Chief  town.  Toulouae. 
Near  to  Castres,^  on  the  Agout,  is  the  largest  known  rocking-stone 
(p.  60,  Cornwall)  ;  its  solid  contents  amount  to  360  cubic  feet. 
MontpeHMer,  much  frequented  by  invalids  on  account  of  its  fine  cli* 

1  So  called  fitnn  the  richness  and  delteaey  of  its  wines. 

*  The  tributary  of  the  Rhone,  after  which  this  department  is  called,  gires  name  to  one 
of  the  most  striking  remains  of  Roman  architecture.  It  is  an  aqueduct,  called  PoM  du 
Gnrdf  which  had  suppUed  the  town  of  Nismes  and  the  Nanmachia  in  it  with  water. 
There  still  remain  the  ori^nal  three  tiers  of  arches,  along  the  highest  of  which  the 
aqueduct  was  carried  at  a  height  of  167  feet  Excepting  the  water^annel,  the  whole 
•was  built  without  mortar  or  cement. 

'  Castie%  like  Chester  in  England,  is  a  eormptton  of  the  Latin  esf  tra,  a  camp. 
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mate.  Near  Ceite^  the  port  of  Montpellier,  commences  the  canal 
which,  by  means  of  the  Garonne,  connects  the  Mediterranean  and 
the  Atlantic.  Nismes  abounds  with  architectural  remains  of  the 
Romans ;  the  amphitheatre,  though  smaller  than  the  Coliseum  at 
Rome,  is  in  a  much  better  state  of  preservation.  East  of  Nismes, 
on  the  Rhone,  Beaucairey  where,  for  a  whole  week,  the  largest  fair 
in  France  is  held  :  the  ordinary  population  of  10,000  suddenly  rises 
to  100,000  in  July,  by  the  concourse  of  merchants  from  all  the 
shores  of  the  Mediterranean. 

32.  RouBSiLLON  {Dep.  Eastern  Pyrenees). — Chief  town,  Perpi- 
gnan,  considered  one  of  the  keys  of  the  country,  being  strongly  forti- 
fied, and  situated  on  the  only  highroad  into  Spain  by  the  south- 
eastern frontier  of  France. 

33.  DAUPfflN^  (i>«p.  IsSre,  Higher  Alps,  Drome). — This  province 
^ve  the  title  of  Dauphin  to  the  eldest  son  of  the  kings  of  France, 
that  having  been  one  of  the  conditions  of  sale  when  the  last  count, 
who  had  no  heirs,  sold  it  to  Philip  Vi.  Chief  town,  Grenoble^  on  the 
IsSre,  was  the  first  place  of  note  which  opened  its  gates  to  Napoleon 
on  his  return  from  Elba.  Vienne,  on  the  Rhone,  has  architectural 
remains  of  the  Romans.  Briangon  is  the  highest  fortress,  and,  except 
the  hospital  of  St.  Bernard,  the  highest  place  constantly  inhabited  m 
Europe ;  one  fort  is  fully  8000  feet  above  the  level  of  the  sea. 

34.  Avignon  {Dep,  Vaucluse^). — Chief  town,  Avignon,  remark- 
able for  what  Roman-catholic  writers  have  called  the  Babylonish 
Captivity  of  the  Holy  See,  in  other  words,  as  having  been  the  resi- 
dence of  the  Popes  during  seventy  years  in  the  fourteenth  century. 
Orange,  near  the  Rhone,  was  the  capital  of  an  ancient  principality  of 
the  same  name,  which  William  of  Nassau,  the  founder  of  the  Dutch 
Republic,  inherited,  and  from  which  his  descendants,  including  Wil- 
liam m.  of  England,  took  the  title  Prince  of  Orange. 

35.  Provence"  (Dep.  Benches  du  Rh6ne,  i.  e.,  Mouths  of  the 
Rhone,  Lower  Alps,  Var).— Chief  town,  Marseilles.  Arks  has  been 
the  seat  of  thirteen  ecclesiastical  councils :  near  it  is  the  stony  desert 
of  La  Crau,  a  space  of  fully  120  square  miles,  thickly  covered  with 
quartz  stones,  from  the  size  of  a  boy's  marble  to  that  of  a  man's 
head,  and  utterly  without  vegetation.  Toulon  is  a  great  naval 
station,  and  the  only  French  one  on  the  Mediterranean.  Frefua, 
birthplace  of  Agricola,  conqueror  of  Britain,  and  the  port  where 
Napoleon  landed  on  his  return  both  from  Egypt  and  Elba.    Antibes, 

1  So  called  fh:m  the  fbontaiii  of  Vancltise,  fifteen  miles  east  of  Avignon,  ▼  hich  is 
romantically  situated  among  high  and  rugged  rocks;  the  spring  is  so  powerful  that  the 
OYerflow  of  the  fountain  forms  a  stream  capable  fh>m  the  first  of  driving  mills  (p.  6' 
Flintshire^   Poetry  has  associated  with  this  fountain  the  names  of  Petrarch  and  Lf 

s  The  name  of  Provence  is  a  corruption  of  the  Latin  proviueia,  the  south-easter 
of  Ganl  having  heen  a  Roman  province  long  before  the  rest  of  it  was  conquered 
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a  frontier  fortress,  the  only  place  where  the  French  soldiers  refased 
to  join  Napoleon  on  his  return  from  Elba. 

36.  Duchy  op  Savoy  (Dep.  Savoy,  and  Upper  Savoy).— Chief 
town,  Chamberriy  on  a  tributary  of  the  Rhone.  Towards  the  Swiss 
frontier,  is  the  valley  of  Chamouni,  the  usual  route  to  Mont  Blanc, 
which  mountain  is  now  within  French  territory.  The  duchy  of 
Savoy  and  county  of  Nice  were  ceded  by  Sardinia  to  France  in 
1860. 

37.  County  op  Nice  (Z)^.  Maritime  Alps).— Chief  town,  Nice,  on 
the  Mediterranean,  a  favourite  winter  residence  with  invalids,  parti- 
cularly English. 

Vn.— ISLANDS. 

38.  Corsica.  —  Corsica  is  the  only  large  island  belonging  to 
France.  It  is  verv  mountainous ;  the  highest  peak,  Monte  Rotondo, 
rises  nearly  10,000  feet  above  the  level  of  the  sea.  This  island  is 
remarkable  as  having  passed  under  the  domination  of  almost  all  the 

f-eat  powers  that  have  ruled  on  the  shores  of  the  Mediterranean — 
hoenicians,  Carthaginians,  Romans,  Goths,  Saracens,  the  Pope, 
Pisans,  Genoese,  and  French.  The  inhabitants  are  indolent,  and 
export  only  raw  produce,  chiefly  oil,  chestnuts,  and  timber.  Chief 
town,  AjacciOf  birthplace  of  Napoleon.  Other  towns  are  Calm,  at 
the  siege  of  which  Nelson  lost  an  eye ;  Bastia,  the  most  commercial 
town  in  the  island ;  and  Bom/ado,  where  the  coral  fishery  is  actively 
carried  on. 


classification  of  towns  and  remarkable  places  in  FRANCE, 
ACCORDING  to  THE  RIVER  BASINS. 

Bhihb,    .    .    Strashurff. 

Trib,  L  6.  Metz,  on  the  Moselle. 

Nancy,  on  the  Meurthe,  trib.  of  the  Modelle. 
Milhlhausen,  on  the  HI. 
Meusb,    .    .    Sedan,  Verdun. 
Scheldt,      .    Valenciennes,  Cambray. 

Trib.  L  b,  Donay,  Arras,  on  the  Scarpe;  Lille,  on  a  canal 
uniting  the  Scarpe  and  the  Lys. 
Aa,     ...    St.  Omer. 
Cahcee,  .    .    Agincourt. 
SoMME,    .    .    Amiens,  St  Quentin. 

Seibs,     •    •    Havre,  Rouen,  Mantes,  Versailles,  St  Cloud,  Paris,  St 
Denis,  Fontainebleao,  Troyes. 
Trib.  r.  b.  Compiegne,  Noyon,  on  the  Oise. 
Langres,  on  the  Mame. 
Rheims,  on  the  Vesle,  trib.  to  the  Aisne. 
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Seiks,     .    .        Trib,  L  h.  Chartres,  on  the  Enre. 
Ornb,      .     •    Caen. 

Ille,  .     .    •    BenneSy  on  trib.  of  the  Hie. 

LoiRB,     .    «    Paimboeuf,  Nantes,  Tours,  Amboise,  Bids,  Orleans;  west  of 
the  Loire,  Clermont. 
Trib.  r.  6.  Angers,  on  the  Maine.^ 

Le  Mans,  on  the  Sarthe,  trib.  of  the  Mayenne. 
Nevers,  on  the  Ni^vre. 
St.  Etienne,  on  the  Furand. 
Trib,  I,  b,  Limoges,  on  the  Yienne. 

Poitiers,  on  trib.  of  the  Yienne. 
Queret,  on  the  Creuse. 
Bourses,  on  the. Cher. 
Moulms,  on  the  Allier. 
CiiARENTE,  .    Bochefort,  Saintes,  Cognac,  Angouleme. 
Gabonnb,    •    Bordeaux,  Toulouse. 

Trib,  r,  b.  Tulle,  on  the  Corrdze,  trib.  of  the  Dordogne. 
Chaudes  Aigues,  on  the  Lot 
Montauban,  on  the  Tarn. 
Castres,  on  the  Agout. 
Foizy  on  the  Ariege. 
jTrib.  L  h,  Auch,  on  the  Gers. 
Adour,    .     .    Bavonne,  Pau,  on  the  Gave,  trib.  of  the  Adour. 
Rbomb,    .     .    Aries,  Beaucaire,  Avignon,  Yienne,  Lyons,  Seyssel,  Feniey. 
Trib.  r.  b.  Nismes,  near  the  Gard. 
Macon,  on  the  Saone. 
Dijon,  on  the  Ouche. 

Be8an9on,  on  the  Doubs,  trib.  of  the  Saone. 
Trib.  I.  h.  Brianyon,  on  the  Durance. 
Orange,  on  the  Meyne. 
Grenoble,  on  the  Is^re. 
Chamberri,  on  the  Albano  and  Leisse. 

MARITIME  TOWNS  NOT  AT  THE  MOUTH  OF  ANT  RIVER. 

German  Ocean. — Dunkirk. 

Straits  of  Dover. — Calais. 

English  Channel. — ^Boulogne,  Dieppe,  Bayeux  (a  little  inland),  Barfleor, 
Cherl)ourg,  Avranches,  St.  Male,  Moriaix,  Brest. 

Bay  of  Biscay. — Yannes,  Bochelle. 

MedUerranean.-^Cettef  Montpellier  (a  little  inland),  Marseilles,  Toulon, 
Nice,  Ajaccio,  Calvi. 


BUPPLEMENTABY  MATTEB. 

PoUtieal  Condition. — Since  the  Great  Bevolution  of  1789,  France  has  be- 
come a  byword  for  the  frequency  and  daring  of  her  political  experiments. 
The  present  generation  has  seen  France  a  constitutional  monarchy,  a  re- 
public, and  an  empire,  which  last  it  at  present  is,  the  Emperor  being  rea)' 

^  See  p3^  192. 
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though  not  nominally,  ahnolnte.  The  suddenness  ot  these  revolntions  is 
partly  dae  to  the  ascendency  of  Paris  over  the  whole  country :  its  dictation, 
as  to  the  change  of  a  constitution  or  dynasty,  having  again  and  again  re- 
ceived implicit  obedience  from  the  departments.  Every  revolution  inflicts 
great  loss  and  suffering  upon  the  nation.  The  commerce  of  the  country 
shrinks  in  a  revolutionary  year  to  three-fourths  of  its  normal  extent.  Since 
the  Revolution  of  1848  brought  the  present  Emperor  to  power,  the  material 
prosperity  of  France  has  been  unprecedented:  industry  and  commerce 
nave  been  more  actively  pursued;  the  chief  cities,  and  Paris  especially, 
have  been  embellished  at  great  cost,  and  the  whole  country  has  been 
covered  with  a  netwoi^  of  railways. 

HeUgion. — ^The  Roman-catholic  is  the  religion  of  the  great  majority  in 
FVance.  The  Protestants,  who  number  only  750,000,  are  most  numerous 
in  Alsace  and  Languedoc ;  in  twenty-four  of  the  northern  and  central  de- 
partments there  are  none.  The  Protestant  ministers,  as  well  as  the  Boman- 
catholic  priests,  are  salaried  out  of  the  public  treasury.  So  also  are  the 
Jewish  rabbis. 

Edueation. — Education  is  entirely  under  the  control  of  the  State,  from 
the  parish  school  to  the  University  of  France,  of  which  all  public  teachers 
are  members,  and  over  which  the  Minister  of  Public  Instruction  presides. 
The  university  is  connected  with  the  general  education  of  the  country  bv 
twenty-six  Univernty  Aceuiemies  established  in  the  principal  towns;  their 
function  is  to  prepare  young  men  for  the  university  examinations.  Popular 
education  is  verv  unequally  diffused;  it  flourishes  most  in  the  eastern  de- 
partments, which  border  on  Crermany  and  Switzerland.  Female  education 
18  almost  wholly  in  the  hands  of  teaching  nuns. 

Bacea  and  Character. — The  aboriginal  population  of  France  was  Celtio. 
In  Brittany  the  Celtic  element  remains  almost  pure ;  but  to  the  north-west 
it  is  mingled  with  the  Teutonic,  and  in  the  south  with  the  old  Roman. 
There  is  consequently  a  great  difference  between  the  Frenchman  of  the 
south  and  the  Frenchman  of  the  north ;  the  former  being  more  impulsive 
and  irascible  than  the  latter.  The  French,  however,  have  established  for 
themselves  one  national  character,  in  which  ingenuity,  sprightliness,  and 
bravery  are  principal  elements.  On  the  other  hand,  their  obedience  to 
impulse  has  exposed  them  to  the  charge  of  inconstancy,  their  love  of 
pleasure  to  that  of  frivolity,  and  their  worship  of  glory  to  that  of  vanity. 

Language  and  Literature. — Corresponding  to  the  distribution  of  races 
over  the  French  soil  is  the  distribution  of  limgnages.  Flemish  is  spoken 
in  French  Flanders,  German  in  Alsace,  Breton  in  Bretagne,  and  Biscayan 
in  B6am,  the  last  two  being  dialects  of  the  Celtic ;  but  even  by  those  who 
speak  these  dialects  French  is  generally  undentood.  Of  French  itseUf 
there  are  many  provincial  dialects;  the  Parisian  does  not  understand  the 
patoi8  of  the  peasants  south  of  the  Loire,  particularly  in  Provence.  The 
classic  dialect,  though  poor  in  vocables,  has  acquired  so  great  a  variety  of 
clear  and  precise  expressions,  that,  for  the  purposes  of  conversation,  and 
of  every  sort  of  composition  except  poetry,  it  is  unequalled.  The  reign  of 
LoQis  XIV.  (1643-1715)  is  considered  the  Augustan  age  of  fVench  literature. 
Since  then,  French  literature  has  been  the  most  extensively  circulated  and 
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the  most  influential  on  the  Continent.  This  asoendenoy  is  dne  partly  to 
the  quickness  with  which  French  writers  perceive  the  nascent  thought  of 
a  generation,  partly  to  the  clearness  with  which  they  expound  what  is  re- 
condite, but  chiefly  to  the  charms  of  style  with  which  they  invest  their 
treatment  of  every  subject. 

FOREIGN  POSSESSIONS. 

In  AsiA«  ^^ 

Pondicherry,  Carical,  Yanaon,  Mah6,  and  CJhandemagOTe,  ^'^**^ 

m  Hindostan, 230,000 

Lower  Cochm-China 1,600,000 

In  Africa. 

^^"*/     ^-           •           •           •  .         .           .           .  3,000,000 

Senegal  and  Goree,             .....  660,000 

Ivory  Coast  Establishment,            .            .            .           ,  ? 

Gaboon  River,  Lower  Guinea,        .            .            .           [  $  000 

St.  Mary,  Nossr-Be,  and  Nossi-Komba,  islands  oflf  the  ' 

coast  of  Madagascar;  and  Mayotta,  one  of  the  Comoro 

-Islands, 23,000 

Isle  of  Bourbon,      ...  193,000 

St  Paul  and  Amsterdam  Isknds,  in  the  S.  Indian  Ocean,  ? 
ZoulIa,or  Adoulis,  and  Ed  on  the  mainland, with  the  Islands 

of  Desset  and  Onda.  on  the  coast  of  Abyssinia,           .  ? 

Obock^  outside  the  Straits  of  Bab-el-Mandeb,       .           .  ? 

In  America. 
St  Pierre  and  Miquelon,  islands  off  the  south  coast  of 

Newfoundland,     ......  2,500 

Martinique,  Guadeloupe,  Desirade,  Marie  Galante,  Les 

Saintes,  and  part  of  St  Martin,  W.  India  Islands,         .       274,000 
French  Guiana,  •    .  .  .  .  ,  .         30,600 

In  Oceania. 
Masquesas  Islands,  ...  .  .       -  .        10,000 

New  Caledonia  and  Loyalty  Islands,         .  «  .        66,000 

6,871,000 
Fnmoo  has  also  established  a  protectorate  over  the  following  countries : — 

Population. 
Cambodia,  in  Asia,  .....    1,000,000 

Porto  Novo,  on  the  Gold  Coast,  Africa,  .  .  " 

Tahiti,  Mooma,  Tetuaroa,  Maitia,  the  Toubouai  Islands, 
the  P<Hnotou  IsUnds,  and  the  Gambler  Islands,  in  Oceania, 
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THE  IBERIAN  1  PENINSULA. 

TABLE  OF  THE  PRINCIPAL  NATURAL  FEATURES  HI  THE 
IBERIAN  PENINSULA. 


AOanHe  OoasL 

IrderioT. 

Capes  and  Biven, 

MauTdaini, 

Capes  and  Biverg 

Bidassoa  .    .    B. 

Pyrenees. 

C.  Creux. 

C.  OrtegaL 

C.  Finistenre 

Astnrias  Mountains. 

Llobregat  .    .    R. 

Minho  .     .    .  .R. 

Douro  .    .     .    R. 

Ebro     .    .    .    R. 

Mondego  .    .     R. 

Sierra  de  Gnadarama. 

C.  Rooca. 

Sierra  deEstrella. 

Tagas  .    .    .    R. 

Sierra  de  Toledo. 

Xucar   .    .    .    R. 

C.  Eflpichel. 

C  St  Martin. 

Gnadiana  .    .    R 

Sierra  Morena. 

Segora  .    .    .    R. 
C.  Palos. 

G  St.  Vincent 

OnadalqaiTir.    R. 

Sierra  Nevada. 

C  Gata. 

Spain  and  Portugal. — Spain  and  Portugal,  thougb  politi- 
cally distinct,  are  physically  one.  The  same  mountain  chains 
and  rivers  traverse  both ;  the  Mondego  is  the  only  considerable 
river  which  has  its  entire  course  in  Portugal. 

Configuration. — Next  to  Switzerland,  the  Iberian  Peninsula 
is  the  most  mountainous  country  in  the  world ;  but,  whereas  the 
Swiss  mountains  rise  into  peaks,  from  valleys  about  1500  feet 
above  the  sea-level,  those  of  Spain  and  Portugal  traverse  or  bound 
the  largest  and  loftiest  table-land  in  Europe.  This  table-land 
comprises  nearly  one-half  of  the  whole  peninsula,  being  bounded 
on  the  north  by  the  mountains  of  Asturias,  on  the  south  by  the 
Sierra^  Morena,  and  on  the  east  by  the  Sierra  de  Molina,  which 
with  the  Sierra  Nevada,  forms  a  water-shed  separating  the 
rivers  that  flow  to  the  Atlantic  from  those  that  flow  into  the 
Mediterranean.   On  the  west,  the  table-land  gradually  sinks  along 

1  So  CAlled  from  one  of  its  ancient  names,  Iberia,  taken  from  the  river  Iberns,  now 
Ebro. 

•  Sierra  literally  means  a  aaw,  and  has  been  applied  by  the  Spaniards  to  a  range  of 
mountains,  from  the  resemblance  between  a  succession  of  distant  peaks  and  the  toothed 
edge  of  a  saw. 
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llie  Portuguese  yalleys  to  the  Atlantic.  Its  general  elevation  is 
about  2000  feet  above  the  level  of  the  sea.  The  Sierra  de 
Guadarama  divides  it  into  two  nearly  equal  parts,  the  northern 
half  being  the  basin  of  the  river  Douro,  and  the  southern  being 
subdivided  by  the  Sierra  de  Toledo,  into  the  plain  of  Madrid  and 
Toledo,  watered  by  the  Tagus,  on  one  side,  and  the  plain  of  La 
Mancha^  watered  by  the  Guadiana,  on  the  other.  Beyond  the 
table-land  is  a  narrow  maritime  region  on  the  north,  a  broader 
one,  including  the  basin  of  the  Ebro,  on  the  east,  and  the  valley 
of  the  Guadalquivir  on  the  south. 

MoxjKTAiNS. — The  prindpal  mountain  ranges  are  remarkable 
for  their  parallelism.  The  mountains  of  Asturias  are  a  continua- 
tion of  the  Pyrenees,  and  their  highest  peak  (11,000  feet)  is  at 
the  meeting-point  of  Galicia,  Asturias,  and  Leon.  So  also,  the 
highest  peak  (10,500  feet)  of  the  Sierra  de  Guadarama  is  at  the 
meeting-point  of  the  two  Gastiles  with  Leon  and  Estremadura. 
The  Sierra  Nevada,  or  Snowy  Mountains,  although  so  far  south, 
contain  many  peaks  which  are  covered  with  perpetual  snow ;  one 
of  them,  Mulhacen,  nearly  11,700  feet  high,  is  the  highest 
mountain  in  Spain^  and,  excepting  the  Alps,  in  Europe. 

Climate. — On  the  central  table-land  the  mean  annual  tem- 
perature is  low,  considering  the  latitude :  owing  to  its  inland 
situation,  and  the  proximity  of  very  hi^  mountains,  the  extremes 
of  temperature  are  veiy  great  there  at  opposite  seasons ;  accord- 
ingly, oranges  will  not  grow  in  the  open  air  at  Madrid,  though 
they  do  at  Naples,  and  even  at  Bome.  On  the  other  hand,  so 
nearly  tropical  is  the  climate  of  Andalusia,  that  cotton  and 
indigo,  the  sugar-cane;  the  coffee  shrub,  and  several  of  the 
fruit-bearing  palms  are  cultivated  therewith  succes&  This  pro- 
vince is  exposed  to  the  solano,  a  hot  wind  from  Barbary,  whidb 
not  only  withers  every  green  thing,  but  spreads  fever  among  the 
inhabitants.  In  general,  Ote  air  of  the  Peninsula,  being  pure  ^d 
dry,  is  highly  favourable  to  health ;  and  several  towns  on^^ 
Mediterranean,  particularly  Valencia  and  Malaga,  are  favon 
places  of  winter  residence  for  invalids.     The  great  desidoi^ 
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moisture :  only  on  the  shores  is  rain  abundant.  Bat  the  eastern 
shore  must  be  excepted :  in  Murda,  a  whole  year  has  been  known 
to  pass  without  a  shower.  Bain  seldom  falls  on  the  central  table- 
land in  summer,  the  yeiy  season  when  it  is  most  needed.  The 
productiveness  of  the  countiy  depends  on  irrigation,  but  no- 
where, except  along  the  shores  of  the  Mediterranean,  have  the 
inhabitants  availed  themselves  for  that  piupose  of  the  ample 
supplies  of  water  afforded  l^  nature. 

Pboduoe. — ^Fruits,  as  oranges,  lemons,  aimonds,  and,  above 
all,  grapes,  are  the  most  important  produce  of  the  Peninsula. 
Wine  is  the  onlj  manufacture  in  which  it  excels,  Spain  furnishing 
sheny,  and  Portugal,  port  The  name  of  the  former  is  derived 
&om  Xeres,  on  the  Guadalete  in  Andalusia,  where  immense 
quantities  of  sherry  axe  made ;  and  the  name  of  the  latter  from 
Oporto,  whence  the  port  wine  is  exported  to  England.  Through 
unskilful  preparation,  the  oUve  oi}  of  the  Peninsula  is  of  inferior 
quality.  Wheat,  maize,  and  rice,  are  the  favourite  cereals; 
but  the  supply  of  grain  just  meets  the  native  demand.  The  moun- 
tain forests,  which,  like  those  of  France,  are  infested  by  wolves, 
boars,  and  bears,  yield  the  nuts  so  largely  exported  to  England, 
under  the  name  of  Barcelona  or  Spanish  nuts :  also  chestnuts, 
a  staple  article  of  food  with  the  peasantry  in  the  north ;  carobs, 
and  .cork.  About  one-twelfth  of  the  surface  is  covered  with 
forests ;  but  wood  is  scarce  on  the  table-land  of  the  interior. 
Mineral  treasures  of  great  variety  and  immense  extent  are  widely 
distributed,  but  only  in  few  places  turned  to  account.  The  richest 
are  those  of  the  Sierra  Morena  or  Brown  Mountains,  so  called  from 
the  sombre  aspect  of  their  oak  forests.  On  the  northern  side  of 
the  Sierra  Morena,  in  the  south-west  comer  of  New  Castile,  are 
the  quicksilver  mines  of  Almaden,  which  have  been  worked  for  two 
thousand  years,  and  are  inferior  only  to  those  of  Idria  in  lUyria 
(page  167).  la  ancient  times  the  main  supply  of  the  precious 
metals  was  obtained  from  Spain  :  at  present  it  yields  nearly  half 
the  lead  produced  in  Europe. 

Inlakd  OoMacuKiOATioN. — ^The  Peninsula  is  poorly  furnished 
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by  nature  with  means  of  internal  communication.  The  rivers  are 
80  rapid  and  rocky  as  to  subserve  in  only  a  small  degree  the 
purposes  of  traffic.  The  most  useful  of  them  are  the  Ebro,  the 
Guadalquivir,  and  the  Guadiana;  the  first  being  navigable  to 
Saragossa,  the  second  to  Seville,  and  the  last  for  about  forty 
miles  from  its  mouth.^  In  Spain  there  are  a  few  canals,  the 
longest  being  that  of  Aragon,  which  rans  nearly  parallel  with  the 
Ebro  from  Tudela  to  a  little  below  Saragossa,  and,  besides  extend- 
ing the  navigation,  facilitates  the  irrigation  of  Catalonia.  But  in 
Portugal  there  is  not  a  single  canal  j  and  it  is  only  in  the  present 
century  that  a  carriage-road  has  been  completed  between  the  two 
chief  cities,  Lisbon  and  Oporto.  In  both  countries  the  roads  aie 
generally  mere  tracks,  not  practicable  for  carriages :  travellers 
and  goods  are  conveyed  on  horseback,  or  rather  on  mule-back,  the 
mule,  as  the  hardier  animal,  being  by  far  the  most  common. 
Since  1850,  great  progress  has  been  made  in  the  construction  of 
railways,  which  now  connect  most  of  the  principal  towns ;  but,  foi 
want  of  good  roads  throughout  the  country  generally,  the  railways 
are  not  stimulating  the  industry  of  the  peninsula  as  was  expected. 

Religion. — ^The  whole  population  of  the  Peninsula  is  Roman- 
catholic;  and  education,  from  the  elementary  school  to  the 
university,  is  at  a  very  low  ebb.  So  intolerant  of  dissent  is  the 
Roman-catholic.  Church  in  Spain,  that  it  required  skilful  negotia- 
tion, not  long  ago,  to  obtain  permission  to  form  a  Protestant 
burial-place  in  that  country :  Protestants  used  to  be  buried  in  gas 
and  pottery  works.  In  both  Spain  and  Portugal  there  are  about 
as  many  ecclesiastical  holidays  as  Sundays  in  the  year,  and  these, 
by  encouraging  the  natural  indolence  of  the  people,  diminish  the 
productiveness  of  the  country»far  beyond  what  can  be  measured 
by  the  time  abstracted  from  labour.  It  is  calculated  that  in 
Portugal  every  fifteenth  person  belongs  to  the  priesthood. 

Government,  Language,  and  Rage. — In  both  Spain  and 
Portugal  the  form  of  government  is  a  constitutional  monarchy, 
with  two  houses  of  legislature,  called  Cortes,  in  both  countnes. 

>  In  the  Mriler  part  of  its  couwe  the  Gundlana  dlsappeain,  and  after  »"  "°^*]^ 
course  offifteeu  mUea,  reappears  through  a  aeries  of  smaU  lakes  caUed  Ojo*i  •• 
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Not  in  this  word  only,  but  throughout,  the  Spanish  and  Portuguese 
languages  are  closely  related :  both  are  daughters  of  the  Latin, 
but  Spanish  contains  a  large  admixture  of  Gothic  and  Arabic 
words.  The  Celtic  element  is  the  basis  of  the  whole  population. 
That  element  remains  pure  in  the  maritime  region  north  of  the 
Asturias  Mountains,  in  part  of  which,  accordingly — that  part  con- 
tiguous to  France — ^a  Celtic  dialect,  called  the  Basque,  is  still 
spoken ;  but  everywhere  else  in  the  Peninsula,  the  Celtic  blood  is 
mingled  with  Roman  and  Teutonic.  Throughout  the  basin  of  the 
Ebro,  and  on  either  side  of  the  Douro  in  Spain,  the  Gothic  element 
prevails;  and  in  the  south  of  both  Spain  and  Portugal,  the 
Moorish. 

QUESTIONS  ON  THE  MAP. 

1.  Name  the  bonndaries  of  the  Iberian  Peninsula.  2.  What  are  the 
boundaries  of  Spain  and  Portugal  respectively  ?  3.  Name  the  four  provinces 
constituting  the  central  table-land,  and  state  which  one  of  them  has  a  small 
portion  of  coast.  4.  Beginning  at  Gibraltar,  name  the  fourprovinces  lying 
along  the  Mediterranean,  and  the  four  conterminous  with  France.  5.  Be- 
ginning with  Algarve,  name  the  five  provinces  of  Portugal  conterminous 
with  Spain,  and  the  only  one  which  is  not.  6.  Beginning  with  Algarve, 
name  the  five  maritime  provinces  of  Portugal,  and  the  only  one  which  is 
wholly  inland.  7.  Name  the  provinces  north  and  south  respectively  of  the 
Douro,  from  where  it  touches  the  Portuguese  frontier,  8.  What  two  rivers 
separate  Spain  and  Portugal  at  the  extremities  of  their  common  frontier  ? 
9.  Name  the  five  great  mountain  ridges  of  the  Peninsula  from  north  to  south, 
and  the  four  great  rivers  which  belong  to  them.  10.  Name  the  two  capes 
between  which  the  Tagus  enters  the  ocean,  and  state  which  of  them  is  the 
most  westerly  point  of  continental  Europe.  11.  Name  the  two  most 
prominent  pomts  in  Andalusia,  and  the  two  which  terminate  the  north- 
western shore  of  Galicla.  12.  Name  the  one  most  prominent  cape  in  each 
of  the  three  provinces,  Al^arve,  Murcia,  Valencia.  13.  Name  the  cape  in 
which  the  Pyrenees  terminate  at  their  eastern  extremity,  and  the  river 
which  completes  the  boundary  between  France  and  Spain,  at  their  western 
extremity. 
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Area,  fully  six  times  that  of  Scotland. 
Population,  Sixteen  Millions,  fully  five  times  that  of  Scotland. 

Political  Pivisions. — For  administrative  purposes,  Spain  is 
divided  into  forty-nine  districts;  but  the  ancient  historical 
"^i vision  into  provinces  is  alone  of  importance  to  us. 
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Galida, 

Santiago, 

on  the 

Astiirias, 

Oviedo,     . 

on  the 

Biscay, 

Bilbao,      . 

on  the 

Leon, 

Leon,        .      . 

on  the 

Estremadnra, 

Badajos,    . 

on  the 

New  Castile, 

.        Madrid,     . 

on  the 

Old  Castile, 

Santander, 

on  the 

Nayaire, 

Fampelona, 

on  the 

Aragon, 
Catalonia,      . 

Saiagossa, 

on  the 

Barcelona, 

on  the 

Valencia, 

Valencia,  . 

on  the 

HoTcia, 

Murcia,     . 

on.  the 

Andalusia,    . 

Seville,      . 

on  the 

The  Islands, 

Balearic  and  Canary. 

Sar. 

Ovia. 

Nervion. 

Beruesga. 

Gnadiana. 

Manzanares. 

Bay  of  Biscay. 

Arga. 

Ebra 

Mediterranean. 

Gnadalaviar. 

Segura. 

Guadalqiiivir. 


Pasturage. — A  peculiar  institution  in  Spain  is  the  mestOj  or 
association  of  great  proprietors  of  sheep,  whose  rights  of- pastur- 
age impede  not  a  little  the  advancement  of  agriculture.  On  their 
account,  no  lands  whatever  are  enclosed  in  Leon,  Castile,  and 
Estremadura.  After  wintering  in  Andalusia  and  Estremadura, 
the  sheep  move  northwards,  and  spend  the  summer  on  the  cooler 
pastures  of  the  Castiles,  Leon,  and  Aragon,  whence,  at  winter's 
approach,  they  return  again  to  the  south.  Millions  of  sheep, 
divided  into  flocks  of  10,000,  each  under  the  charge  of  50 
shepherds  and  as  many  dogs,  migrate  in  this  way  every  year. 
The  Spanish  sheep  are  inferior  food,  hut  yield  a  long-fibred  wool 
of  silky  softness.  This  quality  is  supposed  to  arise  from  the 
equable  temperature  in  which  the  sheep  are  always  kept,  and 
from  their  always  living  in  the  open  air ;  for  it  is  observed,  that 
the  wool  of  those  which  do  not  migrate,  and  are  housed  in 
winter,  is  coarse. 

Characteristic  Productions.— Spain  is  the  second  silk- 
producing  country  in  Europe,  Italy  being  the  first.  Most  of  the 
raw  silk  goes  to  France,  as  most  of  the  wool,  called  merino, 
goes  to  England.  The  false  cochineal  insect  is  reared  with 
success  in  the  south,  and  a  species  of  fly  useful  in  medicine,  is 
largely  collected  in  the  summer  months,  and  exported  under  the 
name  of  Spanish  flies. 

Trade. — Having  shores  on  both  the  Atlantic  and  the  V 
terranean,  Spain  is   as  favourably  situated    for  comm^ 
France,  and  has  a  far  greater  number  of  fine  nature^ 
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than  that  country.  But  since  the  loss  of  her  American  posses- 
sions, the  foreign  trade  of  Spsun  has  become  very  limited.  Great 
quantities  of  English  and  French  goods  are  introduced  by 
smugglers,  the  former  by  way  of  Gibraltar,  and  the  latter  across 
the  frontier,  where  there  are  even  insurance  companies,  under- 
taking for  a  small  premium  to  deliver  goods  in  any  part  of  Spain 
without  payment  of  the  legal  dues.  From  these  smugglers  are 
recruited  the  brigands  who  infest  the  roads  in  Spain.  Since 
1800,  however,  and  more  particularly  since  1850,  Spain  has  made 
great  progress  in  military  organization,  in  popular  education,  and 
in  material  prosperity.  The  small  cotton  manufacture  in  Catalonia 
is  flourishing;  the  mines  are  being  re-opened,  not  unfrequentlyby 
English  companies;  and  upwardsof  2000  milesofrailwayhave  been 
constructed,  connecting  every  province  with  Madrid  and  Cadiz. 

Large  Towns  — Foremost  of  all  is  the  capital,  Madrid^  atu- 
ated  on  the  Manzanares,  in  the  very  centre  of  the  kingdom,  on 
a  plain  2000  feet  above  the  level  of  the  sea,  and  so  sterile,  that 
none  of  the  usual  indications  of  the  proximity  of  a  large  city, 
such  as  villas  and  gardens,  are  met  with  outside  the  walls. 
When  only  half  a  mile  from  the  city  in  some  directions,  the 
traveller  might  imagine  himself  a  hundred  miles  from  any 
human  habitation.  The  city  itself  is  gloomy ;  the  most  famous 
part  of  it  is  the  Prado,  a  fine  public  promenade.  Next  to  Madrid 
comes  Barcelona^  so  called  from  Hamilcar  Barcas,  father  of 
Hannibal,  who  founded  it.  This  is  the  most  important  manu- 
facturing and  trading  town  of  Spain  ;  and  it  is  fitly  situated  on 
the  coast  of  Catalonia,  the  inhabitants  of  which  province  are  the 
most  industrious  of  the  Spaniards.  Next  comes  Seville^  on  the 
Guadalquivir,  famous  for  oranges,  its  cathedral,  and  the  Moorish 
palace  called  the  Alcazar  ;  then  Valencia^  the  cradle  of  printing 
in  Spain,  the  seat  of  a  university,  and  a  favourite  winter  resort 
for  invalids  ;  Malaga^  a  seaport,  exporting  wines,  and  the  finest 
raisins  in  the  world  ;  Murcia^  the  seat  of  government  powder 
mills,  the  saltpetre  of  Murcia  being  the  best  in  Spain ;  Chran- 
adoj  on  a  tributary  of  the  Guadalquivir,  formerly  the  capital  of 
the  last  Mohammedan  dynasty  in  Spain,  and  still  containing 
the  remains  of  the  Moorish  palace  Alhambra,  t.  e.,  red  palace, 
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80  called  from  the  colour  of  the  artificial  concrete  of  which  it  is 
built;  Saragossa;  and  Cadiz,  the  chief  commercial  city  of  Spain 
on  the  Atlantic.  Almost  all  the  trade  carried  on  with  what 
possessiona  Spain  still  has  in  the  East  and  West  Indies  centres 
there.  The  town  of  Cadiz  is  built  on  the  island  of  Leon,  and, 
being  one  of  the  three  naval  stations  of  Spain,  is  strongly  forti- 
fied ;  the  scarcity  of  good  water,  which  must  be  brought  from 
the  mainland,  is  a  great  drawback. 

PBINCIPAL  TOWNS  IN  SPAIN. 

Madrid,  .  476,000  Valencia,  .  146,000  Granada,  .  101,000 
Barcelona,  252,000  Malaga,  .  113,000  Saragossa, .  82,000 
fieville,    .  152,000        Maicia,      .   109,000        Gadia,        .    72,000 

TOPOGBAPHICAL  DETAILS. 
I. — ^FROYINCES  NORTH  OP  THE  CENTRAL  TABLE-LAND. 

1.  Gaucia.' — Chief  town,  Santiago,  i.  e.,  St.  James,  so  called  from 
being  the  supposed  burial-place  of  St.  James  the  elder,  the  patron 
saint  of  Spam ;  it  is  much  frequented  by  pilgrims  on  account  of  an 
image  of  the  apostle,  the  nails  and  beard  of  which  are  said  to  grow. 
Corutma,  on  the  ramparts  of  which  is  a  monument  erected  by  the 
inhabitants  to  Qenem  Sir  Jolm  Moore,  who  fell  near  it  in  1809. 
Ferrol,  one  of  the  three  naval  stations  of  Spain. 

2.  AsTURiAS. — Chief  town,  Oviedo,  the  residence  and  burial-place 
of  the  Christian  kings,  when  the  greater  part  of  the  Fetiiusula  was 
possessed  by  the  Moors. 

3.  Biscay. — Chief  town,  BUhoa,  from  which  most  of  the  Spanish 
wool  is  exported.  Fontaraina  is  a  fortress,  and  a  key  to  the  kingdom 
on  the  side  of  France.  Vittaria,  the  scene  of  one  of  Wellington's 
victories  over  the  French. 

II. — ^PROVINCES  OP  THE  CENTRAL  TABLE-LAND. 

4.  Leon.— Chief  town,  Leon.  The  largest  town  is  Valladolid, 
birth-phice  of  Philip  li.  The  next  largest  is  Salamanca,^  the  seat 
of  the  most  ancient  and  famous  university  of  Spain,  and  the  scene  of 
a  great  victory  gained  by  Wellington  over  the  French.  Ciudad 
Bodrigo,  a  frontier  fortress,  stormed  by  Wellington  in  1812,  after  a 
siege  of  eleven  days. 

1  The  inbabitontB  of  GalicU  may  be  called  the  Highlanders  of  Spain.  Like  the  High- 
landers of  Scotland,  and  the  mountaineers  of  Auvergne,  in  their  respective  oountrl- 
they  are  generally  the  porters  in  the  cities  of  Spain  and  Portugal.  ChUego,  is*  0*1' 
Is  the  Spanish  name  for  a  porter. 

*  See  p.  188.   The  Grand-Duchy  of  Finland. 
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6.  EsTREif  ADUKA. — Chief  town,  BadajoBy  stormed  by  Wellington 
in  1812.  At  the  base  of  the  Sierra  de  Guadarama,  where  they  torm 
the  boundary  rock  of  the  four  provinces  constituting  the  central 
table- land  (p.  201),  and  near  the  town  of  Placencia^  is  the  convent 
of  St.  Just,  to  which  Charles  v.  retired,  and  where  he  died. 

6.  New  Castile.— Chief  town,  JIia<fnrf.  North  of  it  is  the  Escurial, 
a  huge  structure  built  by  Philip  ii.  in  commemoration  of  his  victory 
over  the  French  at  St.  Quentin,^  and  accounted  by  the  Spaniards 
the  eighth  wonder  of  the  world.  In  allusion  to  the  manner  of  St 
Quentin^s  death,  the  ground-plan  is  that  of  a  gridiron,  a  palace  oc- 
cupying the  handle,  a  church  and  raonstery  the  bars.  This  is 
the  burial-place  of  the  kings  of  Spain.  South  of  it,  Aranjuez,  the 
spring  residence  of  the  court ;  the  royal  gardens  are  traversed  by  the 
Tagus,  which  forms  in  the  midst  of  them  a  beautiful  cascade.  Between 
this  place  and  Madrid,  is  a  railway,  the  first,  and  still  by  far  the 
longest  in  Spain.  Toledo^  famous  for  its  sword-blades,  was  formerly 
the  residence  of  the  Gothic,  Moorish,  and  Christian  kings.  The 
archbishop  of  Toledo  is  primate  of  all  Spain.  Ciudad  Real  is  the 
chief  place  in  La  Mancha,  the  district  where  Don  Quixote  com- 
menced his  adventures.  Sbuth-west  of  Ciudad  Real  is  Almaden,  with 
the  richest  mine  of  quicksilver  in  the  world. 

7.  Old  Castile  — ^The  largest  town  in  the  province  is  its  seaport, 
Santander,  whence  wool  is  largely  exported  to  England.  In  the  in- 
terior are  Burgos  and  Segovia.  Near  the  latter,  are  the  noblest  re- 
mains of  Roman  architecture  in  Spain,  consisting  of  two  tiers  of 
lofty  arches  belonging  to  an  aqueduct.  The  neighbourhood  of 
Segovia  is  famous  for  its  immense  esguileos,  i.  e.,  buildings  in  which 
the  sheep  of  the  meata  (p.  205),  are  shorn ;  some  of  them  are  cap- 
able  of  containing  50,000  sheep.  South  of  Segovia,  Udefonso,  where 
is  a  royal  palace,  called  La  Granja :  being  nearly  4000  feet  above  the 
level  of  the  sea,  it  is  the  highest  royal  residence  in  Europe. 

III. — PROVINCES  BELONGING  TO  THE  BASIN  OF  THE  EBRO. 

8.  Navarre. — Chief  town,  Pampduna^  a  fortress  taken  from  the 
French  by  the  British  in  1813. 

9.  Aragon. — Chief  town,  Saragossa,  a  corruption  of  Caxar  Au- 
gitsta^  famous  for  its  gallant  defence  under  Palafox,  in  1808,  against 
the  French,  who  took  it  after  a  bombardment  of  six  weeks. 

10.  Catalonia. — Chief  town,  Barcefona.  From  TWro^oTia,  another 
seaport,  are  exported  most  of  the  Spanish  nuts  sent  to  England. 
Near  the  centre  of  the  province,  Cardona,  situated  at  the  base  of  an 
immense  rock  of  salt,  400  feet  hi^h,  and  about  three  miles  in  cir- 
cumference.   The  small  river  which  washes  its  base  is  so  salt  that, 

<  See  p.  190.   Basin  of  the  Somme. 
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for  several  miles,  fish  cannot  live  in  it.  The  rock  itself,  which  is  of 
many  colours  and  very  hard,  is  manufactured  by  the  inhabitants  into 
yases,  candlesticks,  and  toys,  which  do  not  liquefy  in  the  dry  air  of 
Spain.^  South  of  Cardona  is  Monstetrat,  an  assemblage  of  conical 
calcareous  hills,  one  of  which,  nearly  4000  feet  high,  is  studded,  from 
base  to  sunmiit,  with  Benedictine  convents.  The  novices  reside  in 
the  highest,  and  gradually  descend,  as  death  makes  room  for  them, 
to  the  lower  ones,  till  at  length  they  reach  the  lowest  of  all,  which 
is  on  a  level  with  their  last  abode,  the  grave-yard. 

IV. ^PROVINCES  SOUTH-BAST  OP  THE  CENTRAL  TABLE-LAND. 

11.  Valencia. — Chief  town,  Valencia,  MurviedrOf  on  the  coast 
north  from  Valencia,  occupies  the  site  of  the  ancient  Saguntum,  the 
siege  of  which  by  Hannibal  occasioned  the  second  Punic  war :  a 
Roman  theatre  and  circus  still  exist  in  good  preservation.  Alicante^ 
in  the  south  of  the  province,  is  a  considerable  seaport. 

12.  MURCIA. — Chief  town,  Murcia,  Carthagena,  the  Carthago 
Nova  of  the  ancients,  was  founded  by  Hasdrubal,  Hannibal's  brother- 
in-law,  and  has  the  best  harbour  in  the  Mediterranean  :  it  is  one  of 
the  three  naval  stations  of  Spain. 

13.  Andalusia. — Chief  towns,  Seville^  Granada,  Malaga^m^  Cadiz 
(p.  207.)  Cordova,  on  the  Guadalquivir,  is  famous  for  its  goat-skin 
leather,  called  Cordovan,  the  manufacture  of  which,  was  established 
here  by  the  Moors.  Tarifa,  a  seaport  at  the  most  southerly  point 
of  Spam,  which  is  also  the  most  southerly  point  of  Europe ;  here  the 
Moors  used  to  exact  a  toll  upon  all  vessels  entering  the  Mediterranean, 
and  hence  the  English  word  tariff  means  a  list  of  dues  to  be  paid  on 
eoods  entering  the  ports  of  a  foreign  country.  West  of  Tarifa,  Cape 
Trafalgar,  on  which  Lord  Nelson,  who  was  himself  killed,  gained  a 
great  victory  over  the  combined  French  and  Spanish  fleets.  Palos, 
near  the  Portuguese  frontier,  whence  Columbus  sailed  on  his  first 
voyage  of  discovery  in  1492. 

v.— ISLANDS. 

The  Balearic  islands,  in  the  Mediterranean,  are  so  called  from  a 
Greek  word  signifying  to  throw,  because  the  ancient  inhabitants  were 
dexterous  slingers,  and  as  such,  were  employed  in  the  Carthaginian 
and  Roman  armies.  They  are  five  in  number,  viz.,  Majorca,  Minorca, 
Ivica,  Formentera,  and  CaJbrera,  Majorca  is  the  largest,  and  con- 
tains the  chief  town,  Palma,  None  of  them  are  low,  whilst  Maiorca 
and  Ivica  are  very  mountainous.  In  the  former  there  is  a  village, 
ealled  Banalboufar,  situated  on  the  top  of  so  steep  a  mountain  tha^ 

>  Hoir  great  an  impediment  to  tbe  development  of  the  resources  of  Spain  is  the  - 
of  roada,  is  illastrated  by  Cardona.  That  place  is  only  sixty  miles  fh>m  Baroer 
nules  laden  with  salt  take  six  days  to  travel  the  mountain-path  hetireen  tl^*" 
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the  only  access  to  it  is  by  a  staircase.  The  coasts  of  all  the  islands 
are  rocicy,  and  contain  some  excellent  natural  harbonrs,  the  best  of 
which  is  Port  Mahpn^  in  Minorca.  The  soil  is  generally  good ;  the 
produce  of  the  vines  and  fruit-trees  is  the  chief  export ;  coral  is 
fished  up  in  the  Bay  of  Alcudia,  in  Majorca ;  and  the  pottery  of 
these  islands  is  much  esteemed.  They  import  com  and  cattle :  these 
necessaries  not  being  produced  in  quantity  sufficient  for  the  in- 
habitants. 

The  Canary  islands,  though  belonging  physically  to  Africa,  are, 
in  respect  of  population  and  administration,  Spanish  and  domestic. 
Tliey  were  the  "  Fortunate  Islands"  of  the  ancients.  They  are  of 
volcanic  origin  and  mountainous,  and  have  a  delightful  climate,  to 
which,  however,  there  is  a  great  drawback  of  occasional  droughts, 
lasting  sometimes  for  several  years.  These  droughts  are  parti- 
cularly severe  in  the  eastern  islands  of  the  fi;roups,  which  suffer 
besides  from  hot  desert  winds,  and  from  the  Tocnsts  which  these 
bring.  One  of  the  Cuiaries,  Fiierteventura,  contains  sandy  plains,  to 
traverse  which  the  camel  is  required,  as  on  the  adjoining  mainland. 
The  largest  island  is  the  Grand  Uanary,  so  fertile  as  to  be  considered 
the  granary  of  the  group ;  its  chief  town,  Palmas,  is  the  only  one  in 
the  Canaries  with  a  population  exceeding  10,000.  Ferro^  the  most 
westerly  of  the  group,  also  the  smallest  and  most  barren,  is  remark- 
able on  account  of  its  meridan  having  been  formerly  employed  by  all 
geographers  as  the  first.  Teneriffe  is  rendered  conspicuous  by  its 
snow-capped  peak,  which  rises  more  than  12,000  feet  above  the 
ocean  level;  the  crater  is  quiescent,  but  aqueous  vapours  issue 
from  crevices.  Santa  Cruz  contains  the  governor's  residence,  and 
the  centre  of  trade  for  the  whole  group  :  wine,  vanilla,  and  archil, 
are  the  principal  exports.  Santa  Uruz  is  also  a  sort  of  ocean 
caravans  era  for  ships  sailing  between  Spain  and  the  East  or  West 
Indies. 

SUPPLEMENTARY  MATTER. 

Charader. — ^The  national  characteristics  of  the  Spaniard  are  indolence, 
pride,  and  an  inordinate  love  of  ecclesiastical  pageants  and  public  amuse- 
ments. If  pride  in  the  Spaniard  minister  to  an  indolent  disposition,  to 
irritability  and  revenge,  on  the  one  hand ;  on  the  other,  it  has  a  share  in 
many  of  his  excellencies,  as  in  his  dignified  bearing,  his  firmness  and 
generosity.  Owing  to  the  abundance  of  fruit,  and  the  simplietty  of  a 
Spaniard's  wants,  he  does  not  nay  for  indolence  by  discomfort  The  siesia 
or  after-dinner  sleep,  daring  wnich  a  Spanish  town  is  as  quiet  in  the  after- 
noon as  an  English  one  at  midnight,  is  justified  by  the  great  heat  of  summer. 
Bullfights,  the  historical  continuation  of  the  gladiatorial  shows  of  the 
Romans,  and  dancing  in  the  open  air,  are  the  favourite  amusements. 

Literature, — The  literature  of  Spain  is  remarkably  one-sided,  being  very 
deficient  in  works  on  science  and  philosophy,  and  rich  only  in  poetry  and 
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romance.  The  most  fiunoos  ronuuice  is  the  Bon  Quixois  of  Cenrantei : 
the  most  fenile  dramatist,  not  only  of  Spain,  bnt  of  the  world,  was  Lope 
de  Vega,  who  could  invent  and  write  a  play  in  twenty-four  hours,  and 
enriched  the  Spainsh  theatre  with  no  fewer  than  2000  complete  dramas ; 
but  Calderon,  who  succeeded  him,  is  usually  considered  the  Bhakspere  of 
Spanish  literature.  The  most  flourishing  period  of  Spanish  literature, 
Tiz.,  from  the  middle  of  the  sixteenth  to  that  of  the  seventeenth  century, 
during  which  these  three  most  distinguished  writers  appeared,  coincides 
with  the  most  flourishing  period  of  the  Spanish  empire. 

FOREIGN  POSSESSIONS. 

Ih  Asia. 
The  Philippine   Islands,  the  Marianas,  and  CaroUnas,  all 
in  the  East  Indian  Archipelago,     . 

Ih.  Africa. 
Geuta,  opposite  Gibraltar, 
The  islanda  of  Fernando  Po  and  Annobon, 
Guinea, 

Ih  Amkhioa. 

Cuba, 

Porto  Rico, 


In  the  Gulf  of 


2,800,000 

10,000 
6,000 

1,600,000 
880,000 

4,696,000 
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Area,  somewhat  more  than  that  of  Scotland. 
Pop.,  Four  Millions,  more  by  a  million  than  that  of  Scotland. 

Political  Divisions. — For  administrative  purposes,  Portugal 
!s  divided  into  seventeen  districts ;  but  the  ancient  historical 
division  into  provinces  is  alone  subjoined. 

near  the  Cavado. 


EntreDouroeMinho,  Braga, 

Traz  OS  Montes,       .  Braganza, 

Beira,       .        .        .  Coimbra, . 

Estremadura,  .  Lisbon,    . 

Alentejo,  .        .  Evora, 

AlgaiTc,  .        .  Lagos, 


on  the  Ferrenza. 
on  the  Mondego. 
on  the  Tagus. 
on  an  elevated  plain, 
on  the  Atlantic. 


The  Azores  and  Madeira,  Angraand  FiuchaL 

■  When  the  dty  of  Oporto  wm  fonnded,  it  was  named  0  Jkfrto,  I.  e ,  ths  karhntr,  wltb  r^ 
fereneeto  a  more  aodent  piece  celled  Cele,  aitneted  on  a  hill  on  the  left  bank  of  the  Donro^ 
and  now  one  of  the  rabarba  of  Oporto.  Hence  the  name  Porto  Calo,  aftenrerdf  con 
nipted  into  Portugal,  was  given  to  a  dlatrict  comprising  Entre  Douro  e  Minho,  Trac  oi 
liontee,  and  part  of  Belra,  whieh  was  the  whole  territory  of  the  monarehy  at  lt«  fonnda- 
tion,  te  the  twelfth  oentnry.  Snoeessive  proTinoes  were  eonquered  from  the  Moort, !»  * 
the  name  of  the  original  territory  always  eontlnned  to  be  the  name  of  the  kloS"^^ 
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Plains  and  Mountains. — ^There  are  two  considerable  plains 
in  Portugal,  one  in  Alentejo,  south  of  the  Tagus,  and  another, 
the  smaller  of  the  two,  in  Beira.  In  Beira  are  also  the  highest 
mountains ;  they  rise  7000  feet  above  the  level  of  the  sea,  and 
are  covered  with  snow  during  the  greater  part  of  the  year. 

Large  Towns.— Nearly  one-twelfth  of  the  whole  population 
is  contained  in  the  cities  of  Lisbon  and  Oporto,  The  former, 
the  capital  of  Portugal,  is  by  far  the  largest  town  in  the  king- 
dom. Like  most  Portuguese  towns,  it  disappoints  the  expecta- 
tions raised  by  a  distant  view.  Scattered  over  an  amphitheatre 
of  hills,  it  forms  a  striking  object  in  the  landscape ;  but  the 
houses  are  mean,  and  the  streets  both  narrow  and  dirty.  The 
earthquake  of  1755,  which  destroyed  great  part  of  the  city,  and 
60,000  of  the  inhabitants,  is  the  most  violent  which  modem 
Europe  has  witnessed.  It  shook  all  Europe,  moving  every 
lake  and  firth  in  the  British  islands ;  destroyed  nearly  10,000 
people  in  one  town  of  Morocco ;  produced  a  rise  and  fall  of  ten 
feet  in  the  sea  at  Madeira ;  and  affected,  even  the  West  India 
islands.  Opposite  Lisbon,  the  estuary  of  the  Tagus,  being  five 
miles  wide,  looks  like  a  sea,  and  forms  a  harbour  that  could 
receive  all  the  fleets  of  the  world.  Along  the  entire  northern 
shore  of  this  estuary,  from  Lisbon  to  Abrantes,  is  a  succession 
of  the  most  beautiful  gardens  and  vineyards.  Oporto  is  in 
every  respect  the  second  city  in  the  kingdom ;  it  is  the  chief 
mart  of  exchange  with  England,  the  staple  export  being  port 
wine.  No  other  town  in  Portugal  has  a  population  much  ex- 
ceeding 20,000. 

principal  towns  in  PORTUGAL. 
Lisbon,    .  224,000        Coimbra,       .     18,000        Louie,     .     12,000 
Oporto,    .     86,000        Setubal,        .     13,000        Evora,     .     12,000 
Funchal,.     30,000        FontaDelgada,  13,000        Klvas,     .     11,000 
Braga,     .     20,000 

TOPOGBAFHIGAL  DETAILS.^ 

1.  Entrb  Doxjeo  e  Minho,  i.e^  Between  the  Donro  and  Minho, 
often  simply  called  Minho. — Chief  town,  Braga,  the  archbishop  of 
which  is  primate  of  all  Portugal. 

■  These  are  given,  as  in  the  cue  of  France  end  Spidn,  aoeotding  to  the  ancient 
territorial  dirinioa  into  dz  pioTinoes.    The  modem  one  dlyides  Portugal  into  twice  aa 
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2.  Traz  OS  MoMTES,  t.0.,  Behind  the  Mountains.— Chief  town, 
Broffanssct,  the  original  seat  of  the  present  royal  family :  John,  Duke 
of  Braganza,  having  been  raised  to  the  throne  by  a  revolution  in  1640. 

3.  Beisa. — Chief  town,  Coimbra,  seat  of  the  only  Portuguese  uni- 
versity. 

4.  EsTREMADtJRA.— Chief  town,  itsfton.  JHorth  of  it  Torres  Vedrag, 
a  village  giving  n^me  to  the  famous  lines  of  defence,  by  which  Wel- 
lington saved  Lisbon  from  the  French.  Near  it  are  the  palace, 
church,  and  convent  of  Mafra,  the  Escurial  (p.  208)  of  Portugal. 
Still  nearer  Lisbon  is  CirUra^  the  summer  retreat  of  the  Portuguese 
nobility,  and  of  the  English  residents :  it  is  to  Lisbon  what  Richmond 
is  to  London.  Between  Cintra  and  Lisbon  is  an  aqueduct,  the  centre 
arch  of  which  is  230  feet  high.'  South  of  the  Tagus,  Setuhal,  called 
Bt.  Ubes  in  England ;  it  exports  great  quantities  of  bay -salt. 

5.  Alentejo,  ».«.,  Beyond  the  Tagus. — Chief  town,  Evora.  Ehxu 
is  a  frontier  fortress,  opposite  the  Spanish  one  of  Badajoz. 

6.  Algarve,  !.«.,  (in  Arabic)  the  west. — Lagos,  the  chief  town,  and 
Fearo,  are  both  mainly  supported  by  very  productive  fisheries  of 
pilchard,  tunny,  and  anchovy.  Off  Cape  St.  Vincent,  Sir  John  Jervis 
defeated  the  Spanish  fleet  in  1797.  North  of  Faro  is  LouU^  a 
fortified  town. 

7.  Islands. — ^The  Azores,  due  west  of  Portugal,  are  volcanic ;  some 
of  them  have  even  arisen  from  the  sea  since  their  discovery  (1439). 
Wine  and  fruits  are  their  chief  produce.  St  MichaeVs,  the  largest, 
gives  name  to  the  finest  oranges ;  its  capital,  PofUa  Delgada,  a  town 
of  13,000  inhabitants,  has  an  English  church  and  burying-ground. 
In  one  part  of  the  island  are  springs  so  hot  that  an  egg  can  be  boiled 
in  them  in  two  minutes;  and  near  these  springs  is  a  muddy  crater, 
the  boiling  of  which  makes  a  greater  noise  than  the  waves.  Terceira 
^ntains  Angra,  which  is  the  capital  of  the  group,  though  a  smaller 
town  than  Ponta  Delgada.  Fayed  contains  the  best  harbour,  and  is 
much  frequented  by  homeward-bound  vessels  from  India. 

Madeiraf  situated  due  west  of  Morocco,  is  larger  than  any  of 
the  Azores,  but  mountainous  like  them.  Wine  is  the  chief  produce. 
Two-thirds  of  the  grain  consumed  are  imported  from  America  and 
the  Azores  ;  but  chestnuts,  which  grow  abundantly  on  the  mountains, 
form  the  principal  food  of  the  peasantry.  The  climate  is  char- 
acterized by  a  rare  uniformity  of  temperature,  on  which  account  it  is 
a  &vourite  resort  for  invalids,  particularly  for  consumptive  patients, 

1  See  p.  62.    Newtastle-npon-TTne. 

•  Madeira  meeas  wood;  end  the  island  was  so  caUed  becanse  it  was  eovered  v*^^ 
wood  when  discovered  by  the  Portugnese  in  the  fifteenth  centoij.    The  wood  f 
fire,  and  the  conflagration  lasted  five  years. 
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from  November  to  June.     Funekal,  on  the  soath  side  of  the  island, 
is  the  capital,  pop.  80,000. 

BUPPLEMENTABT  MATTEB. 

Portugal  compared  foith  Spain. — ^Tfae  fortones  of  Portagal  hare  been 
Tery  Bimilar  to  those  of  Soain,  and  nearly  coincident  with  them  in  the 
time  of  tiieir  rise  and  £bliL  The  foreign  commerce,  which  once  raised 
Portugal  to  the  first  rank  among  European  states,  is  now  very  limited. 
The  same  indolence  clings  to  the  Portagae^e  as  to  the  Spaniard ;  and  if 
the  former  wants  the  pride  of  the  latter,  neither  is  he  so  manly.  The 
most  important  part  or  Portuguese  Hteratnre  is  poetry,  and  the  work 
which  stands  conspicuons  above  all  others  is  the  Lunaa  of  Gamoens,  an 
epic  poem  in  celebration  of  Portuguese  glor^,  which  was  at  its  height 
during  the  sixteenth  century,  when  the  poet  lived.  The  only  one  of  the 
fine  arts  in  which  the  Portuguese  excel  is  music ;  in  this  they  axe  inJEerior 
only  to  the  Italians. 

FOBEION  F088E8S10MS. 

Tv  Asia. 

Goa,  Salcete,  Diu  in  Hindostan,           .                                 .  400,000 
Kambing  Island,   and  northeni  part  of  Timor,  in  the  East 

Indian  Archipelago, .......  850,000 

Macao,  in  China,           ......  80,000 

In  Africa, 

Cape  Yerd  Islands, 85,000^ 

Senegambia  settlements,           .            .                                   .  1,000 

Prince's  Island  and  St  Thomas  in  the  Gulf  of  Guinea,          .  12,000 

Angola,  Benguela,  and  Mossamedes,   ....  2,000,000 

Mozambique  Coast,       .           .            ....  800,000 

8,678,000 

CLASSIPICATION  OP  THE  TOWNS   AND  EEHABKABLE  PLACES  IN  THE 
IBERIAN  PENINSULA,  ACCORDINa  TO  THE  BIYEB  BASINS. 

BiDASSOA,    .    Fontarabia. 

Nbrva,    .    .    Bilboa. 

OviA, .    .    .    Oviedo. 

Ulla,     .    .     Santiago,  on  a  trib. 

Cavado,  .    .    Braga. 

DouBO,   .    .    Oporta 

Trib,  r,  b,  Braganza,  on  trib.  of  the  Sabor. 

Leon,  on  trib.  of  the  Eda. 

Yalladolid,  on  the  Pisuerga. 

Burgos,  on  trib.  of  the  Pisuerga. 
Trib,  I  b,  Qudad  Rodrigo,  on  the  Agueda. 

Salamanca,  on  the  Tonnes. 

Segovia,  on  the  Eresma. 
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MoRDBGO,    .    Onmbnu 

Taoto,    .    .    Lisbon,  Toledo,  Aranjnes. 

Trib,  r.  6.  Placencia,  on  trib.  of  the  Alagou 
«  «i        «  ,    Madrid,  on  the  Mantanares. 

GuADiANA,  .    Elvas,  Badaios,  Gudad  Real. 
GuADALQUiYiB,  Seville,  Gbrdova. 

Trib.  I  b,  Granada,  on  the  XeniL 
Begura,   .    ,    Mnrcia. 
GuADALAYiAR,  Valencia. 
Ebro,      .    .    SaragoBsa,  Vittoria. 

Trib.  L  b,  Pampelnna,  on  the  Arga. 
Llobreoat,  .    Cardona,  on  trib.  of  the  Llobregat 

MARITIME  TOWNS. 

Bay  of  -Bwcay.— Santander. 

Aiiantui.---Ferro\,  Corunna,  Setubal,  Lagos,  Faro,PaloB,  Qidiz,Trafalear, 
Angra,  Ponta  Delgada,  Funchal.  »  i  » xx»i«g»r, 

Mediterranean,--Tai^  Malaga,  CarUiagena,  AUcante,  MuTFiedro, 
Tarragona,  Barcelona,  Pahna,  Port  Mahon. 


SWITZERLAND. 

«      ,    .      r«       Area,  about  half  that  of  Scothmd. 

Population,  Two  and  a-half  Millons,  nearly  equal  to  that  of  Scotland. 

Political  Divisions.— The  22  cantons  of  Switzerland  are  sub- 

joined according  to  the  river-basins : — 

Basin  of  the  Mine. 

Chief  Towns. 

Grisons, 

Goire,  .      .      .      on  the  Bhine. 

St  Gall,     . 

St.  Gall,     .      .      on  the  Steinach. 

Appenzell  . 
Thurgau,    . 

Appenzell,        .      on  the  Sittem. 
Frauenfeld,       .      on  the  Murg. 

Schaffhansen, 

Sohaffhausen,  .      on  the  Rhine. 

Basle, 

Basle,         .      .      on  the  Bhine. 

Basin  Oj 

fthe  Aar  and  its  left  bank  Tributarie8. 

Berne, 

Berne,        .      .     on  the  Aar. 

Friburg,  .  .        . 

Friburg,      .      .      on  the  Sarine. 

Neufchatel, 

Neufchatel,       .     on  lAke  Neufchatel. 

Soleure, 

Soleure,      .            on  the  Aar. 

Aargau,     . 

Aarau,        .            on  the  Aar. 

Basin  of  the  Beuss. 

Uri,    .        .       . 

Altorf,        .      .      on  the  Reuse. 

Unterwalden,     . 

Stanz,         .      .      near  the  Aa. 

Lucerne,     . 

Lucerne,    .      .      on  Lake  Lucerr 

55iig,  .        .        . 

Zug,          •      .      onLakeZug 
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Basin  of  the  LimmaL 
Chtef  Towns. 
Glanu,  .       .        Glaras.  ontheLdnth. 

Schweiz,     •        .       ,        Bchweic,    .      .      near  the  Maotta. 
Zarichf       .        .        •       Zurich,       .      .      on  the  limmat. 

Basin  of  the  Bhone. 

Yalais,       •        ,        .        6ion,  .      .  near  the  Rhone. 

Vaud,         .        .        .        Lamann,    .      .  ontheLakeofGeneTa. 

Geneva,      .        .        .        Geneva,     .      .  on  the  Lake  of  Geneva. 

Basin  of  the  Ticino, 
Ticino,       •        .        «        Lagano,     •      .      on  Lake  Lugano. 

CoNFiGUKATioN  AND  ScENERY.  —  Switzerland  is  the  most 
mountainous  country  in  Europe.  One-third  of  its  surface  is  at 
such  an  elevation  as  to  be  uninhabitable.  Compared  with  the 
southern  cantons,  which  are  in  the  highest  degree  mountainous, 
the  north-eastern  are  only  hilly,  and  the  great  valley  between 
the  Jura  mountains  and  the  Bernese  Alps  is  but  a  plain.  The 
highest  peak  in  Switzerland  is  the  Finster  Aarhom  (fully  14,000 
feet),  one  of  the  Bernese  Alps  (p.  33.)  Near  it  is  the  region  of 
the  Furca  Pass,^  whence  the  valleys  form  and  the  waters  descend 
on  every  side.  All  the  rivers  flowing  from  this  region  traverse 
lakes  in  an  early  part  of  their  course ;  the  Rhine  (p.  37)  and 
the  Rhone,  the  two  largest  rivers,  finding  their  way  to  the  two 
largest  lakes,  viz.,  those  of  Constance  and  Geneva  respectively. 
Southwards,  the  Ticino  flows  to  Lake  Maggiore.  Northwards, 
the  Aar,  which  is  by  far  the  largest  river  exclusively  Swiss,  and 
its  tributaries,  convey  to  the  Rhine  the  drainage  of  all  the  other 
Swiss  lakes,  the  chief  being  those  of  Neufchatel,  Lucerne,  and 
Zurich ;  excepting  the  very  small  ones  in  that  portion  of  the 
Grisons  called  Engadine,  the  outflow  of  which  is  conveyed  by 
the  Inn  to  the  Danube.  Even  the  larger  of  the  Swiss  laJ^es  are 
vastly  inferior  in  size  to  those  of  Russia  and  Sweden  (p.  34) ; 
but  they  are  unrivalled  for  beautiful  scenery,  and,  together  with 
the  mountains,  attract  more  tourists  to  Switzerland  than  visit 
any  other  country.  The  mountains,  by  their  great  height,  bring 
summer  and  winter  within  view,  and  within  a  day's  journey  of 
each  other.      One  of  the  greatest  curiosities  is  that  called 

1  Furca  is  a  monntain  to  caUed  from  Ita  reiemblaiioe  to  a  /orkf  the  sammit  bdng  dl- 
^  into  two  peaks. 
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Martinsloch,  in  Glarus,  a  large  ronnd  hole  in  the  Falsberg 
Mountain,  through  which,  as  through  a  funnel,  the  sun  may 
he  seen  on  the  dd,  4th,  and  5th  of  March ;  and  again  on  the  14th, 
15th,  and  16th  of  September.  Of  all  the  cantons,  Ticino  enjoys 
the  mildest  climate  ;  figs  and  olives  come  to  perfection  there  in 
favourite  'spots.  The  only  drawback  in  Swiss  scenery  is  the 
turfoid  character  of  the  rivers.  Fed  by  glaciers,  they  are 
larger  in  summer  than  in  winter,  and  hold  in  suspension  a  great 
quantity  of  mineral  matter,  ground  by  the  glaciers  into  the  finest 
powder.  The  lakes  are  also  larger  in  summer  than  in  winter ; 
but  the  larger  ones  do  not,  like  the  rivers,  become  turbid.  The 
Rhone,  which  enters  the  lake  of  Geneva  muddy,  leaves  it  blue. 
In  the  more  confined  valleys,  cretinism,  a  sort  of  idiocy  ac- 
companied by  goitre,  t.e.,  Derbyshire  neck,  is  conmion:  it  is 
attributed  by  some  to  the  drinking  of  snow  water. 

Produce. — ^AU  sorts  of  industry  are  carried  on  with  activity 
and  skill  in  Switzerland.  Com  is  imported  simply  because 
there  is  not  room  to  grow  enough  of  it ;  but  cattle  are  exported. 
As  the  humidity  of  the  soil  in  the  lower  grounds  is  constantly 
renewed  during  summer  by  the  melting  of  the  mountain  snows, 
the  pastures  are  always  green.  In  search  of  fodder,  the  Swiss 
peasant  climbs  into  Alpine  nooks  inaccessible  even  to  the  goat, 
cuts  the  grass  that  may  be  growing  there,  and,  when  it  has  be- 
come hay,  throws  it  down  the  precipice  to  some  more  accessible 
spot  In  summer,  the  cattle  are  driven  high  up  the  mountains, 
where  there  are  no  villages,  and  only  temporary  log-huts  for  the 
herdsmen.  Cheese  is  the  principal  produce  of  the  Swiss  dairies. 
Besides  pasture,  the  mountains  supply  timber  in  such  quantities, 
that,  although  wood  is  the  building  material  in  common  use, 
and  almost  the  only  fuel  in  the  country,  there  is  still  a  surplus 
for  exportation.     The  chamois  is  hunted. 

•  Manufactures. — ^Though  coal  is  both  scarce  and  of  inferior 
quality,  and  the  ironworks  are  not  extensive,  yet  silk  and  cotton 
fabrics  are  produced  in  considerable  quantities ;  but  the  manu- 
factures more  particularly  characteristic  of  the  Swiss  are  thr 
of  watches,  jewellery,  and  musical  boxes.    It  is  a  mark  of  ^ 
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excellence  in  the  products  of  Swiss  industry,  that,  altliongh, 
having  no  seaboard,  Switzerland  cannot  hold  direct  or  inexpen- 
sive intercourse  with  distant  nations,  yet  its  manufiEustures  are 
distributed  throughout  all  the  countries  washed  by  the  Atlantic 
and  the  Mediterranean.  Steamers  ply  both  on  the  Lake  of 
(reneva  and  on  Lake  Constance ;  but  the  Rhone,  not  being 
navigable  immediately  below  Geneva,  does  not  compete  with 
the  Rhine  as  an  outlet  for  the  surplus  produce  of  the  country. 
Accordingly,  the  chief  emporium  is  Basle,  situated  where  the 
Rhine  leaves  the  Swiss  territory. 

PRINCIPAL  TOWNS  IN  SWITZERLAND. 

Geneva,     .    42,000        Berne,  .    .  30,000        Zurich,  .    •  20,000 
Basle,    .    .    38,000       LaoBaxine, .  21,000       8t  QaU,      .  15,000 

QUESTIONS  ON  THE  MAP. 
1.  Name  the  countries  conterminoiu  with  Switzerland,  diyiding  Its 
frontier  into  the  three  intervals  marked  lespectively  by  the  points  where 
the  Bhone,  the  Bhine,  and  the  Inn  leave  the  Swiss  territory.  2.  Name 
the  four  German  provinces  bordering  on  the  Lake  of  Constance,  and  the 
one  Italian  province  bordering  on  the  Lake  of  Geneva.  3.  Name  the  five 
cantons  which  meet  in  the  region  of  the  Furca  Pass,  taking  the  Finster 
Aarhom,  and  Momit  St  Gothard,  as  respectively  the  western  and  eastern 
extremities  of  that  region.  4.  Name  the  four  cantons  around  the  Lake 
of  Lucerne. 

TOPOGRAPHICAL  DETAILS. 

SCHWEIZ. — Of  the  twenty-two  cantons  into  which  Switzerland  is 
divided,  Schweiz  is  the  one  which  gives  name  to  the  whole  country, 
Schweiz  being  in  German  the  name  of  the  whole  country,  as  Schweiz 
is  of  one  canton.  Switzerland  was  incorporated  with  the  German 
empire  from  1032  till  1307,  when  the  struggle  for  independence  com- 
menced; and  as  the  first  blow  was  struck  m  the  canton  of  Schweiz, 
its  name  was  afterwards  extended  to  the  whole  confederation.  At  the 
northern  extremity  of  Lake  Lucerne,  in  the  canton  of  Schweiz,  is 
KusatuKht,  near  which  is  a  chapel  on  the  spot  where  William  Tell 
shot  the  Austrian  governor,  Gessler.  In  the  neighbouring  canton  of 
Uri  is  Altorff  where  William  Tell  shot  the  apple  off  his  son's  head : 
two  fountains  mark  the  spot  where  father  and  son  are  supposed  re- 
spectively to  have  stood.  The  three  most  signal  victories  of  the 
Swiss  over  the  Austrians  were  won  at  Morgarten,  Zug,  in  1315; 
Sempach,  near  the  town  of  Lucerne,  in  1386 ;  and  at  Nae^ls,  GlaruSi 

Geneva.— The  city  of  Geneva,  situated  on  a  river-island,  sur- 
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passes  all  the  other  towns  of  Switzerland  m  interest  as  well  as  in 
population.  It  is  one  of  the  oldest  in  Europe,  being  mentioned  in 
the  CommerUartea  of  Julius  Caesar.  Having  always  opened  its  gates 
to  the  persecuted  of  other  countries,  it  has  been  the  asylum  of  many 
religious,  political,  and  literary  characters  of  eminence,  whose  resi- 
dence there  has  added  to  its  renown.  It  is  the  burial-place  of  Calvin, 
as  it  was  also  the  chief  scene  of  his  labours.  The  excellence  of  its 
educational  institutions,  and  the  beauty  of  its  suburbs,  render  it  an 
attractive  residence.  Lavsanne,  in  the  neighbouring  canton  of  Vaud, 
has  similar  attractions,  and  is  also  much  frequented. 

Other  Towns. — Friburg,  capital  of  the  canton  so  called,  is  built 
on  hills  so  steep  that  the  horizontal  streets  communicate  with  each 
other  by  staircases.  Gruytre^  in  the  south  of  the  same  canton,  gives 
name  to  a  cheese  which  is  largely  exported.  Berne  is  said  to  be  so 
called  from  the  German  haeren,  t.e..  bears,  a  bear  being  in  the  arms 
of  the  canton  :  bears  are  kept  as  a  public  spectacle  in  the  town  of 
Berne.  Near  to  Lauterhrunneny  in  tne  south  of  Berne,  is  the  water- 
fall of  Staubbach,  850  feet  high,  the  loftiest  in  Switzerland.  The 
cataract  of  the  Rhine,  about  a  league  below  SdiaffhauseUy  though 
only  fifty  feet  high,  is  much  more  imposing,  owing  to  the  greater 
▼clume  of  water.  The  town  of  Schaffhausen  owes  all  its  importance 
to  the  proximity  of  this  cataract.  All  boats  from  the  Lake  of  Con- 
stance stop  at  Schaffhausen,  and  the  goods  are  carried  overland  for 
re-shipment  below  the  cataract.  BaaU  is  a  still  more  important  centre 
of  the  transit  trade,  being  the  terminus  of  three  great  railways,  one 
along  the  right  bank  of  the  Khine  to  Frankfort-on-the-Main,  another 
along  the  left  bank  to  Strasburg,  and  a  third  vid  Dijon  to  Paris. 
In  Zurich,  sometimes  called  the  Athens  of  Switzerland  from  the  ac- 
tivity of  its  press,  the  famous  Lavater  was  pastor  for  23  years.  On 
the  Aar,  near  its  confluence  with  the  Reuss,  is  the  castle  of  Hap8- 
burg,  the  original  seat  of  the  present  imperial  family  of  Austria. 

CI«ASS1FICATI0N   OF  TOWNS  AND  REMARKABLE   PLACES   IN 
SWITZERLAND,  ACCORDING    TO   THE   RIVER   BASINS. 

Rbikb,   .    .    Basle,  Schaffhausen. 

Trib.  I  b,  Aarau,  Soleure,  Berne,  qs^the  Aar :  Zurich,  on 
the  Limmat :  Lucerne,  Altorf,  Eussnacht,  on  the 
Reuss :  St.  Gall,  on  the  Steinach :  Lauterbrun- 
nen,  on  the  Lutschine ;  and  Friburg,  Gruyere, 
on  the  Sarine,  tribs.  of  the  Aar:  Schweiz,  near 
the  Muotta,  trib.  to  the  Reuss:  Glarus,  on  the 
Linth,  trib.  to  the  Limmat:  Frauenfeld,  on  the 
Mung;  and  Appenzell  on  the  Sittem,  tribs.  ot 
the  Thur. 

Boose,  .    .    Geneva  and  Lausanne,  on  the  Lake  of  Geneva. 
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8UPPLSMENTAR7  MATTEB. 

OovemmerU.'^The  cantons  of  Switzerland  are  independent  of  one  ano- 
ther in  regard  to  all  merely  cantonal  matters.  Tliej  have  Tarioas  oon- 
Btitutions.  The  electoral  suffrage  is  widely  extended  in  them  all;  and  in 
some  of  them  no  act  of  the  legislature  becomes  law  till  it  has  received 
the  sanction  of  the  majority  of  the  whole  people  assembled.  For  the  par- 
poses  of  general  government,  the  Swiss  Ointons  form  a  confederation,  the 
afiairs  of  which  are  managed  by  a  Federal  Assembly  and  a  Federal 
Council,  both  of  which  have  their  seat  at  Berne.  The  Federal  Assembly 
18  the  legislature  of  the  Confederation,  and  consists  of  two  houses,  the 
lower  being  called  the  National  Council,  and  the  upper  the  Council  of 
State  or  Senate.  The  Federal  Council  is  the  ministiy  of  the  Confedera- 
tion; it  consists  of  seven  members,  who  are  chosen  by  the  Federal  As* 
sembly. 

Points  of  difference  among  the  Swiss. — ^The  Swiss  confederation  has  lasted 
longer  than  any  other  confederation  of  small  yet  thoroughly  independent 
adjacent  communities ;  and  this  is  the  more  remarkable,  as  the  population 
is  divided  in  race,  language,  and  religion.  The  cantons  around  the  Lake 
of  Lucerne,  as  also  Yalais  and  Ticino,  are  exclusively  Roman-catholic; 
but  the  majority  of  the  entire  population  of  Switzerland  is  Protestant. 
The  western  cantons,  in  which  manufactures  are  most  flourishing,  and 
education  most  advanced,  are  almost  exclusively  Protestant.  The  affi- 
nities of  race  are  indicated  by  the  diversities  of  language.  Three- 
fourths  of  the  population  speak  German,  in  which  language  the  discus- 
sions of  the  Diet  are  carried  on ;  the  inhabitants  of  the  western  cantons 
speak  French,  and  those  of  Ticino,  Italian ;  whilst  in  the  Orisons,  towards 
tne  source  of  the  Rhine,  and  in  the  district  called  Engadine,  towards  the 
source  of  the  Inn,  there  prevails  a  dialect  called  Bomanseh,  which  is  less 
removed  from  the  Latin  than  either  French  or  Italian. 

Character. — Notwithstanding  the  diversity  of  race  among  the  Swiss, 
they  have  a  common  national  character,  in  which  frankness,  industry, 
bravery,  and  love  of  country  are  the  principal  features.    Because  the  body- 

Siards  of  European  despots  have  often  oeen  composed  of  Swiss  troops, 
eir  military  character  has  been  reproached  with  mercenariness ;  on  the 
other  hand,  tneir  selection  for  such  service  is  a  tribute  paid  to  their  courage 
and  fidelity.  In  French,  Suisse  is  now  a  common  name  for  a  porter  or 
doorkeeper. 
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Area  nearly  equal  to  that  of  the  British  Islands. 
Population,  Twenty-five  Millions. 

PoLXTicAL  Divisions. — Great,  changes  have  taken  place  in 
the  map  of  Italy  since  1858,  when  it  contained  eight  political 
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divisions,  viz.,  the  Kingdom  of  Sardinia,  Lombardo-Yenetia  held 
by  Austria,  the  Grand-duchy  of  Tuscany,  the  Papal  States,  the 
Kingdom  of  Naples  or  of  the  Two  Sicilies,  the  Duchies  of  Modena 
and  Parma,  and  the  Republic  of  San  Marino.  By  successive 
annexations,  detailed  in  p.  227,  the  Kingdom  of  Sardinia  has 
grown  into  the  Eangdom  of  Italy,  which  embraces  all  the  old 
political  divisions  excepting  the  Republic  of  San  Marino,  and  the 
Papal  States  reduced  now  to  five  provinces  on  the  lower  Tiber. 


Kingdom  of  Italy,      . 
Papal  States, 
Bepablic  of  San  Marmo, 


Popnlfttion. 

Capitals. 

24,200,000 

Florence,   .    on  the  Amo. 

700,000 

Eome,    .    .    on  the  Tiber. 

8,000 

San  Marina 

24,908,000 


TABLE   OP  THE  PRINCIPAL  NATURAL  FEATURES  IN  ITALY. 


West  Coast 

Interior, 

East  Coast. 

Capea^  Islands,  Bays,  cCu, 

Mountains  and 

Capes^  Islands,  Bays,  <&e. 

^     and  Bivers. 

lakes. 

and  Bivers, 

L.  Garda. 

Adige    .    .    .    R. 

L.  Como. 

L.  Magffiore. 

Po     .    .    .    .    R. 

B.  Gulf  of  Genoa. 

Maritime  Alps  M. 

B.  GulfofSpezzia. 

Apennines  .    M. 

Amo     .    .    .    K. 

Elba     .    .         I. 

L.  Perugia. 

Corsica  (France)  1. 

L.  Bolsena. 

a  Oorso. 

B.  Straits  of  Bonifacio. 

Monte  Como   M* 

C.  Cargana 

Tiber    .    .    .    R. 

Gran  Sasso 

Sardinia    .     .      I. 

d'ltalia    .    M. 

B.  GulfofManfredonia. 

C.  Spartivento. 
B.  GnlfofGaeta. 

C.  Leuca. 

L.  Celano. 

Voltumo    .     .    R 

B.  Gulf  of  Naples. 

Yesnyins    .    M. 

B.  GnlfofTaniDto. 

Ischia  and  Capri  I. 

B.  Gulf  of  Salema 

B.  GulfofSquillacet 

B.  GulfofPolicastro. 

~ 

C.  Spartivento. 
B.  Gulf  of  Catania. 

Lipari    ...    J. 

B.  Straits  of  Messina. 

iEtna     .    .    11. 

a  Passaro. 
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Partly  Ck>NTiNEKTAL,  pabtly  Pkninsulas. — ^Italj  is  one  of 
the  three  mountainous  peninsulas  in  which  Europe  terminates 
southwards.  Strictly  speaking,  it  is  partly  continental  and  partly 
peninsular.  Continental  Italy  comprises  the  wide-i^ireading 
basin  of  the  Po,  and  a  narrow  belt  of  land  along  the  Gulf  of 
Genoa.  What  remains  is  the  Peninsula  proper.  The  boundaries 
of  Italy,  the  Alps  and  the  sea,  are  exceedingly  simple,  and 
raider  it  one  of  the  most  strongly  marked  natural  divisions  in 
Europe. 

CoKFioirBATiON  OF  OojNTiNKHTAL  Italy. — ^The  leading  feature 
of  Continental  Italy  is  the  basin  of  the  Po.  Geologists  suppose 
that  the  sea  once  OTerflowed  it,  and  that  the  Alps  were  the  shore 
of  an  ancient  sea.  The  Po,  which  now  drains  it,  is  by  far  the 
largest  of  the  Italian  rivers,  and  is  navigable  throughout  almost 
its  whole  course.  Yet  it  is  not  much  navigated,  on  account  of 
the  rapidity  of  its  current,  whenever  its  feeders  are  swollen  by 
violent  rains,  or  by  the  melting  of  snow  among  the  mountains. 
These  feeders  bring  down  immense  quantities  of  earthy  matter, 
the  deposition  of  which  is  gradually  raising  the  river  bed.  Near 
to  Ferrara,  where  the  Po  branches  into  several  mouths,  the  surface 
of  the  river  is  thirty  feet  higher  than  the  a4jacent  roads,  and 
huge  embankments  alone  save  the  country  from  inundation.  The 
largest  accumulation  takes  place  where  the  river  current  is  lost  in 
the  sea;  and  the  Delta  of  the  Po  has  so  increased,  that  the 
Italian  coast-line  at  the  head  of  the  Adriatic  is  from  ten  to 
twenty  niiles  farther  out  now  than  it  was  at  the  commencement 
of  the  Christian  era.  The  town  of  Adria,  which  gave  name  to 
the  Adriatic,  was  a  naval  station  under  the  Boman  emperors ;  it 
is  now  fourteen  miles  inland  on  a  branch  of  the  Adige.  Th« 
Duchy  of  Genoa,  as  it  is  called,  varies  in  breadth  from  six  to 
forty-four  miles.  This  narrow  breadth,  where  greatest,  is  divided 
into  two  by  a  curve  of  the  Apennines,  which  occupy  the  greater 
part  of  the  surface.  These  mountains  contain  fine  wood  and 
pasture ;  but  the  immediate  sea-coast  is  alone  fertile. 

CoNFiGimATiON  OF  PsNiNSULAB  Italy. — The  Configuration  of 
.  the  peninsula  proper  is  the  opposite  of  that  of  continental  Italy. 
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In  the  latter,  a  wide-spreading  valley  occupies  tbe  centre,  and 
the  mountains  lie  along  the  outskirts ;  but  in  peninsular  Italy, 
mounttiuns  occupy  the  centre,  and  plains  lie  along  on  either  side. 
These  mountains  are  the  Apennines,  which,  with  their  offshoots, 
penetrate  even  into  the  spur,  heel,  and  toes  of  the  boot,  as  the 
southern  extremity  of  the  peninsula  has  been  called  from  its  shape. 
Being  clothed,  and  sometimes  also  crowned  with  forests,  the  Apen- 
nines supply  abundance  of  fuel,  and,  where  the  sweet  chestnut 
prevails,  a  large  amount  of  food  to  the  peasantry.  In  the  king- 
dom of  Naples,  the  main  ridge  of  the  Apennines  lies  nearer  to  the 
Mediterranean  than  to  the  Adriatic;  the  case  is  just  reversed  in 
Tuscany  and  the  Papal  States,  between  the  shores  of  which  and 
the  Apennines  stretches  the  most  extensive  plain  in  peninsular 
Italy.  The  seaward  portion  of  this  plain,  called  Maremma  in  Tus- 
cany, Campagna  di  Roma  around  Rome,  and  the  Pontine  Marshes 
towards  the  Neapolitan  frontier,  is  to  a  great  extent  marshy,  and 
throughout  unhealthy :  the  worst  district  is  the  Pontine  Marshes ; 
even  to  travel  through  it  is  dangerous  in  summer.  The  only  other 
exception  to  the  general  salubrity  of  Italy  is  at  the  mouths  of  the 
Po,  where  also  there  is  a  good  deal  of  marshy  land.  Sheep  and 
oxen  are  not  affected  by  the  malaria  of  these  regions,  which  are 
consequently  given  up,  for  the  most  part,  to  pasture.  The  narrow 
peninsula  being  divided  longitudinally  by  mountains,  its  rivers 
aire  necessarily  on  a  small  scale.  The  most  important,  are  the 
Tiber,  which  flows  through  Rome ;  and  the  Amo,  which  flows 
through  Florence  and  Pisa.  Both  are  navigable  to  a  considerable 
distance  inland,  and  they  are  connected  by  a  canal.  The  configu- 
n&tion  of  the  great  Italian  islands,  Corsica  (belonging  to  France), 
Sardinia,  and  Sicily,  is  similar  to  that  of  the  peninsula  proper. 

Lake  District. — Continental  Italy  and  the  peninsula  proper 
liave  each  a  lake  district ;  but  the  lakes  of  the  former  surpass 
those  of  the  latter  in  size  and  beauty,  as  far  as  the  Alps  surpass 
the  Apennines  in  grandeur.  Those  of  continental  Italy,  are  Garda, 
Maggiore  or  Locarno,  Como,  and  Lugano  with  its  beautiful  Bor- 
romean  islands  all  lying  at  the  foot  of  the  Alps  in  Lombardy 
those  of  the  peninsula  proper,  are  Perugia,  Bolsena,  and  Bracci" 
in  the  Papal  States,  between  the  Apennines  and  the  westerr 
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CuMATB. — ^The  eleamess  of  the  atmosphere  in  Italy  gbes  a 
distinctness  to  objects  and  a  brightness  to  colours  which  have 
made  the  Italian  sky,  and  in  general  the  Italian  dimate,  pro- 
verbial for  beauty ;  and  the  mildness  of  its  winters,  especially 
along  the  western  shore,  as  compared  with  those  of  Cisalpine 
countries,  renders  it  a  fayoorite  winter  residence  with  invalids. 
On  the  other  hand,  if  the  winters  are  mild  they  are  exceedingly 
humid,  the  snow  storms  of  the  north  being  replaced  by  deluges  of 
rain.  Farther,  owing  to  the  extensive  distribution  of  mountains, 
there  are  few  places  over  which  cutting  winds  do  not  unexpectedly 
sweep  in  winter;  and  in  summer,  the  whole  western  shore  is 
exposed  to  the  sirocco,  which  makes  all  life,  animal  and  vegetable^ 
droop.  In  the  whole  Neapolitan  territory,  including  Sicily,  there 
applies  a  still  graver  objection  to  permanent  residence,  founded  on 
the  frequency  of  earthquakes.  The  danger,  however,  is  greatly 
lessened  by  the  neighbourhood  of  two  active  volcanoes,  Vesuvius, 
close  by  Naples,  nearly  4000  feet  high,  and  iBtna,  in  Sicily, 
nearly  11,000  feet  high.  The  upper  part  of  ^tna  is  covered 
with  snow  during  more  than  half  the  year. 

Staple  Produce. — Com,  wine,  and  oil,  are  staple  products  of 
Italy  as  of  France,  but  with  this  difference,  that  they  are  common 
to  all  Italy,  whereas  in  France  they  are  characteristic  respectively 
of  three  different  regions  (p.  1 83).  Although  the  peninsula  proper, 
and  especially  the  southern  half  of  it,  never  knows  the  rigours  of 
winter,  which  sometimes  do  visit  continental  Italy,  yet  the  superior 
industry  of  the  inhabitants  of  the  latter  have  won  fbr  it  the  ap- 
pellation of  the  Garden  of  Europe.  Terraces  retain  the  soil  of 
continental  Italy  on  the  mounl^  sides ;  canals  irrigate  the  plain  ; 
and  China  alone  furnishes  similar  examples  of  minute  industry  ap- 
plied to  agriculture.  A  fourth  staple  is  raw  silk,  more  of  which  is 
exported  from  Italy  than  from  any  other  country  in  Europe  ;  the 
management  of  it  too,  is  best  understood  in  continental  Italy. 
These  four  staples  are  frequently  grown  together  in  the  same 
6eld,  rows  of  vines,  olive-trees,  and  mulberries,  succeeding  one 
another  at  uniform  distances^  whilst  the  intervals  are  filled  with 
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com,  which  is  thought  to  grow  all  the  better  in  bo  sunny  a 
dimate  for  the  shade  thus  provided. 

SscoimABT  PBODncnoN& — Besides  these  staples,  rice  is  grown 
where  water  abounds,  especially  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Salerno ; 
a  ax  and  hemp  are  cultirated  extensively  for  the  sake  of  the  seed ; 
also  cotton  for  its  fibre,  especially  around  the  dty  of  Taranto. 
The  best  tobacco  is  grown  near  Cape  Leuca.  All  semi-tropical 
fruits  come  to  perfection,  oranges  and  lemons  being  as  native  to 
the  markets  of  Borne  and  Naples  as  apples  and  pears  are  to  our 
own.  In  the  extreme  south,  even  the  sugar-cane  has  been  tried 
with  success.  Among  the  more  peculiar  products  of  Italy,  may 
be  mentioned  saffron  and  manna.  A  species  of  ranunculus, 
found  in  Sardinia,  convulses  the  features  of  those  who  eat  it, 
Betting  the  lips  apart  as  in  laughter ;  hence  the  phrase,  sardonic 
rnniUj  to  denote  a  smile  which  is  not  hearty,  but  constrained  or 
malignant. 

Industry. — ^Only  in  continental  Italy  and  Tuscany  has  manu- 
facturing industry  been  developed  ;  the  townspeople  in  the  south 
are  given  up  to  indolence,  gambling,  and  licentiousness.  It  is 
characteristic  of  the  nation,  that  the  industry  even  of  continental 
Italy  is  directed  to  the  production  of  artides  of  luzuiy  rather 
than  of  use.  Of  textile  fabrics,  silk  is  the  most  important ;  the 
floap  of  Venice  is  much  esteemed  ;  personal  ornaments,  as  cameos 
and  coral  work,  all  sorts  of  jewellery,  perfumes,  liqueurs,  sweet- 
meats, and  maccaroni,  are  chief  artides.  It  seems  strange,  that  a 
country,  which  has  produced  a  greater  number  of  famous  painters 
and  sculptors  than  any  other,  should  be  far  behind  in  the  use- 
ful arts.  Italian  workmen,  of  whatever  trade,  are  generally  inferior 
to  those  of  other  countries  :  the  common  cart  is  still  a  lumbering 
waggon,  drawn  by  a  couple  of  awkwardly  yoked  oxen  ;  and  the 
wines  of  Italy  are  inferior  to  those  of  both  France  and  Germany, 
soldy  because  of  the  unskilful  manufacture.  More  attention  is 
paid  to  the  preparation  of  oil  at  Gallipoli,  in  the  heel  of  the  boot, 
than  anywrhere  else ;  but  in  Calabria,  the  olives,  instead  of  being 
gathered  firom  the  tree  in  December,  are  often  allowed  to  drop  f*" 
lie  on  the  ground  till  June  of  the  following  year.     This,  ho^^ 
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is  pardj  owing  to  a  restriction  on  the  manufactnTO,  the  peasants 
being  obliged  to  have  their  olives  crushed  at  the  baron  mills 
even  when  these  are  not  numerous  enough  for  the  wants  of  the 
district. 

Commerce. — C olonial  produce,  and  all  sorts  of  useful 
manufactured  articles,  are  imported,  while  the  chief  articles  of 
export  are  raw  silk,  rice,  fruits,  oil,  marble,  and  sulphur. 
Marbles  of  various  hues  abound  in  the  Genoese  and  Tuscan 
territories ;  Sicily  is  the  great  quarry  for  native  sulphur.  The 
home  trade  of  Italy  is  more  active  than  the  foreign ;  but  even 
the  home  trade  is  but  half  developed  in  the  southern  provinces^ 
owing  to  the  badness  and  insecurity  of  the  roads. 

Large  Towns. — ^The  population  of  the  towns  bears  a  larger 
proportion  to  that  of  the  country  in  Italy  than  anywhere  else  in 
Europe.  The  churches  are  the  great  ornament;  and  whereas 
the  outside  view  of  Italian,  as  of  Turkish  towns,  is  always  the 
best,  it  is  usually  the  inside  of  the  churches  which  claims  the 
highest  admiration.  Naples  excels  in  population  and  the  beauty 
of  its  site ;  Eome,  in  the  number  and  splendour  of  its  churches, 
though  the  cathedral  of  Milan,  and  the  church  of  St.  Mark's, 
Venice,  are  second  only  to  St.  Peter's ;  Florence,  in  galleries  of 
painting  and  sculpture,  and  in  amenity  as  a  residence ;  Genoa, 
in  commerce ;  Turin,  in  regularity  of  plan,  and  modernness  of 
aspect ;  Venice,  in  singularity,  of  which  silence  is  a  considerable 
element,  canals  taking  the  place  of  streets,  barges  and  gondolas 
doing  the  work  of  carts  and  carriages. 

Principal  Towns  in  Italy. — Rome  is  now  the  only  consider- 
able Italian  city  not  incorporated  with  the  kingdom  of  Italy. 

Naples,  on  the  Bay  of  Gtenoa,   on  the   Gulf  of 

Naples,     .        .  .  447,000  Genoa,                           .  138,000 

Turin,  on  the  Po,  .  205,000  Venice,  on  the  Adriatic,  118,000 

Rome,  on  the  Tiber,  .  197,000  Florence,  on  the  Amo,     .  114,000 

Milan,  on  the  Olona,  .  196,000  Bologna,  on  the  Reno,      .  109,000 

Palermo,  on  the  Bay  of  Messina,  on  the  Straits  of 

Palermo,..        .  .  194,000  Messina,      .        .        .  103,000 
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Leghorn  on  the  Mediter-  Rayenna,  on  the  Montone,    57,000 

ranean,         .        .        .  96,000  Alesaandria,  on  the  Tanaro,  57,000 

Catania,  on  the  Mediter-  Modena,  on  the  Aemilian 

ranean,         .        .        .  69,000  Way,    ....    56,000 

Femua,  on  the  Po,          •  68,000  Padna,  on  the  Bacchiglione,  54,000 

liQcca,  on  the  Serchio,     •  65,000  Pisa,  on  the  Arno,    .            51,000 

Verona,  on  the  Adige,     .  59,000  Beggio,on  the  Aemilian  Way,  50,000 

QUESTIONS  ON  THE  MAP. 

1.  Name  the  Boutherninoet  points  of  Italy,  Sicily  and  Sardinia. 
2.  Name  the  straits  separating  Italy  from  Sicily,  and  Corsica  from 
Sardinia,  respectiyely.  3.  Name  the  golfs  on  either  side  of  the  Bay 
of  Naples.  4.  Between  what  two  provinces  is  the  gulf  of  Taranto  r 
5.  Name  the  capes  at  the  spur,  heel,  and  toes  of  the  boot.  6.  To- 
wards what  gulf  does  Cape  Corso  point  ?  7.  What  capes  teiininate 
the  northern  shores  of  tne  Gulfs  of  Manfredonia  and  Squillace  ?  8. 
By  what  three  states  is  the  frontier  of  Italy  encompassed  ?  9.  By 
what  rivers  do  the  three  largest  lakes  communicate  with  the  Fo  ?  10. 
W^hat  three  towns  have  each  about  half  the  population  of  Naples  ? 

KINGDOM  OP  ITALY. 

Political  Divisions. — ^This  kingdom  consists  of  what  used  to  be 
the  Kingdom  of  Sardinia,  excepting  the  Duchy  of  Savoy  and  County 
of  Nice  (p.  196) ;  of  Lombardy,  which  was  won  from  Austria  by  the 
united  French  and  Sardinian  arms  in  1859 ;  of  Tuscany,  Modena, 
and  Parma,  which  were  abandoned  by  their  dukes  during  the  troubles 
of  1859  ;  of  such  of  the  papal  states,  viz.,  Romagna,  the  Marches, 
and  Umbria,  amounting  to  nearly  three-fourths  of  the  whole,  as 
threw  off  their  political  allegiance  to  the  Pope  in  1859,  and  declared 
for  Sardinia  in  1860  along  with  the  duchies  just  mentioned;  of  what 
was  the  Kingdom  of  Naples,  or  of  the  Two  Sicilies,  revolutionized 
in  1860  by  the  famous  Garibaldi ;  and  of  tlie  Venetian  Territory,  let 
go  by  Austria  after  her  erowning  defeat  at  the  hands  of  the  rrus- 
sians,  on  the  field  of  Sadowa,  in  1866. 

For  administrative  purposes,  the  Kingdom  of  Italy  is  divided  into 
upwards  of  sixty  districts ;  but,  to  foreigners,  the  historical  names  of 
the  several  provinces  are  alone  important. 

FroTinces.  Chief  Toirns. 

Continental  Sardinia,  .    .    .  Turin,    .  .  on  the  Po. 

Island  of  Sardinia,  ....  Caffliari,  .  on  the  Gulf  of  Cagliari. 

Lombardy, Milan,    .  .  on  the  Olona. 

Venetia, Venice   .  .  on  the  Adriatic 

Duchy  of  Parma,    ....  Parma,  .  .  on  the  Parma. 

Duchy  of  Modena, ....  Modena,  .  on  the  Aemilian  vvay. 

Grand  Duchy  of  Tuscany,    .  Florence,  .  on  the  Arno. 

Romagna, Ravenna,  .  on  the  Montone. 

The  Marches, Ancona,  .  on  the  Adriatic. 

Umbria, Perngia,  .  near  the  Lake  o 

Neapolitan  States,  ....  Naples,  .  .  on  the  Bay  ot 

Island  of  Sicily, Palermo,  .  ontheMedi 
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TOPOOBAPlflCAL  DETAILS. 

1.  Continental  Sardinia. — This  diTision  includes  the  maritime 
province  of  Genoa,  and  the  inland  province  of  Piedmont  (t.e.,  Moun- 
tain Foot).  Turin,  on  the  Po,  the  chief  town  in  Piedmont,  and  the 
capital  Buccessivelv  of  the  Kingdom  of  Sardinia  and  the  Kingdom  of 
Italy,  has  a  well  u-equented  university,  and  numerous  societies  for 
the  promotion  of  science  and  literature.  AUsaandria  is  the  second 
town  of  importance  in  Piedmont ;  its  fairs  are  the  largest  in  Ital^, 
next  to  those  of  Sinigaglia,  in  the  Marches.  East  of  Alessandna 
is  the  village  of  Marengo,  where  Bonaparte  defeated  the  Austrians ; 
and  east-north-east  of  it,  that  of  MotUebello,  where  the  Austrian^ 
were  defeated  by  the  French  and  Sardinians  in  May  1859,  in  conse- 
quence of  which  they  withdrew  from  the  Piedmontese  territory. 
Genoay  the  cliief  seaport  in  the  Italic  Kingdom,  is  almost  as  populous 
as  the  capital.  Its  appearance  from  the  sea  is  particularly  imposing, 
in  consequence  of  the  houses,  which  extend  about  two  miles  along 
the  shore,  rising  one  above  another  to  a  great  height.  Many  of  the 
streets  are,  from  their  steepness,  impracticable  for  carriages.  The 
town  is  lighted  with  naphtha,  obtained  from  a  spring  in  the  Duchy 
of  Parma.  The  naval  arsenal,  which  used  to  be  at  Genoa,  has  been 
removed  farther  east  to  Spezzia. 

2.  Island  of  Sardinia. — ^The  surface  is  generally  mountainous : 
Mount  Genargentu,  near  its  centre,  rises  7000  feet  above  the  level 
of  the  sea.  This  is  one  of  the  most  backward  parts  of  the  Kingdom 
of  Italy.  It  is  governed  by  a  viceroy,  who  resides  at  Cagliari.  The 
only  other  town  worthy  of  mention  is  Sassari,  in  the  north-west  of 
the  island.  Off  the  north-eastern  extremity  is  the  small  island  of 
Caprera,  to  which  Garibaldi  retired  after  his  patriotic  exploits. 

3.  LoMBARDY. — Milan,  the  capital  of  Lombardy,  has  a  famous 
cathedral  of  white  marble,  about  the  size  of  St.  FauPs  in  London, 
which  was  begun  in  the  fourteenth  century,  and  is  not  yet  finished. 
The  smaller  towns  of  Lombardy  lie  either  near  the  Po,  or  towards 
the  Alps.  Of  the  former  may  be  mentioned  Patna,  Lodi,  and  Cre- 
mona, Favia,  on  the  Ticino,  is  the  ancient  Ticinum,  where  Hannibal 
first  conquered  the  Romans.  North-west  of  Favia  lies  the  village  of 
Magenta,  where  the  Austrians  were  defeated  by  the  French  and 
Sardinians  on  the  4th  June  1859,  in  consequence  of  which  they 
evacuated  Milan.  Lodi,  on  the  Adda,  is  famous  for  the  seizure  of 
its  bridge  by  Napoleon,  and  his  defeat  of  the  Austrians;  in  the 
neighbourhood  are  finely  irrigated  meadows,  where  the  cheese,  mis- 
called Farmesan,  is  made:  in  Italy  it  is  called  Lodigiano,  and  is 
preferred  before  all  others.  Cremona,  on  the  Fo,  is  famous  for  its 
-"^olins,  and  for  a  tower  nearly  400  feet  high,  from  which  the  whole 
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plain  of  Lombardy  can  be  seen.^  Breaeia,  BergamOj  and  Como  lie 
towards  the  Alps.  Brescia  mannfactnres  the  best  cutlery  and  fire- 
arms in  Italy ;  in  the  cathedral  is  preserved  the  standard  which  Con- 
stantino ordered  to  be  made  immediately  after  his  miraculous  yision 
of  the  cross.  Bergamo  has  extensive  silk  manufactures,  and  is  the 
seat  of  a  great  annual  fair.  Corao,  at  the  foot  of  the  lake  so  called, 
manufactures  philosophical  instruments,  and  is  the  starting-place  of 
most  of  those  Italians  who  wander  over  Europe,  selling  spectacles, 
telescopes,  and  barometers.  North-west  from  Mantua  lies  tne  village 
of  8olferino,  where  the  Austrians  were  defeated  by  the  French  and 
Sardinians  on  the  24th  June  1859,  in  consequence  of  which  they 
withdrew  from  Lombardy,  and  betook  themselves  to  their  fortresses 
beyond  the  Mincio. 

4.  Yenetia.  —  The  famous  quadrilateral,  within  which  the 
Austrians  deemed  their  military  position  impregnable,  is  formed  by 
the  fortresses  of  Peschiera,  situated  on  the  Mincio,  near  to  where  it 
issues  from  Lake  Grarda;  Mantua,  occupying  a  river-island  in  the 
Mincio ;  Verona  and  Legnago,  farther  east  on  the  Adige.  In  the 
centre  of  the  chief  promenade  of  Mantua,  named  after  Virgil,  who 
was  bom  at  the  village  of  Andes  in  the  neighbourhood,  stands  a 
marble  column  surmounted  by  a  bronze  statue  of  the  poet.  Verona 
has  the  best  preserved  amphitheatre  which  remains :  it  was  built  by 
Domitian  to  contain  22,0(X)  people,  and  is  wholly  of  marble.  The 
capital,  Venice,  once  the  **  Queen  of  the  Adriatic,*^  is  situated  on 
upwards  of  eighty  islands,  and,  when  illuminated  at  night,  seems  as 
if^afloat.  It  is  a  remarkably  silent  city,  for  instead  of  streets  are 
canals,  and  instead  of  carriages,  boats,  those  for  passengers  being 
called  gondolas.  Of  its  306  bridges,  the  only  remarkable  one  is  the 
Bialto,  which  consists  of  a  single  marble  arch,  ninety  feet  in  the 
span,  with  shops  on  each  side,  according  to  the  old  fashion.  On  the 
portico  of  the  Church  of  St  Mark  are  the  famous  bronze  horses  which, 
having  originally  adorned  the  ancient  Corinth,  were  removed  by  the 
Bomans  first  to  Borne  and  then  to  Constantinople ;  thence  by  the 
Venetians  to  Venice ;  thence  by  the  French  to  Paris,  where  for 
eighteen  years  they  adorned  the  triumphal  arch  of  the  Place  du 
Carrousel:  at  the  peace  of  1815,  they  were  restored  to  Venice.  In 
front  of  the  arsenal  are  two  gigantic  granite  lions,  which  stood 
originally  at  the  entrance  to  the  harbour  of  Piraeus,  and  long  gave 
to  that  harbour  the  name  of  Porto  Leone.  West  from  Venice  are 
Pctdua,  Vicenza,  the  former  the  seat  of  a  university,  the  latter  of 
extensive  silk  manufactures. 

5.  Duchy  of  Parma.— The  town  of  Parma  exports  cheese,  h**' 
ealled  Parmesan,  and  silk  goods ;  and  has  an  annual  silk  fair  ir 
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Piacenxa,  the  ancient  Placentia,  is  Bitaated  near  the  Po,  a  little  be- 
low the  influx  of  the  Trebbia,  on  the  banks  of  which  Hannibal  gained 
his  second  great  victory  over  the  Romans. 

6.  Duchy  op  Modena. — The  great  Aemilian  Way  which  ran  from 
Ariminum  (Rimini)  on  the  Marecchia  two  miles  from  its  mouth  in  the 
Adriatic,  to  Placentia  on  the  Po,  and  which  gave  rise  to  the  name 
Aemilian  Provinces  for  the  territory  traversed  by  it,  passes  through 
the  town  of  Modena,  and  still  forms  its  principal  street.  Carrara^ 
near  the  shore,  is  famous  for  its  white  marble,  which  is  quarried  to 
the  value  of  £20,000  per  annum. 

7.  Grand-Duchy  op  Tuscany- — Ftoreiux^  on  the  Amo,  formerly 
the  capital  of  the  Grand -Duchy  of  Tuscany,  and  now  of  the  Kingdom 
of  Italy,  is  the  birthplace  of  Dante,  Leonardo  da  Vinci,  Boccaccio, 
Macchiavelli,  and  Pope  Leo  x.  North-west  from  Florence,  Pistoia 
(anciently  Fistoria)^  whence  the  pistol  is  said  to  have  received  its 
name ;  gun-barrels  are  still  manumctured  there.  Pisa,  on  the  Amo, 
near  its  mouth,  has  a  marble  tower  nearly  200  feet  high,  now  used 
as  a  belfry,  which  stands  fourteen  feet  off  the  perpendicular,  and  is 
therefore  usually  called  the  "leaning  tower;"  another  curiosity  is 
the  Campo  Santo,  or  burying-ground,  the  earth  of  which  was  brought 
from  Jerusalem.  Near  to  Pisa  is  Lucca,  the  capital  of  a  small  duchy 
of  the  same  name,  incorporated  with  Tuscany  in  1847.  Leghorn  is 
the  second  seaport  in  the  Kingdom  of  Italy ;  Leghorn  bonnets  are 
so  called  because  great  quantities  of  Tuscan  straw-plait  are  exported 
from  Leghorn.  The  straw  is  really  grown  in  the  immediate  neigh- 
bourhood of  Florence,  and  is  obtained  from  a  particular  kind  of 
wheat,  never  exceeding  15  or  16  inches  in  height,  and  bearing  very 
small  ears.  The  island  of  Elba,  off  Cape  Piombino,  is  notahle  as 
having  been  the  residence  of  Napoleon  i.  from  May  1614  to  February 
1815;  lit  has  rich  iron  mines. 

8.  ROMAGNA.— By  far  the  largest  town  is  Bologna,  the  seat  of  the 
most  ancient  university  in  Italy.  Jt  has  a  tower  about  150  feet  high, 
which  stands  nine  feet  off  the  perpendicular.  The  sausages,  liqueurs, 
and  sweetmeats  of  Bologna  are  .highly  esteemed.  North-east  from 
Bologna,  Ferrara,  where  the  Po  divides  into  several  branches ;  and 
south-east  from  it  Faenza,  once  famous  for  earthenware,  which  is 
thence  caMed  faience  in  French.  On  the  coast  Rimini,  north  of  which 
flows  into  the  seatthe  famous  Rubicon.  8till  farther  north,  Ravenna, 
a  ^eat  of  empire  in  the  fifth  century;  its  collection  of  classic  marbles 
is,  next  to  thfit  t>f  Rome,  the  finest  in  the  world. 

.9.  The  Makches. — ^The  most  important  town  is  Ancona,  the  only 
good  harbour  between  Venice  and  Manfredonia.  ;Eouth  from  Ancona, 
LoretQ,  ia 'the  cathedral  of  which  is  preserved  the  Santa  Gas  a. 
^^-^rth  from  Ancona,  SinigagUa,  ike  4eat  of  ihe  greatest  fair  in  Italy. 
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10.  Umbria. — Chief  town,  Perugia^  nine  miles  from  the  lake  of  the 
same  name,  the  ancient  Thrasymenus,  on  the  banks  of  which  Hannibal 
gained  his  third  great  victory  over  the  Romans.  South  of  Perugia, 
on  the  Nar,  a  tributary  to  the  Tiber  on  its  left  bank,  is  Terni^  with 
famous  falls,  which  were  formed,  B.C.  272,  for  the  drainage  of  Lake 
velinus,  but  are  now  admired  by  thousands  as  the  work  of  Nature. 

11.  Neapolitan  States.— iVopfe*,  formerly  the  capital  of  the 
Kingdom  of  the  Two  Sicilies,  is  situated  on  a  bay  of  the  same  name, 
the  land-view  from  which  is  unsurpassed,  the  city  itself  rising  like 
an  amphitheatre,  and  Mount  Vesuvius,  being  the  principal  objects. 
The  horns  of  the  bay  are  marked  by  mountainous  islands;  the 
northern  one  by  Ischia,  which  yields  sulphur,  and  is  much  frequented 
on  account  of  its  hot  springs  and  salubrious  air,  and  the  southern 
by  Capri,  which  has  a  famous  blue  grotto,  entered  from  the  sea  by 
an  opening  only  three  feet  high,  and  near  the  centre  of  which  is  a 
small  town  perched  on  a  rock  2000  feet  high,  and  accessible  only  by 
a  staircase.  On  the  lower  slopes  of  Vesuvius,  the  luscious  wine 
called  Lachryma  Christi  is  grown.  At  its  base,  Portici  is  the  nearest 
town  to  Hercidaneum  and  Pompeii,  which  were  overwhelmed  a.d.  79 
by  an  eruption  of  Vesuvius,  the  earliest  of  its  eruptions  on  record. 
Herculaneum  was  discovered  in  the  beginning  of  the  eighteenth 
century,  and  Pompeii  forty  years  later ;  yet  the  latter,  having  been 
covered  only  with  ashes,  whereas  Herculaneum  was  inundated  with 
lava,  has  been  more  extensively  excavated.  All  the  movable  relics 
are  preserved  in  the  great  museum  of  Naples,  so  that  Pompeii  pre- 
sents nothing  but  the  naked  skeleton  or  an  ancient  Roman  town. 
In  1861,  Torre  del  Greco,  a  small  town  at  the  south-west  base  of 
Vesuvius,  was  greatly  injured  by  an  eruption  of  the  volcano ;  dogs, 
cats,  mice,  and  even  fishes  in  the  sea,  were  killed  by  the  gases  that 
oozed  through  the  earth.  Naples,  like  Rome,  has  catacombs.  One 
of  the  most  singular  objects  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Naples  is  a  cave 
called  Grotto  dd  Cane,  i,e.,  the  dog's  cave,  the  lower  parts  of  which 
are  so  full  of  the  heavy  gas  called  carbonic  acid,  that,  when  a  man 
und  a  dog  enter  it  together,  the  latter  is  soon  suffocated,  whilst  the 
former  experiences  no  inconvenience.  Another  very  remarkable 
object  is  Monte  Nuovo,  behind  Pozzuoli,  a  cone  of  ashes  thrown  up  in 
1538,  on  which  occasion  the  whole  coast  about  Pozzuoli  was  per- 
manently raised  20  feet  above  its  former  level.  Monte  f^]^^ 
occupies  almost  the  whole  site  of  the  ancient  Lucripe  ^^f-'u-.u^ 
Avemo,  beside  it,  has  lost  its  traditional  gloom,  the  s^^^^""  ifaples 
being  covered  with  gardens  and  vineyards.  Inland  "^^^jtgcture 
is  Benevemio,  which  contains  more  remains  of  ancient  *^  ^^^^..^^ 
than  any  other  city  in  Italy  except  Rome.  West  ftov^  ^^ 
Capua,  on  tke  Volturno,  where  Hannibal's  soldiers  sanic » 

nacy  after  their  victory  at  Cann».    On  the  Papal  fron 
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town  in  which  Pins  ix.  fonnd  refuge,  when  he  fled  from  Rome,  in  the 
disguise  of  a  footman,  in  1 848.  Near  the  Gulf  of  Manfredonia,  on  the 
Ofanto,  Canna^  where  Hannibal  gained  his  fourth  and  last  victory 
over  the  Romans.  The  battle-field  is  called  the  f^ld  of  bloody  and 
the  peasants  still  show  spurs  and  lance-heads  said  to  have  been  turned 
up  by  the  plough.  Southwards,  on  the  coast,  Brindisiy  where  Virgil 
died  :  it  was  the  chief  port  of  embarkation  under  the  Romans  fiom 
Italy  to  Greece.  On  the  completion  of  the  tunnel  through  the  Alps, 
or  of  the  railway  over  Mont  Cenis,  there  will  be  unbroken  railway 
communication  from  Calais  to  Brindisi,  which  is  no  farther  from 
Alexandria  than  Malta :  steamers  already  ply  between  Brindisi  and 
Alexandria,  which  gives  a  new  route  to  Egypt  and  India.  On  the 
Straits  of  Messina,  BeggiOy  one  of  the  most  pleasant  residences  in 
Italy.  North  from  it  is  the  promontory  of  Scj^Ua,  200  feet  high, 
opposite  the  whirlpool  of  Charybdis,  on  the  Sicilian  shore;  this 
channel,  which  was  so  formidable  to  the  ancients,  is  no  longer 
dreaded  by  mariners.  It  was  in  the  mountainous  district  behind 
Reggio,  called  Aspromonte,  that  Garibaldi,  having  gathered  volun- 
teers around  him  to  the  cry  of  "  Rome  or  death,**  was  surrounded 
and  made  prisoner,  after  being  seriously  wounded  in  the  ankle,  by 
the  King*s  troops,  in  August  1862. 

12.  Sicily. — All  the  important  places  in  this  island  are  on  the 
coast.  Messivka  has  one  of  the  finest  harbours  in  the  Mediterranean, 
and  its  neighbourhood  is  the  best  cultivated  and  most  thickly  peopled 
district  in  Sicily.  On  the  coast  here  may  occasionally  be  observed 
the  remarkable  phenomenon  called  Fata  Morgana.  South  of 
Messina  rises  JEina^  an  active  volcano,  with  a  crater  two  miles  in 
circumference.  One  of  the  most  remarkable  objects  on  the  mountain 
is  a  sweet  chestnut  tree,  called  Castagno  di  Cento  CavaUi,  because  a 
hundred  horses  can  find  shelter  under  it :  a  carriage-way  passes 
through  the  trunk,  in  which  there  is  also  a  hut  for  the  fruit-gatherers.; 
this  tree  is  supposed  to  be  several  thousand  years  old.  Catania, 
southwards  on  the  coast,  has  been  repeatedly  destroyed  by  earth- 
quakes. In  1669,  a  stream  of  lava,  which  destroyed  part  of  the  town, 
ran  into  the  sea  and  formed  a  jetty,  thereby  giving  to  Catania  what 
it  had  not  before,  a  harbour.  Still  iWther  south,  Syracuse,  the  ancient 
city  of  Archimedes,  is  now  chiefly  remarkable  for  its  catacombs,  some 
of  the  galleries  in  which  are  a  mile  long.  The  cavern  now  shown  as 
Dionysius'  Ear  is  170  feet  long,  60  feet  high,  and  30  feet  wide ;  the 
slightest  noise  made  in  the  interior  is  distinctly  heard  in  a  small 
chamber  above  the  entrance.  On  the  southern  shore,  GirgenU,  ex- 
ports com,  which,  like  the  oil  at  Gallipolt,  is  stored  in  caverns  hewn 
out  of  the  natural  rock.  At  the  western  extremity  of  the  island, 
Marsala,  which  gives  name  to  a  wine  weU  known  in  England.  On 
f  'ore,  Palermo  f  situated  in  a  valley  so  beautiful  and 
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luxnriant  that  the  SicOum  poets  call  it  Conca  (fOro,  *.«.,  golden  shell 
Though  its  population  is  more  than  twice  that  of  Messina,  its  cora- 
mercial  importance  is  much  the  same.  The  Lipari  Islands  yield 
immense  quantities  of  dried  currants.  Lipari,  the  largest,  con- 
tains a  high  conical  hill,  consisting  wholly  of  pumice  stone,  whence 
all  Europe  is  supplied  with  that  article.  Stromboii,  the  most  northerly 
of  the  group,  is  a  mountain  3000  feet  high,  and  the  only  yolcano 
known  of  which  the  eruptions  are  incessant :  it  is  hence  called 
the  lighthouse  of  the  Mediterranean.  Volcano^  another  of  the  Lipari 
Islands,  is  an  almost  extinct  yolcano. 

PAPAL  STATES. 
The  States  of  the  Church  are  now  confined  to  the  fiye  proyinces 
on  the  lower  Tiber,  viz.,  Rome  de  la  Comarca,  Viterbo,  Civita 
Vecchia,  Velletri,  and  Frosinone.     Chief  town,  Borne,  on  the  Tiber. 
The  circuit  of  the  city-walls  measures  fifteen  miles ;  but  the  modem 
buildings  occupy  only  a  small  portion  of  the  space  enclosed :  great 
part  of  it  is  occupied  b^  garden  and  vineyards.    The  chief  attrac- 
tions of  Rome  are  its  rums,  its  churches,  its  galleries  of  art,  and  its 
public  fountains.     The  Coliseum  is  by  far  the  most  imposing  of  its 
ruins.     The  church  of  St  Peter  is  the  largest  and  most  splendid 
Christian  edifice  in  the  world,  and  is  said  to  have  cost  £12,000,000 
sterling.     The  chief  galleries  of  art  are  in  the  Vatican,  the  Pope^s 
palace,  which  adjoins  St  Peter^s :    but  the  most  famous  statue  in 
Rome  is  that  called  Pasquin,  which  serves  as  a  kerb-stone  at  a 
street  comer.     Undemeath  Rome,  as  underneath  Paris,  are  great 
excavations,  originally  quarries,  and  now  called  Catacombs,  where 
the  early  Christians  used  to  find  refuge  in  times  of  persecution,  and 
bury  their  dead.     On  the  southern  branch  of  the  Tiber,  Ostid,  the 
port  of  ancient  Rome,  stands  now  almost  deserted  on  account  of 
madaria :  it  supplies  great  part  of  the  Papal  States  with  salt.     The 
port  of  modern  Rome  is  Civiia  Vecchia,  a  small  town  of  10,000  inha- 
bitants, about  half-way  between  Ostia  and  the  Tuscan  frontier :  they 
are  now  connected  by  railway.     Above  Rome,  on  the  Teverone,  a 
tributary  of  the  Tiber,  is  Tivoli,  famous  for  its  waterfalls,— the  whole 
Teverone  leaping  over  a  rock  100  feet  high, — and  for  its  gardens : 
here  are  still  some  remains  of  Msscenas*  villa.     Near  Rome,  on  lake 
Albano,  is  Castd  Ganddfo,  the  Pope's  summer  residence.    The 
ancient  outlet  of  the  lake  constructed  through  more  than  a  mile  of 
solid  rock  is  still  perfect.    The  Alban  Mount,  now  Moni^  ^«w,  is 
3176  feet  high. 

SAN  MARINO. 
This  republic  is  enclosed  within  the  Kingdom  of  Italy,  mi^  '^ 
between  the  Tuscan  frontier  and  the  Adriatic.    The  territory  ce 
of  a  single  mountain,  with  offsets  and  valleys,  and  the  whole 
tion  amounts  to  only  about  7000.     Chief  town,  of  the  s»^' 
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CLASSIFICATION  OF  TOWNS  AND  REMAKKABLE  PLACES  IN  ITALY, 
ACCORDING  TO  THE  RIVER  BASINS. 

Bbesta,  .    .     Padua,  and  Yicenza,  on  the  Eacchiglione,  trib.  of  the  Brenta. 
Adiqe,     .    .    Adria,  Legnago,  and  Verona. 
Po,      ...    Ferrara,  Cremona,  Piacenza,  Casale,^  Turin. 
Trib.  r.  h.  Modena,  on  the  Secchia. 

Parma,  on  the  Parma. 

Alessandria,  Marengo^  MomtebeUo,  Asti,  on  the 
Tanaro. 
7H&.  I.  6.  Maatua,  Solferino,  Peschiera,  on  the  Mincio. 

Brescia,  on  the  Garza. 

Lodi,  on  the  Adda. 

Bergamo,  on  trib.  of  the  Adda. 

Gomo,  on  Lake  Como. 

Milan,  on  the  Olona. 

Pavia,  Magentaf  on  the  Ticino. 
Sebchio,      .    Lucca. 
Arho,      .    .    Pisa,  Florence. 
TiBEB,     .    .    Ostia,  Kome,  Perugia. 

Trib.  I.  b.  Tivoli,  on  the  Teverone. 
VoLTUHNO,  .    Capua,,  and  on  a  trib.  Benevento. 
Ofanto,  .     .    Cannre. 
Marecchia,      Rimini. 
MoNTONE,     .    Bavenna. 
Bend,.    .    .    Bologna. 

IkCARITIMS  TOWNS  NOT  SITUATED  AT  THE  KOUTH  OF  ANT  RITER. 
Mediterranean  Coast  of  the  Mainland. — Gknoa,  Spezzia,  Carrara,  Massa, 
Leghorn,  Civita  Yecehia,  Gaeta,  Naples,  Portici,  Salerno,  Beggio,  Taranto, 

Adriatic  Coast  of  the  Mainland, — ^Venice,  Sinigaglia,  Ancona,  Brindisi. 
Coaets  of  the  Islands — In  Sicily:  Messina,  Catania,  Syracuse,  Girgenti, 
Marsala,  Palermo.    In  Sardinia  \  Cagliari,  and  (near  the  sea)  Sassari. 


SUPPLEMENTARY  MATTER. 

Rcuie  and  Character. — The  Italians  are  a  mixed  race,  formed  bj  the  inter- 
marriage of  Greeks,  Gauls,  Goths,  Arabs,  and  Gbrmans,  with  the  aborigines. 
Generally,  they  are  tall  and  slender,  with  a  dark  complexion  and  regular 
features.  Like  the  inhabitants  of  all  wine-growing  countries,  they  are  a 
sober  people.  Assassination,  from  motives  of  private  revenge,  is  the  national 
disgrace;  but  this  arises,  doubtless,  to  a  considerable  extent,  from  long- con- 
tinued misgovemment,  and  of  the  notoriously  corrupt  administration  of  jus- 
tice. In  the  seaports  of  Italy,  Jews  are  numerous,  and  they  are  sometimes 
the  chief  traders. 

JSeHgion. — ^With  the  exception  of  the  Waldenses,  who,  to  the  number 
~  ^HK),  inhabit  three  valleys  in  Piedmont,  near  Monte  Yiao,  the  Italiana 
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are  Soman  Catholics.  These  Waldenses  receiye  ample  protection  from  tiie 
Sardinian  goveminent ;  but  in  all  the  other  states  of  Italy  stringent  measures 
are  in  force,  to  prevent  the  distribution  of  the  Scriptures,  and  the  couTersion 
by  any  means  of  the  native  Italians  to  Protestantism.^  Even  foreign  Pro- 
testants are  under  strict  surveillance,  and  the  Pope  sets  the  example  of 
intolerance  by  refusing  them  a  site  for  a  church  within  the  walls  of  Bome. 
A  few  years  ago,  members  of  the  Greek  Church  were  not  allowed  to  bury 
their  dead  on  Neapolitan  soil ;  and  even  at  Leghorn,  in  Tuscany,  where  there 
has  long  been  an  English  bnijing-ground  ana  an  English  church,  when  the 
Scotch  residents  asked  permission  of  the  Government  to  build  a  church  for 
themselves,  it  was  granted  only  on  condition  that  it  should  not  look  like  a 
church,  but  like  a  secular  buildme.  The  total  number  of  the  Italian  clergy 
has  been  estimated  at  half  a  mmion,  which  is  at  the  rate  of  one  to  about 
fifty  oS  the  population. 

Language  and  LUeraiure. — The  inhabitants  of  Italy  have  one  luiguage 
and  literature.  The  Italian  language  is  a  daughter  of  the  Latin,  and  differs 
much  less  from  the  Latin  than  its  sister  dialect,  the  French.  Only  one 
word  in  it  ends  with  a  consonant ;  all  its  sounds  are  clear  and  full ;  and  it 
has  been  accented  as  the  best  vehicle  of  music.  Italy  is  the  only  country  in 
the  world  which  has  had  two  distinct  poetical  eras  of  the  highest  order, 
viz.,  the  Latin  and  that  of  the  fourteenth  century,  the  latter  being  the  more 
original  and  sublime  of  the  two.  Dante,  Petrarcn,  and  Boccaccio,  its  great 
ornaments,  were  all  Tuscans ;  accordingly,  the  Tuscan  diidect  became  the 
classic  language  of  Italy. 

Education. — ^As  the  fine  arts  have  been  cultivated  with  more  success  in 
Italy  than  the  useful  (p.  225),  it  is  not  wonderful  that  the  opera  should  have 
completelv  supplantea  the  drama,  and  that  sound  education  should  be  at  the 
lowest  ebb.  Except  in  continental  Italy  and  Tuscany,  there  is  scarcely  any 
elementary  education  provided  for  the  people  at  all.  How  illiterate  the 
ztasses  are  everywhere  else  may  be  inferred  irom  the  fact  that  a  bookseller's 
shop  is  sometimes  mentioned  among  the  remarkable  institutions  of  a  town. 

Government — One  in  race,  language,  literature,  and  religion,  Italy  is 
now  striving  to  become  one  in  political  organization  also,  llie  petty 
republic  of  San-Marino  apart,  the  only  obstacle  to  the  complete  unificar 
tion  of  Italy  is  the  obstinacy  of  the  Pope,  who  insists  on  retaining  the  tem- 
poral power.  The  Romans  distinguish  between  the  Pope  as  Priest,  and 
the  Pope  as  king ;  and,  though  eager  to  be  delivered  from  his  government 
as  king,  have  no  desire  to  rob  him  of  his  authority  as  high-priest.  The 
recentily-constituted  Kingdom  of  Italy,  which  bids  fair  to  include  all  Italy 
some  day  within  its  borders,  enjoys  a  liberal  constitution,  and  is  winning 
public  confidence  by  repressing  brigandage  in  the  southern  provinces,  and 
by  furthering  everywhere  the  interest  of  industry  and  education. 
>  See  pp.  124, 188, 196,  Beligion, 
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GRECIAN   PENINSULA, 

Table  of  the  principal  Natural  Features  in  European  Turkey  and 
Greece,  which  together  constitute  the  Grecian  Peninsula : — 


West  Coast 

Interior. 

Fast  Coast 

Capes,  Islands,  Bays 

<§«., 

fountains  and 

Capes,  Islands,  Bays,  dhc , 

and  Bivers. 

Lakes. 

and  Bivers. 
Danube    .    .    .    R. 

B.  Adriatio. 

Balkan  . 

M. 

B.  Euxine. 
B.  Bosporus. 
K  Sea  of  Mannora. 
B.  DardaneUes. 

B.  StnatsofOtnmto. 

L.  Scutari. 

Maritza     .    .    .    R. 
B.  Golf  ofContesaa. 
Karasu.    .    .    .    R. 

Athoe    . 

M. 

B.  Golf  of  Monte  Santo. 
R  Golf  of  Cassandra. 

Pindus   . 

M. 

a  Gnlfof  Salonica.* 

B.  Ionian  Sea. 

L.  Ochrida. 

Vardar      ..  .    .    R. 

CcMrfu     .    .    .    • 

L 

Salembria      .    .    R. 

B.  GolfofArta. 

Olympua 

M. 

B.  Aicfaipelaga 
R  GulfofVolo. 

St  Maorft  .    .    . 

L 

Guiona    . 

M. 

Thiaki        .    .    . 

L 

PamasBus 

M. 

Negropont.    .    .    I. 

Aspropotamo  .    . 
Gephalonia      .    . 
B.  Galfof  Corintk 

a. 
I. 

L    Topoliaa. 

R  Straits  of  Chalcis. 
Cyclades    ...    I. 

R  Golfof^gioa. 

B.  Gulf  of  Patra». 

C.  Colonna. 

Zante     .... 

I. 

R  GulfofNapolL 

Rhoaphia    .    .    . 

B. 

C.  St  Angela 

R  GnlfofKolokythia. 

R  Navarino. 

B.  Gulfof  Koron. 

Cerigo  .    .    .    .     L 

Nedon    .... 

R. 

C.  Matapan. 

GREECE. 

Area,  fully  equal  to  half  that  of  Scotland. 
Population,  over  One  and  a-quarter  MiUion. 

Political  Divisions. — The  modem  Greeks  have  restored 
most  of  the  ancient  territorial  names,  and  divide  their  country 
thus  :— 

LIVADLA.  OR  CONTINENTAL  GREECE. 


Attica  and  Beotia, 
Phthiotis  and  Phocis,  . 
Acamania  and  Aetolia, 


Chief  TownB. 
Athens,    .    . 
Lamia,      .     . 
MiBSolonghi, . 


on  the  Ilissns. 

near  the  Gulf  of  Lamia. 

near  the  Gulf  ot  Patras. 
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Argolis  and  Corinth, 
A<£aia  and  Elis, 
Areadia, 
Messenia,     . 
Laconia, 


Chief  towna. 
Nauplia,  .  . 
Patras,  .  . 
Tripolitza,  . 
Galamata, 
Sparta,      .    . 

INSULAR  GREECE. 


on  the  Gnlf  of  Nanplia. 
on  the  Gnlf  of  Patras. 
near  the  Rhonphia. 
on  the  Nedon. 
near  the  Yasila 


Eaboea, 

Cyclades, 
Ionian  Mands, 


Chalcis,    .    .    on  the  Straits  of  Chalcis. 
Hermopolis,  .    on  the  coast  of  Syra. 
Corfa,       .    .    coast  of  Corfu. 

Surface. — Greece  tenninates  one  of  the  three  great  southern 
peninsulas ;  and  Cape  Matapan  is,  next  to  Tarifa  Point  (p.  209), 
the  most  southerly  land  in  Europe.  The  surface  of  Greece  is 
mountainous  everywhere,  even  to  the  shore,  which  presents  a 
multitude  of  bold  headlands,  and  is  deeply  indented.  The 
scenery  is  marked  by  striking  combinations  of  land  and  sea 
views,  and  by  magnificent  mountain-backgrounds ;  but,  owing 
to  the  paucity  of  trees  and  the  neglect  of  agriculture,  the 
general  aspect  of  the  country  is  desolate  in  the  extreme.  The 
mountains  belong  almost  all  to  the  limestone  formation,  which 
accounts  for  the  numerous  caverns,  subterranean  rivers,  and  hot 
springs,  which  ministered  so  largely  to  the  superstition  and 
poetry  of  the  ancient  Greeks.  For  this  reason  also  Greece  is 
poor  in  metals,  but  rich  in  building-stone,  including  the  finest 
marble.  The  highest  mountain  is  Guiona  (above  8000  feet), 
near  the  middle  point  of  the  Turkish  frontier.  The  famous 
Parnassus,  near  the  centre  of  continental  Greece,  is  not  much 
lower.  It  has  ten  peaks,  a  circumstance  which  may  have 
marked  it  out  to  the  Greeks  as  a  suitable  abode  for  Apollo  and 
the  Nine  Muses.  The  highest  mountains  are  covered  with  snow 
during  the  greater  part  of  the  year ;  but  in  the  valleys,  and 
especially  along  the  coast,  winter  is  scarcely  known. 

Drainage. — ^Tn  a  country  which  measures  so  little  from  sea 
to  eea,  the  rivers  are  necessarily  small,  and  during  the  hot 
season  the  beds  of  the  most  of  them  become  dry.  The  Ilissus 
and  Cephissus,  which  flow  near  Athens,  are  nearly  absorbed  1:~ 
irrigation  channels  (p.  16).    The  lakes  are  numerouS|  but  sr 
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The  largest  is  lake  Topolias,  anciently  Copaia,  sonth-east  from 
Parnassus.  It  has  no  visible  outlet ;  but  its  waters  escape  by 
large  fissures  in  the  limestone,  called  Katabothra,  and  are  sux>- 
posed  to  re-appear  in  a  river  which  rises  at  a  distance  of  four 
miles,  with  a  considerable  flow  of  water  at  once.  In  summer 
the  greater  part  of  the  lake  is  a  mere  marsh,  from  which,  as 
from  all  marshes  in  Greece,  offensive  and  noxious  malaria  anse. 
If  the  marshes  of  Greece  were  drained,  there  would  be  nothing 
to  except  against  the  healthiness  of  its  beautiful  climate ;  and  if 
the  hard  land  were  irrigated,  no  country  would  surpass  it  in 
fertility. 

Industry. — Every  kind  of  industry  is  in  a  backward  state. 
Com,  of  which  the  quantity  grown  is  barely  sufficient  for  home 
consumption,  is  still  trodden  out  by  horses  or  oxen,  and  winnowed 
in  the  wind.  Grazing  is  more  congenial  to  the  habits  of  the 
people,  and  in  Greece,  as  in  Spain,  so  soon  as  the  sunmier  heats 
scorch  the  pastures  in  the  lower  grounds,  the  flocks  are  driven 
to  the  mountains.  Sheep  and  goats  are  the  principal  live  stock, 
and  from  their  milk  almost  all  the  butter  and  cheese  in  the 
country  are  made.  Silk,  cotton,  and  tobacco  are  produced, 
but  Greece  is  pre-eminently  a  fruit  country,  the  olive,  the  grape, 
and  the  currant  being  the  staples.  The  manufacture  of  both 
oil  and  wine  is  so  unskilfully  carried  on,  that  the  wine  does  not 
keep  well,  and  the  oil  is  much  inferior  to  that  of  Italy.  The 
currants  remain  as  the  only  article  in  which  Greece  excels. 

Inland  Communications. — ^Neither  of  the  two  largest  rivers, 
the  Rhouphia,  anciently  the  Alpheus,  the  largest  in  the  Morea, 
and  Aspropotamo,  anciently  the  Achelous,  which  rises  in 
Albania,  and  is  the  largest  of  all,  is  available  for  navigation. 
In  a  country  which  has  neither  a  navigable  river  nor  a  canal,  and 
few  carriage  roads,  internal  traffic  is  necessarily  limited.  There 
is  no  lack  of  good  harbours,  but  when  industry  does  not  flourish 
at  home,  commerce  cannot  be  extensive  abroad.  The  multitude' 
of  sailors  trained  in  the  Greek  islands  and  on  the  extensive  coast 
of  the  mainland,  find  employment  as  carriers  for  other  nations, 
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particularly  of  com,  between  the  Black  Sea  and  all  parts  of  the 
Mediterranean. 

Towns. — Athens,  the  capital,  is  the  largest,  but  the  chief 
interest  of  the  place  is  antiquarian.  The  most  famous  localities 
of  ancient  Athens,  as  the  Acropolis  and  Mars  Hill,  are  well 
ascertained ;  and  there  are  extensive  remains  of  the  Parthenon, 
of  the  temple  of  Jupiter  Olympius,  and  of  the  temple  of 
Theseus.  The  last  is  so  perfect  that  it  has  been  turned  into  a 
museum  of  antiquities.  Owing  to  the  dryness  of  the  air,  the 
bas-reliefs  present  nearly  as  sharp  an  outline  as  they  could 
have  done  on  leaving  the  sculptor's  chisel.  Athens  is  five 
miles  inland,  and  its  port  bears  the  name,  as  it  occupies  the  site, 
of  the  ancient  Firasus,  Corfu,  which  was  the  capital  of  the 
Ionian  Islands  under  the  British  protectorate,  is  second  in  im- 
portance. Hermopolisj  on  the  island  of  Syra,  in  the  very 
centre  of  the  Cyclades,  and  PairaSy  a  port  on  the  northern 
coast  of  the  Morea,  adjoining  the  chief  currant- growing  district, 
are  places  of  considerable  trade. 

PRINCIPAL  TOWNS  IN  QRECEE. 

Athens,  .  40,000  Hermopolis,  18,000  Piraus,  .  .  6,000 
Corfu,  .  .  26,000  Patras,  .  .  18,000  Missolonghi,  6,000 
Zante,    .    .    20,000       Tripolitza, .      7,000      Nauplia,       .    6,000 

QUESTIONS  ON  THE  MAP. 

1.  Between  what  'two  gulfs  is  the  Isthmus  of  Corinth?  2.  What  two 
gulfs  form  the  extremities  of  the  boundary  hetween  Greece  and  Turkey  ? 

3.  Name  the  three  promontories  in  which  the  Morea  terminates  southwards. 

4.  Name  the  largest  of  the  Greek  islands,  and  that  portion  of  the  mainland 
opposite  to  which  it  lies. 

•  TOPOGRAPHICAL  DETAILS^ 

T.  LrvADiA,  OR  Continental  Greece.— Chief  town,  Athens. 
Opposite  the  PirceuSy  the  port  of  Athens,  is  the  island  of  Solamis^ 
off  which  the  Athenians  gained  a  signal  victory  over  the  fleet  of 
Xerxes ;  and  a  little  farther  off,  the  island  of  JEgina^  on  which  are 
ruins  of  the  temple  of  Jupiter  Panhellcnius.  East  from  Athens  is  the 
1  Many  of  the  most  fainoiis  ancient  names  cannot  be  mentioned  in  a  course  of  modem 
geography,  because  of  the  present  insignificance  of  the  places  which  bear  them.  Thus 
Thebes  is  a  paltry  town ;  the  site  of  Delphi,  the  famous  oracle,  is  occupied  by  a  wretched 
village  called  Castrl;  and  Sparta  has  been  so  obliterated  that  its  exact  site  can  only  bf 
guessed  at  as  somewhere  near  a  hamlet  called  Mistra,  to  which  the  name  of  Spartf 
been  transferred. 
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long  ridge  of  Hymettns,  etill,  as  of  oldf  fiunouB  fnr  honey;  and  north 
from  it  is  Mount  PentelicuSy  whence  was  obtained  the  pure  white 
marble  used  in  building  the  monuments  of  ancient  Athens.  The 
marks  of  the  stone-saw  are  still  visible  on  the  sides  of  the  ancient 
quarries.  Behind  Pentelicus,  the  plain  of  Marathon,  where  the 
Athenians  under  Miltiades  defeated  Darius  and  his  Persian  host,  B.C. 
490.  Cape  Colonna,  south  of  Athens,  is  so  called  from  certain 
columns  that  remain  of  the  temple  of  Minerva  Sunias,  which  produce 
a  very  fine  effect  when  seen  from  the  sea.  At  the  eastern  extremity 
of  the  Turkish  frontier,  ThermopyUBy  a  pass  about  200  feet  wide 
between  the  cliffs  of  Mount  (Eta  and  the  sea,  in  disputing  which 
against  the  host  of  Xerxes,  Leonidas,  and  300  Spartans  fell,  fi.  c. 
480.  At  the  western  extremity  of  the  Turkish  frontier,  where  the 
Gulf  of  Arta  opens  into  the  sea,  Augustus  gained  the  naval  victory 
of  Actium  over  Antony  and  Cleopatra.  Lepanto,  on  the  Gulf  of 
Corinth,  gives  name  to  a  naval  victory  won  by  the  Christians  under 
John  of  Austria  over  the  Mahometans  under  AH  Pasha  in  1571. 
West  of  Lepanto,  Missolonghi,  where  Lord  Byron  died. 

II.  MoREA,  OR  Peninsular  Greec?e.— Chief  town,  Patras.  The 
small  village  which  bore  the  name  of  Corinth  was  destroyed  by  an 
earthquake  in  1858.  Trioplitza,  near  the  centre  of  the  Morea,  is 
situated  on  the  high  table-land  of  Arcadia,  where  the  snow  sometimes 
lies  till  March.  North  from  Cape  Gallo,  Navarino,  where  a  naval 
victory,  gained  by  the  combined  fleets  of  Great  Britain,  France,  and 
Russia  over  the  Turkish  in  1827,  assured  the  independence  of  Greece. 
Near  Cape  St.  Angelo,  Napoli  di  Malvana,  which  gives  name  to  the 
wine  called  Malmsey  in  English.  North  of  it,  also  on  the  coast, 
Nauplta,  or  Napoli  di  Romania,  where  Otho,  the  first  king  of  Greece, 
resided  before  removing  the  court  to  Athens.  At  the  entrance  of 
the  Gulf  of  Nauplia,  is  the  island  of  Spezzia,  remarkable  for  the 
salubrity  of  its  climate,  and  the  beauty  of  its  women ;  and  a  little 
farther  off,  the  island  of  Hydra,  a  barren  rock,  but  with  a  town  of 
the  same  name  which  is  the  seat  of  an  active  trade. 

III.  Insular  Greece. — (a)  By  far  the  largest  island  is  Negro- 
pont,  mountainous  but  fertile,  and  separated  from  the  mainland  by  a 
channel,  which  is  bridged  over  at  Ckalci8,t\ie  chief  town.  The  chan- 
nel is  only  forty  yards  wide  at  Chalcis,  and  the  currents  in  it  are 
very  remarkable,  changing  their  direction  as  often  as  twelve  times 
a-day,  and  running  sometimes  at  the  rate  of  eight  miles  an  hour. 
(6)  All  the  Cyclades  are  rocky  and  mountainous.  The  largest  is 
Naxos.  West  of  it  is  Paros,  which  gives  name  to  the  marble  pre- 
ferred to  all  others  by  the  ancients  for  statuary.  Syra  is  a  calling 
station  for  the  largest  steamers  plying  between  Malta  and  Constan- 
tinople ;  passengers  for  the  Pirseus  are  here  transferred  to  a  smaller 
steamboat.    East  of  Syra,  situated  between  Rhenea  and  Myoonos,  is 
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the  famous  De&M,  a  mere  rock  about  ^ye  miles  in  circumference. 
One  of  the  most  southerly  of  the  Cyclades  is  Santorin,  of  which  wine 
is  the  staple  produce :  the  harbour,  which  is  nothing  but  the  crater 
of  a  former  volcano,  became  the  scene  of  alarming  volcanic  action  in 
the  beginning  of  1866.  (c)  The  Ionian  Islands  were  incorporated  with 
Greece  in  1864,  on  the  relinquishment  on  the  part  of  Great  Britain 
of  her  protectorate  over  them,  which  had  subsisted  since  the  peace 
in  1816.  The  following  seven  are  the  most  considerable;— Corfu, 
Paxo,  Santa  Maura,  Thiaki,  Kephalonia,  Zante,  Cerigo.  Their  in- 
habitants are  Greeks  in  race,  language,  and  religion.  Corfu  is  the 
largest  of  these  islands.  Paxo  is  so  stony  and  hSly  that  it  produces 
no  grain ;  it  yields,  however,  olives,  grapes,  and  almonds.  At  the 
soutnern  extremity  of  Santa  Maura  is  the  promontory  of  Leucadia, 
the  Lover's  Leap  of  the  ancient  world,  where  Sappho,  and  many 
others  after  her  example,  perished.  Thiaki  is  the  ancient  Ithaca, 
the  kingdom  of  Ulysses;  it  does  not  contain  200  yards  of  level 
ground.  Kephalonia  is  the  second  largest  and  the  most  populous  of 
the  Ionian  Islands.  Its  chief  town,  Argostoli,  has  one  of  the  finest 
harbours  in  the  Mediterranean,  and  a  remarkable  natural  phenome- 
non turned  to  practical  account.  At  four  places,  there  are  openings 
in  the  shore  a  few  feet  wide,  through  which  the  sea- water  continually 
flows,  losing  itself  among  rocky  caverns  some  hundred  yards  inward. 
Over  these  strange  currents,  water-wheels  have  been  placed  so  as 
to  drive  the  machinery  of  mills.  Zante  is  the  most  fertile,  the  best 
cultivated,  and  the  most  densely  peopled  of  the  Ionian  Islands.  Im- 
mense quantities  of  currants,  as  we  call  the  small  dried  grape, 
are  sent  to  England  and  Holland ;  but  two-thirds  of  the  com  con- 
sumed are  imported.  Four  or  five  thousand  of  the  Zante  peasantry 
annually  visit  the  Morea  during  harvest,  and  receive  their  harvest 
wages  in  com,  which  they  bring  back  with  them  as  the  most  valu- 
able commodity.  Zante  contains  wells  of  petroleum,  which  were 
known  to  Herodotus,  and  are  still  worked  to  advantage.  Cerigo, 
south  of  the  Morea,  is  the  most  backward  of  the  Ionian  Islands ;  it 
pastures  a  few  sheep  and  goats. 

Of  all  the  places  mentioned  in  these  topographical  details,  Tripo- 
litza  is  the  only  one  not  either  on  or  very  near  the  seashore. 

SUFPLEMENTABY   MATTER. 

Oavemment — Greece  is  one  of  the  two  constitutional  monarchies  founded 
in  Europe  within  the  last  thirty  vears,  hut  its  prosperity  has  not  equalled 
that  of  Belgium,  which  is  the  other.  In  both,  however,  the  principles  of 
freedom  have  been  maintained,  and  the  press  is  even  more  free  in  Greece 
than  in  Belgium,  The  limits  of  the  kingdom  towards  Turkey  were  sug- 
gested by  dassio  associations,  Thermopyln  being  at  one  extremity,  and 
the  scene  of  the  battle  of  Actium  at  the  other.  The  line  joining  these 
points  passes  over  trackless  mountains;  and  the  frontier  is  infested  ^ 
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brigandii  who  oommit  atrocitiea  in  one  territory,  and  then  take  refage  in 
tlie  other.  These  brigands  yenture  into  all  puts  of  continental  Greece, 
but  the  Morea  and  the  islands  are  free  from  them.  In  1862,  Otho,  king 
of  Greece,  lost  his  throne  by  a  revolation ;  and  in  1863,  a  Danish  prince, 
brother  to  the  Princess  of  Wales,  was  proclaimed  his  sncoeasor  oj  the 
title  of  George  I.,  King  of  the  Hellenes,  i.e.,  of  the  Greeks. 

Religion. — Almost  all  the  inhabitants  belong  to  the  Greek  Church; 
and  by  an  article  of  the  constitution,  the  king's  issue  must  conform  to  the 
religion  of  his  subjects.  The  inhabitants  are  not  of  one  race  and  language. 
The  Greeks  proper  are  a  town  population  who,  eschewing  hard  labonr, 
constitute  the  trading,  professional,  and  literary  classes ;  but  the  majority 
of  the  peasants  who  cultivate  the  soil  are  Albanians,  an  original  people 
in  Eun)pe,  with  features  and  dress  of  their  own,  and  a  peculiar  language 
deemed  a  very  early  offnhoot  from  the  Sanscrit  The  Albanian  dress,  in 
which  a  white  cotton  kilt  of  many  folds  figures  as  the  principal  article, 
has  been  adopted  as  the  national  costume. 

Character  and  Characteristics. — The  Greeks  are  a  clever  and  actire  race, 
enterprising  to  boldness,  and  long-headed  to  craftiness.  Their  manage- 
ment of  public  affairs  in  free  Greece  has  been  exceedingly  defectire,  so 
far  as  the  payment  of  interest  on  the  State  debt  and  the  deyelopment  of 
the  material  resources  of  their  country  are  concerned :  it  has  been  worthy 
of  all  praise  in  the  matter  of  public  education.  Few  carriage-roads  have 
been  made;  but  every  village  has  its  school,  every  town  its  gymnasium, 
and  Athens  its  university,  with  62  professors  and  1 100  students.'  All  the 
learned  professions  are  overstocked,  and  the  literary  activity  of  the  coun- 
try is  unexampled.  Prior  to  1821  it  had  not  a  single  newspaper,  or  even 
a  printing-press ;  now  there  are  about  thirty  periodicals  of  one  kind  and 
another  in  Athens  alone.  This,  however,  is  due  to  Athens  being  the 
literary  capital,  not  only  of  Greece,  but  of  the  Greeks  everywhere.  The 
books  published  are  chiefly  translations  and  compilations  from  the  French, 
German,  and  English.  In  Athens  alone  there  are  now  a  score  of  printing 
establishments,  besides  others  in  Syra,  Nauplia,  Patras,  Tripolitza,  and 
Chalcis.  Books  and  newspapers  are  printed  in  modem  Greek,  which 
differs  littie  from  the  Greek  of  the  New  Testament  Ballad  poetry  is  the 
only  literature  of  the  vulgar  dialect  called  Romaic,  which  is  a  very  corrupt 
Greek  mixed  with  Italian,  Sclavonic,  and  Turkish. 


TURKEY  IN  EUROPE. 
Area,  a  littie  leas  than  France.     Population,  Fifteen  and  a-half  Millions. 

Political  Divisions. — An  asterisk  is  affixed  to  the  names 
of  those  provinces  which  acknowledge  only  a  distant  allegiance 
to^  the  Sultan  of  Turkey,  paying  him  tribute,  but  governing 
themselves. 

I  SearionlSM^. 
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Thiace, 
Macedonia, 
Thessaly, 
Albania, 

^Montenegro, 
Bosnia, 

♦Servia, 
*  Bulgaria, 

^Wallachia, 

*MoldaTia, 
Crete, 


Chief  Towns. 

.       1,800,000 

Constantinople, 

.       1,800,000 

Salonica,    .    . 

670,000 

Larissa,      .     . 

.       1,200,000 

Jannina,     .     . 

,          130,000 

Cettigne,    .    . 

.      1,100,000 

Bosna-Serai,   . 

.       1,100,000 

Belgrade,  .  . 
Sophia,  .    .     . 

.      3,'000,000 

.      2,400,000 

Bucharest, .     . 

.       1,600,000 

JassT,  .  .  . 
Candia,.    .    . 

700,000 

on  the  Bosporus. 

on  the  Gulf  of  Salonica. 

on  the  Salembria. 

on  Lake  Jannina. 

inland. 

on  the  Migliazza. 

on  the  Danube. 

on  trib.  of  the  Isker. 

on  the  Dombrowitza. 

on  a  trib.  of  the  Pruth. 

on  the  Mediterranean. 


15,500,000 


Configuration. — South  of  the  Danube,  Turkey  in  Europe  is 
exceedingly  mountainous,  the  whole  country  being  overspread 
by  the  Haemus,  or  Balkan,  and  its  offshoots.  The  best  defined 
chain  is  that  continuation  of  the  Alps  (p.  34),  which,  after  tra- 
versing Croatia  and  Herzegovina,  separates  Albania  from  Rou- 
melia  and  Thessaly,  forming  throughout  a  watershed  between 
the  rivers  flowing  into  the  Adriatic,  and  those  flowing  into  the 
Archipelago  and  Black  Sea.  The  comparatively  narrow  district 
west  of  this  chain  is  the  most  mountainous,  and  the  only  one  in 
European  Turkey  that  contains  lakes  of  considerable  size  (p.  30), 
The  largest  two  are  in  Albania,  Lakes  Scutari  and  Ochrida,  each 
about  twenty  miles  long.  East  of  this  chain,  some  valleys  ex- 
pand into  considerable  plains,  as  the  fertile  plain  of  Adrianople 
watered  by  the  Maritza. 

Climate — The  basins  of  the  Lower  Danube,  and  of  its  tribu- 
taries, the  Serth  and  Pruth,  constitute  one  great  plain,  which  is 
by  far  the  most  fertile  part  of  European  Turkey  This  plain  has 
an  eastern  aspect,  and  the  climate  of  eastern  Europe,  that  id^,  great 
extremes  of  temperature  at  opposite  seasons  of  the  year.  It  is  in 
fact  a  prolongation  of  Southern  Russia,  let  in  between  the  Car- 
pathian Mountains  and  the  Balkan  ;  and,  like  Southern  Russia, 
is  pre-eminently  a  grain  country.  The,  overflowings  of  the 
Danube  create  extensive  marshes  on  the  confines  of  Bulgaria 
and  Wallachia,  and  fevers  accordingly  prevail  there  in  summer. 
This  is  the  single  exception  to  the  healthiness  of  the  climate  in 
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European  Turkey.  Wherever  the  land  declines  towards  the 
Adriatic  or  the  Archipelago,  the  climate  is  that  of  southern 
Europe,  mild  winters,  except  among  the  mountains,  alternat- 
ing with  hot  summers.  These  regions  are  pre-eminently  a  fruit 
country;  and  south  of  the  40th  paraUel,  the  olive  is  the  com- 
monest fruit  tree. 

Industry. — All  sorts  of  industry  are  in  a  backward  state. 
The  trees  are  often  allowed  to  fall  by  decay  on  the  mountains ; 
and  the  mmeral  treasures,  which  are  various  and  extensive,  are 
almost  completely  neglected.  The  operations  of  agriculture  are 
as  rudely  earned  on  in  European  Turkey  as  in  Greece ;  and  the 
low  condition  of  the  subsidiary  arts  may  be  understood  from  the 
fact,  that  here,  as  there,  wine  is  kept  in  skins  for  want  of  casks 
and  bottles.  Agriculture  and  pasturage  are  the  chief  occupa- 
tions of  the  inhabitants.  Fine  cottons  and  silks  are  made  in 
Constantinople,  and  in  some  of  the  larger  provincial  towns ;  but 
manufactures  are  generally  confined  to  the  coarser  qualities  of 
the  most  necessary  articles.  Such  a  country  can  only  export 
its  raw  produce,  receiving  in  return  colonial  produce,  and  a 
great  variety  of  manufactured  articles. 

Inland  Communications. — ^The  almost  total  absence  of  the 
means  of  internal  communication  is  a  greater  hindrance  to  trade 
and  production  than  the  paucity  of  inhabitants  ^  or  the  want  of 
skill.  Thus  Constantinople  imports  over  300,000  quarters  of 
wheat  annually  from  Russia,  but  receives  not  one  grain  from  the 
rich  districts  lying  immediately  behind  it.  The  Danube  is  the 
great  natural  highway ;  and  the  establishment  of  steam  naviga- 
tion upon  it  has  of  late  years  stimulated  the  industry  of  the  ad- 
jacent districts.  No  other  river  in  European  Turkey  is  navigable 
the  whole  year  through,  except  for  short  distances.  The  Maritza, 
the  next  largest  to  the  Danube,  admits  small  vessels  as  far  as 
Adrianople,  but  not  in  summer.  There  are  few  carriage  road^; 
and  goods  are  generally  conveyed  on  pack-horses.    The  only 

>  It  has  been  c»lcii1ated,  that  in  Enropean  Turkey  there  are  scarcely  300  iodiTidnala 
to  the  square  league,  whereas  in  France  there  are  1200 ;  In  England,  1000;  in  Belgium, 
Uollandi  and  Lombaidy,  8000. 
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railway  is  one  of  40  miles  in  length,  between  Eustendji  on  the 
Black  Sea  and  Techemavoda  on  the  Danube^  a  little  below  Ras- 
sova.  Another  is  in  course  of  construction  between  Rustchuk 
and  Yama,  also  respectiyelj  on  the  Danube  and  the  Black  Sea. 

Large  Towns.— The  number  of  large  towns  in  European 
Turkey,  notwithstanding  the  backwardness  of  its  industry,  is  a 
proof  of  its  great  natural  resources.  Turkish  towns  look  much 
better  at  a  distance  than  on  inspection,  because  at  a  distance  the 
domes  and  minarets  of  public  buildings  catch  the  eye,  while  the 
narrow,  crooked,  and  dirty  streets  of  which  the  towns  consist, 
escape  observation.  Most  of  the  private  houses  being  built  of 
wood,  with  mud  in  the  intervals,  fires  are  frequent  and  very 
destructive.  To  give  immediate  notice  of  them  in  Constanti- 
nople, a  watchman  is  ever  on  a  tower  that  rises  from  the  highest 
point  within  the  city.  The  streets  are  peculiarly  dull,  not  only 
at  night,  because  they  are  unlighted,  but  also  during  the  day, 
partly  because  most  of  the  houses  look  into  courts  separated 
from  the  streets  by  a  dead  wall,  and  partly  because  they  are  the 
scene  of  little  traffic.  All  business  is  transacted  in  bazaars  or 
markets,  of  which  in  the  larger  towns  there  is  one  for  each 
kind  of  goods.  Tl^  men  spend  their  days  in  the  bazaars,  and 
their  evenings  in  the  coffee-houses ;  the  women  seldom  appear 
in  public  at  all.  The  custom,  once  universal  in  Europe,  of 
dividing  the  towns  into  quarters  corresponding  to  the  different 
races  or  religions  of  the  inhabitants,  still  obtains  in  Turkey ; 
Pera  is  the  European,  or  as  it  is  called  in  the  east,  the  Frankish 
quarter  of  Constantinople. 

Constantinople.— Co»wtonftnop?e,  called  Stamhoul  by  the 
Turks,  is  built,  like  ancient  Rome,  which  it  was  intended  by 
Constantine  to  supersede,  on  seven  hills,  and  is  considered  to 
occupy  not  only  the  most  beautiful  site  in  the  world,  but  also 
the  one  best  adapted  for  rendering  a  city  the  commercial  and 
political  capital  of  the  world.  Most  of  the  ancient  buildings 
have  been  destroyed  for  the  sake  of  their  materials,  and  the 
under-ground  remains  of  the  ancient  city  are  now  more  im- 
portant than  those  on  the  surface.    The  chief  of  those  undr 
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ground  remuns,  is  {he  hall  of  "One  tbonsand  and  one 
columnfl,"  a  reservoir  large  enough  to  supply  the  whole  city 
with  water  for  sixty  days,  but  which  the  Turks  have  converted 
into  a  factory  ibr  cordage  and  silk  yam.  Abundance  of  water 
is  conveyed  from  a  distance  of  ten  miles,  and  immense  quantities 
of  it  are  used  for  the  public  baths,  of  which  there  are  about  130 
within  the  walls,  and  for  the  fountains,  which  are  among  the 
greatest  ornaments  of  the  city.  The  most  remarkable  buildings 
of  the  modem  city  are  the  Mosque  of  St  Sophia,  formerly  a 
Christian  cathedral,  and  the  Seraglio,  or  palace,  the  buildings 
and  grounds  of  which  have  a  circuit  of  three  mUes.  Opposite 
the  Seraglio  is  a  spacious  edifice,  in  which  the  Grand  Vizier 
resides,  and  the  other  ministers  of  state  have  their  offices ;  the 
lofty  gateway  of  this  edifice  has,  in  allusion  to  the  eastern 
custom  of  dispensing  justice  at  the  gate,  given  the  name  of 
Sublime  Porte  to  the  Sultan's  Government.  The  harbour, 
formed  by  an  inlet  from  the  straits  called  the  Golden  Hom^  is 
deep,  commodious,  and  safe.  There  the  flags,  as  in  the  city 
itself  the  costumes,  of  all  nations  may  be  seen.  The  dogs  of 
Constantinople  are  a  recognised  part  of  its  population ;  they  are 
its  only  scavengers,  and  have  divided  the  city  among  them  into 
quarters,  those  of  one  quarter  fiercely  repelling  aU  canine  in- 
truders from  another. 


PRINCIPAL 

TOWNS  IN  EUROPEAN  TURKEY 

CooBtantinople,     . 
Adrianople,  .    .    . 
fialonica, .    .    .  ' . 
Bosna-serai, 

1,000,000 

140,000 

70,000 

70,000 

60,000 

Gallipoli,     .     . 
Philippoplig,     . 
Sophia,    .     .    . 
Scutari,  .    .    . 

60,000 
40,000 
30,000 
30,000 

QUESTIONS  ON  THE  MAP. 

1.  Name  the  four  proyinces  bordering  on  Austria  northwards,  and  the 
two  bordering  on  Greece.  2.  Name  the  two  provinces  bordering' on 
Russia,  and  the  two  rivers  forming  their  respective  boundaries.  3.  Name 
the  two  provinces  which  lie  along  the  Adriatic,  and  the  Austrian  province 
which  intervenes  between  that  sea  and  Herzegovina.  4.  Name  the  pro- 
vince which  is  conterminous  with  Austria  on  one  side,  and  with  Russia 
on  another ;  also  the  two  principal  rivers  in  said  province.  5.  Name  the 
two  principal  rivers  in  Roumelia.  6.  Name  the  five  gulfs  on  the  Roumelian 
shore  of  tne  Archipelago.  7.  Name  the  straits  separating  Turkey  in 
Europe  &om  Asia  on  the  one  side,  and  from  Italy  on  tne  other. 
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TOFOORAPHICAL  DETAILS. 

1.  Thrace. — ^After  Constantinople,  the  principal  towns  are  those 
in  the  basin  of  the  Maritza,  viz.,  Adrianople,  tne  Turkish  capital 
before  Constantinople  was  taken  in  1453,  and  a  seat  of  silk,  cotton 
and  woollen  manufactures,  and  of  extensive  dye-works  ;  PhUippopoHs, 
farther  up  the  river,  with  some  manufactures  and  considerable  transit 
trade ;  and  Etws,  near  the  mouth  of  the  river,  the  port  of  Adrianople. 
The  river  is  navigable  up  to  Adrianople  only  in  winter  and  spring; 
in  summer  only  to  Demotika.  Add  to  these  GtUHpoU,  on  the  Darda- 
nelles, a  place  of  export  for  com,  wine,  and  oiL 

2.  Macedonia,  often  included  with  Thrace  under  the  general 
name  Boumelia.  Chief  town,  SdUmica,  a  laxge  seaport  city,  with 
interesting  antiquities,  as  Cyclopean  walls,  Koman  temples  con- 
verted into  mosque^s,  and  a  gateway  built  in  honour  of  Augustus 
after  the  battle  of  Pbilippi :  it  manufactures  excellent  carpets,  and 
is  one  of  the  cleanest  towns  in  Turkey*  In  all  European  Turkey, 
there  is  not  a  more  interesting  spot  than  Mount  Alhos  or  Monte 
SaniOy  e.  0.,  Holy  Mountain,  as  it  is  now  called,  from  the  numerous 
Greek  monasteries  scattered  over  it.  Tt  is  situated  at  the  southern 
entrance  to  the  Gulf  of  Contessa,  and  is  fully  9000  feet  high ;  next  to 
Olympus,  in  Thessaly,  it  is  the  highest  mountain  in  European 
Turkey.  The  total  number  of  monks  has  been  estimated  at  8000. 
Their  gardens  and  farms  are  kept  in  the  greatest  order,  and  they 
export  large  quantities  of  fruit ;  but  their  chief  revenue  consists  of 
offerings  from  Russian  and  Greek  pilgrims.  Half  way  up  the 
mountains  a  market  is  held  every  Saturday,  from  which  women  are 
excluded.  The  narrow  isthmus,  connecting  Mount  Athos  with  the 
mainland,  is  only  a  mile  and  a  half  broad,  and  nowhere  rises  more 
than  fifteen  feet  above  the  sea<  The  canal  which  Xerxes,  when 
invading  Greece,  cut  across  it  can  be  distinctly  traced,  except  for 
a  small  distance  in  the  middle,  where  it  has  been  filled  up  to  facilitate 
communication. 

3.  Thessaly. — Chief  town,  Yenishehry  anciently  Lartssa,  on  the 
Selembria.  The  name  of  the  ancient  Olympus  has  been  modified 
into  Olympo ;  Ossa  and  Pelion  are  now  called  respectively  Kmovo 
and  Zagora. 

4.  Albania. — Chief  town,  Jannina,  beautifully  situated  on  a  lake , 
near  it  once  stood  the  most  ancient  oracle  of  Greece,  that  of  Dodona, 
sacred  to  Jupiter.  The  chief  seat  of  trade  is  at  Sciitai%  in  the  north : 
a  secondary  port  is  Avhna.  At  the  mouth  of  the  Gulf  of  Arta  is 
Prevesa,  near  the  site  of  the  ancient  Nicopolia^  which  was  built  by 
Augustus  to  commemorate  his  naval  victory  of  Actium. 

5.  Montenegro,  %,e.,  Black  Mountain,  is  an  appropriate  designa- 
tion for  a  mountainous  district  clothed  with  dark  forests.    There  a 
no  roads ;  and  the  people,  who  are  Slaves  of  tlie  Servian  race, 
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devoted  members  of  the  Greek  church,  obeying  their  bishop  as 
their  prince,  are  wholly  encaged  in  agricnltaral  pursuits.  They  lire 
in  yillagesi  not  one  of  which  is  worthy  of  being  called  a  town. 

6.  Bosnia,  includmg  Croatia  and  Herzegovina.  Chief  town  Bona- 
Seraiy  on  the  Migliazza,  an  affluent  of  the  Bosna,  haa  manufactiirea 
of  firearmsi  jewellery,  leather,  and  woollens. 

7.  Seryia. — Chief  town,  Belgrade,  is  the  entrepdt  of  the  trade 
carried  on  by  Constantinople  and  Salonica  on  the  one  hand,  with 
Vienna  and  resth  on  the  other. 

8.  BuLQARiA. — Chief  town,  Sophia,  Most  of  the  Danubian  trading 
towns  lie  on  the  southern  bank  in  Bulgaria,  the  inhabitants  of  which 
are  reckoned  at  once  the  most  industrious  and  the  least  warlike  in 
European  Turkey.  The  chiei  of  these  trading  towns  are,  as  the 
stream  flows,  Widtny  Sistora,  Rustchuk,  and  Simttia,  On  the  coast 
are  two  notable  places,  viz.  VamOj  a  fortress,  and  KusUndfi,  the  port 
to  which  goods  and  passengers  are  brought  overland  from  Techer- 
navoda,  where  the  Danube  makes  a  sudden  turn  northwards,  steamers 
preferring  to  stop  there  rather  than  encounter  the  danger  of  navi- 
gating the  stream  farther  down.  Among  the  mountains  west  from 
Varna,  is  the  strong  fortress  of  Shumia,  with  important  metal  works 
in  the  neighbourhood. 

9.  Wallachia. — Chief  town,  Bucharest,  situated  in  a  swampy 
plain,  has  considerable  transit  trade. 

10.  MoLDAYiA. — Chief,  town,  Jassy  Galata,  on  the  Danube, 
the  only  port.  lamaU,  also  on  the  Danube,  famous  for  its  siege  and 
terrible  sack  by  the  Russians  in  1790. 

1 1 .  Islands.— The  islands  belonging  to  Turkey  are  at  the  northon 
and  southern  extremities  of  the  Archipelago.  By  far  the  most  im* 
portant  is  Candia,  anciently  Oefe,  which  snuts  in  the  Archipelago 
on  the  south.  Misgovemment  has  reduced  its  population  to  about 
166,000,  the  majority  of  whom  are  Greeks.  Oil,  wme,  and  fruit,  are 
exchanged  by  them  for  grain,  cloth,  and  a  great  variety  of  manufac- 
tured articles.  The  mountains,  which  traverse  the  wnole  length  of 
the  island,  are  calcareous,  and,  like  those  of  Greece  (p.  236),  abound 
in  caverns.  The  most  famous  is  the  Labyrinth,  situated  about  twenty 
miles  inland  from  Candia^  the  capital,  a  town  of  about  16,000  inha- 
bitants. It  would  appear  that  this  wonderful  complication  of  winding 
passages  in  the  rock  is  chiefly  natural.  Parties  who  have  recently 
entered  it,  securing  their  return  by  unfolding  a  rope  nearly  half  a 
mile  in  length,  have  not  been  certam,  after  three  hours*  exploration, 
that  they  had  examined  ever]^  P^^,  and  have  declared  their  conviction 
that,  if  any  one  were  left  in  its  recesses,  without  meat  or  torch,  he 
would  certainly  perish.  Like  the  Mainotes  in  the  Morea,  the  Spa- 
chiotes,  who  inhabit  a  mountainous  district  in  the  interior  of  Crete, 
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and  are  supposed  to  be  descended  from  the  ancient  Cretans,  were 
never  completely  subjugated  by  the  Turks. 

CLASSIFICATION  OP  TOWNS  AND  REMARKABLE  PLACES  IN  EUROPEAN 
TURKEY,  ACCORDING  TO  THE  RIVER  BASINS. 

Dahube,      .    .    Ismail,  Galatz,  Bilistria,  Techemayoda,  RassoTa,  Rust- 
chuk,  Sifltora,  Widin,  Belgrade. 
Trib.  r.  b,  Sophia,  on  trib.  of  the  Isker. 

Bo8na>Serai,  on  the  Bosna,  trib.  of  the  Saye. 
Trib,  I  b,  Jasey,  on  trib.  of  the  Pruth. 

Bucharest,  on  the  Dombrowitza. 
Maritza,    .    .    Adrianople. 
Sblehbkia,      .    Yenishenr. 

Albaniaw  Lakes,  Scutari,  Jannina. 

MARITIME  TOWNS. 

Black  Sea* — ^Eustendji,  Varna.  Archipelago. — Saloniea,  Gandia. 

Boeparue. — Constantinople.  Ionian  Sea, — Preyesa. 

Z>arc2ane2^.-~GaIlipoli 

SUPPLEMENTARY  MATTER. 

Baees, — The  inhabitants  of  European  Turkey,  belone  to  yarious  races 
which  show  no  disposition  to  amalgamate.  Those  of  Moldayia  and  Wal> 
lachia,  constituting  fully  one-third  of  the  whole  population  of  European 
Turkey,  are  of  Roman  origin,  and  speak  a  corrupt  sort  of  Latin.  In  Bul- 
garia, Beryia,  and  Bosnia,  the  Sclayonic  element  preyails,  both  as  to  race 
ftnd  language;  and  the  Bulgarian  newspapers  are  forming,  out  of  old 
Sclayonic,  a  dialect  intelligible  to  the  population  of  all  these  proyinces, 
and  indeed  to  all  southern  Sclayes  alike.  The  Greeks,  numbering  about 
a  million,  abound  in  the  southern  proyinces.  The  Turks,  who,  ihouffh 
the  ruling  race,  amount  to  not  more  than  one-fourth  of  the  whole  popuE^ 
tion,  are  numerous  only  in  Constantinople  and  its  neighbourhood,  it  is 
descriptiye  of  this  yariety  of  race  that  the  thirteen  newspapers  published 
in  Constantinople  are  edited  in  six  different  languages.  £zcept  the  Turks 
themselyes,  all  the  races  of  European  Turkey  are  Christian,  and,  with 
few  exceptions,  belong  to  the  Greek  Church :  but  community  of  religion 
has  no  apparent  effect  in  abating  the  jealousies  of  race ;  so  that,  as  were 
is  no  national  unit^  in  European  Turkey  at  present,  neither  is  there  any 
prospect  of  one  bemg  fonnecL 

ChrisHan  Population, — ^The  Christians  are  diyided,  not  only  by  race 
and  language,  nut  also  by  Goyemment.  The  proyinces  of  Moldayia, 
Wallachia,  Seryia,  and  Montenegro  acknowledge  the  Sultan  merely  by 
paying  a  small  annual  tribute.  The  first  two  are  united  under  one 
legislature  and  hospodar,  as  the  goyemor  is  called.  Seryia  has  a  prince 
of  its  own,  and  its  inhabitants,  though  numbering  only  one  nullior 
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9xe  yet  the  most  fonnicUble  of  the  Ghmtian  popvktionfl,  becaoM  tber 
are  all  trained  to  arms.  Montenegro  haa  been  well  called  a  vast  boetife 
fortress  witiiin  tbe  Tarkish  territory.  It  was  never  completely  sabdned 
by  tbe  Turks,  and  its  100,000  ii^iabitanis,  who  obey  unplicitly  their 
bishop,  are  constantly  annoying  the  Turkish  goyerament 

&ot;«niiii«iit— Notwithstanding  the  recent  adoption  of  Eoropean  methods 
in  military  and  civil  organization,  and  the  enforcement  upon  goyemment 
servants  of  a  modified  Frankish  dress,  it  is  yet  tme  that  the  Turks,  after 
a  residence  of  400  years  in  Europe,  are  still  Asiatics.  As  usual  in  Asia, 
the  goyemment  is  a  despotism ;  and  each  new  Bultan  is  girt  with  the 
sword  of  Osman  on  his  accession,  instead  of  beinff  crowned,  as  in  Europe. 
The  provinces,  with  the  few  exceptions  mentioned  above,  are  administered 
hy  pashas,  who  hold  office  only  during  the  pleasure  of  the  Sultan.  There 
is  no  hereditary  nobility;  and  nersons  of  the  meanest  origin  and  basest 
character  are  sometimes  raised  Dy  favouritism  to  the  post  of  pasha.  The 
pashas  and  other  government  servants  are,  like  the  minions  of  despotic 
power  generally,  haugh^  to  their  inferiors,  abject  to  their  superiors,  selfish 
and  unscrupulous,  suspicious  and  unthankful.  The  common  people  are 
ignorant  but  honest,  stoical,  and  very  improvident  of  the  future. 

Language  and  Literature.— -The  literature  of  the  Turks  has  not  been  at 
all  affected  by  their  intercourse  with  Europeans.  Just  as  the  Romans,  in 
their  literature,  imitated  the  Greeks,  so  the  Turks  have  imitated  the  Per- 
sians and  Arabians  in  theirs.  Arabic  is  generally  known  by  the  higher 
classes,  and  there  is  a  considerable  admixture  of  Persian  and  Arabic  words 
in  the  Turkish  language.  Turkish  writers  have  made  some  contributions 
to  poetry  and  history;  but  most  of  their  works  are  commentaries  on  the 
Koran,  or  on  some  ancient  author.  The  schools  attached  to  the  mosques 
were  never  either  numerously  attended  or  well  taught;  a  few  years  ago 
they  were  reformed,  according  to  European  models,  and  the  attendance  of 
all  children,  firom  six  years  of  age  and  upwards,  declared  compulsorjr. 
Still,  however,  Ubrsries  and  booksellers'  '^^P!  a'o  to  be  met  with  only  in 
the  largest  towns.  The  art  of  printing  itself  is  so  little  required  or  appre- 
ciated, that  copiers  of  manuscnpts  still  form  a  numerous  class.  Sculpture 
and  painting  are  discouraged  as  tending  to  idolatry. 

Aaiaiie  JElemenL — The  Asiatic  element  >ppoars  markedly  in  the  domestic 
srrsngements  of  the  wealthier  Turks.  Tney  appropriate  to  their  women 
certain  apartments  which  no  stranger  may  enter;  they  practise  polygamy 
agreeably  to  the  Korsn,  which  allows  four  wives  to  each  true  beiiever  rich 
enough  to  keep  them ;  and  they  purchase  slaves,  who,  however,  aooordiuff 
to  patriarchal  custom,  are  considered  as  formmg  part  of  the  householcL 
Turkey  is  the  only  part  of  Europe  where  women,  on  gmns  out,  muffle  up 
their  faces  so  as  to  let  nothing  but  their  eyes  appear;  where  men  waif 
about  in  loose  flowing  robes;  and  where  the  European  traveller,  instead  of 
.finding  a  hotel  at  every  halting-place,  must  content  himself,  except  in  the 
largest  towns,  with  the  c  a  r  a  v  a  n  8  e  r  a. 
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THE  TURKISH  EMPIRE, 


Extent. — The  Turkisb  Empire  comprises  all  the  countries 
bordering  on  the  Levant  and  Archipelago,  whether  in  Europe, 
in  Asia,  or  in  Africa,  The  African  provinces,  viz.,  Egypt,  Tunis, 
Tripoli,  and  Fezzan,  are  almost  independent,  and  will  be  treated 
of  under  the  head  of  Africa.  The  Asiatic  provinces  are  more 
than  twice  as  extensive  as  the  European,  without,  however,  con- 
^^i^g  a  greater  population :  thej  will  be  treated  of  under  the 
head  of  Tubket  in  Asia.  Though  there  are  ten  times  more 
Turks  in  Asia  than  in  Europe,  yet  the  capital  of  the  Turkish 
Empire,  Constantinople,  is  in  Europe. 

Weakness. — ^This  empire,  wh'ch  was  once  the  terror  of 
Europe,  would  now  become  an  easy  prey  to  Russia,  were  it  not 
the  policy  of  France  and  England  to  maintain  its  integrity. 
Conquest  seems  to  have  been  the  sole  mission  of  the  Turks. 
Energetic  when  roused  by  military  ardour,  they  are  indolent  in 
time  of  peace ;  and  therefore  the  triumphs  of  peace,  which  are 
those  of  industry,  are  not  theirs.  Almost  the  whole  industry 
of  the  empire,  agricultural,  manufacturing,  and  commercial,  is  in 
Christian  hands ;  and  most  of  the  pen- work,  even  in  the  govern- 
ment offices,  has  always  been  done  by  Christian  secretaries. 

The  Koran. — ^Whatever  fitness  the  Turks  once  possessed  for 
ruling  the  conquered  races,  by  being  braver,  and,  on  the  whole, 
more  noble  and  upright  than  they,  has  been  neutralized  by  the 
Mahometan  Bible,  called  the  Koran.  The  very  book  which 
furthered  their  conquests  by  inspiring  them  with  fanatical  zeal, 
undermined  their  power  by  dictating  the  oppression  of  the  Chris- 
tian majority  for  the  benefit  of  the  Mahometan  minority.  A 
wiser  policy  has  at  length  been  imposed  upon  the  Sultan's 
government  both  by  the  necessity  of  conciliating  the  Christian 
population,  and  by  the  intervention  of  Christian  powers;  but 
travellers  report  that  such  policy  has  not  in  fact  been  carried 
out ;  that,  for  instance,  in  Bulgaria  Christians  are  not  yet  ad- 
mitted to  give  evidence  in  criminal  cases,  and  that  in  Bosnia 
a  Turk  carrying  off  a  Christian  girl  and  making  a  Mahometan 
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of  her,  is  not  only  not  punished,  but,  by  way  of  reward,  is 
exempted  from  the  conscription.  Even  when  most  oppressed, 
however,  the  Christian  population  grows  in  numbers  and  wealth, 
while  the  Mahometan  "declines ;  and  the  Christians  naturally 
grow  more  impatient  of  the  yoke,  as  they  become  more  con- 
scious of  their  strength. 

Population. — ^The  population  of  the  Turkish  Empire  is  dis- 
tributed as  follows : — 

Earop*.  Asia.  AfHea.  TotaL 

Mahometans,     6,000,000        14,000,000        5,000,000        25,000,000 
Chxistians,     .    9,500,000  2,000,000  500,000        12,000,000 


16»600,000        16,000,000        5,500,000        87,000,000 

TOWKS  AND  BEMABKABLE  PLACES  SITUATED  ON  THOSE  BITERS  OF 
EUBOPE  WHICH  ABE  COKMON  TO  MOBE  THAN  TWO  COUNTBIES. 

Danube,  .    .    Ismail,  Galatz,  Silistria,  Techernayoda,  Bassoya,  Rastcliuk, 
Sistora,  Widin,  Belgrade  ;i  Semlin,  Peterwardein,  Nea- 
satz,  Buda  and  Pesth,  Gbmom,  Presburg,  Vienna,  Lowen- 
herz,  Linz :   Walhalla,  Ratisbon,  BUnheim,  Ulm. 
Trib.  r  h.  Sopbia,  on  trib  of  the  laker. 

Agnun,  on   the  Saye;    Bosna-Serai,  and 

Laybach,  on  tribs.  of  the  Saye. 
Gratz,  Bruck,  on  trib.  of  the  Drave. 
Steyer,  on  the  Ens. 

Passan,  Innsprack,  on  the  Inn;   Gastein 
and  Krimonler  Ache,  on  tribb  of  the  Iim ; 
Mnnich,  on  the  Iser. 
Angsburg,  on  the  Lech. 
/  Trib,  I  b,  Jassy,  on  trib.  of  the  Prath. 

Cronstadt,  Hermannstadt,  on  tribs.  of  the 

Aluta. 
Temesyar,  on  the  Bega. 
,  Tokay,  on  the  Theiss;  Klansenboi^,  on 

trib.  of  the  Theiss. 
Bchemnitz  and  Kremnitz,  near  the  Gran. 
Ohnntz,  on  the  March;    Brunn,  on  the 
^  Schwarza,  trib.  of  the  March ;  AnsterUtx 

and  Igla,  on  tribs.  of  the  Schwana. 

>  In  the  emnnermtloii  of  towns  situated  on  the  main  stream,  the  seaileoloa  iadicates 
^''*""'<^  of  country.   /(aA'a  indicate  places,  aol  towns. 
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BmBB,  •  .  Gatwyok,  Leyden,  Utrecht,  Ambeim,  Nimeffnen ;  Diissel- 
dorf,  Cologne,  Bonn,  Cobleni;  Meutz,  Worms;  Mann- 
heim; Spire;  Garlsrahe;  Strasborg;  Basle, Schaffhausen; 
Constance,  Lindaa. 

Trib.  r.  h,  Elberfeld,  Bannen,  on  the  Wipper. 
Giessen,  on  the  Lahn. 
Wiesbaden,  on  the  Salzach. 
Frankfort,    Wurtzburg,    on    the  Main; 
Bamberg,  Erlangen,   Nuremberg,  Co- 
burg,  on  tnbs.  of  the  Main. 
Darmstadt,  on  the  Darm. 
Heidelberg,  Tubingen,  on  the  Neckar. 
;"  Stuttgart,  on  trib.  of  the  Neckar. 

,-  Trib,  I,  b,  TreyoSf  Metz,  on  the  Moselle;  Lnxero- 

burg,  Nancy,  on  tribs.  of  the  Moselle. 
Milhlhausen,  on  the  III. 
Berne,  on  the  Aar;  Zurich,  Lucerne,  Al- 
torf,  Kussnacht,  Lauterbrunnen,  Fri- 
borg,  Gruydre,  on  tribs.  of  the  Aar. 
Elbe,      •    .    Cozhaven, Hamburg ;  Harburg;  Magdeburg;  Wittenberg; 
Dresden. 

Trib,  r.  b.  Mecklenburg-Schwerin,  on  the  SU)er. 

Potsdam,  on  the  Hayel ;  Berlin,  on  trib.  of 
^         the  Havel. 
Trib,  L  b,  Luneburg,  on  the  Ilmenaa. 

Halle,  Jena,  on  the  Saale ;  Weimar,  Leip- 

sic,  on  tribs  of  the  Saale. 
Freyberg,  on  the  Mulde;  Chemnitz,  on 

trib.  of  the  Mulde. 
Carlsbad,  Seidlitz,  on  the  Eger. 
Prague,  Budweis,  on  the  Moldau. 
VisTUiJi,     .    Dantzic;  Warsaw,  Lublhi,  Cracow. 
Oder,     .    .    All  in  Prussia  (p.  143),  excepting  Troppau,  on  trib.  in 

Austrian  Silesia. 
Heusb,  .    .    Vlaardingen,  Rotterdam,  Dort,  Maestricht;  Liege,  Namur; 
Sedan,  Verdun. 

2fW6.  r.  6.  Schiedam,    Gouda;    Verviers,    Bouillon, 

Arlon. 
Trib,  I,  b.  Bois-le-duc,  Breda;  CharleroL 
ScHSLDT,     .    All  in  Belgium  (p.  159),  and  France  (p.  196). 
Bhohe,  .    .    All  in  France,  except  Geneva  and  Lausanne,  which  are  m 
Switzerland. 
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A8IA« 


ASLAu 


Area,  folly  four  tunes  that  of  Europe. 

ropnlation,  Seren  hundred  and  six  Miltions,  more  than  half 

that  of  the  glohe. 

The  following  are  the  oountries  of  Asia,  vith  their  population 
and  chief  towns  : — 


Riberia, 


Turkestan,  .  .  2,000,000 
Transcaucasia,  .  .  4,000,000 
Turkey  in  Asia,  .  16,000,000 
Arabia,  .  .  .  6,000,000 
Persia,  .  .  .  10,000,000 
Affghanistan,  .  .  5,000,000 
Beloocbistan,  .  .  500,000 
India,  including  Ceylon, 

Pegu,       Tenasserim, 

and  the  Eastern  Settle- 


Popnlattoo.  OhIifTowni. 

4,000,000    Tobolsk,  at  junction  of  Tobol  and  Irtish ; 
Irkutsk,  on  the  Angora. 

Bokhara,  Ehiya,  Khokand. 

Teflis,  on  the  Kour. 

Smyrna,  Damascus. 

Mecca,  Medina,  Muscat. 

Teheran,  Ispahan* 

Cabool,  Candahar. 

Kelat. 


ments,   . 
Birmah,    . 
Malay  SUtes, 
8iam, 
Laos, 

Annam,      . 
China  Proper, 
Manchooria, 
Corea, 
Mongolia,  . 
Thibet,       . 
Little  Bokhara, 
Japan, 


186,000,000  Calcutta,  Madras,  Bombay. 

2,000,000  Aya,  on  the  Irrawady. 

600,000  Singapore,  &c. 

3,000,000  Bankok,  on  the  Meinam. 

1,000,000  Chang-mai,  on  the  Memam. 

9,000,000  Hue,  Saigon,  Eetsho. 

400,000,000  Fekin,  Nankin,  Canton* 

2,000,000  Moukden. 

2,000,000  Eing-ki-tao. 

3,000,000  Ourga. 

9,000,000  Lassa,  Ladakh. 

1,000,000  Cashgar,  Tarkand,  Lob. 

40,000,000  Jeddo,  Meaco. 

706,000,000 


Table  of  the  principal  natural  features  in  the  coast-line  of 
Asia,  excepting  towards  Europe  (See  Turkey  in  Am,  p.  265) : — 


JdaruU, 


LUkaoT. 


Capes,  Bays,  dc 

Arctic  Ocean. 

OolfofObL 


North] 


Bivers. 


ObL 

TeniML 


KoUmaBaj. 
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J$kmd9. 


AtoutiaB. 
KonrikL 


LooOhoow 
(HxamiL 
Faaaom. 
HoDgKongi 


OeyloiL 
MaldiTML 


Qtpeim 

Bay$,Ao. 

JBlMfVk 

Pacijle  Ocean. 

Golf  of  Anadir. 

Anadir. 

OnlfofPenJinak. 

LopatbL 

flcaofOkholik. 

OolfofTarteiy. 

Ba«haU«n. 

PflrooM  Bferaiti. 

SeaofJapiaL 

SlnitiofOorMk 

Tenow  Sea. 

YangtaekUiw. 

GulfofPatdiffl. 

Uoanglia 

VoldeiiObaiin«L 

OhiiMMSea. 

Honskfanc 

OulfofTanqniii. 

Mi^Uang. 

OolforSiam. 

Meinam. 

Indian  Ocean, 

Btraita  of  Malacca. 

OulfoTMartabaii. 

Imwadj. 

Baj  of  Bengal 

Bnrtaampoom. 

Palk*s8tnita. 

Gangea. 

DondiftHMd. 

GulfcfMaaaii: 

Oomacin. 

Godareiy. 

OiilfofOambay. 

Merbodda. 

Gntf  of  Catch. 

Arabian  Sea. 

Indni. 

BMftlHad. 

Golf  of  Oman. 

Suaita  of  OrpxvaL 
Penlan  Gofi. 

Bapbrafte^ 
TiKzla. 

iMtek. 

6traitaofBab-al-Maiid«bw 

Bed  Sea. 

Gulf  of  Sues. 

Perim. 


TABLE  or  THE  LAKES  A8S0CXATED  WITH  THE  PBINOIPAL 
KOXTirrAIN  RANGES  HI  ASIA. 
Jfovntotnt.  Ldku.  MoumtaifM*  Ldke». 


Taoma. 
Lebanon 

Ararat. 


ViaL 


Koeh-hioar. 
Bead  Sea. 
Tan. 

Oofoomiah. 
Oaspian. 


Himalaya. 

Gooah. 

Thian-cban. 

Qoato-lon. 

Peking. 


Baikal 
Palteh. 
Zorrah. 


Lob. 
Tong-tin^ 


Size. — ^Asia  is  fire  times  the  size  of  Europe ;  and  all  its 
natural  features,  its  mountains  and  riyers,  its  low  plains  and  high 
table-lands,  are  on  a  larger  scale. 

Chabactebistio  Featubes. — ^Table-lands  are  a  marked  cha« 

lacteristic  of  Asia.     The  chief  of  them  are  : — 

Table-land  of  Deccan,    .  .  .    SOOO  feet  high. 

Table-land  of  Persia,      .  .  .    4000      ... 

Table-land  of  Armenia, .  .  .    7000     •• 

Table-land  of  Arabia,     .  .  •    8000      ... 

Tab]».landofGobi,       •  .  .    9000     ... 

Table-land  of  Thibet,    .  .  .10,000      ... 
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Another  peculiarity  of  Ajsia  ia,  that  the  central  region  ia  drained 
into  lakes  which  have  no  communication  with  the  ocean ;  such  are 
the  Caspian,  the  Sea  of  Aral,  Lake  Lob,  and  innumerable  others 
£Euiher  east     A  third  peculiarity  is  the  rlTer-system  (p.  258). 

Oentral  Beotok. — ^This  central  region  is  bounded  bj  the 
Altai  mountains  on  the  north,  and  by  the  Himalaya  on  the  south. 
Between  these,  and  running  in  the  same  direction,  from  west  to 
east,  axe  other  two  principal  ranges,  viz.,  the  Thian-chan,  ex- 
tending along  the  forty-second  paralld,  and  the  Quan-lun,  extend- 
ing along  the  thirty-fifth  parallel  llie  former  is  interrupted  by 
the  Desert  of  Gobi,  but  re-appears,  and  sends  branches  to  the 
neighbourhood  of  Pekin.  The  highest  part  of  the  Thian-chan  is 
situated  about  Sd*"  east  longitude,  where  three  snow-clad  peaks 
mark,  as  nearly  as  may  be,  the  very  centre  of  Asia.  West  of  this 
point  are  several  volcanoes.  The  Quan-lun  and  Himalaya 
unite  in  the  Hindoo  Coosh,  north-east  of  Hindostan,  the  summits 
of  which  are  from  18,000  feet  to  20,000  feet  high.  East  of 
that  nucleus  are  the  highest  summits  of  the  Himalaya,  which 
are  also  the  highest  in  the  world ;  many  of  them  are  &om  four 
to  five  miles  in  perpendicular  height,  and  one  called  Dhawalagiri, 
or  White  Mountain,  rises  to  the  height  of  five  miles  and  a  half. 
This  is  the  highest  mountain  on  the  globe.^  These  great  longi- 
tudinal chains  are  united  by  cross  ridges,  so  that  the  central 
region,  though  containing  some  of  the  most  extensive  steppes  in 
the  world,  has  nowhere  a  horizon  unbroken  like  that  of  the  sea. 

Gkeat  Northern  Plain. — ^The  greater  part  of  Siberia,  or 
Russia  in  Asia,  north  of  the  Altai  mountains,  is  as  low  and 
level  as  Russia  in  Europe.  The  Ural  mountains  are  merely  an 
undulation  in  the  midst  of  one  great  plain,  which  extends  from 
Holland  to  beyond  the  Yenisei,  with  a  general  elevation  of 
about  1000  feet.  The  Altai  mountains  are  not  connected  with 
the  Ural ;  and  the  northern  plains  descend  through  the  gap 
towards  the  Caspian  Sea,  the  shore  of  which  is  bdow  the  ocean 
level  (p.  15).  In  a  north-east  direction  from  the  Caspian  and 
the  Sea  of  Aral,  salt  lakes  succeed  each  other  as  far  as  the 

>  Sm  pi  U,  Note  1. 
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Obi  I  and  it  is  believed  that  all  these  lakes,  induding  the  Caspian 
and  the  Sea  of  Aral,  are  but  the  remains  of  a  sea  which  once  over- 
spread this  whole  region  (p.  32).  The  dried-up  channel  of  this  sea 
presents  now  a  series  of  desolate  steppes,  in  -p&riect  contrast  to 
those  of  the  central  highlands,  which  have  a  more  varied  vegeta- 
tion than  the  llanos  of  Caraccas  and  the  pampas  of  Buenos-Ayres. 
Even  the  Desert  of  Gobi  contains  in  many  parts  fine  pasture. 

South-eastern  Lowlands. — ^The  lowlands  south  of  the 
Himalaya  are  much  less  uniformly  level  than  those  north  of  the 
Altai ;  and  being  cut  up  into  peninstllar  fragments,  they  are 
much  more  favourably  situated  for  intercommunication  by  water. 
Civilisation,  as  usual,  has  attended  this  geographical  conforma- 
tion ;  and  accordingly  all  the  large  towns  of  Asia  are  situated 
south  of  the  Himalaya.  The  population  of  Pekin,  the  capital  of 
China^  is  computed  at  two  millions,  and  that  of  Canton,  at  one 
million.  Jeddo,  the  capital  of  the  Japanese  Islands,  ranks  with 
Canton  ;  and  then  come  the  three  great  cities  of  India — Bombay, 
with  its  half  million  of  inhabitants,  Madras  and  Calcutta,  with 
fully  400,000  each.  Northern  and  Central  Asia  are  excluded 
from  the  commerce  of  the  world :  the  former,  by  its  rivers, 
communicating  with  a  frozen  ocean;  and  the  latter,  by  its 
rivers  not  communicating  with  the  ocean  at  all.  Hence  the 
small  population  and  backward  civilisation  of  Northern  and 
Central  Asia. 

-  BiVEB& — ^Though  the  Mississipi  with  the  Missouri,  in  North 
America,  and  the  Amazon  in  South  America,  are  longer  than  the 
Tang-tse-kiang  of  the  Chinese  Empire,  which  is  the  longest  river 
of  the  old  world,  yet  Asia  has  more  rivers  of  the  first  class  than 
any  other  quarter  of  the  world.  Six  of  them  are  longer  than 
the  Yolga^  which  measures  upwards  of  2000  milesi  and  is  the 
longest  in  Europe.     These  are  : — 

Tan^-tse-kiang,    .    .  (China)  .  8200  miles. 

Ttimsei, (Siberia)  •  2900    .•• 

Hoang-ho,  ....  (China)  .  2600    •- 

Obi, (Siberia)  .  2600    ... 

Lena, ^iberia)  .  2400    ...      - 

Amour, (Mongolia)  .  2800   — 
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The  two  great  OhineBe  liyen^  Tasig-tae-kiaiii^  and  Hoang-hOy  are 
remarkable  for  haying  their  sources  and  mouths  very  near  each 
other,  whilst  their  intermediate  courses  are  separated  by  an  immense 
distance.  This  arrangement  occurs  eyen  in  our  own  country, 
as  in  the  case  of  the  Severn  and  the  Wye,  which,  after  rising 
both  of  them  on  Plinlimmon,  at  the  distance  of  about  a  mile 
from  each  other,  separate  to  a  great  distance,  only  to  unite  their 
waters  at  length  in  the  Bristol  Channel  But  tiiis  river-system 
recurs  so  often,  and  in  the  case  of  such  large  rivers  in  Asia,  that 
it  has  been  deemed  a  characteristic  of  that  continent.  The  four 
longest  rivers  are  paired  according  to  it,  the  Yang-tse-kiang  with 
the  Hoang-ho,  as  has  been  said  ;  and  the  Yenisei  with  the  ObL 
The  Tigris  and  Euphrates  present  the  most  familiar  instance; 
the  Ganges  and  Burhampootra,  with  the  Himalaya  itself  between 
them,  offer  another  on  a  much  larger  scale  ;  so  do  the  Indus  and 
Sutlej,  only  they  unite  long  before  reaching  the  ocean. 

Oldla^te. — ^All  the  conditions  which  give  the  western  half  of 
Europe  a  dimate  comparatively  insular  (p.  39),  are  reversed  in 
the  case  of  Asia,  the  climate  of  which  is  accordingly  highly  con* 
tinentaL  Excepting  the  peninsula  which  comprises  Turkey  and 
Arabia,  Asia  is  one  continuous  mass.  The  result  is  that  the  whole 
of  Asia  north  of  the  Himalaya  has  a  climate  similar  to  that  of  Russia 
in  Europe,  the  heat  of  summer  and  the  cold  of  winter  being  alike 
excessive.  In  consequence  of  the  great  summer  heat,  the  line  of 
perpetual  snow  is  higher  in  Asia  than  in  Europe :  tinis  it  is 
11,000  feet  high  on  Mount  Elburz,  south  of  the  Caucasus;  but 
in  Spain,  which  has  the  same  latitude,  it  is  between  2000  and 
3000  feet  lower.  On  the  northern  slope  of  the  Himalaya,  good 
crops  are  raised  at  an  elevation  of  16,000  feet,  and  Lassa  is 
surrounded  by  vineyards,  though  at  a  higher  elevation  than  the 
summit  of  Mont  Blanc.  South  of  the  Himalayan  range  the  heat 
is  not  less  intense  than  in  other  tropical  countries,  notwith- 
standing the  comparative  absence  of  land  in  the  Torrid  Zone 
opposite  the  southe]^  coast  of  Asia.  This  is  owing  in  great 
measure  to  the  shelter  afforded  by  the  Himalaya  agi^nst  all  cold 
V  "    *       *he  north. 
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RjLcnm,  Rsuoioiir,  and  Civilisation. — ^The  five  principal 
races,  which  have  divided  among  them  the  continent  of  Asia,  are 
the  Arabs,  the  Persiaiis,  the  Tartars,  the  Chinese,  and  the  Hin- 
doos. Among  all  these  races  Chiistianily  is  known  only  by 
name  ;  and  the  social  evils  which  Christiamty  alone  can  cure  pre- 
vaQ  accordingly.  Polygamy  is  allowed  j  woman  is  a  slave  ;  and 
in  India  and  China^  where  population  presses  on  the  means  of  sub- 
sistence, ^fanticide  is  common.  Two  features  characterize  the 
civilisation,  which  has  its  seat  in  the  lowlands,  south  and  east  of 
the  central  region.  It  is  barbaric,  inasmuch  as  it  has  neglected 
the  improvement  of  those  articles  which  are  in  daily  use  among 
all  classes,  and  spent  its  strength  on  the  decoration  of  arms,  the 
setting  of  precious  stones  and  such  like  arts,  which  are  of  service 
only  to  a  few.  It  is  also  stereotyped,  as  if  one  generation  of  in- 
ventors belonging  to  an  unknown  antiquity,  had  been  succeeded 
by  generations  that  could  only  imitate.  The  civilisation  of  £urope 
is  progressive  ;  that  of  Asia  is  stationary.  Despotism  and  civilisa- 
tion go  together  in  Asia.  Many  rude  tribes  live  in  a  state  of  law- 
less  independence ;  but  there  is  no  constitutional  government  in 
Asia — ^no  organization  on  behalf  of  liberty. 


QUESTIONS  ON  THE  MAP  OF  ASIA. 

1.  Name  the  bonndaries  between  Europe  and  Asia,  beginning  with  the 
Ural  mountains,  and  taking  the  Cauoasns  as  the  bonndiary  of  the  two  conti- 
nents between  the  Caspian  and  the  Black  Sea.  2.  Name,  from  north  to  sonth, 
five  seas  on  the  eastern  shelve  of  Asia.  '3.  Name  five  gulfs  running  from 
these  seas  into  the  land.  4.  Name  the  boundaries  between  Asia  and  Africa 
on  the  south-west,  and  between  Asia  and  America  on  the  north-east.  5. 
What  five  peninsulas  of  Asia  all  point  southwards,  beginning  with  Arabia  ? 
6.^  What  straits  sejparate  the  islands  of  Ceylon,  Sumatra,  Formosa,  and 
Kinsin  respectively  from  the  mainland  ?  7.  What  straits  unite  the  Red  Sea 
and  the  Persian  Gulf  respectively  with  the  Arabian  Sea  ?  8.  Name  the  four 
countries  traversed  by  the  Tropic  of  Cancer.  9.  Name  the  five  countries 
composing  the  south-eastern  peninsula.  ^  10.  What  islands  enclose  the 
Chinese  Sea  and  the  Sea  of  Japan  respectively,  naming  the  four  largest  in 
each  case.  11.  Name  the  great  mountain  chains  running  east  and  west.  12. 
Name  the  transverse  chains  running  north  and  south.  13.  Name  the  moun- 
tain chains  which  form  the  rampart  of  the  great  central  plateau.  14.  Name 
those  which  cross  it. 
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SIBERIA;  OR,  RUSSIA  IN  ASIA. 

Area,  one-third  larger  than  Europe. 
Population,  Four  MiIUobb. 

Surface. — Siberia  consists  of  a  series  of  low  marshy  steppes, 
rising  gradually  from  the  Arctic  Ocean  towards  the  Altai  moun- 
tains (p.  256).  The  elevation  of  Irkutsk,  a  town  near  the  out- 
flow of  the  Angara  from  Lake  Baikal,  and  distant  from  the  Arctic 
Ocean  1400  miles  in  a  straight  line,  is  little  more  than  1200  feet, 
80  that  the  rise  is  less  than  one  foot  per  mile.  Owing  to  this 
conformation,  the  great  rivers,  the  Obi,  the  Yenisei,  and  the 
Lena  have  deep  channels  and  slow  currents ;  yet  they  are  not 
available  for  sea-going  vessels  owing  to  their  mouths  being 
almost  constantly  closed  by  ice.  The  lakes  are  numerous: 
Lake  Baikal,  the  largest,  is  half  the  size  of  Scotland,  and  has 
only  one  outlet,  the  Angara,  an  affluent  to  the  Yenisei.  Fisheries 
are  carried  on  in  it  all  summer,  and  in  winter  seals  are  hunted  on 
the  ice.  The  peninsula  of  Eamtchatka  is  traversed  in  the  direction 
of  its  length  by  a  mountain  range,  in  which  are  five  volcanoes. 
The  Russian  frontier  has  been  pressed  forward  of  late  years  in  the 
direction  both  of  Turkestan  and  Chinese  Tartary.  The  Sea  of 
Aral  is  now  partly,  and  Lake  Balkash  wholly,  in  Russian  terri- 
tory ;  and  the  name,  Russian  Turkestan,  has  been  given  to  the 
province  lying  between  the  Sea  of  Aral  and  Lake  Issikul.  Since 
1860,  the  lower  Amoor,  t,e.,  the  Amoor  from  the  point  where  it 
is  joined  by  the  Oussouri,  has  become  wholly  Russian.  The  new 
boundary  between  the  empires  of  Russia  and  China  follows  the 
course  of  the  Oussouri,  and  is  continued  to  the  Sea  of  Japan  in 
a  line  nearly  coinciding  with  the  135th  meridian,  giving  to 
Russia  nearly  800  miles  of  coast  opposite  the  islands  of  Sag- 
halien,  Yeso,  and  Niphon. 

Climate. — ^The  proverbial  cold  of  Siberia  increases  in  in- 
tensity from  west  to  east  till  very  near  the  shores  of  the  Pacific 
West  of  th"  ""    '    '   ^he  Siberian  cedar  attains  the  height  of 
120  feet ;  T  its  proportions  diminish,  and  beyond 

the  Lena  a  shrub.     At  Yakutsk,  probably  the 
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eoldest  town  on  the  face  of  the  earth,  mercnry  remsdns  frozen 
for  two,  and  sometimes  for  three  months  in  winter:  the  earth 
is  frozen  to  the  depth  of  382  feet,  and  the  thaw  of  summer 
reaches  only  three  and  a-half  feet  down.  At  the  same  latitude 
on  the  Mackenzie  River,  North  America,  the  earth  is  frozen  to 
the  depth  of  only  seventeen  feet,  and  the  thaw  of  summer  reaches 
eleven  feet  down.  From  October  to  March,  even  the  mouth  of 
the  Amoor  is  frozen;  and  throughout  April  the  river  is  nn- 
navigable  from  floating  ice. 

Rages. — ^The  chief  aboriginal  races  are  the  Tongooses,  related 
to  the  Manchoo  Tartars,  and  the  Samoeides.  The  former  occupy 
all  that  part  of  Siberia  which  borders  on  Manchooria  and  Mon- 
golia, amountmg  to  one-third  of  the  whole.  The  latter  are  spread 
along  the  shores  of  the  Arctic  Ocean,  from  the  river  Mezene,  in 
European  Russia,  to  the  Lena.  But  Cossacks,  and  other  Russians 
from  £urope,  constitute  the  majority  of  the  population  in  the 
towns,  which  are  at  once  trading  and  military  posts. 

Towns  and  Trade. — Tobolshj  at  the  junction  of  the  Tobol 
and  Irtish,  is  the  centre  of  Siberian  commerce,  which  consists 
in  the  exchange  of  whatever  the  mines,  the  fisheries,  and  the 
hunting  grounds  of  Siberia  produce,  for  the  manufactured  goods 
of  Europe  and  China,  The  great  mart  of  exchange  with  China 
is  Ktakhta,  south  of  Lake  Baikal.  The  whole  journey  from 
Kiakhta  to  Tobolsk,  with  the  exception  of  about  sixty  miles, 
can  be  accomplished  by  water,  via  Lake  Baikal,  and  the  numer- 
ous tributaries  of  the  Yenisei  and  Obi.  This  route  is  exceedingly 
circuitous,  being  8000  miles  in  length ;  but  it  is  the  cheapest  for 
goods.  The  couriers'  route  from  Irkutsk  to  Moscow  measures 
only  4000  miles ;  and  the  whole  journey  from  Pekin,  ua  Irkutsk 
and  Moscow,  to  St.  Petersburg  can  be  performed  in  about  a 
month.  Tobolsk  has  about  20,000  inhabitants,  and  so  has 
Irkutsk.  The  merchants  and  military  men  of  these  two  towns 
have  all  the  novelties  of  literature,  music,  and  the  drama,  sent 
to  them  from  Europe,  which  renders  society  as  pleasant  in  these 
towns  as  in  those  of  European  Russia  Other  places  worthy  of 
mention  are  OmsJt,  where  the  Om  joms  the  Irtish,  the  capital  of 
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western  Siberia,  as  Irkutsk  is  of  the  eastern  division^  Tomsk^ 
near  the  mouth  of  the  Tom,  a  tributary  of  the  Obi ;  Yakutsk,  on 
the  left  bank  of  the  Lena ;  and  Okhotsk^  on  the  sea  so  called, 
both  emporiums  of  the  trade  carried  on  hj  Irkutsk  with  Kamt- 
chatka  and  the  west  coast  of  America ;  Semipalatinsk^  north  of 
Lake  Balkash,  through  which  passes  most  of  the  trade  between 
Russia  and  Central  Asia,  the  Russian  exports  being  the  printed 
goods  and  hardware  of  Europe,  and  the  imports,  silks,  carpets, 
and  dried  fruits ;  Nertchtnskj  on  the  Nertcha,  a  tributaiy  to  the 
Shilka,  which  unites  with  the  Argoun  to  fonn  the  Amoor  ;^ 
Albazirij  103  miles  below  the  junction  of  the  Shilka  and  Argonn, 
situated  amid  rich  pastures,  with  forests  of  European  aspect, 
because  containing  oaks,  elms,  hazels,  and  wild  roses;  Blago- 
vestchinskj  on  the  Amoor,  a  little  below  the  mouth  of  the  Zeya, 
intended  to  be  the  chief  Russian  station  on  the  Amoor ;  Nicho- 
laiesk,  a  fortified  station  at  the  mouth  of  the  Amoor. 

Islands. — ^Three  groups  of  islands  belong  to  Asiatic  Russia, 
viz.,  the  Liakhov  Islands,  in  the  Arctic  Ocean;  the  Aleutian 
Islands,  between  Asia  and  America;  and  the  Eurile  Islands, 
between  Cape  Lopatka  and  Yeso.  The  Liakhov  Islands  are 
without  permanent  inhabitants:  on  one  of  them,  called  New 
Siberia,  there  has  been  found  a  vast  quantity  of  fossil  bones, 
and  even  of  elephants'  tusks,  in  perfect  preservation,  and  every 
tempest  casts  a  fresh  supply  on  shore.  For  five  hundred  yeara, 
this  fossil  ivory  has  been  imported  into  China,  and  for  one 
hundred  into  Europe;  and  this  strange  traffic  goes  on  the 
whol^  year  through,  the  island  being  reached  in  summer  by 
innumerable  boats,  and  in  winter  by  dog  drawn  sledges.  The 
Aleutian  Islands  are  merely  the  tops  of  volcanic  submarine 
mountains;  some  are  active  volcanoes,  and  some  have 
emerged  since  the  discovery  of  the  gi-oup.  They  are  treeless ; 
and  the  few  inhabitants  live  pnncipally  on  seals.  The  Kurile 
Islands  belong  only  in  part  to  Russia ;  the  southernmost  of  them 
are  claimed  by  Japan.  Hunting  and  fishing  are  the  sole  occy- 
pat'"*^-  '^^  ♦^'^  few  inhabitants.  The  great  island  of  Saghalien 
IT  o  belong  to  Russia.    The  northern  half  already 
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does  so ;  and  sae  is  negotiating  with  Japan  for  the  cession  of 
the  southern  half.  Fish,  fiirs,  and  wood  have  been  its  chief 
produce.  The  Russians  occupy  the  village  of  Duij  where  there 
is  coal,  and  the  port  of  KusunaL 

TURKESTAN;  OR,  INDEPENDENT  TARTARY. 

Area,  about  eight  times  that  of  Great  BritaiD. 
Population,  Two  Millions. 

SuBFACE. — Turkestan  is  a  sandy  desert,  except  along  the  rivers, 
and  as  far  on  each  side  of  them  as  their  waters  are  conveyed  by 
gxtificial  channels.  The  principal  rivers  are  the  Jihoon,  or  Amoo 
(ancient  Oxus),  and  Sirdaria,  or  Sihon  (ancient  Jaxartes),  which 
both  flow  into  the  Sea  of  Aral.  The  former  is  larger  and  slower 
in  its  course  than  the  latter,  and  is  navigable  for  nearly  600 
miles  from  its  mouth,  where  marshes  present  serious  obstructions. 
The  level  of  the  sea  of  Aral  is  1 17  feet  above  that  of  the  Caspian 
(p,  15),  and  the  whole  country  rises  gradually  from  these,  in  the 
direction  of  the  two  principal  rivers,  southwards  and  eastwards, 
where  high  mountains  constitute  the  frontier.  The  water  of  the 
Sea  of  Aral,  as  of  Lake  Balkash  now  in  Russian  territory,  and 
of  the  great  majority  of  the  smaller  lakes,  is  salt  (p.  256). 

Races,  Industry,  and  Government. — Tlie  northern  parts  of 
Turkestan  are  inhabited  by  nomadic  tribes  of  a  mixed  race,  whose 
habits  are  predatory  as  well  as  pastoral.  Two  races  prevail  else- 
where, the  Usbecks,  a  pastoral  race,  of  Turkish  extraction,  and 
tihe  Taujiks,  a  people  of  uncertain  origin,  who  apply  themselves 
to  agriculture,  the  mechanical  arts,  and  commerce.  There  is  no 
common  government  for  the  whole  of  Turkestan ;  and  the  number 
of  political  divisions  is  great. 

States  and  Towns. — By  far  the  richest  and  most  populous 
State  is  the  kingdom  of  Bokhara,  situated  on  the  Upper  Amoo  : 
its  capital,  also  called  Bokhara^  has  a  population  of  150,000, 
manufactures  fine  cottons  and  silks,  and  is  a  great  emporium  of 
trade  for  Central  Asia.  Most  of  the  European  goods  imported  into 
Turkestan  are  bought  at  Nijnci-Novgorod  (p.  130)  on  the  Voir 
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and  other  places  in  the  south  of  Russia  where  great  annual  fairs 
are  held,  and  the  cararan  which  brings  them  to  Bokhara  consists 
of  about  1300  camels.  The  people  of  Turkestan  are  as  fond  of 
tea  as  the  Dutch  and  English ;  and  tea. is,  accordingly,  the  chief 
import  from  Cashgar  and  Yarkand  in  Little  Bokhara.  Mahome- 
tanism  is  more  strictly  followed  in  Bokhara  than  in  any  other 
country,  and  its  capital  is  a  chief  seat  of  Mahometan  theology, 
the  students  of  it  being  maintained  at  the  public  expense.  East 
of  Bokhara  is  Samarcandj  the  capital  of  Timour-Lenc's  empire, 
now  a  decayed  town  of  only  10,000  inhabitants,  lately  taken  by 
the  Russians,  who  have  now  advanced  within  50  miles  of  Bokhara. 
Timour's  tomb  is  preserved  under  a  lofty  dome,  the  walls  of 
which  are  inlaid  with  agate.  South  from  Bokhara  is  BaJkh^  thd 
Bactria  of  the  ancients,  supposed  to  have  been  built  by  Cyrus, 
the  founder  of  the  Persian  monarchy,  now  a  mere  village.  The 
only  other  states  in  Turkestan  worthy  of  mention  are  the  Khanats 
of  Khiva  and  Khokand ;  the  former  occupying  the  delta  of  the 
Amoo,  and  the  latter  situated  on  the  Sihon,  capital  Taschkend. 


TRANS-CAUCASIAN  PROVINCES  OF  RUSSIA. 

Area,  equal  to  that  of  Great  Britain. 
Population,  Four  Millions. 

Situation  and  Produce. — South  of  the  Caucasus,  and  com- 
prising not  only  the  slopes  of  that  range,  but  also  the  fertile 
plains  in  which  they  terminate,  are  the  three  districts  of  Abasia, 
Georgia,  and  Shirvan.  The  first  skirts  the  Black  Sea,  the  last 
the  Caspian;  Georgia  is  an  inland  region,  between  the  other 
two.  The  productions  of  the  plains  are  semi-tropical,  including 
not  only  the  vine,  the  olive,  and  silk,  as  in  the  whole  south  of 
Europe,  but  also  cotton,  and  even  the  sugar-cane.  Abasia 
exports  large  quantities  of  honey  and  wax,  and  well-grown  box. 

Peninsula  op  Abcheron. — ^The  Peninsula  of  Abcheron,  in 
Shirvan,  is  remarkable  for  its  wells  of  naphtha,  thousands  of 
tons  of  which  are  annually  exported,  its  natural  gas,  and  its 
salt  lakes.  These  are  all  in  the  neighbourhood  of  BakUj  a 
town  of  about  5000  inhabitants.    The  ancient  fire- worshippers 
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had  a  temple  in  this  district,  from  beneath  the  altar  of  which 
issued  a  perpetual  flame;  and  at  a  place  called  Atashkudda, 
Le.j  place  of  firt^  cottages  are  now  lighted  and  heated  by 
natural  hydrogen  gas:  a  reed,  coated  inside  and  out  with 
lime,  is  fixed  into  a  hole  in  the  floor,  and  a  six-inch  flame 
is  immediately  obtained.  The  bottom  of  the  salt-lakes  consists 
of  solid  salt  tiiree  inches  thick ;  great  quantities  of  it  are  raised 
and  exported. 

City  op  Teflis. — The  capital  of  Georgia,  Ttfik^  on  the  Kour, 
is  the  largest  Russian  city  beyond  the  Caucasus ;  population, 
40,000.  The  upper  town,  where  reside  the  Russian  officials, 
has  a  {European  aspect^  consisting  of  straight  streets  and  hand- 
some squares^  the  lower  town  is  purely  Asiatic,  containing 
bazaars,  caravans  eras,  and  streets  occupied  exclusively  by 
one  set  of  craftsmen,  who  work  in  open  shops.  The  baths 
of  Teflis  are  famous;  they  are  cut  out  of  the  solid  rock,  and 
supplied  with  water  by  hot  springs  strongly  impregnated 
with  sulphur 


TURKEY  IN  ASIA. 

Aroa,  equal  to  four  timeB  the  British  Isles. 
Population,  Sixteen  Millions. 

TABLE  OF  THE  PRINCIPAL  NATURAL  FEATURES  IN  THE  COAST-UNE 
OF  TURKEY  IN  ASIA. 


IdfmSk. 

Cape*. 

Baiy%y  dfc 

fJekairmak. 

Black  Sea. 

-l  Kiril  Irmak. 
(Sakaria. 

Bosponxs. 

Marmora. 

Sea  of  Marmora. 

Tenedoa. 

Baha. 

Dardanelles. 

MytiI<nM. 

Archipelaga 
Gulfof  Adiumiti. 

Gulfof  Smyrna. 
QulfofScalaNaova. 

Saiahat. 

^amoa 

Meander. 

Patmoa  and  Cos. 

Bhodes. 

Khelidpnia. 

GnlfofAiala. 

. 

Gulf  of  Iskendexoon. 

Orontes. 

Cyprus. 

Levant 
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MouNTAiKOTTB  Begioits. — ^The  peninsulA  of  Asia  IkCnor,  Bad 
the  other  provinoes  of  Asiatic  Turkey  lying  between  the  same 
parallels  with  that  peninsulay  are  overspread  with  motintaiim. 
The  highest  is  Mount  Ararat^  an  extinct  volcano,  in  the  east  of 
Armenia,  npwards  of  17,000  feet  high.  It  has  two  peaks,  one  of 
which  is  covered  with  perpetual  snow.  The  natives  call  it  Euki- 
nuach,  i.^.,  NooKb  nunirUains,  and  believe  that  Noah's  Ark  is  still 
imbedded  in  the  frozen  snow  of  the  highest  peak.  A  neighbouring 
town  is  called  Nakshwan,  t.^.,  ship  stopped;  and  travellers  say 
that,  viewed  from  the  Caspian,  the  whole  mountain  has  somewhat 
the  appearance  of  a  ship.  A  Crerman  gained  the  summit  of 
of  Ararat  in  1829,  at  the  third  attempt.  It  is  important  in 
political  geography,  as  being  the  boundary-stone  between  Turkey^ 
Persia,  and  the  l^ans-Caucasian  provinces  of  Russia.  From  the 
region  of  Ararat  mountain-ranges  extend  westward,  those  on  the 
Mediteiranean  side  being  both  loftier  and  more  continuous  than 
those  on  the  side  of  the  Black  Sea.  The  former  go  by  the 
general  name  of  Taurus.  Spurs  and  lateral  ranges  overspread  the 
whole  country,  or  terminate  seawards  in  bold  promontories. 

RivEBS,  Climate,  and  Productions  of  Asia  Minor. — So 
very  mountainous  a  country  gives  rise  to  innumerable  torrents, 
but  has  few  rivers.  Of  those  falling  into  the  Mediterranean  the 
Meander  and  the  Sarabat  are  the  chief ;  and  of  those  falling  into 
the  Black  Sea,  Eizil-Irmak  and  Sakaria.  The  two  latter  are  much 
larger  than  the  two  former,  because  the  slope  of  Asia  Minor 
is,  on  the  whole,  northwards.  In  the  more  elevated  parts  of  the 
mountainous  interior  the  climate  allows  only  such  plants  to  grow 
as  are  found  in  the  Highlands  of  Scotland ;  but  the  valleys  and 
maritime  lowlands  are  exceedingly  beautiful  and  fertDe.  Pines 
and  junipers  occupy  the  higher  grounds  generally ;  an  immense 
forest,  1 20  miles  long  by  40  miles  broad,  stretches  along  the  shore 
of  the  Black^  Sea  ;  almost  all  the  fruit-trees  of  Europe  grow  wild 
in  the  lower  grounds,  and  vast  tracts  are  covered  with  olives, 
pomegranates,  the  arbutus,  and  laurels. 

Plain  of  the  Euphrates  and  Tigris. — ^All  the  rest  of 
m..«i.^^  in  Asia,  except  the  maritime  region  of  Syria,  i«.,  the 
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whole  ooantry  watered  bj  the  Euphrates  and  l^gris,  south  of 
the  thirty-sixth  parallel,  is  an  alluidal  plain.  Both  these  rivers 
originate  in  the  mountains  of  Armenia,  and  overflow  their  banks 
in  spring  at  the  melting  of  the  snows.  The  whole  country  be- 
tween and  beyond  the  two  rivers,  in  the  lower  part  of  their 
courses,  is  sometimes  converted  at  that  season  into  one  vast 
lake.  The  Tigris  is  navigable  to  Diarbekir,  and  the  Euphrates 
to  Bir,  where  it  makes  its  nearest  approach  to  the  Mediterranean  ; 
the  shortest  distance  between  the  Euphrates  and  the  Gulf  of 
Iskenderoon  is  about  100  miles.  Iron  steamers  have  accom- 
plished the  voyage  from  Bir  to  the  sea,  a  distance  of  more 
than  1200  miles ;  but  the  lawless  character  of  the  natives  pre- 
vents the  Euphrates  from  becoming  a  commercial  highway.  The 
Enphrates  is  about  1500  miles  in  length;  the  Tigris  is  not 
so  long,  but  it  loses  less  water  by  irrigation,  and  many  con- 
sider it  to  be  the  larger  river  at  Eoma,  where  it  unites  with 
the  Euphrates. 

Productions  of  the  Plain. — The  artificial  works  which 
rendered  these  two  rivers  the  fertilizers  of  the  adjacent  plain  in 
ancient  times  are  now  decayed  ;  but  along  the  river  banks  may 
still  be  seen  date-groves,  vineyards,  and  gardens,  specimens  of 
what  the  whole  plain  might  again  become  by  irrigation.  Luxu- 
riant crops  of  rice  are  obtained  when  the  inundations  subside  ; 
and  immense  herds  of  buffaloes  pasture  on  the  coarse  grass  which 
springs  up  as  soon  as  rain  and  a  cool  temperature  succeed  to  the 
intense  heat  of  summer.  This  coarse  vegetation  abounds  also  in 
what  is  called  the  Desert  of  Syria,  west  of  the  Euphrates.  Even 
the  sandy  tracts  contained  in  it  possess  a  scanty  herbage  ;  but 
generally  the  surface  is  a  fine  black  soil,  covered  in  winter  with 
long  grass,  which  attracts  antelopes,  wild  asses,  and  boars,  as  also 
the  ^Bedouin  Arabs,  with  their  flocks  and  herds,  from  the  borders 
of  the  cultivated  country.  Only  in  summer  does  this  region  de- 
serve to  be  called  a  desert,  for  then  everything  green  is  burnt  up^ 
except  in  the  immediate  neighbourhood  of  water. 

The  Holy  Land. — ^The  maritime  region  of  Syria  Is  moun- 
tainous, particularly  the  southern  part,  comprising  Palestine,  or 
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the  Holy  Land.  The  principal  ridge  Is  Mount  Lebanon,  which 
consists  of  two  parallel  limestone  ridges,  a  western  on?  called 
Libanus,  and  an  eastern  one  called  Anti-libanus ;  the  latter  is 
the  higher  (1Q,000  feet),  and  is  covered  with  all  but  perpetual 
snow*  Its  northern  extremity  gives  rise  to  the  Orontes,  which 
flows  by  Antioch ;  and  its  southern  to  the  Jordan,  which,  after 
flowing  through  the  Lake  of  Tiberias,  otherwise  called  the  Sea  of 
Galilee,  falls  into  the  Dead  Sea.  Alone,  of  all  known  rivers,  the 
Jordan,  throughout  the  greater  part  of  its  course,  flows  at  a  level 
below  that  of  the  ocean ;  the  Lake  of  Tiberias  being  600  feet,  and 
the  Dead  Sea  npwards  of  1300  feet,  below  the  Mediterranean 
(p.  15.)  The  shores  of  the  Dead  Sea  abound  with  traces  of  vol« 
canic  action,  and  quantities  of  asphalt  float  upon  its  surface* 
Its  clear  waters  are  so  bitter  that  not  even  zoophytes  can  live  in 
them,  but  they  have  no  unpleasant  effluvia,  as  has  been  said,  and 
birds  do  fly  across  them  :  being  so  very  salt,  the  water  of  the 
Dead  Sea  is  remarkably  heavy  and  buoyant  On  the  south-west 
side  of  the  lake  is  a  long  low  ridge  of  rock-salt,  and  masses  of  it 
line  the  shore.  The  Dead  Sea  measures  forty-six  miles  by  twelve 
miles,  and  is  divided  into  two  basins  by  a  peninsula  projecting 
from  the  eastern  shore :  the  northern  basin  is  1000  to  1200  feet 
deep,  the  southern  5  to  16  feet  deep.  Lake  Van  in  Armenia  is 
still  larger :  its  waters,  too,  are  salt,  but  they  abound  with  fish, 
and  an  alkaline  substance,  found  floating  on  its  surface  is 
gathered  and  used  in  washing  clothes.  •  Lake  Van  is  elevated 
more  than  5000  feet  above  the  ocean-level,  and  its  beauty  is  as 
favourite  a  theme  with  Armenian  writers,  as  is  the  desolation  of 
the  Dead  Sea  with  travellers  to  the  Holy  Land.  In  the  very 
centre  of  Asia  Minor,  there  is  another  lake  called  Eoch-Hissar, 
which,  like  the  Dead  Sea,  is  so  salt  that  fish  cannot  live  in  it. 
The  Iiake  of  Tiberias  has  sweet  water,  plenty  of  fish,  and 
scenery  at  once  grand  and  picturesque. 

Races  and  Occupations. — Situated  in  the  very  centre  of  the 
old  world,  and  communicating  by  water  with  Europe,  Asia,  and 
Africa,  an  industrious  population  and  good  government  are  alone 
wanting  to  render  Turkey  in  Asia  one  of  ih3  most  prosperous 
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countries.  Bat  the  Turks,  who  are  the  dominant  race,  were  never 
great  but  in  war,  and  are  now  great  neither  in  war  nor  in  peace 
(p.  251) ;  and  in  all  the  provinces  below  the  latitude  of  Asia 
Minor,  wandering  Arabs  constitute  the  majority  of  the  popula- 
tion. The  Turks  are  most  numerous  in  Asia  Minor;  on  its 
ooast-line  the  Greeks  are  also  to  be  found  in  the  greatest 
numbers.  The  Armenians,  who  constitute  only  about  one- 
seventh  of  the  population  of  the  province  called  Armenia,  are 
spread  not  only  over  the  whole  of  Asiatic  Turkey,  but  over 
the  whole  of  Southern  Asia,  as  merchants  and  manufacturers  ; 
the  Jews  and  Greeks  also  devote  themselves  to  trade  and  manu- 
factures, and  as  these  three  races  are  the  most  intelligent  and 
active,  it  results  that,  of  all  branches  of  industry,  agriculture  is 
the  one  most  neglected.  Cloths  of  silk,  cotton,  and  wool  are 
manufactured  in  many  places ;  and  both  cloth  and  leather  are 
dyed  at  least  as  successfully  in  Turkey  as  in  Europe.  All  the 
internal  trade  is  carried  on  by  means  of  caravans,  owing  to  the 
insecurity  of  the  interior ;  and  all  the  foreign  trade  is  in  the 
hands  of  Europeans. 

Labge  Towns, — Turkey  in  Asia  contains  a  great  many  con- 
siderable towns ;  but  only  two  of  them,  Smyrna  and  Damascus^ 
have  more  than  100,000  inhabitants.  A  land-locked  harbour, 
and  great  facilities  of  communicating  with  the  interior,  among 
which  must  now  be  reckoned  two  railways,  one  to  Aiden  or 
Guzel-Hissary  on  the  Meander,  and  another  to  Cassaba,  have 
rendered  the  former  of  these  towns  the  emporium  of  the  Levant, 
and  raised  its  population  to  160,000  ;  the  business  done  in  dry 
fruit  at  Smyrna  is  immense.  Damascus  manufactures  cotton 
and  silk,  and  is  a  great  centre  of  internal  traffic ;  the  caravan 
for  Mecca  is  the  largest  which  annually  leaves  it,  and  is  headed 
by  the  pacha  himself.  The  Koran  encourages  the  combination 
of  profit  with  piety,  and  great  multitudes  accordingly  flock 
from  the  north  and  east  of  Asia  to  Damascus,  as  the  starting- 
place. 

Eeligtons.— Difference  of  religion,  as  well  as  of  race,  ^ 
to  prevent  the  populations  mhabiting  Turkey  in  Af* 
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amalgamating,  and  80  establisliing  that  unity  which  is  so  con« 
ducive  to  national  strength  and  prosperity.  The  Turks  and 
Arabs  are  Mahometans;  the  Greeks  and  Armenians,  with  some 
other  tribes,  are  Christians.  The  Maronites,  who  inhabit  the  hill 
country  between  Libanus  and  the  sea,  to  the  number  of  200,000, 
have  belonged  to  the  Latin  Church  since  the  twelfth  century,  but 
their  priests,  unlike  those  of  the  Latin  Church  generally,  are 
permitted  to  marry.  Between  them  and  the  Druses,  a  less 
numerous  neighbouring  tribe,  almost  heathenish,  and  so  in- 
veterately  prejudiced  against  European  customs,  that  the  words 
"  May  God  put  a  hat  on  your  head,"  are  deemed  the  most  in- 
sulting of  curses,  there  is  a  deadly  feud,  which  often  breaks  out 
into  scenes  oi  violence  and  bloodshed.  Of  the  Kurds,  an  un- 
civilized and  turbulent  race  inhabiting  the  south-east  of^  Armenia, 
about  one-tenth  are  Nestorian  Christians,  who  abjure  the  use  of 
images  in  divine  worship ;  their  settlements  are  in  a  wild 
mountainous  country  south  of  Lake  Van.  South  from  these  are 
the  Yezidees,  who  worship  the  devil,  believing  that  he  is  the 
mightiest  created  spirit,  and  that  he  will  yet  be  restored  to  the 
Divine  favour.  They  will  on  no  account  pronounce  his  name, 
or  any  word  resembling  it 

QUESTIONS  ON  THE  MAP  OF  TURKEY  IN  ASIA. 

1.  Name  all  the  seas  and  straits  which  bound  Asia  Minor  on  three 
sides,  beginning  with  the  Black  Sea.  2.  Name  the  two  largest  gnlfs  on 
the  south  coast  of  Asia  Minor.  3.  What  considerable  river  flows  from 
Armenia  into  the  Caspian?  4.  Name  the  towns  opposite  Constantinople 
and  Gallipoli  respectively. 

TOPOGRAPHICAL   DETAILS. 

I.  Anatolia,  or  Asia  Minor,  comprising  the  whole  Peninsula  from 
the  Gulf  of  Iskenderoon  northwards  to  the  Black  Sea,  the  Euphrates 
forming  a  considerable  part  of  the  eastern  boundary. — Smyrna^  the 
largest  town  in  Asia  Minor,  is  the  only  one  that  has  constant  and  ex- 
tensive communication  with  Europe.  It  stands  in  a  well-peopled 
and  prosperous  region,  enclosed  by  the  Meander  and  Sarabat.  On  the 
former  is  Guzd-Hiasar,  with  30,000  inhabitants;  on  the  latter, 
Manissc^  with  100,000  inhabitants;  and  on  a  small  stream  flow- 
ing between  these  two,  Tireh,  nearly  as  large  as  the  preceding. 
This  region  was  also  in  ancient  times  the  seat  of  a  large  population, 
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but  its  Ancient  centres,  Miletus,  near  the  mouth  of  the  Meander, 
Sardi8,  on  the  Sarabat,  and  EphestiSf  on  the  shore,  between  the  Me- 
ander and  the  small  stream  on  which  Tireh  stands,  are  now  but 
miserable  villages.  Another  comparatively  well-peopled  region  is 
opposite  Constantinople,  between  the  Sea  of  Marmora  and  the  river 
8akaria.  Scutari  is  but  a  suburb  of  Constantinople.  South  from 
gcutarl  is  Brusa,  at  the  foot  of  Olympus,  on  the  caravan-road  from 
Smyrna  to  Constantinople,  pop.  100,000.  Silk  is  the  staple  produce, 
part  being  manufactured  in  Brusa,  and  part  exported  raw.  Between 
Scutari  and  Brusa  lies  Iznik,  a  wretched  hamlet,  but  notable  as  occu- 
ying  the  site  of  the  ancient  Nice,  where  the  council  so  called  was 
leld  A.D.  325.  On  the  western  affluent  of  the  Sakaria  stands  Kutaya, 
op.  50,000,  and  further  south,  a  somewhat  larger  town  called  Afioum- 
lara-Hissar^i.e.,  Opium  Black  Castle^  from  the  great  quantity  of  opium 
raised  in  its  neighbourhood.  Near  the  source  of  the  eastern  affluent 
of  the  Sakaria  is  Angora,  famous  for  the  long  silky  hair  of  its  cats 
and  goats :  shawls  made  of  it  rival  those  of  Cashmere.  The  moHt 
important  place  on  the  Black  Sea  is  Trebizond,  pop.  30,000,  a  dep6t 
of  merchandise  intended  for  Armenia  and  Persia.  It  was  here  that 
the  famous  retreat  of  the  10,000  Greeks  under  Xenophon  ended.  A 
good  way  west  of  Trebizond  is  the  small  town  of  Sinope,  in  the  roads 
of  which  the  Russians  set  fire  to  the  Turkish  fleet  in  1853.  Between 
these  two  is  an  inland  town  as  large  as  Trebizond,  Tokat,  far  up  the 
Jekil-Irmak:  it  supplies  great  part  of  Asia  Minor  with  copper 
utensils.  On  the  south  shore  of  Asia  'Minor,  Adalia,  at  the  head  of 
the  gulf  so  called,  is  a  flourishing  commercial  town.  Tarsus  and 
Adana,  farther  east  towards  the  Gulf  of  Iskenderoon,  havejeach  about 
30,000  inhabitants.  The  most  considerable  towns  quite  in  the  in- 
terior are  Konieh,  south  from  the  salt  lake  Koch-Hissar,  and  north- 
east from  Konieh,  Kaisariya  and  Sivas^  all  three  with  a  population 
severally  of  about  30,000. 

II.  Armenia  and  Kurdistan. — Erzroum,  on  the  Kara  or  western 
branch  of  the  Euphrates,  is  the  capital  of  Armenia,  and  fully  larger 
than  Trebizond,  with  which  it  is  being  connected  by  rail.  Like 
Tokat,  it  manufactures  great  quantities  of  copper  utensils.  Coal 
haa  lately  been  discovered  in  its  neighbourhood ;  but  its  grand  im- 
portance is  due  to  its  position  as  commanding  the  road  to  Constanti- 
nople from  the  east,  and  as  being  a  principal  halting- place  for  caravans 
from  Teheran  to  Mecca.  Nearer  the  frontier  is  the  fortress  of  Kars, 
which  General  Williams  so  gallantly  defended  against  the  Russians, 
though  at  length,  in  1865,  he  was  obliged~to  capitulate.  Van,  east 
of  the  lake  so  called,  is  a  bulwark  of  the  Ottoman  empire  towards 
Persia. 

III.  Mesopotamia  or  Aloesira,  with  Irak  Arabi.— Almost  i 
the  towns  in  this  division  are  on  one  or  other  of  the  two  rivers 
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water  it.  BiufMrah,  on  the  estuary  of  the  united  Tigris  and  Euphrates, 
is  the  grand  emporium  of  Turkish  trade  with  the  east,  pop.  70,000» 
BagdijSif  on  the  Tigris,  is  somewhat  smaller  than  Bnssorah ;  it  is  a 
great  starting- place  for  caravans  into  the  interior.  Still  farther  up  the 
same  river  is  Mosulj  a  town  of  40,000  inhabitants,  which  gives  name 
to  muslin  (Mosuline,  i.e,  cloth  of  Mosul).  On  the  opposite  or  eastern 
bank,  Assyrian  remains  have  been  found ,  but  those  brought  by  Mr. 
Layard  to  this  country  were  discovered  in  the  mounds  of  Nimrottd^ 
at  the  junction  of  the  great  Zab  with  the  Tigris,  supposed  to  be  the 
site  of  Nineveh.  The  only  other  place  of  importance  on  the  Tigris 
\fi  DiarhMr^  near  its  source ;  the  present  population  of  50,000  is  only 
a  quarter  of  what  the  town  contained  till  the  beginning  of  the  present 
century,  when  the  Kurds,  by  plundering  the  caravans,  frightened 
away  trade  from  its  former  channels.  South-west  from  Diarbekir  is 
a  town  of  nearly  the  same  size  called  Orphahy  a  great  thoroughfare 
on  the  caravan  route  from  Aleppo  to  the  interior  of  Persia.  The 
towns  on  the  Euphrates  are  smaller  than  those  on  the  Tigris,  The 
three  principal  are  Bir,  Annahy  and  HiUahy  each  with  a  population 
of  about  10,000.  Annah  consists  of  one  narrow  windmg  street  run- 
ning alone  the  river  bank  for  about  five  miles,  the  houses  being 
separated  by  gardens.  Hillah  is  on  or  near  the  site  of  ancient  Baby- 
lon, but  the  chief  remains  are  five  miles  to  the  south  of  it.  These 
c<msist  of  an  oblong  hill  surmounted  by  a  tower  of  kiln- burnt  bricks, 
nearly  200  feet  high ,  the  place  is  called  Sirs  Nimroud,  and  the  tower 
is  believed  by  many  to  be  the  identical  Tower  of  Babel. 

IV.  Sybia,  including  Palestine. — Damascus^  Aleppo^  and  Jerusa- 
lem, are  the  three  principal  towns.  The  port  of  Damascus  is  Beyroot, 
North  of  Beyroot  is  Tripoli,  a  seaport  of  nearly  equal  importance 
with  Beyroot ;  and  south  of  it  are  the  famous  maritime  towns  of 
SicUm,  Tyre,  and  Acre.  Sidon  has  only  a  few  thousand  inhabitants  \ 
and  the  site  of  Tyre  is  occupied  by  about  a  dozen  fishermen^s  huts. 
Acre  was  a  prize  often  fought  for  duritig  the  crusades,  and  in  modem 
times  has  become  famous  by  its  successful  resistance  to  the  French 
under  Bonaparte  in  1799,  and  its  capture  by  the  English  under  Sir 
Charles  Napier,  after  a  three  hours*  bombardment,  in  1840.  Aleppo 
occupies  the  site  of  the  ancient  Benea ;  it  is  on  the  caravan  route 
between  Bagdad  and  Constantinople,  and  has  extensive  manufactures 
of  silk  and  cotton,  pop.  60,000 .  the  p  i  s  t  a  e  h  i  o  nuts  of  Aleppo  are 
reckoned  the  finest  m  the  world.  Aintab,  north  of  Aleppo,  and 
Aniiock,  west  of  it,  have  severally  about  20,000  inhabitants,  Latakia, 
on  the  coast,  the  ancient  Laodicaea,  gives  name  to  a  very  fine  tobaeco 
Jerusalem  has  a  population  of  about  20,000,  and  is  chiefly  dependent 
on  the  pilgrims  who  annually  visit  the  holy  places  The  principal 
building  is  the  Mosque  of  Omar,  which  occupies  the  site  of  Solomon's 
Temple.    The  port  of  Jerusalem  is  Jaffa  j  its  melons  are  reckoned 
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the  best  in  the  world.  NablauSt  the  ancient  Shechem,  ia  Rmaller  but 
much  more  flourishing  than  Jerusalem,  to  the  north  of  which  it 
stands.  In  the  very  midst  of  the  Syrian  desert  is  Palnnjra,  the 
Tadmor  of  the  Old  Testament,  where  a  few  Arabs  have  built  their 
hats  amid  the  most  extensive  and  magnificent  remains  of  Greek 
architecture  in  Asia.  Due  west  from  Palmyra,  near  the  highest 
part  of  Lebanon,  are  other  remains  of  Greek  architecture  at  Baalbec, 
the  ancient  Heliopolis,  or  city  of  the  sun.  On  the  road  from  Baalbec 
to  Tripoli,  are  seven  very  old  cedars,  supposed  to  belong  to  the 
identical  forest  which  furnished  the  timber  for  Solomon's  Temple. 

V.  Islands. — Cyprus  b  by  far  the  largest  and  most  fertile.  The 
population  amounts  to  about  60,000,  of  whom  two-thirds  are  Greeks. 
The  chief  town,  Nicosia,  is  in  the  very  centre  of  the  island,  but  the 
chief  seat  of  commerce  is  Lamaka,  on  the  south-east  coast.  The 
more  important  of  the  islands  scattered  along  the  west  coast  of  Asia 
Minor  are  Rhodes,  where  the  celebrated  Colossus  bestrode  the  en- 
trance into  one  of  the  roost  commodious  harbours  in  the  world ; 
Cos,  so  famous  for  whetstones,  that  it  gave  name  to  them  in  Latin ; 
Paimos,  where  John  wrote  the  Revelation ;  Samos ;  Scib,  a  garden 
prior  to  the  war  of  Greek  independence,  now  a  wildei-ness,  the  Turks 
having  murdered  or  deported  the  whole  Greek  population ;  Mitylene  ; 
Tenedos,  behind  which  the  Greeks  hid,  instead  of  sailing  home,  as 
they  pretended,  from  Troy,  the  site  of  which  is  on  the  opposite 
shore  of  the  mainland.  The  largest  island  in  the  sea  of  Marmora 
bears  the  same  name,  being  so  called  from  its  marble  quarries. 


ARABIA. 

Area,  ten  times  that  of  the  British  Isles. 
Population,  Six  Millions. 

Configuration  and  Climate. — The  whole  country  is  sandy ; 
that  half  of  it  especially  which  lies  south  of  the  tropic,  called 
Dahna,  or  the  Great  Sandy  Desert.  The  coasts  are  low  and 
flat ;  the  interior  consists  of  table-lands  about  8000  feet  high, 
except  towards  the  south-cast,  where  they  arc  only  about  5000 
feet  high  (p.  255).  The  highest  mountains  skirt  the  western 
and  southern  shores,  at  a  distance  from  the  sea  which  is  always 
less  tlian  a  hundrad  miles ;  consequently  the  table-lands  slojie 
towards  the  Persian  Gulf  and  the  Euphrates.  Drought  and 
heat  characterize  the  climate,  and  no  crops  can  bo  obtained 
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without  irrigation ;  streams  are  few  and  inconstant,  hence  the 
cultivable  area  is  exceedingly  limited.  Coffee  is  the  chief 
article  of  export;  dates,  rice,  and  maize  are  also  principal 
productions.  The  locust  is  the  dreaded  enemy  of  the  hus- 
bandman. The  horse  and  the  one-humped  camel  are  the 
characteristic  animals ;  the  finest  specimens  of  the  former  are 
reared  in  the  central  plateau  called  The  Nedjed. 

Government. — The  inhabitants  are  united  by  blood  and 
religion,  being  all  Arabs  and  Mahometans ;  but,  except  in  towns^ 
Mahometanism  is  mingled  with  remnants  of  the  old  Saba&an 
worship.  Thus,  in  northern  Arabia,  the  people  pray  during  the 
rising  and  setting  of  the  sun,  which  the  Koran  forbids;  in 
Oman  again,  they  pray  looking  to  the  north  star,  which, 
curiously  enough,  they  call  Jah.  Arabia  has  no  common 
government.  Arabia  Petrsea,  and  the  maritime  district  called 
Hedjaz,  occupying  three-fourths  of  the  Red  Sea  shore,  belong 
to  the  Turkish  empire.  The  government  of  Muscat  in  Oma^ 
is  regularly  organized,  and  a  British  Resident  lives  at  the 
Imaum's  court.  In  the  very  centre  is  the  independent  kingdom 
of  the  Wahabees,  with  towns  of  20,000  inhabitants.  Around 
this  central  kingdom  roam  the  Bedouins,  who  display  the 
traditional  qualities  of  the  Arab,  being  hospitable  but  revenge- 
ful, having  always  some  feud  on  hand,  and  living  more  or  less 
by  plunder.  They  are  under  the  authority  of  their  several 
Sheikhs, 

Turkish  Provinces. — The  loose  division  of  Arabia  into 
Arabia  Petraea,  Arabia  Felix,  and  Arabia  Deserta,  is  unknown 
to  the  Arabians  themselves,  and  the  usual  interpretation  of 
Arahia  Petrcsa  by  Stony  Arabia  is  founded  on  a  mistake.  The 
north-west  district,  including  the  peninsula  at  the  head  of  the 
Red  Sea,  was  so  called,  not  because  it  was  more  stony  than  the 
rest  of  Arabia,  but  from  the  now  deserted  town  of  Petra. 
The  site  of  the  town  is  a  rocky  basin ;  and  the  principal 
approach,  which  is  only  about  twenty  feet  wide,  runs  for  two 
miles  between  perpendicular  rocks  from  100  feet  to  700  feet 
high:    the   rocks   on  cither   side   have   been   excavated   into 
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conduits,  cisterns,  stairs,  theatres,  and  temples.  The  peninsula 
just  mentioned  abounds  with  sacred  associations.  Mount  Sinai 
is  9000  feet  high.  North  of  it  is  the  desert  in  which  the 
Israelites  wandered  forty  years ;  it  measures  seventy  miles  by 
thirty  miles.  At  the  head  of  the  Gulf  of  Akaba,  is  a  wretched 
harbour  of  the  same  name,  believed  to  be  the  Ezion-geber  of 
the  Old  Testament.  The  two  most  famous  towns  in  Hedjaz 
are  Mecca  and  Medina^  near  the  shore  of  the  lied  Sea ;  the 
former  the  birthplace,  the  latter  the  burial-place  of  Mahomet, 
Medina  is  visited  only  by  the  pilgrims  who  come  from  Syria, 
but  Mecca  attracts  pilgrims  from  all  parts  of  the  Mahometan 
world ;  upwards  of  100,000  strangers  are  usually  congregated 
there  in  the  month  of  November.  The  most  venerated  object 
is  a  black  stone  fixed  into  a  wall  of  the  inner  temple  called 
Kaaba ;  the  Angel  Gabriel  is  supposed  to  have  given  this  stone 
to  Abraham  white,  but  that  patriarch  blackened  it  with  his 
tears  shed  for  the  sins  of  men.  The  port  of  Mecca  is  Jidddh, 
The  shores  of  Hedjaz  yield  a  great  variety  of  corals. 

Native  Maritime  Districts.— The  most  important  are  Yemen 
in  the  south-west,  forming  part  of  what  was  once  called  Arabia 
Felix,  and  Oman  in  the  south-east.  In  the  former  are  three 
places  worthy  of  mention,  viz.,  Sana^  in  the  interior,  a  town  as 
large  as  Mecca ;  Mocha^  on  the  shore,  just  within  the  Straits 
of  Bab-el-Mandeb,  whence  much  coffee  used  to  be  exported ; 
and  Aden^  also  on  the  shore,  but  outside  the  Straits,  a  British 
station  of  great  moment  for  the  steamboat  communication  between 
Bombay  a^d  Suez.  Like  Gibraltar,  Aden  is  situated  on  a  rocky 
peninsula  connected  with  the  mainland  by  a  low  and  narrow 
isthmus,  and  is  strongly  fortified :  the  rain  falls  but  once  in  three 
years,  and  then  for  a  fortnight.  It  has  the  best  harbour  on  the 
coast  of  Arabia,  and  carries  on  a  considerable  trade  with  the  coast 
of  Africa :  hence  its  population  of  50,000.  Among  the  articles 
brought  to  it  from  Berbera  and  Zeila  opposite,  arc  various  odo- 
riferous gums,  which  pass  in  commerce  for  Arabian  produce. 
The  only  centre  of  population  in  Arabia  competing  with  Aden  is 
Muscat^  in  Oman,  the  most  beautiful  part  of  Arabia,  famous  for 
its  beautiful  women  and  the  dissipated  levity  of  its  inhabita^ 
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The  Imaum  of  Muscat,  who  calls  himself  Sultan  of  Oman,  claims 
a  sovereignty,  not  only  over  the  eastern  and  southern  shores  of 
Arabia,  but  also  over  the  eastern  coast  of  Africa,  from  Gape 
Guardafui  to  Cape  Delgado.  The  real  capital  is  Shohar^  north- 
west of  Muscat,  which  is  merely  the  chief  trading  emporium. 

Central  Kingdom. — Towards  the  end  of  the  18th  century, 
Wahab,  a  fanatic,  founded  this  kingdom  by  reviving  the 
Mahometan  precepts  in  all  their  pristine  strictness.  The  people 
are  ruled  by  a  severe  hereditary  despotism,  no  distinction 
being  recognised  under  the  sovereign,  who  styles  himself  Sultan 
of  the  Nedjed,  except  that  of  moUah,  or  spiritual  guide.  The 
doctrine  taught  is  unmitigated  election  and  reprobation ;  and 
the  offences  most  carefully  punished  are  quasi-ecclesiastical,  as 
absence  from  public  worship  on  any  of  the  five  daily  occasions 
prescribed  by  law,  the  use  of  tobacco  or  of  intoxicating  drink, 
and  the  burning  of  a  light  in  the  house  after  dark.  Riadh 
is  the  present  capital  of  this  strange  community,  not  far  from 
Derayeh^  their  former  one,  which  was  destroyed  by  Ibrahim 
Pasha.  North  of  the  Wahabees,  and  subject  to  them,  is  the 
kingdom  of  'Djohel-Schonur^  capital  Hayel^  many  houses  in 
which  are  of  two  and  even  three  stories.  The  manners  of  the 
people  are  a  mean  between  the  looseness  of  the  Omanites  and 
and  the  strait-lacedness  of  the  Wahabees. 

Islands. — In  the  Straits  of  Bab-el-Mandeb,  the  British  have 
taken  possession  of  a  bare  rock,  called  Penm,  for  the  purpose 
of  rendering  the  navigation  less  dangerous  by  the  erection  of  a 
lighthouse.  In  the  Arabian  Sea,  near  the  western  side  of 
the  entrance  to  the  Persian  Gulf,  are  the  Kooria-Mooria  Islands, 
a  half-dozen  solitary  rocks  which  yielded  guano  for  a  few  years 
prior  to  1860.  On  the  shores  of  Bahrein  Island,  in  the  Persian 
Gulf,  is  the  most  valuable  pearl  fishery  in  the  world.  The 
chief  town  in  the  island  is  caJled  Manama^  pop.  40,000. 

QUESTIONS  ON  THE  MAP. 

!•  Namd  all  the  water  honndarles  of  Arabia,  beginning  with  the  Rod 
Sea.  2.  Where  is  Cape  Ras-al-Had?  3.  Opposite  what  countries,  east 
from  Arabia,  are  the  Gnlf  of  Ormus  and  the  Persian  Gulf,  respectively  ? 
4L  Name  the  two  gulfs  in  which  the  Bed  Sea  terminates  northwazds. 


PERSIA. 

IRAN  ;    OR,  PERi 

Area,  fire  times  tbat  of  Ore 
Population,  Ten  Milli 

Co5«FiGUBATiON. — With  the  exccptio 
triots  along  the  Persian  Gulf  and  tl 
consists  of  table-lands  elevated  from  ! 
above  the  ocean-level  (p.  256),  and 
langes.  These  table^lands  are  mostl; 
skeams  of  water  lose  themselves  in  th< 
almost  all  salt ;  and  Lake  Ooroomiah, 
nmch  so  that  ik)  fish  can  live  in  it,  b 
smaller  class  of  zoophjtes  (p.  268).  ' 
Feorsia  is  Demavend,  a  volcanic  moun1 
Ikigb,  yielding  pumice-stone  and  sulphui 
at  its  base,,  and  belonging  to  the  I 
connected  with  Ararat  on  the  one  han< 
Coosh  on  the  other.  The  maritime  dj 
That  along  the  Persian  Gulf  is  so  hot 
tree  is  almost  itfr  only  vegetable  produc 
Co^an  Sea,,  being  moist  and  warm,  is 

Race,  Industry,  and  Trade. — The 
politest  nation  in  the  world ;  their  polit 
len^gth  of  flattery,  and  they  are  really  s 
appear  obliging.  In  learning  and  po* 
nations  of  the  East.  Every  village  has 
ties  have  been  established  in  several  tO' 
the  population  are  nomadic,  and  lead  a 
number  ply  various  industries  in  the  ic 
devoted  to  agriculture.  Wherever  wai 
labour  of  the  husbandman  is  amply 
blades  of  Persia  are  excellent^  and  mo 
pass  for  the  productions  of  Turkey  are 
facture.  The  inland  trade  is  carried  on 
time  trade  is  entirely  in  the  hands  of 
and  the  Russians;   these  last  are  the 
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Caspian.  The  chief  ports  are  Baljrush  on  the  Caspian  Sea,  and 
Bushire  on  the  Persian  GiMf.  The  government  is  a  military 
despotism ;  and  the  religion  professed  hj  the  whole  population 
U  Mahometanism. 

Towns. — ^The  largest  town  in  Persia  is  Ispahan^  built  on  a 
plain  4000  feet  above  the  ocean-level,  which  is  inferior  in 
beauty  and  fertility  only  to  that  of  Schiraz.  Next  come  Tabriz^ 
a  great  emporium,  situated  between  the  Caspian  Sea  and  Lake 
Ooroomiah,  in  a  stony  plain,  5000  feet  high,  on  which  snow  often 
lies  half  the  year ;  Teheran^  the  modem  capital,  in  so  unhealthy 
a  situation,  that  in  summer  it  is  almost  deserted ;  and  Meshed^ 
in  the  north-east,  where  is  the  mausoleum  of  the  renowned 
caliph  Haroun-al-Raschid.  In  the  north-west  comer  are  EJioL, 
Casbin,  and  Hamadan.  This  last  is  a  principal  mart  on  the 
caravan  route  by  which  Teheran  and  Ispahan  communicate  with 
Bagdad.  East  from  Ispahan  is  the  town  of  Yezd^  in  a  fertile 
oasis.  The  principal  towns  in  the  Caspian  plains  are  Resht^ 
Sar%  and  Balfrtuh,  The  only  place  of  importance  on  the 
Persian  Gulf  is  the  port  of  Bushire,  which  communicates  with 
Schiraz  by  one  of  the  few  passes  intersecting  the  mountains  that 
enclose  the  table-land.  It  is  the  principal  seaport  of  Persia. 
North  from  Schiraz  are  the  ruins  of  Fersepolis,  or  rather  of 
Darius'  Palace  there,  to  which  Alexander  set  fire  in  a  moment 
of  frenzy. 

PBINCIPAL  TOWNS  IN  PERSU. 
Ispahan,        .        .     180,000        Teheran,  .    60,000 

Tabriz,  .        .      80,000        Eesht,  .        .    60,000 

Meshed,        .        .      80,000 


AFFGHANISTAN;  OR,  CABOOL. 

Area,  nearly  twice  that  of  the  Britifih  lalea.  Popnlation,  Five  milUons. 
Physical  Features  and  Social  Condition.— Affghanistan 
b  wholly  mountamous,  and  the  extremes  of  heat  and  cold  at 
opposite  seasons  are  very  great  The  country  is  rich  in  minerals, 
particularly  in  iron,  which  is  not  inferior  to  that  of  Sweden,  and 
is  exported  io  India.      The  sheep  are  remarkable  for  a  broad 
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flat  tail,  which  is  sometimes  so  large  as  to  require  a  frame  for  its 
support.  The  towns  are  inhabited  to  a  great  extent  by  Persians 
and  Hindoos.  The,  AflPghans  themselves  honour  no  occupations 
save  those  of  the  priest  and  the  soldier ;  they  resemble  the  Jews 
in  appearance,  and  are  believed  by  some  to  be  descended  from  . 
the  lost  ten  tribes  of  Israel ;  they  themselves  claim  descent  from 
king  Saul.  They  are  divided  into  a  multitude  of  tribes,  each 
acknowledging  the  authority  of  its  own  khan^  and  owning  but 
a  loose  allegiance  to  the  sovereign  of  the  whole  country. 
Mahometanism  is  the  religion  universally  professed. 

Towns.— Besides  Calool,  the  capital,  there  are  two  consider- 
able seats  of  population,  viz.,  Kandahar,  the  only  town  inha- 
bited chiefly  by  Afl*ghans  ;  and  Herat,  on  the  frontier  of  Persia. 
Herat  is  a  large  manufacturing  town,  on  the  caravan  route  from 
Persia  and  Tartary  to  Hindostan  ,  through  it  all  the  great  con- 
querors of  the  east  have  passed,  Alexander,  Genghis  Khan, 
Timour-Lenc,  and.  Nadir  Shah.     Cabool  is  the  key  of  Hindostan 
in  the  direction  of  Tartary,  and  Kandahar  in  the  direction  of 
Persia ;  the  road  from  Cabool  to  the  main  stream  of  the  Indus 
descends  by  the  Khyber  Pass,  and  that  from  Kandahar  by  the 
Bolan  Pass.     Both  Cabool  and  Kandahar  are  at  an  elevation  of 
more  than  5000  feet,  and  at  both  the  snow  lies  several  feet  deep 
on  the  ground  during  four  or  five  months  of  winter.    The  popu- 
lation of  each  is  about  60,000.     The  cats  of  Cabool,  improperly 
called  Persian  cats,  are  remarkable  for  their  long  silky  hair ;  and 
great  numbers  are  reared  for  exportation.     It  was  at  Cabool  that 
Sir  William  Macnaghten,  the  British  euToy,  was  treacherously 
murdered  in  1841,  after  which  the  troops,  who  had  advanced  to 
recover  the   sovereignty  for  Shah    Sujah,    commenced   their 
disastrous  retreat  to  India.      Of  5000  fighting  men,  and  more 
than  three  times  as  many  camp-followers,  only  one  European 
and  four  or  five  natives  succeeded  in  reaching  Jellalabad,  a 
small  town  half-way  between  Cabool  and  Peshawer,  which  was 
held  by  Sir  Robert  Sale.     This  humiliation  was  avenged  in 
1842  by  the  British  army  advancing  to  Cabool ;  but  the  country 
has  not  been  retained. 
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BELOOCHISTAN. 
Area,  nearij  three  times  that  of  England.  Population,  Half  a-Million. 
Beloochistan  has  a  considerably  larger  area  than  the  British 
Islands.  It  has  the  same  conformation  as  that  portion  of  Persia 
which  lies  along  the  Persian  Gulf,  the  sandy  seashore  producing 
nothing  but  dates,  and  the  interior  being  covered  with  moun- 
tains and  desert  table-lands.  The  country  is  divided  between 
the  Beloochees  in  the  west,  and  the  Brahoes  in  the  east.  The 
habits  of  both  are  unsettled,  but  the  Belo^hees  are  most  given 
to  pillage.  Villages  are  numerous,  but  the  only  towns  with 
more  than  10,000  inhabitants  are  Kelat  and  Gfundava,  both  to- 
wards Hindostan :  most  of  the  traders  are  Hindoos.  The  khan 
of  Kelat  is  the  nominal  sovereign  of  the  whole  country ;  but 
the  only  effective  government  is  that  of  the  chiefs  over  the 
several  tribes.  Both  the  Beloochees  and  the  Brahoes  profess 
Mahometanism. 

INDIA ;  OR,  HINDOSTAN. 

Area,  more  than  twelve  times  that  of  the  British  Isles. 
Population,  One  hundred  and  eighty-four  Millions. 

TABLE  OF  THE  PRINCIPAL  NATUSAL  FEATURES  IN  HINDOSTAN. 


West  Coast, 

Interior. 

East  Coast 

Capei,  Islands.Bays,  Ac 

Mountains  and 

CapeSyhJavdsj,  Bays^  <j&c 

and  Jiivers, 

Lake*. 

and  SivsTS, 

Indus   .    .     .    R. 

Himalaya .    . 

M. 

Ganges     ,    .    R 

ButieJ   .    .    .    R. 

L.  Rowan. 

Burhampootra    R. 

Hindoo  CJoosh 

M. 

Soliman     .    . 

M. 

a  Gnlf&ItnnnofCutoh. 

ArraTulK  .    . 

M. 

Jumna      .    .    R. 

Nerbudda.    .    K 

Vindhy      .     . 

M. 

Hoogly     .    .    R. 

B.  Gulfof  Cambay. 

L.  Chilka. 

C    Palmyras. 

Taptee.    .    .    R. 

Godavery .     .    R. 
B.  Bay  of  Bengal. 

B.  Arabian  Sea. 

Ghauts .    .    . 

M. 

Salsette     .    .    I. 

KnRtna     .    .    R 

Tiaccadive     .    I. 

Andaman.      .    I. 

Nilgherry .    . 

M. 

Cauvery    .    .     R 
B.  Palk's  Straits. 

Gulf  of  Manaar. 

C.  ComoTin. 

Nicobar    .    .     I. 

Maldire    .    .    I. 

Adam's  Peak. 

M. 

Ceylon                I. 
C.  DondraHead. 
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CoNPiGtTRATON. — ^Hindostan  is  nearly  as  large  as  Europe 
wanting  Russia.  Its  grand  natural  divisions  are  twofold,  viz., 
the  basins  of  the  Himalayan  river-system,  t.  c,  of  the  Indus, 
Ganges,  and  lower  Burhampooter,  which  derive  their  principal 
supplies  from  the  melting  of  snow  on  the  Himalaya,  and  the 
peninsula  proper,  extending  southwards  from  between  the  mouths 
of  these  rivers  for  nearly  1000  miles.  The  basins  just  mentioned 
are  very  low :  at  a  point  above  Delhi,  where  the  tributaries  of 
the  Jumna  and  Sutlej  run  within  a  few  miles  of  each  other,  the 
surface  is  not  1000  feet  above  the  ocean-level.  It  has  been 
proposed  to  unite  these  two  rivers  by  a  canal,  which  should 
leave  the  Jumna  near  Kumaul,  and  join  the  Sutlej  near  Loodiana. 
The  greatest  length  and  the  greatest  breadth  of  Hindostan  are 
nearly  the  same,  about  1830  miles.  Its  coast-line  is  broken  by 
few  inlets  of  the  sea.  The  most  considerable  are  those  on  either 
side  of  Gujarat,  viz.,  the  Gulfs  of  Cambay  and  Cutch.  The 
former  is  shallow,  and  full  of  shifting  sand-banks ;  the  latter  is 
a  dry  desert  of  sand  and  saline  incrustations,  except  during  the 
prevalence  of  the  south-west  monsoon.  Good  and  commodious 
harbours  are  rare ;  that  of  Bombay  is  the  only  one  in  the  whole 
coast-line  of  the  peninsula  proper.  On  the  other  hand,  few 
countries  possess  such  natural  facilities  for  inland  navigation 
as  Hindostan.  The  great  rivers  throw  off  innumerable 
branches,  and  the  annual  inundations  supply,  during  several 
months,  the  place  of  lakes,  the  only  natural  feature  in  which 
Hindostan  is  remarkably  deficient.  These  natural  facilities  have 
been  greatly  extended  by  the  construction  of  canals,  which  are 
particularly  numerous  in  the  fork  of  the  Ganges  and  Jumna,  the 
Doab,  as  such  river-forks  are  called  in  India. 

The  Himalaya. — The  Himalaya  stretch  along  the  northern 
frontier  of  Hindostan  for  about  1500  miles,  with  an  average 
breadth  of  about  160  miles.  The  four  great  rivers,  Ganges, 
Burhampooter,  Indus,  and  Sutlej,  all  rise  near  the  middle  of  the 
range.  The  eastern,  and  as  reckoned  from  the  watershed  of  these 
four  rivers,  the  longer  section,  contains  the  highest  summits  in 
the  world,  the  highest  of  all  being  Everest,  29,000  feet,  in  the 
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kingdom  of  Nepaul  (p.  15) ;  yet  their  aspect  is  not  remarkably 
imposing.  Beheld  from  ^e  plain  of  India,  their  snow-capped 
crest  appears,  owing  to  the  great  distance,  very  low  on  the 
horizon ;  and  on  approaching  their  base,  the  crest  is  lost  sight 
of.  The  eastern  frontier  of  Hindostan  is  formed  by  offshoots 
from  the  Himalaya,  running  parallel  to  the  Soliman  Mountains, 
which  form  its  western  frontier  towards  Affgfaanistan  and  Be- 
loochistan,  and  separating  the  badn  of  the  Burhampooter  from 
that  of  tbe  Irrawady. 

Ganges  and  Jumna.— Both  these  rivers  rise  on  the  southern 
slope  of  the  Himalaya,  the  former  in  a  snowbed  which  lies  about 
13,800  feet  above  the  ocean-level ;  the  latter  at  a  lower  eleva- 
tion. When  they  meet  at  Allahabad,  the  Ganges  deep  and 
yellow,  the  Jumna  rapid  and  clear,  they  are  nearly  equal  in 
volume.  The  most  important  tributary  of  the  Jumna  is  the 
Chumbul,  which,  with  its  tributaries,  waters  the  whole  country 
enclosed  between  the  AravuUi  and  Vindfaya  ranges.  The  length 
of  the  Ganges  is  1514  miles,  somewhat  less  than  that  of  the 
Danube,  the  second  of  European  rivers.  It  is  navigable  for 
large  ships  to  Ghandemagore  above  Calcutta,  for  passenger 
steamers  of  light  draught  to  Ghurmukteesur,  140  miles  above 
Allahabad ;  and  for  small  river  craft  to  Hurdwar.  The  Jumna 
is  itself  navigable  to  Delhi,  and  it  feeds  canals  by  which  navi- 
gation is  continued  upwards  of  200  miles  beyond  that  city. 
The  delta  of  the  Ganges  measures  fully  100  miles  every  way. 
The  lower  part  of  it,  called  Sunderbunds,  is  the  only  unhealthy 
district  in  the  whole  course  of  the  river ;  it  abounds  with  deer 
and  tigers,  and  supplies  Calcutta  with  firewood.  Only  three  of 
the  branch  streams  are  navigable :  the  one  most  commonly  used 
by  sea-going  vessels  is  the  Hoogly,  on  which  Calcutta  stands ; 
but  sand-banks,  which  annually  shift  their  position,  render  even 
it  difficult  of  navigation.  The  spring  tides  ascend  the  Hoogly 
at  the  rate  of  eighteen  miles  an  hour,  and  Jie  bore  which  heads 
them,  is  sometimes  five  feet  high  at  Calcutta.  The  natives  re- 
gard the  Ganges  with  superstitious  veneration.  The  most  sacred 
places  are  tho"      '         '*'«ients  join  it,  and  where  it  flows  north* 
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wards.  To  bathe  in  its  waters,  particularly  at  Allahabad,  where 
it  is  joined  by  the  Jumna,  and  at  Hurdwar,  where  it  issues  from 
the  mountains,  is  an  act  of  religion. 

Indus  and  Sutlej.— Both  these  rivers  rise  on  the  Thibetan 
»ade  of  the  Himalaya,  the  former  at  a  supposed  elevation  of 
18,000  feet  above  tiie  ocean-level,  the  latter  in  Lakes  Rowan 
and  Mansarowar.  Before  reaching  the  Indus,  the  Sutlej  is 
joined  by  the  Chenab,  the  principal  tributaries  of  which  are 
the  Jelum  on  the  right  bank,  and  the  Ravee  on  the  left.  In 
reference  to  these  five  rivers,  the  whole  district  of  the  upper 
Indus  and  its  tributaries  is  called  Punjaub,  t.  6.,  Five  Rivers. 
The  whole  length  of  the  Indus  is  1814  miles,  somewhat  more 
than  that  of  the  Danube.  It  is  itself  navigable  to  Attock ;  and 
small  craft  can  go  forty  miles  above  Attock  by  the  Cabool  river, 
which  joins  the  Indus  there.  The  Sutlej  is  navigable  to  beyond 
Loodiana.  The  delta  of  the  Indus  is  even  more  difficult  to 
navigate  than  that  of  the  Ganges.  The  almost  total  absence  of 
tributaries  below  the  confluence  of  the  Indus  and  Sutlej,  indi- 
cates a  complete  change  in  the  character  of  the  country.  The 
Punjaub  is  remarkably  well  watered;  the  basin  of  the  lower 
Indus  is  the  very  reverse.  From  where  the  immediate  influence 
of  the  river  ceases,  to  very  near  the  Aravulli  Mountains,  the 
whole  countiy  east  of  the  lower  Indus  is  a  sandy  desert. 

Other  Rivers, — ^The  Burhampooter,  traced  along  its  principal 
tributary,  the  Sanpoo,  takes  its  rise  only  a  few  miles  from  the 
head  waters  of  the  Indus  and  Sutlej,  and  has  a  total  course  equal 
to  that  of  the  Danube,  1770  miles.  The  Sanpoo,  itself  1000 
miles  long,  lies  almost  wholly  in  Thibet ;  the  Burhampooter 
proper  lies  almost  wholly  in  British  territory.  The  rivers  of 
the  peninsula  proper  of  Hindostan  are  much  smaller  than  those 
which  rise  in  the  Himalaya.    They 


Godavery, 
Nerbudda,     . 

.    898  mUes. 

Mahanuddy,  .    . 

.    620  miles. 

.    801     „ 

Canvery,    .    .    . 

.     472      „ 

Kiistna,    .    . 

.    800     „ 

Taptee,      .    .    . 

.     441      „ 

All  the  rivers  of  India  are  full  from  June  to  September  inclu- 
sive ;  those  of  the  peninsula  proper  are  swollen  by  the  rains 
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the  Bouth-west  monsoon;  the  others  both  hy  these  rains  and 
hy  the  melting  of  snow  on  the  Himalaya. 

Peninsular  India. — The  peninsula  proper,  south  of  the  rivers 
Nerbudda  and  Mahanuddj,  is  occupied  chiefly  by  the  Deccan 
(p.  255),  a  great  table-land  enclosed  on  two  sides  by  the  Ghauts. 
The. western  Ghauts  run  along  the  western  shore,  at  a  distance 
of  about  forty  miles  from  the  sea ;  and  the  eastern  Ghauts  along 
the  eastern  shore,  at  a  more  variable  distance,  which,  however, 
is  always  greater.  They  meet  in  the  Nilgherry  Mountains  which 
occupy  the  south  of  Mysore,  and  one  of  which,  Dodabetta  (8760 
feet),  is  the  highest  summit  south  of  the  Himalaya.  Prolonga- 
tions of  the  Ghauts,  2000  feet  high,  extend  to  a  point  about 
twenty  miles  from  Cape  Comorin,  which  is  itself  low  and  sandy. 
The  average  height  of  the  western  Ghauts  is  4000  feet,  that  of 
the  eastern  Ghauts  1500  feet.  Accordingly,  all  the  great  rivers 
of  the  Deccan  flow  eastward,  and  reach  the  sea  through  the 
eastern  Ghauts,  which  are  far  from  continuous.  The  Coroman- 
del  coast  communicates  with  the  Deccan  by  its  great  rivers; 
the  Malabar  coast,  by  a  few  passes,  the  pr'ncipal  ones  being 
those  which  lead  to  Poonah  beliind  Bombay,  and  to  Seringapa- 
tam  in  Mysore. 

Climate.— The  tropic  of  Cancer  divides  Hindostan  very 
nearly  into  two ;  hence  the  general  character  of  its  climate  is 
tropical.  In  no  part  of  the  peninsula  proper  is  there  frosty  ex* 
cept  among  the  highest  summits  of  the  Nilgherries :  in  the  plains 
of  Delhi,  however,  the  thermometer  Mis  several  degrees  below  the 
freezing  point  in  winter,  and  in  the  valley  of  Cashmere,  north  of 
the  Punjaub,  winter  is  fan  severer  than  at  home,  the  snow  lying 
on  the  ground  for  four  consecutive  months.  The  hottest  region 
is  the  lower  Camatic,  on  the  Coromandel  coast ;  but  in  all  places 
liaving  no  great  elevation — in  the  plains  of  Delhi,  for  example, 
which  are  elevated  only  800  feet  above  the  ocean-level — the 
heat  of  summer  is  almost  intolerable  to  Europeans.  Through- 
out the  greater  part  of  Hindostan,  the  yeat  is  divided  into  three 
seasons,  the  hot  season  from  March  to  June,  the  rainy  season 
from  June  to  October,  and  the  temperate  season  from  October  to 
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March.  The  rains  are  heaviest  on  the  Malabar  coast,  because 
that  is  the  first  land  struck  by  the  south-west  monsoon  which 
brings  them.  On  the  western  verge  of  Mysore,  nine  rainy 
months  are  reckoned  in  the  year ;  and  it  is  this  excessive  mois- 
ture which  feeds  the  shallow  lakes  stretching,  in  that  quarter, 
between  the  Ghauts  and  the  sea,  and  called  by  the  British  back- 
waters. Along  the  Coromandel  coast,  the  south-west  monsoon 
has  little  influence;  there  the  rainy  season  depends  on  the  north- 
east monsoon,  and  lasts  from  the  close  of  October  to  the  close 
of  February. 

Government.— Since  1st  September  1858,  when  the  autho- 
rity of  the  East  India  Company  was  abolished,  and  a  Secretary 
of  State  for  India  appointed,  the  Governor-general  has  ruled 
directly  in  the  Queen's  name :  he  resides  at  Calcutta,  which  is, 
therefore,  the  capital  of  British  India.  The  whole  of  India  is 
not  immediately  under  British  rule.  Those  parts  which  are 
so  constitute  the  three  Presidencies ,  of  Bengal,  Madras,  and 
Bombay.  These  occupy  almost  the  whole  sea-coast  of  India, 
the  only  exceptions  being  along  the  Arabian  Sea,  where  the 
coast-line  of  the  British  provinces  is  interrupted  by  the  native 
states  of  Travancore,  Cochin,  Gujerat,  Cutch,  and  by  the  Portu- 
guese territoiy  of  Goa :  farther,  they  comprise  more  than  half  the 
area,  and  nearly  three-fourths  of  the  population  of  all  India. 
The  native  states,  among  which  the  rest  of  India  is  divided,  are 
understood  to  contain  from  40  to  50  millions  of  the  whole 
population  of  Hindostan.  Nepaul  is  the  only  considerable  one 
that  has  retained  its  independence.  Almost  all  the  others  are 
subject  states,  connected  with  the  British  Government  by  treaties 
which  bind  them  to  allegiance  on  the  one  hand,  and  the  British 
Government  to  protection  on  the  other. 

Largest  Towns. — Most  of  the  large  towns  are  in  the  basin 
of  the  Ganges  and  Jumna ;  but  the  capitals  of  the  three  presi- 
dencies are  by  far  the  largest.  Madras,  founded  by  the  British 
in  1639,  extends  along  the  sea-coast  for  nine  miles,  with  an 
average  breadth  of  two  and  a-half  miles ;  and  has  a  good  road- 
stead, situated  about  two  miles  from  the  shore,  in  water  te** 
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fiUhomB  deep.  There  is  no  harbour,  and  no  better  roadstead 
between  the  mouths  of  the  Ganges  and  Cape  Comorin ;  accord- 
ingly the  whole  trade  of  the  Coromandel  coast  is  centred  in 
Madras.  Bombay  derives  its  very  name  from  the  excellence  of 
its  harbour,  formed  by  several  islands,  on  one  of  which  the  city 
is  built  The  Portuguese  called  it  Bom  Bahia,  i.e.,  Good  Bay, 
It  was  ceded  to  Great  Britain  by  the  Portuguese  as  part  of 
Catherine's  dowry  when  she  was  married  to  Charles  ii.  Cal- 
cutta,  founded  by  the  British  in  1700,  and  now  the  capital  of 
the  Bengal  presidency,  is  situated  on  the  left  bank  of  the  Hoogly, 
which  is  a  mile  broad  opposite  the  city.  From  all  the  three 
presidential  towns,  railways  now  run :  even  the  western  Ghauts 
behind  Madras  have  been  climbed  by  stupendous  railway  inclines. 
About  5000  miles  of  rail  are  now  in  operation,  and  more  than 
twice  as  many  of  electric  telegraph. 

PRINCIPAL  TOWNS   IN   INDIA. 

PopuUtion.  Population. 

Bombay^on  Bombay  island,  566,000  Agra,  on  the  Jumna, .    .      125,000 

Madras,  on  Coromandel  Cawnpore,  on  the  Ganges,    115,000 

coast, 420,000  Nagpore,  near  the  Wem- 

Calcntta,  on  the  Hoogly,      416,000        gunge, 112,000 

Lucknow,  on  the  Goomty,    300,000  Bareilly,  on  trib.  of  the 

Patna,  on  the  Ganges,     .      280,000        Ganges, 110,000 

Hyderabad,  on  the  Musi,      200,000  Poonah,  on  the  Moota,    .      100,000 

Benares,  on  the  Ganges, .     180,000  Dacca,  on  the  Ganges,    .      100,000 

Delhi,  on  the  Jumna,      .      150,000  Moorshedabad,  on    the 

Baroda,  near  the  Mahi,    .      140,000        Ganges, 100,000 

Surat,  on  the  Taptee,  .    .      135,000 

I. PRESIDENCY  OF  BENGAL. 

The  presidency  of  Bengal  far  surpasses  the  other  two  in  area, 
population,  and  resources.  From  the  mouths  of  the  Ganges,  it 
extends  north-westward,  alon^  the  Ganges  and  Jumna,  and  beyond 
them,  to  the  Suliman  Mountams,  including,  therefore,  the  Punjaub ; 
north-eastward,  along  the  Burhampooter,  to  the  frontiers  of  Thibet ; 
south-westward,  in  a  narrow  maritime  belt,  called  Cuttack,  to  the 
southern  shore  of  Lake  Chilka ;  and  it  includes  two  detached  inland 
provinces,  the  extensive  territory  of  Nagpore,  and  the  smaller  one 
of  Ajmeer. 

1.  Lower  Provinces  op  BENGAL.—These  comprise  the  British 
territory  O"   '     '     "*»  of  the   Ganges  up  to  the  junction  of  the 
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Gogrft ;  Cnttaek,  which  includes  the  delta  of  Mahanuddy ;  Assam, 
divided  by  the  Barhampooter  nearly  into  two ;  and,  on  the  eastern 
coast  of  the  Bay  of  Bengal,  the  districts  of  Chittagong  and  Aracan. 
Throughout  the  Lower  Provinces  generally,  so  fertile  is  the  soil, 
that  the  crops  of  one  year  suffice  the  inhabitants  for  two:  rice 
and  opium,  cotton,  silk,  and  indigo  are  the  principal  exports ; 
to  these  has  been  added  of  late  years  tea  from  the  Province  of 
Assam.  In  Bengal  Proper  a  comparatively  small  district  on  the 
Lower  Ganges,  the  principal  towns,  besides  Calcutta,  the  seat  of 
government  for  the  Lower  Provinces,  are  Dacca^  in  a  river- island 
formed  by  the  Ganges  and  Burhampooter,  and  Moorshedabadj  north 
of  Calcutta.  Dacca  is  a  decayed  place,  and  no  longer  manufactures 
those  muslins  which  were  called,  on  account  of  their  wonderful 
fineness,  "flowing  water."  Ikloorshedabad,  being  situated  on  the 
shortest  route  by  water  from  Calcutta  to  the  North-western  Pro- 
vinces, is  a  thriving  commercial  town.  South  of  it  is  Plassey^ 
where,  in  1757,^  Colonel  Clive  defeated  Surajah  Dowlah,  who,  in  the 
previous  year,  had  suffocated  so  many  Englishmen  in  the  Black 
Hole  of  Calcutta.  The  largest  town  in  the  lower  provinces,  next  to 
Calcutta,  is  Patria,  situated,  on  the  Ganges,  not  far  from  the  junction 
of  the'  Gogra:  it  gives  name  to  the  best  Indian  rice  sent  to 
this  country.  South  of  Patna  is  Gayahj  the  birthplace  of  Buddha, 
and  on  that  account  a  great  object  of  pilgrimage.  In  CuUack, 
near  Lake  Chilka,  is  the  town  of  Pooree^  which  contains  the  famous 
temple  and  car  of  Juggnmauth.  The  pagoda  of  the  temple  is  200 
feet  high,  and  serves  as  a  landmark  at  sea. 

2.  The  North- Western  Provinces.  —  Oude  excepted,  the 
North-western  Provinces  comprise  what  of  British  territory,  in  the 
basin  of  the  Ganges  and  Jumna,  lies  above  the  junction  of  the 
Gogra  with  the  former.  They  contain  a  smaller  area,  but  a  greater 
population  than  the  Lower  Provinces.  The  principal  towns,  as  they 
succeed  each  other  in  ascending  the  rivers,  are  i—BenareSj  the  most 
sacred  city  of  the  Hindus,  situated  on  the  Ganges,  to  the  very  brink 
of  which  many  of  the  streets  descend  by  magnificent  flights  of  steps. 
Allahabad,  situated  at  the  confluence  of  the  Ganges  and  Jumna,  has 
a  fort  deemed  impregnable  to  native  powers.  Caumpore,  on  the 
Ganges,  a  great  military  station,  memorable  on  account  of  the 
massacre  of  British  women  and  children,  perpetrated  there  by 
order  of  Nana  Sahib  in  1857.  Ihtrruckabad,  near  the  Ganges, 
has  considerable  trade,  and  a  very  extensive  -banking  business : 
three  miles  from  it,  on  the  Ganges,  is  the  military  cantonment  of 

«  When  the  Sepoys  revolted  in  1857,  they  were  eneonraged  by  a  prediction  that  the 
Boyereignty  of  the  Feringhees  («.«.,  of  the  British)  over  India  would  be  overthrown  on 
the  centenary  of  the  year  in  which  they  won  it  at  Plassey. 
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FuUygur,  Bareilly,  on  a  tributary  of  the  western  Ramganga,  a 
thriving  centre  of  trade  and  manufactures.  Agrok^  on  the  Jumna, 
the  seat  of  government  for  the  North-western  Provinces.  Below 
it,  and  only  a  mile  from  the  fort,  is  Taj-Mahal  {crown  of  edifices),  the 
most  superb  mausoleum  in  the  world.  It  is  mostly  of  white  marble, 
inlaid  with  precious  stones,  and  was  built  about  1640  by  Shah  Jehan 
in  honour  of  his  wife.  Twenty  thousand  men  were  incessantly 
employed  on  it  for  twenty -two  years.  Delki,  on  the  Jumna,  founded 
by  Sliah  Jehan  in  1631.  Owin^  to  the  proximity  of  Meend,  a 
great  military  station,  where  the  msurrection  of  the  Sepoys  broke 
out  in  the  spring  1857,  Delhi  was  the  first  large  city  ana  important 
fortress  that  fell  into  their  hands. — For  the  detached  territories 
of  Ajmeer,  and  of  Saugor  and  Nerbudda,  which  belong  to  the 
lieutenant-governorship  of  the  North-western  Provinces,  see  below, 
paragraph  4. 

3.  The  Punjaub. — ^The  cotton  and  silk  manufactures  of  the 
Punjaub  are  considerable,  and  its  transit  trade  with  Affghanistan  very 
extensive.  The  tliree  largest  towns,  Lahore^  on  the  Ravee ;  Am- 
ritsir,  on  a  canal  between  the  Ravee  and  the  Beas,  the  chief  tribu- 
tary of  the  Sutlej ;   and  MouUan,  near  the  Chenab,  have  each  a 

Population  somewhat  under  100,000.  Zeia,  a  small  town  on  a 
ranch  of  the  Indus,  shares  with  Amritsir  and  Moultan  the  transit 
trade,  which  is  almost  all  directed  upon  Peshawerj  a  city  situated 
about  eighteen  miles  from  the  Khjber  Pass,  the  principal  northern 
route  across  the  Suliman  Mountams.  This  pass  was  the  scene  of 
dreadful  conflicts  during  the  war  with  Affghanistan,  in  1841-2.  Far 
up,  towards  the  Himalaya,  between  the  Sutlej  and  Giree,  at  an 
elevation  of  nearly  8000  ^et,  is  Simian  a  place  of  great  resort  with 
Europeans  whose  health  has  suffered  from  the  heat  of  the  plains 
below. 

4.  Other  British  Provinceb. — (a.)  Oude,  situated  between  the 
North-western  Provinces,  where  they  are  narrowest,  and  Nepaul, 
supplies  almost  the  whole  world  with  saltpetre.  The  annexation  of 
this  fertile  district,  in  1856,  was  one  cause  of  the  Sepoy  insurrec- 
tion in  the  spring  of  1857.  LuchnoWy  the  capital,  situated  on  the 
Goomty,  a  tributary  of  the  Ganges,  fell  into  their  hands ;  but  the 
British  garrison  held  out  till  it  was  relieved  by  General  Havelock 
towards  the  cbse  of  the  same  year.  In  1861,  under  Lord  Canning, 
straight  streets  were  run  through  the  heart  of  the  city,  a  boulevard 
carried  round  it,  and  works  constructed  within  it  capable  of  de- 
stroying the  city  and  its  inhabitants  in  12  hours,  (o.)  Cis-Sutlej 
Territory.  This  territory  occupies  the  low  water-shed  between  the 
Jumna  and  Sutlej,  sloping  for  the  most  part  towards  the  latter. 
The  largest  town  in  it,  Loodianay  has  extensive  manufactures  of 
cotton,  cloth,  and  Cashmere  shawls,  and  a  considerable  transit  trade. 
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Sobraoriy  a  small  village  on  the  Satlej,  gives  name  to  a  famous 
victory  won  by  the  British  over  the  Sikhs  in  1846,  after  which  the 
latter  evacuated  the  whole  left  bank  of  the  Sutlej.  (c.)  Ajmeer, 
situated  immediately  east  of  the  Aravnlli  Mountains,  under  the 
middle  section  of  that  range.  Chief  town,  Ajmeer.  {d,)  Saugor 
and  Nerbudda  territories.  Saugor  territory  occupies  the  watershed 
which  divides  the  Upper  Nerbudda  from  the  Cane  and  Sone,  two 
considerable  tributaries  of  the  Granges.  The  Nerbudda  territory 
lies  chiefly  between  the  Nerbudda  and  the  Mahadeo  Mountains, 
which  separate  the  basin  of  the  Nerbudda  from  certain  tributaries 
of  the  Grodavery.  Chief  town,  Saugor,  (e.)  Nagpore,  south  of  the 
preceding,  is  an  elevated  tract,  comprising,  besides  other  dictricts, 
great  part  of  Berar  and  Gondwana,  and  sloping  almost  wholly  along 
tributaries  to  the  left  bank  of  the  Godavery.  Only  two  smaU 
districts  send  their  drainage  to  the  Nerbudda  and  Taptee  re- 
spectively. Nagpore,  a  mean-looking  place,  though  the  capital,  has 
extensive  manufactures,  and  a  large  banking  business. 

n. — ^PRESIDENCY  OP  MADRAS. 

The  presidency  of  Madras  extends,  from  Lake  Chilka  to  the  mouths 
of  the  Kristna,  in  a  narrow  maritime  belt  called  the  Circars ;  it  then 
expands  so  as  to  embrace  the  whole  peninsula  south  of  the  Kristna, 
excepting  the  native  states  of  Mysore,  Cochin,  and  Travancore. 
Except  Madras  itself,  all  the  towns  are  small.  The  largest  is  Arcot, 
on  the  Palar,  half-way  between  Madras  and  the  frontier  of  Mvsore, 
Trichmopolyy  on  the  Cauvery,  is  famed  for  its  jewellery,  hardware, 
saddlery,  and  cheroots.  On  the  Malabar  coast,  the  principal  sea- 
ports are  Cochin,  Calicut,  and  Mangalore.  Cochin  is  the  only  port 
south  of  Bombay,  where  large  ships  can  be  built ;  the  material  used 
is  the  teak  of  the  western  Ghauts.  It  communicates  by  a  river  with 
a  b<zckwater,  which  runs  parallel  with  the  shore  for  nearly  200  miles, 
and  is  nowhere  more  than  three  or  four  miles,  and  sometimes  only  a 
few  hundred  yards,  distant  from  the  sea.  Cochin  carries  on  a  great 
trade  in  timber  with  Bombay  and  the  Persian  Gulf.  Calicut  was 
the  first  place  in  India  touched  at  by  Vasco  de  Gama  (1498),  or  any 
other  European  navieator.  From  it  is  derived  our  word  calico. 
Mangalore  is  a  great  depdt  for  the  sandal  wood  of  the  Mysore  hills. 

in.— PRESIDENCY  OP  BOMBAY. 

The  president  of  Bombay,  the  smallest,  is  separated  from  that  of 
Madras  by  the  Portugese  possession  of  Goa ;  it  consists  of  the  ex- 
tensive territory  adjoining  the  city  of  Bombay,  and  the  detached 
province  of  Sinde  on  the  lower  Indus.  After  Bombay  itself,  the 
only  considerable  towns  are  Poonah,  south-east  from  Bombay,  and 
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Suraty  on  the  Taptee.  In  Sinde,  the  country  of  the  lower  Indus, 
there  are  three  important  places,  viz  :-^Kurradiee,  Hydrabad,  and 
Sftikarpoor.  Kurrachee  is  the  onl^  safe  port  in  Sinde,  and  the 
only  one  that  can  admit  vessels  drawmg  more  than  ten  feet  of  water. 
It  promises  to  become  to  India  what  Liverpool  is  to  England. 
Shiicarpoor,  situated  near  the  entrance  of  the  Bolan  pass,  the 
principal  southern  route  across  the  Suliman  Mountains,  has  a  con- 
sideraole  transit  trade. 

nr.— NATIVE  STATES. 

Great  and  small,  the  native  states  amount  to  about  400,  and  con- 
tain a  population  of  about  40,000,000.  Only  the  more  considerable 
are  enumerated  here. 

1.  Of  those  which  are  politically  or,  if  independent,  locally  con- 
nected with  the  Presidency  of  Bengal,  (a.)  the  following  occupy  the 
southern  slope  of  the  Himalaya: — ^Bhotan,  Sikim,  Nepaul,  and 
Cashmere.  Nepaul  is  remarkable  as  containing  the  highest  summits 
of  the  Himalaya  (p.  15.)  The  ruling  race,  called  Ghoorkas,  of 
Hindoo  origin,  make  excellent  soldiers;  the  subject  race,  called 
Newars,  of  Mongolian  origin,  make  better  artisans.  Capital, 
Khatmandu,  By  Cashmere  are  meant  the  dominions  of  Gholab 
Singh  and  his  aescendants,  which  form  the  northern  side  of  the 
Punjaub  triangle,  and  are  so  rounded  off  on  the  upper  Indus  as  to 
include,  besides  the  province  of  Cashmere,  capital,  Sirinuggur,  that 
of  Ladakh,  or  Middle  Thibet,  capital,  Leh^  and  that  of  Bulti,  or 
Little  Thibet,  capital,  Ishardo.  (I.)  The  following  are  spread  over 
central  India : — ^The  Rajpoot  States,  occupying  both  siaes  of  the 
Aravulli  Mountains,  with  the  British  territory  of  Ajmeer  in  the 
centre ;  Gwalior,  or  Scindiah^s  dominions,  consisting  of  isolated  dis- 
tricts, the  largest  of  which  occupies  the  bend  of  the  Chumbul,  as  it 
flows  on  to  meet  the  Jumna,  with  the  hill  fort  of  Gvmlior  in  the 
centre;  Bundelcund,  east  of  the  preceding,  famous  for  the 
diamond  mines,  of  Punnah ;  Indore,  or  Holcar^s  dominions,  lying 
in  isolated  districts  on  both  sides  of  the  Yindhya  Mountains, 
towards  their  western  extremity ;  and  Hyderabad,  or  the  Nizam's 
dominions,  between  the  British  territory  of  Nagpore  and  the  river 
Kristna.  Hyderabad  is  the  capital.  Goloonda^  near  it,  was  once 
famous  for  diamonds.  North-east  of  Aurungabad,  a  decayed 
place  of  50,000,  is  the  village  of  AssayCy  where,  in  1803,  Maior- 
General  Wellesley,  afterwards  Duke  of  Wellington,  gainea  a 
brilliant  victory  over  a  Mahratta  force  greatly  superior  in  number. 

2.  Politically  connected  with  the  Madras  Presidency,  are : — 
Mysore,  chief  towns,  Seringapatam  and  Bangalore;  Travancore, 
chief  town,  Trivandrum;  and  Cochin.  In  Travancore,  Christians 
form  one-eighth  of  the  population,  a  larger  proportion  than  occurs 
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anjTwhere  else  in  India,  the  Portuguese  province  of  Goa  excepted. 
The  Travancore  Christians  are  mostly  of  the  Syrian  form. 

3.  Politically  connected  with  Bombay,  are,  Gujerat  and  Cutch. 
The  former  province  comprises,  besides  the  200  and  more  petty 
chieftainships  of  Kattiwar,  the  dominions  of  the  Guicowar  and  his 
tributaries.  .  The  Guicowar's  capital  is  Baroda^  at  the  western 
extremity  of  the  Vindhya  Mountains.  In  Cutch,  is  found  one  of  the 
most  remarkable  instances  of  the  surface  being  permanently  elevated 
by  an  earthquake.  In  1819,  a  district,  50  mites  long  by  16  miles 
broad,  was  suddenly  raised  t^n  feet  above  its  former  level.  The 
raised  portion  still  stands  above  the  unraised  like  a  long  perpendicu- 
lar wall,  caUed  UUah  Bund,  «.«.,  God's  WaU. 

V. ^NON-BRITISH  POSSESSIONS. 

The  most  considerable  point  of  territory  is  the  Portuguese  pro- 
vince of  Goa,  Two-thirds  of  the  population  are  Christians  of  the 
Roman-catholic  persuasion.  The  town  of  Goa,  built,  like  Madras, 
on  a  small  island,  has  now  only  a  few  hundred  inhabitants  instead  of 
the  200,000  which  it  contained  when  Portugal  was  mistress  in  the 
East.  The  French  have  five  towns  in  India,  viz.,  Chandemagore,  on 
the  Hoogly,  above  Calcutta,  Yanaon,  Fondicherry,  and  Caricaly  on 
the  east  coast  of  the  peninsula  proper,  and  Make  on  the  Malabar 
coast.  Pondicherry  is  the  capital  of  the  French  possessions.  The 
Danes  sold  to  the  East  India  Company,  in  1845,  their  two  settle- 
ments, which  were  Serampore,  near  Calcutta,  and  Tranquebar,  on  the 
Coromandel  coast. 

VI.— ISLANDS, 

Ceylon  is  the  only  large  island.  It  is  pear-shaped,  mountainous, 
and  well  watered,  with  a  better  soil  and  climate  than  Bengal,  and  by 
no  means  so  dense  a  population.  The  wooded  parts  are  extremely 
unhealthy.  Ceylon  abounds  with  precious  stones,  more  than  any 
other  part  of  the  world,  and  the  one  called  Cafs-Eye  is  peculiar  to 
it.  Cinnamon  is  its  most  valuable  tree.  The  most  remarkable 
object  in  Ceylon  is  a  mountain,  7000  feet  high,  called  Adam's  Peak, 
on  the  level  summit  of  which  is  a  lake,  and  also  a  large  stone 
bearing  the  print  of  a  colossal  human  foot.  The  Buddhists  believe 
this  footprint  to  have  been  made  by  Buddha  when  he  ascended  up  to 
heaven ;  and  the  Mahometans,  that  it  was  made  by  Adam,  when  he 
stood  on  the  mountain-top  to  take  a  farewell  look  of  Paradise,  t.c,  of 
Ceylon..  The  native  Christians  ascribe  it  to  St.  Thomas.  The  Ma- 
hometans believe  that,  when  Adam  was  driven  out  of  Ceylon,  he  left 
it  by  a  series  of  sandbanks  that  lie  between  Ceylon  and  the  Coro- 
mandel Coast,  and  are  called  Adam's  Bridge.  These  sandbanks 
together  with  the  islands  of  Manaar  and  Eamisseram,  obstruct  t^ 
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passage  to  rach  a  degree  that  there  is  no  channel  left  with  more  than 
tU  feet  of  water  at  the  flood.  In  the  Straits  of  Manaar  is  the  most 
extensive  pearl  fishery  in  the  world:  the  pearls  are  whiter  than 
those  of  the  Persian  Golf.  In  the  neighbourhood  of  Cohmboj  the 
present  capital,  the  best  quality  of  cinnamon  is  grown.  A  road,  equal 
to  the  best  in  EngUnd,  connects  it  with  Kandy,  the  ancient  capital, 
and  with  Trincomalee,  which  has  a  land-locked  harbour  and  fortifica- 
tions that  might  easily  be  rendered  impregnable.  Dondra  Head  is  a 
low  point  of  land,  on  which  stands  a  village :  west  from  it  is  Point 
de  GalUy  a  strong  fortress  and  excellent  harbour.  Ceylon  has  no 
political  connexion  with  any  of  the  Indian  presidencies ;  it  is  re- 
garded as  a  colony,  and  its  affairs  are  accordingly  directed  by  the 
Secretary  of  State  for  the  colonies.  The  Laocadtve  and  Maldive 
Islands^  off  the  Malabar  coast,  are  merely  the  highest  parts  of 
coral  banks  that  have  become  covered  with  sand  and  vegetation. 
None  of  these  islands  rise  more  than  twenty  feet  above  the  level  of 
the  sea,  and  most  of  them  are  surrounded  by  a  coral  reef,  which 
breaks  the  force  of  the  ocean-wave  at  some  distance  from  the  land. 
The  inhabitants  are  Mahometans,  and  inoffensive.  Their  chief 
wealth  consists  in  cocoa-nuts,  fish,  and  cowrie  shells.  In  the  Bay 
of  Bengal  are  the  Andaman  and  Nicobar  groups,  in  very  nearly  the 
same  latitude  as  the  Laccadives  and  Maldives  respectively.  The 
Nicobar  Islands  abound  with  cocoa-nuts ;  in  1848,  Denmark  aban- 
doned its  claim  of  sovereignty  over  these  islands.  The  Andaman 
Islands  yield  valuable  timber  and  abundance  of  beautiful  shells. 
The  climate  is  unhealthy  {  and  the  inhabitants  are  naked  savages, 
black,  with  the  big  head,  small  limbs,  and  protuberant  belly  of  the 
New  Hollanders.  These  islands  have  been  formed  into  a  convict 
settlement  for  India. 


CLASSIFICATION  OF  THE  TOWNS  AND  REMARKABLE  PLACES  IN 
HINDOSTAN,  ACCORDING  TO  THE  RITER  BASINS. 

IxDUS,      .    .    Hyderabad. 

Trib,  I  h,  Monltan,  on  the  Chenab,  trib.  of  the  Sntlej. 
Lahore,  on  the  Ravee,  trib.  of  the  Chenab. 
Cashmere,  on  trib.  of  the  Jelum,  which  flows 
into  the  Chenab. 
Tafteb,  .    .    Sural 

Cauvery,      .    Carical,  Tranquebar,  Trichinopoly,  Seringapa&m. 
Pblar,     .    .    Arcot 
Kristna,  .    .        Trib,  I  b,  Hyderabad,  on  the  Mussjr. 

Poonah,  on  trib.  of  the  Bimah. 
GoDAVERY,    .    Aurungabad. 

Trib.  I  b,  Nagpore  on  the  Nag. 
Mahamuooy,     Cu*^^—'- 
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Qakoes,  .  .  Patna,  Benares,  Allahabad,  Cawnpore;  on  the  Hoogly 
branch,  Calcutta,  Serampore,  Chandemagore,  Moor- 
shedabad ;  and  on  trib.  of  the  Hoogly,  Plassey. 

Trib.  r.  b.  Gaya,  on  the  Phalgo,  absorbed  in  irrigation. 

Agra,  Taje-Alakl,  Delhi,  on  the  Jumna. 

Punnah  on  the  Cane,  trib.  of  the  Jumna. 

Oujeln,  on  trib.  of  the  Chnmbol,  which 

dowB  into  the  Jumna. 

Trib,  2.  b.  Lucknow,  on  the  Goomty. 

UABITIXB  TOWNS  NOT  AT  THE  MOUTH  OF  ANT  RIVER. 

Wettem  Coast — ^Bombay,  Goa,  Mangalore,  Calicut,  Cochin^  TriTandrum. 
Etuiem  Cocut. — ^Pondicherry,  Madras,  Yanaon,  Pooree. 
Ceylon.— Trincomalee,  Point  de  Galle. 

SUPPLEMENTARY  BfATTER. 

J7ace,  Langtuige,  and  Education. — The  inhabitants  of  India,  like  those 
of  Europe,  belong  to  the  Caucasian  race ;  but  they  are  divided  into  even  a 
greater  number  of  varieties.  There  are  at  least  thirty  distinct  nations  in 
India,  each  with  a  language  of  its  own,  and  each  language  branches  out 
into  an  endless  varielr  of  dialects.  The  Brahminical  Hindoos  constitute 
the  great  majority,  but  their  characteristics  are  far  from  uniform.  In 
Bengal  they  are  small,  weak,  timid,  and  false ;  in  the  upper  provinces,  and 
^rticularl^r  in  Rajpootana,  they  are  tall,  strong,  courageous  and  honest. 
The  Sanscrit,  a  dead  language  now,  is  the  one  used  in  the  sacred  books  of 
the  Brahminical  Hindoos ;  it  is  deemed  the  most  ancient  in  the  Indo- 
Germanic  class.  Of  the  modem  dialects  the  Bengalee  is  spoken  by  the 
largest  number,  by  about  30,000,000 ;  next  comes  the  Hindostanee,  spoken 
by  about  20,000,000  in  the  upper  provinces.  The  latter  has  been  aaopted 
by  the  British  Government  for  general  purposes ;  but  in  the  management 
of  local  affairs  the  local  dialect  is  employed.  Every  village  has  its  school- 
master, but  the  instruction  given  is  exceedingly  limited ;  and  as  the  few, 
who  go  beyond  reading  and  ciphering,  study  none  but  the  sacred  books, 
their  views  are  always  limited,  and  often  erroneous. 

Bdudon, — Nine-tenths  of  the  population  of  India  profess  the  Brah- 
minical religion,  of  which  the  sects  are  exceedingly  numerous.  Buddhism 
pi-evails  only  in  Bhotan,  Aracan,  and  Ceylon ;  the'Mahometans  amount  to 
15,000,000,  and  are  spread  over  tlie  Northern  and  Central  Provinces. 
Neither  the  Protestant  nor  the  Roman-catholic  missionaries  have  met 
with  much  success  in  converting  the  inhabitants  of  India  to  Christianity ; 
but  Armenian  Christians  are  found  in  the  great  towns,  and  nearly  a  quarter 
of  a  million  of  Christians,  adhering  to  the  Syrian  foiin,  ai-e  scattei^ed 
along  the  southern  shorcs  of  the  peninsula  proper.  In  TravancoWt 
Christian  churches  are  said  to  be  more  numerous  than  heathen  temples. 

Catle. — The  prejudices  of  caste,  prevalent  among  the   Brahminica 
Hindoos,  arc  a  great  bamer  to  progress.    Anciently  the  castes  wcro  ov 
fuar^  viz.,  pfiests,  soldiers,  merchants,  and,  husbandmen,  and,  la'' 
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artisans,  labourers,  and  servants  But  now  there  are  hundreds  of  castes, 
almost  as  many  castes  as  kinds  of  employment;  for  each  man  fancies 
himself  bound  to  follow  the  employment  of  his  father.  A  far  greater  evil 
than  the  hereditary  character  of  employments  is  the  mutual  estrangement 
resulting  f^m  caste,  which  is  often  so  great  as  to  extinguish  all  feeling  of 
a  common  humanity.  This  extreme  ib  always  shown  to  those  who  haye 
lost  caste,  cahed  pariahs  in  the  Camatic.  A  person  who  considers  him- 
self of  pure  caste  would  not  enter  a  pariah's  house,  or  eat  meat  prepared 
by  him ;  even  to  touch  him  would  be  pollution. 


FARTHER  INDIA;    OR,  THE  SOUTH-EASTERN 
PENINSULA. 

Configuration. — ^The  South-eastern  Peninsula  comprises  all 
the  land  lying  southwards  between  Hindostan  and  China,  and 
is  politically  divided  thus : — 

British  Possessions,  viz.,  Pegu,  Tenasserim,  and  the 

Eastern  Settlements, 2,000,000 

French  Possessions,  viz.,  Lower  Cochin-China,      .  1,500,000 

Birman  Empire, 2,000,000 

Kingdom  of  Siam,          ......  3,000,000 

Country  of  the  Laos, 1,000,000 

Empire  of  Annam, 7,000,000 

Malay  States, 500,000 

17,000,000 

Throughout  the  whole  of  the  South-eastern  Peninsula,  mountain* 
ranges  run  north  and  south,  and  between  them  flow  rivers  of 
corresponding  magnitude.  The  chief  rivers  are  the  Irrawadj, 
the  great  fertilizer  and  commercial  highway  of  Birmah ;  the 
Thaleain,  which  separates  Birmah  from  Siam ;  the  Meinam, 
which  is  to  Siam  what  the  Irrawady  is  to  Birmah;  and 
the  Maykiang,  which  is  common  to  Laos  and  to  the  Southern 
Province  of  the  Empire  of  Annam. 

Races,  Languages,  and  Civilisation. — ^Excepting  the  Ma- 
lays, who  inhabit  the  coast,  and  the  oriental  negroes,  who  inhabit 
the  interior  of  Malacca,  the  population  of  the  South-eastern 
Peninsula  is  of  a  type  intermediate  between  the  Mongolian  and 
Caucasian  races.  Their  languages,  the  Birmese,  the  Siamese, 
which  is  also  spoken  in  Laos,  and  the  Annamese,  have  many 
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characteristics  in  common  with  those  of  China  and  Thibet.  The 
inhabitants  of  all  these  countries  are  divided  into  numerous  tribes, 
many  of  which  are  barbarous ;  and  the  most  civilized,  those  of 
Birmah,  are  still  far  behind  the  Hindoos  and  Chinese.  The 
Empire  of  Annam  comprises  half  the  population  of  the  whole 
South-eastern  Peninsula ;  and  in  respect  of  military  affairs,  in- 
cluding naval  architecture,  is  farther  advanced  than  Birmah. 
Despotism  is  the  universal  form  of  government,  and  Buddhism 
the  prevalent  religion,  except  among  the  Malays,  who  are  Ma* 
hometans. 

I.  British  Possessions.  1.  Pegu,  lying  between  Birmah  and 
the  sea,  and  occupying  an  area  equal  to  that  of  Ireland,  was 
retained  by  the  British  at  the  close  of  the  Birmese  war  in  1852, 
and  made  subject  to  the  presidency  of  Bengal.  Its  principal 
towns  are  Prome,  above  the  delta  of  the  Irrawady ;  Bassein^  on 
the  western  branch ;  Rangoon^  on  the  eastern ;  and  Martaban^ 
at  the  mouth  of  the  Salween,  which  has  a  course  nearly  parallel 
to  that  of  the  Irrawady.  From  the  delta  of  the  Irrawady,  and 
the  lower  Sitang,  Europe  now  draws  her  principal  supplies  of 
rice,  and  no  longer  from  Bengal  as  formerly;  2.  Tenasserim, 
also  under  the  presidency  of  Bengal,  is  a  region  nearly  500 
miles  in  length  by  about  50  miles  in  breadth,  and  extending 
from  the  frontier  of  Pegu  along  the  coast  of  the  peninsula  of 
Malacca  to  11°  n.  latitude.  It  consists  of  four  provinces,  viz., 
Amherst,  Tavoy,  Ye,  and  Mergui.  The  first  contains  the  largest 
town,  Moulmetnj  pop.  20,000,  situated  opposite  Martaban.  3. 
The  Eastern  Settlements,  subject  only  to  the  Government  of 
India,  consist  of  Prince  of  Wales  Island,  also  called  Penang, 
from  its  shape  resembling  that  of  the  areca  nut^  which  the 
Malays  call  Penang ;  Wellesley  Province,  on  the  mainland  op- 
posite Penang ;  Malacca,  a  maritime  district  also  on  the  main- 
land; and  the  island  of  Singapore.  Georgetown,  in  Penang,  is 
the  seat  of  Government.  The  island-town  of  Singapore  is  the 
chief  emporium  of  trade  in  the  Indian  Archipelago. 

XL  French  Possessions. — ^These  were  acquired  by  fore 
arms  in  1860,  and  consist  of  thi'ee  provinces  m  Lower  C 
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China,  extending  eastward  from  the  river  Cambodia  for  85  miles, 
and  up  that  river  for  130  miles  from  its  mouth.  The  capital, 
Saigouj  pop.  180,000,  situated  on  a  river  of  the  same  name, 
about  40  miles  from  its  mouth  in  the  China  Sea,  is  defended 
landwards  by  miles  of  jungle  and  swamp :  it  has  now  a  French 
naval  arsenal,  and  docks  admitting  the  largest  ships.  Saigon 
communicates  by  a  canal  with  the  river  Cambodia  or  Maykiang, 
over  which  the  French  exercise  absolute  control :  they  also  claim 
a  protectorate  over  the  neighbouring  viceroyalty  of  Cambodia. 

III.  BiRMAH. — ^The  Birman  Empire  is  now  confined  to  the 
inland  territory  of  Ava,  or  Birmah  proper.  In  no  country  of 
the  world  is  the  teak-tree  so  abundant ;  but  unfortunately  it  grows 
at  a  distance  of  thirty  or  forty  miles  from  the  river.  The  largest 
town  is  Avoy  the  capital ;  pop.  30,000.  The  houses  are  raised 
above  the  ground  in  proportion  to  the  owners'  means ;  those  of 
the  very  poorest  are  raised  three  feet  above  the  ground.  Below 
Ava,  on  the  east  bank  of  the  Irrawady,  are  several  hundred  wells 
of  p  e  t  r  0 1  e  u  m.  On  the  same  river,  but  near  the  Chinese  fron- 
tier, is  BhamOj  a  prosperous  town  of  14,000  inhabitants,  situate 
in  the  midst  of  the  wealthiest  district  in  the  empire.  It  carries 
on  a  great  trade  with  China.  The  Birmese  are  below  the  Hin- 
doos and  Chinese  in  civilisation. 

IV.  SiAM — ^This  country  is  called  by  its  inhabitants.  Thai, 
I.e.,  free,  or  Monang-thai,  i.€.,  kingdom  of  the  free.  The  word 
Slam,  quite  unknown  to  the  natives,  is  Malay  for  ''  the  brown 
race.''  The  constitution  is  a  feudal  monarchy  similar  to  tiie 
Japanese ;  but  in  Siam  the  hereditary  chieftains  have  less,  and 
the  central  government  more  power  than  in  Japan.  Nearly 
half  the  population  consists  of  Chinese,  the  Siamese  themselves, 
owing  to  polygamy  and  their  filthy  way  of  living,  being  unable 
to  maintain  their  numbers.  The  Siamese  are  said  to  be  the  best 
musicians  in  the  East.  Bankok,  the  modem  capital,  and  chief 
seat  of  commerce,  situated  at  the  mouth  of  the  Meinam,  has  a 
population  of  350,000.  Ayvihia^  on  a  river-island  above  Ban- 
kok,  was  the  ancient  capital.  At  Bankok  the  river  is  from  six 
^^  ^^'u  fathoms  deep  close  to  the  bank,  and  very  many  families 
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live  in  large  barges,  moored  along  the  sides  of  the  river  and 
canals.     Bankok  has  been  called  the  Venice  of  the  East. 

V.  Laos. — ^This  country  occupies  the  upper  valleys  of  the 
Meinam  and  Maykiang,  and  is  understood  to  be  very  fertile; 
but  less  is  known  of  it  than  of  any  other  country  in  Asia.  It  19 
believed  to  be  occupied  by  a  number  of  separate  and  partiall}^ 
independent  states.  Its  mountains  yield  the  enormous  trees 
which  the  Chinese  convert  into  masts  for  their  largest  junks ; 
but  most  of  its  trade  is  with  Siam.  Chief  town,  Changmai^  on 
the  Meinam ;  pop.  25,000. 

VI.  Empire  op  Annam. — This  empire  consists  of  three  pro- 
vinces, Tonquin  or  Annam  proper  in  the  north,  Cambodia  in  the 
south,  and  between  these,  Cochin-China,  along  the  east  coast 
The  first  two  are  wide-spreading  alluvial  plains,  the  last  consists 
of  short  transverse  valleys,  running  from  the  sea  .towards  a  range 
of  mountains  which  separates  both  Cochin-China  and  Tonquin 
from  the  valley  of  the  Maykiang.  Cambodia  is  on  the  west 
side  of  the  range ;  the  other  two  provinces  are  on  the  east  side. 
Cochin-China  produces  great  abundance  of  rice  and  sugar,  and 
its  sugar-candy  is  said  to  be  the  finest  In  the  world.  It  furnishes 
China  largely  with  birds'-nests,  and  cinnamon,  which, 
though  coarser  than  that  of  Ceylon,  is  preferred  by  the  Chinese. 
Kice  is  the  staple  produce  of  Tonquin;  silk  and  betel- nut  of 
Cambodia,  which  also  gives  name  to  gamboge^  a  gum-resin 
obtained  from  the  leaves  and  twigs  of  a  tree.  These  two 
provinces  are  governed  by  viceroys.  Cochin-China  is  governed 
directly  by  the  emperor,  whose  residence  is  at  Hue^  a  paltry 
town  of  30,000  inhabitants,  situate  nine  miles  from  the  sea, 
on  a  navigable  river.  Lower  Cochin-China  is  a  French 
possession  (p.  295).  Ketsho^  the  capital  of  Tonquin,  has  a 
population  of  150,000.  It  is  a  great  seat  of  industry,  Tonquin 
being  the  only  province  in  the  empire  which  abounds  in  gold, 
silver,  copper,  and  iron :  it  produces  varnish  trees,  too,  and  the 
lackered  ware  of  Tonquin  is  reckoned  the  finest  in  the  east 

VIL  Malay  States. — ^The  range  of  mountains  which  sepa- 
rates the  Meinam  valley  from  that  of  the  Thaleain,  runs  down 
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through  the  Peninsula  of  Malacca,  and  overspreads  the' greater 
part  of  it.  Gold  is  found  in  these  mountains,  but  the  yield  of 
tin  is  much  more  important.  The  forests  supply  commerce  with 
gutta  percha.  There  are  about  ten  states  governed  by  petty 
sovereigns,  and  so  ill  governed  that  piracy,  to  which  the  Malays 
are  naturally  prone,  is  more  profitable  than  regular  industry  on 
land.  The  near  neighbourhood  of  British  settlements,  where 
life  and  property  are  secure,  has  withdrawn  almost  all  trade 
from  the  Malay  towns,  if,  indeed,  a  few  thatched  wood  huts, 
arranged  without  plan,  can  be  called  a  town. 


CHINA  PROPER. 
Area,  nearly  half  that  of  Europe.  Population,  Four  hundred  Millions. 
Chinese  Wall. — ^Mountains  form  the  inland  boundary,  except 
along  the  north  frontier,  where  a  great  wall  separates  China 
Proper  from  Manchooria  and  Mongolia.  This  wall  runs  west- 
ward from  the  Yellow  Sea  for  1500  miles,  till  it  ends  in  an 
impassable  region  of  rock  and  desert.  The  foundation  consists 
of  huge  ashlars  laid  in  mortar ;  the  superstructure  is  a  mound 
of  earth  cased  with  bricks ;  the  height  is  30  feet  in  the  plains, 
and  20  feet  on  the  higher  gi*ounds ;  and  the  breadth  is  such, 
that  six  horsemen  could  ride  abreast  on  the  top.  It  has  been 
calculated  that  a  wall  12  feet  high,  and  4  feet  thick  made  out 
of  the  materials,  would  encompass  the  globe  at  the  equatorial 
circumference.  The  Chinese  wall  was  built  in  the  tliird  century 
as  a  defence  against  the  Tartars,  and  is  now  falling  to  ruin  in 
many  places. 

Configuration. — ^The  great  rivers,  Yang-tse-kiang,  and  Ho- 
ang-ho,  separated  towards  their  sources  by  the  Peling  Mountains^ 
are  the  chief  physical  features.  Europeans  have  called  them 
respectively  the  Blue  and  Yellow  rivers,  the  waters  of  the  former 
being  clear,  whilst  those  of  the  latter  arc  so  turbid  as  to  colour 
the  adjacent  sea  with  the  yellow  clay  which  they  hold  in  sus- 
pension.    The  Yang-tse-kiang  is  larger,  but  much  slower  than 

^  Hoang-ho.     The  Peiho,  the  nearest  river  to  Pekin,  and 
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ihe  Choo-kiang,  which  flows  bj  Canton,  are  also  considerable. 
China  Proper  may  be  described  as  a  series  of  large  basins  with 
an  eastern  aspect,  the  watersheds  becoming  mountainous  towards 
their  western  extremity,  but  subsiding  towards  the  sea,  so  as  to 
allow  the  sever&l  river-basins  to  form  one  continuously  low  and 
level  shore.  The  mountainous  region  lies  to  the  west  of  112°, 
and  so  impregnable  are  the  mountain^fastnesses  in  the  south-west 
comer  of  this  region,  that  a  number  of  hardy  tribes  have  hitherto 
succeeded  in  defending  them  against  the  whole  force  of  the 
empire.  No  part  of  China  is  so  rich  in  metals  as  this  south- 
west comer.  Gold  is  found,  and  very  fine  copper,  which  is 
much  more  extensively  used  than  iron  in  the  manufacture  of  all 
sorts  of  utensils.  East  of  112°,  from  the  Yang-tse-kiang,  north- 
wards to  beyond  Pekin,  is  an  alluvial  and  very  fertile  plain, 
throughout  the  greater  part  of  which  not  a  pebble  or  even  a 
grain  of  sand  can  be  found ;  southwards  is  a  more  variegated 
region.  The  great  plain  is  in  many  places  lower  than  the 
Hoang-ho,  which  is  carefully  embanked ;  and  it  extends  to  some 
distance  beyond  the  Yang-tse-kiang,  immediately  south  of  which 
is  a  swampy  province  called  Hou-quang,  e.  e.,  country  of  lakes. 
The  largest  lake  is  Tong-ting,  with  a  circumference  of  about 
300  miles ;  Poyang,  farther  east,  is  only  one-third  as  large,  but 
much  more  beautifal.  The  tea- growing  districts  are  on  the 
southern  tributaries  to  the  Yang-tse-kiang,  the  basin  of  which  is 
one  vast  coal-field. 

Islands. — ^The  small  islands  along  the  coast  of  China  are 
sterile,  but  have  excellent  harbours.  The  same  may  be  said  of 
Hainan,  which  is  large ;  but  Formosa  is  fertile.  So  is  Chusan, 
which  was  held  for  some  time  by  the  British,  but  restored  to 
the  Chinese  in  1845.  The  mountainous  interior  of  both  Hainan 
and  Formosa  is  still  held  by  independent  tribes.  The  Loo-choo 
and  Majicosima  groups,  north-east  of  Formosa,  enjoy  a  remark- 
ably equable  climate.  They  are  tributary  to  China,  and  are 
inhabited  by  a  polite  and  cultivated  race. 

Cliicate. — China,  being  on  the  east  coast  of  Asia,  has  the 
temperature  not  of  western  Europe,  but  of  eastern  America* 
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The  extremes  of  heat  and  cold  are  great,  and  it  may  be  said 
that  there  are  only  two  seasons,  summer  and  winter.  Pekin  has 
a  summer  like  that  of  Naples,  a  winter  like  that  of  Stockholm. 
Snow  lies  on  the  ground  for  three  consecutive  months  at  Pekin, 
which  is  in  the  latitude  of  central  Spain,  and  it  has  been  known 
to  fall  in  Canton,  within  the  tropics,  where  the  summer  heat  is 
greater  than  even  in  Bengal.  Notwithstanding  these  extremes 
of  temperature,  the  climate  is  highly  salubrious,  a  result  owing 
in  no  small  degree  to  the  universal  cultivation  of  the  surface. 

Industry. — Population  presses  so  hard  on  the  means  of  sub- 
sistence in  China,  that  husbandry  is  promoted  by  every  possible 
means.  Public  opinion  places  the  learned  in  the  first  rank  of 
honour,  but  husbandmen  come  next;  manufacturers  and  merchants 
occupy  respectively  the  third  and  fourth  classes.  No  spot  of 
ground  is  left  untilled  ;  woods  have  been  cut  down  till  scarcely 
a  tree  remains ;  pasture  is  confined  to  the  hill-tops,  where  grain 
would  not  ripen,  and  the  hills  themselves  are  terraced  up  to  the 
limit  of  cultivation  ;  every  particle  of  refuse  is  treasured  up  for 
manure ;  and  spade  husbandry,  the  most  productive  of  all,  is 
universal.  Rice  is  the  favourite  grain  in  the  lower  grounds, 
and  wheat  in  the  higher;  in  some  places  the  same  ground 
produces  both  in  one  year,  rice  in  the  warm  season,  and  wheat 
in  the  cold.  Great  services  are  rendered  to  agriculture  as  well 
as  to  trade  by  the  imperial  canal,  which,  with  the  interruption 
of  only  one  day'^  land-journey,  extends  from  Canton  to  nearly 
200  miles  beyond  Pekin,  a  distance  altogether  of  more  than 
1000  miles.  The  canal  winds  very  much,  in  order  to  avoid  the 
necessity  of  deep  cuttings  or  of  tunnels.  It  was  constructed 
in  the  tenth  century  to  ensure  the  more  abundant  supply  of 
the  capital  with  provisions,  and,  in  conjunction  witli  the  two 
principal  rivers  of  China,  forms  the  grandest  system  of  irriga- 
tion and  inland  navigation  in  existence. 

Government,  Race,  and  Religion. — ^Tlie  Chinese  belong  to 
the  Mongolian  race.  Small  eyes  and  feet,  and  protuberant  lips, 
are  admired  in  the  women ;  corpulence  and  long  finger-nails,  as 
'udications  of  an  easy  life,  are  coveted  by  the  men.    They  are 
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a  quiet,  orderly,  and  industrions  race,  not  given  to  violent 
crimes,  bnt  in  the  highest  degree  to  lying  and  petty  frauds. 
The  emperor  is  of  the  conquering  Manchoo  race ;  and  accord- 
ingly,  in  the  supreme  council,  which  consists  of  four  members, 
two  are  of  Chinese,  and  two  of  Manchoo  descent.  The  family 
is  the  model,  as  well  as  the  basis,  of  Chinese  society  and 
government.  Hespect  for  the  aged  and  for  parents,  the  sub- 
ordination in  general  of  juniors  to  their  seniors,  and  the 
acknowledgment  of  poor  kindred,  are  virtues  all  but  universal 
among  the  Chinese.  The  only  two  holidays  in  their  calendar, 
the  first  day  of  the  year,  and  the  last,  are  for  family  purposes ; 
the  former  for  family  visiting,  and  the  latter  for  the  com- 
memoration of  the  dead.  The  court,  with  the  emperor  at  its 
head,  and  the  upper  classes,  have  no  other  religion  than  the 
system  of  Confucius.  Buddhism,  with  endless  modifications 
and  combinations,  is  the  religion  of  the  masses ;  but  no  act 
of  worship  is  so  sacred  as  the  presentation  of  certain  offerings 
at  the  tombs  of  departed  relatives.  Corporal  punishment  by 
the  bamboo  is  inflicted  on  adult  offenders  of  all  ranks,  just 
as  if  they  were  children ;  and  after  punishment,  the  criminal 
must  even  thank  the  magistrate  for  his  paternal  care. 

Education. — In  China,  more  than  in  any  other  country, 
government  appointments  are  made  according  to  academical 
merit,  ascertained  by  examination.  There  are  three  degrees  of 
academical  merit,  and  all  public  functionaries,  called  by  us 
mandarins,  must  have  taken  at  least  two  of  them.  Of  the 
common  people,  few  men,  and  no  women,  can  read  even  the 
easiest  book ;  but  education  can  be  had  everywhere  at  a 
moderate  expense,  and  immense  numbers  present  themselves 
at  the  public  competitive  examinations.  The  whole  object  of 
study,  however,  is  to  cram  the  lore  of  past  ages ;  and  he  is 
most  highly  esteemed  who  can  repeat  the  greatest  amount  of 
the  works  or  sayings  of  tlie  ancient  sages.  Many  dialects  are 
spoken  in  China,  but  the  written  language  is  ever3rw^here  the 

same.      There  are  in  all  80,000  written  characters,  mp'*'- " 

214  rudimentary  ones.    It  was  long  universally  1* 
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this  written  language  served  equally  for  the  eighteen  distinct 
languages  spoken  in  China,  and  this  seemed  possible,  on  the 
supposition  of  each  written  character  denoting  not  a  word,  but 
an  idea.     Some,  however,  now  maintain  that  each  rudimentary  j 

character  denotes  a  syllable,  and  each  of  the  80,000  characters  1 

a  word,  in  the  prevalent  Chinese  dialect,  without  a  knowledge  ! 

of  which  the  written  language  cannot  be  interpreted. 

Civilisation. — Stationariness  is  a  marked  characteristic  of  i 

Chinese   civilisation.      For  2000  years  canals  have  been  in  I 

operation  among  the  Chinese ;  yet,  instead  of  locks,  they  still  I 

make  use  of  inclined  planes  and  rollers,  by  means  of  which  , 

boats  are  drawn  up  a  perpendicular  height  of  fifteen  feet.  The 
mariner's  compass,  printing,  and  gunpowder,  were  known  to 
the  Chinese  long  before  they  were  known  to  Europeans ;  yet 
Europeans  have  brought  them  to  greater  perfection,  and  have 
derived  far  greater  advantages  from  them.  The  Chinese  still 
print  from  wooden  blocks,  and  the  mariner's  compass  has  not 
enabled  them  to  circumnavigate  the  globe.  In  like  manner, 
though  they  have  had,  from  time  immemorial,  enough  of 
arithmetic  and  geometry  for  the  common  affairs  of  life,  they 
cannot  yet  make  the  more  difficult  calculations  in  astronomy 
without  the  aid  of  Europeans. 

Foreign  Policy. — ^The  laws  which  used  to  prohibit  alike 
the  emigration  of  natives  and  the  admission  of  barbarians,  t.e., 
foreigners,  are  becoming  a  dead  letter.  The  Chinese  now  form 
large  communities  in  the  South-eastern  Peninsula;  they  are 
multiplying  in  Calcutta,  and  have  found  their  way,  in  consider- 
able numbers,  even  to  Australia  and  California.  'For  a  long 
time  Canton  was  the  only  port  open  to  foreigners,  and  it  was 
deemed  a  great  concession  when,  in  1842,  other  four  were 
opened  to  them,  viz.,  Amoy^  Foo-ckoo-foo,  Ningpo,  and  Shanghai^ 
all  situated  between  Canton  and  Nankin.  Since  the  war  of 
1860,  others  still  have  been  opened,  viz.,  SivcUaWy  in  the 
province  of  Canton ;  Teng-choOy  at  the  southern  entrance  to 
♦i>«  G^ulf  of  Petchili ;  Niu-chwang^  in  Manchooria,  on  Liautung 
Xong-choo,  in  the  island  of  Hainan ;  Tai-wanf  in  that  of 
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Formosa ;  dun-Jdang^  Keu-kiang,  and  Hang-how^  on  the  Yang- 
tse-kiang.  Hang*kow  is  said  to  be  at  once  the  Liverpool,  the 
Birmingham,  and  the  Sheffield  of  China :  though  570  miles  from 
the  river's  mouth,  it  can  be  reached  by  ships  drawing  20  feet  of 
water.  European  ambassadors  reside  at  Pekin.  The  full  benefit 
of  these  concessions  has  not  yet  been  reaped  in  consequence  of 
wide-spread  rebellions ;  of  which  the  most  formidable  was  that 
under  Taeping,  a  Chinaman  who  had  been  educated  by  Christian 
missionaries,  and  who,  whilst  appealing  to  the  Christian  Scrip- 
tures, gave  himself  out  at  the  same  time  as  inspired.  Taeping 
made  Sunday  a  day  of  worship,  caused  all  imagea  to  be 
broken,  sanctioned  polygamy,  prohibited  the  use  of  spirits, 
tobacco,  and  opium,  denounced  idleness,  forcing  even  the  rich 
to  work  six  hours  a-day,  tolerated  Christian  missionaries,  and 
enjoined  respect  for  foreigners  generally. 

Important  Places. — Pekin^  the  capital,  pop.  1,000,000, 
situated  in  a  sandy  plain,  fourteen  miles  from  the  Peiho,  was 
taken  by  the  allied  English  and  French  in  October  1860.  It 
consists  of  two  cities — a  northern  one,  inhabited  by  Tartars, 
and  a  southern  one,  inhabited  by  Chinese :  the  former  is  the 
handsomer,  but  the  latter  has  all  the  trade.  In  the  neighbour- 
hood are  the  ruins  of  the  imperial  summer-palace,  sacked  by 
the  allies;  the  gardens  cover  about  60,000  acres,  and  are 
diversified  by  imitations  of  natural  scenery.  Tientsin^  on  the 
Peiho,  the  granary  of  the  capital.  Fehtangj  on  the  coast, 
where  the  allied  troops  landed,  twelve  miles  from  the  Taku 
forts,  at  the  mouth  of  the  Peiho.  Nankin^  the  capital  till  1421, 
now  occupies  but  a  small  part  of  its  ancient  enclosure,  which  is 
much  more  extensive  than  that  of  Pekin.  It  is  still,  however, 
a  great  manufacturing  city,  silk  being  the  staple ;  its  paper  and 
printing  are  the  best  in  the  empire  ;  its  c  o  1 1  o  n  s  also  are 
highly  esteemed,  hence  our  nankeen.  At  Canton,  thousands  of 
families  live  in  barges  moored  in  the  river,  which  is  as  broad  as 
the  Thames  at  London,  and  can  be  navigated  for  300  miles  into 
the  interior.  Below  Canton  is  the  rocky  island  of  Hong 
a  British  possession,  to  which  was  added,  in  1860,  f 
sula  of  Kqwluonj  forming  the  northern  side  of  thr 
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Ffc^orto,  as  the  capital  of  Hong  Kong  is  called.  On  anotlief 
island  is  the  town  of  Macao,  a  Portuguese  possession.  The  city 
of  Foo'choo-foo  stands  in  the  centre  of  a  great  tea  district 
Amoy  is  situated  on  an  island  of  the  same  name  in  a  bay 
opposite  Formosa,  with  which  most  of  its  trade  is  carried  oa. 
Shanghai,  situated  ten  miles  from  the  mouth  of  the  Woosung 
river,  has  great  ice-houses,  tea-gardens,  and  foundling  hospitals 
It  is  the  chief  entrepdt  of  the  whole  country  traversed  by  the 
grand  canals,  the  Yang-tse-kiang  and  the  Hoang-ho ;  and  its 
trade  exceeds  that  of  any  other  six  ports  in  the  Chinese  Empire, 
Missionaries  have  certified  the  existence  of  many  populous 
cities  in  the  interior ;  one,  called  King-te-tshin,  in  the  Poyang 
lake  district,  has  the  largest  porcelain  manufactories  in  the 
world,  and  contains  a  milHon  inhabitants.  The  furnaces  are  so 
numerous  that  at  night  the  city  seems  to  be  on  fire.  Travellers 
attest  a  great  uniformity  of  style  in  Chinese  towns ;  excepting 
a  few  well-paved  streets,  lined  with  shops,  they  consist  of 
narrow  dirty  lanes  of  mean  houses;  and  the  suburbs  are 
frequently  more  extensive  than  the  cities  themselves. 


CHINESE  EMPIRE. 
The  Chinese  Empire  comprises  the  immense  territory  lying 
between  the  Altai  and  Himalaya,  and  extending  from  the 
borders  of  Turkestan  to  the  shores  of  the  Pacific.  China 
proper  occupies  little  more  than  a  third  of  this  area.  The 
details  are : — 

Popnlfttton* 

China  Proper, 400,000,000 

Corea, 2,000,000 

Manchooria, 2,000,000 

Mongolia, 8,000,000 

Gieat  Thibet, 9,000,000 

litUe  Bokhara, 1,000,000 

417,000,000 
I.  CoREA. — ^This  peninsula  is  separated  from  Manchooria  by 
a  great  wall,  which,  like  that  of  China,  is  falling  into  ruin.    The 
chief  city  is  Han-chmg  ;  most  of  the  trade  is  carried  on  with 
T)an. 
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2.  Manchooeia.— -This  territory  no  longer  extends  to  the 
mouth  of  the  Amoor,  which  is  wholly  Russian  from  the  con- 
fluence of  the  Oussouri  downwards.  It  contains  extensive 
forests,  which  ahound  with  wild  animals.  The  climate  allows 
of  wheat  only  in  favoured  spots ;  oats  and  millet  are  the  com- 
mote grains.  But  the  most  valuable  plant  is  ffinaeng^  the  root  of 
which  is  deemed  by  the  Chinese  a  cure  for  all  diseases.  The 
population  is  nomadic,  except  in  the  southern  province  bordering 
on  China  proper.  The  emperors  of  China  have  done  much  to 
beautify  Moukden^  the  residence  of  the  Manchoo  sovereigns 
before  their  conquest  of  China.  Kirin-oola  is  now  the  residence 
of  the  viceroy. 

3.  Mongolia. — Mongolia  is  separated  from  Manchooria  by 
the  Khin-ghan  mountains,  and  extends  westward  to  Chinese 
Turkestan.  It  is  an  elevated  country,  consisting  of  plains  in- 
tersected by  mountains,  and  inhabited  chiefly  by  pastoral  tribes. 
These  tribes  are  descended  from  the  fierce  warrors  who,  under 
Genghis  Khan,  overran  the  finest  parts  of  Asia.  The  desert  of 
Gobi  is  intersected  from  east  to  west  by  a  depressed  valley,  fitly 
called  Shamo,  i.a.,  sea  of  sand;  and  the  name  of  this  part  is 
sometimes  given  to  the  whole.  Almost  the  whole  trade  of  the 
Goimtry  is  with  China,  which  sends  to  it  manufactured  goods, 
eom,  and  tea,  in  exchange  for  sheep  and  other  animals.  The. 
produce  of  their  flocks  is  the  chief  food  of  the  Mongolians,  and 
fermented  mare's  milk,  called  koumiss,  is  their  favourite  drink. 
The  largest  town  is  Ourga,  south  of  Lake  Baikal ;  westward  of 
Ourga,  are  the  ruins  of  Kara-Korum^  the  capital  of  the  great 
Mongol  conqueror,  Genghis  Khan. 

4.  Great  Thibet. — Great  Thibet  is  a  mountainous  region, 
situated  between  the  Himalaya  and  the  Quan-lun  ranges,  and 
containing  the  sources  of  the  largest  rivers,  not  only  of  China 
and  the  South-eastern  Peninsula,  but  even  of  India,  excepting 
ihe  Ganges.  A  remarkable  feature  is  the  valley  of  the  Sanpoo 
or  Brahmapootra ;  and  a  most  singular  object  in  this  valley  is 
liake  Palteh,  a  ring  of  water,  five  miles  broad,  around  an  island 
of  one  hundred  miles  in  diameter. 
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The  religion  of  Thibet  is  a  8ort  of  Buddhism,  and  its  social 
constitution  is  wholly  ecclesiasticaL  Every  district  has  its 
lama,  or  bishop,  and  all  are  subject  to  the  Dalai-lama  of  Lassa, 
the  capital,  who  is  believed  to  be  an  incarnation  of  the  Deity^ 
and,  like  the  pope,  is  at  once  a  temporal  and  a  spiritoal  prince. 
The  lamas  live  in  ease  and  splendour ;  the  people  in  penury^ 
The  summer  residence  of  the  Dalai-lama,  near  Lassa,  is  crowned 
with  a  richly  gilded  dome,  and  is  said  to  contain  10,000  apart* 
ments,  in  which  are  countless  images  of  gold  and  silver ;  and  a 
few  miles  distant  is  a  vast  temple,  the  service  of  which  is  per* 
formed  by  5000  lamas.  Lassa  is  the  residence  of  the  Chinese 
viceroy,  and  contains  nearly  100,000  inhabitants.  Several  other 
cities  in  the  valley  of  the  Sanpoo  are  said  to  be*equally  populous. 
Middle  Thibet  and  Little  Thibet,  both  on  the  upper  Indus,  form, 
part  of  Gholab  Singh's  dominions.     (See  Cashmere,  p.  290). 

5.  Chinese  Turkestan,  or  Little  Bokhara. — The  main 
portion  of  this  territory,  situated  between  the  Quan-lun  and 
Thian-chan  Mountains,  consists  of  the  Valley  of  Uie  Yarkiang 
river,  which  is  frozen  during  three  months  of  the  year,  and  is 
separated  from  Independent  Turkestan  by  the  table-land  of 
Pamir.  The  inhabitants  are  Mahometans,  of  Turkish  extraction; 
they  manage  all  their  own  affairs,  except  such  as  relate  to 
revenue,  and  the  defence  of  the  frontier ;  these  the  Chinese  keep 
in  their  own  hands.  Cashgar  and  Yarkand,  on  upper  affluents 
of  the  Yarkiang,  are  the  principal  towns,  each  with  a  population 
exceeding  50,000.  Both  are  garrison  towns  of  the  Chinese, 
and  emporiums  of  the  inland  trade  of  Asiia.  On  Lake  Lob  is  a 
town  of  the  same  name,  where  caravans  from  the  west  stop  ta 
prepare  for  crossing  the  desert  The  remaining  and  less  con- 
siderable portion  of  Chinese  Turkestan,  called  Dzoungaria,  lies 
north  of  the  Thian-chan  Mountains. 


EMPIRE   OF   JAPAN. 

Foptdation,  Forty  Millions. 

Physical  Features.— The  Empire  of  Japan  consists  wholly 
of  islands,  the  largest  being  Niphon,  Yeso,  Sikoke,  and  Kiu-siu. 
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These  all  bristle  with  mountains,  and  have  rock-bound  shores ; 
some  of  the  mountains  are  active  volcanoes,  and  earthquakes 
are  frequent  in  the  interior.  The  islands  are  rich  in  minerals, 
especially  copper,  which  is  as  extensively  used  as  in  China  for 
the  manufacture  of  common  utensils,  and  is  a  chief  article  of 
export  They  are  also  fertile.  The  climate  of  Yeso  is  intensely 
cold,  and  its  inhabitants  maintain  themselves  by  fishing  and 
hunting.  In  the  southern  half  of  the  empire,  again,  the  climate 
is  warm  enough  for  growing  rice,  which  is  the  principal  food 
of  the  Japanese. 

The  Inhabitants. — ^The  Japanese,  though  differing  from  the 
Chinese  by  being  of  the  Mongol  race,  and  speaking  a  language 
of  their  own,  have  yet  like  them  adopted  for  the  most  part  the 
Buddhist  religion,  and  have  attained  to  much  the  same  degree 
and  kind  of  civilisation.  The  population  is  equally  dense,  and 
is  similarly  accumulated  in  large  towns :  agriculture  is  held  in 
the  same  honour,  and  carried  on  in  the  same  way,  t.  e.,  by 'hand 
labour,  with  the  aid  of  but  few  animals :  the  people  are  as  in- 
dustrious, and  excel  in  the  same  arts,  viz.,  in  the  manufacture  of 
cottons,  silks,  porcelain,  and  japanned  ware ;  but  the  Japanese 
understand  perspective,  and  are  farther  advanced  in  painting 
and  drawing.  As  in  China,  books  are  printed  from  wooden 
blocks,  and  on  fine  silky  paper,  which  is  doubled,  so  that  only 
one  side  of  it  bears  letter-press.  In  this  way  thousands  of 
novels,  illustrated  with  engravings,  are  printed  every  year. 
Large  public  libraries  exist,  and  books  are  as  widely  circulated 
as  among  ourselves,  and  much  cheaper.  Like  the  Chinese,  the 
Japanese  wished  to  exclude  foreigners ;  not  from  ignorant  con- 
tempt, however,  as  was  the  case  with  the  Chinese,  but  from  a 
reasonable  fear  that  intercourse  with  foreigners  would  lead  to 
innovations  and  disturbances  among  themselves. 

Government. — ^The  nominal  head  of  the  state  is  the  Mikado, 
or  spiritual  emperor,  who  never  shows  himself  to  the  people, 
and  is  considered  a  sort  of  demigod.  Then  comes  the  Tycoon, 
or  temporal  emperor,  representing  the  central  executive.  Both 
these  dignities  are  hereditary.  But  much  of  the  real  authority 
in  govenunent  belongs  to  the  Daimios,  or  great  landholders. 
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whose  position,  social,  political,  and  military,  resembles  that  of 
the  great  feudal  lords  in  medisBval  Europe.  Some  of  them  have 
little  armies  and  little  navies  of  their  own,  and  the  Tycoon  is 
not  always  able  to  keep  them  in  check.  The  masses  are  ruled 
absolutely,  but  paternally,  and  are  very  happy. 

Topographical  Details. — 1.  Niphon,  the  principal  island. 
Its  length  is  traversed  by  a  monntain-range  in  which  are  several 
volcanoes,  the  highest,  which  is  also  the  highest  summit, 
Fusi-yama  (14,000  feet),  being  near  the  southern  extremity. 
East  of  this  mountain  lies  Jedo,  the  residence  of  the  Tycoon,  and 
therefore  the  political  capital :  it  is  also  the  largest  city  in  Jt^Moi. 
Its  population  has  been  estimated  both  above  and  below  two 
millions ;  and  its  principal  street,  ten  miles  long,  is  as  crowded 
and  busy  as  the  principal  thoroughfares  in  London.  Two  hun- 
dred miles  south-west  of  Jedo  is  MeacOj  the  residence  of  the 
Mikado,  who,  besides  conferring  all  honorary  distinctions,  has 
the  entire  superintendence  of  religion  and  education :  his  resi* 
dence  may  therefore  be  called  the  ecclesiastical  capital  of  Japan. 
OsacOj  the  port  of  Meaco,  is  a  great  commercial  centre.  The 
ports  in  Niphon  open  to  foreigners  generally  are  Kanagawcu,  the 
chief  seaport  and  commercial  city  of  Japan,  with  the  adjoining 
foreign  settlement  of  Yokdhamoj  on  the  bay  of  Jedo;  and  iVtie* 
gatcLf  on  the  north-west  coast.  Simoda,  situated  southward  from 
the  bay  of  Jedo,  was  opened  to  American  commerce  as  early  as 
1854.  2.  Yeso.  This  island  is  a  dependency,  rather  than  an 
integral  part  of  the  Japanese  Empire ;  and  its  civilisation  is  in- 
ferior to  that  of  the  other  islands.  Nevertheless,  one  town, 
called  Matsmai,  on  the  Sangar  Strait,  which  separates  Yeso 
from  Niphon,  has  45,000  inhabitants.  On  the  same  strait  is 
HakodacU,  a  port  open  to  foreigners.  3.  Sikoke  is  the  smallest 
of  the  four  principal  islands.  4.  Kiu-siu.  On  the  south-west 
coast  of  this  island  is  Nangasahi,  a  port  open  to  foreigners,  and 
second  in  importance  as  a  commercial  centre  only  to  Kanagawa« 
5.  Loo-choo  Islands.  Situated  between  Kiu-siu  and  Formosa, 
this  group  is  considered  a  dependency  of  Japan^  with  whiel\ 
almost  all  their  trade  is  carried  on :  they  export  provisions,  Uvq 
stock,  sulphur,  and  salt. 
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Area,  nearly  three  times  that  of  Europe.    Population,  Eighty  Millions. 

The  following  are  the  countries  of  Africa,  with  their  popula- 
tion and  chief  towns : — 

Chief.ToirnB. 
Cairo,  on  the  Nile,  Alexandria. 
Khartoum,  on  the  Nile. 

Gondokoro,  on  the  Nile. 

Tripoli,  on  the  Mediterranean. 

Mourzouk. 

Tunis,  on  the  Mediterranean. 

Algiers,  on  the  Mediterranean. 

Morocco,  Mequinez,  Fez. 

Digoa,  Angomou,  in  the  Lake  Tchad 
district ;  iSego,  Jenneh,  Timbuctoo, 
with  Isaca  its  port,  Yaouri  and 
Bonssa,  on  the  Niger. 

Gape  Town,  Graham's  Town. 

Pietermaritzhurg. 

Phillipolis. 

Potchefstrom. 

Senna,  on  the  Zambezi. 

St  Louis,  Sierra  Leone,  Monroyia. 

TananariYO,  Tamatave. 
80,000,000 


l^  :   :    : 

6,000,000 

3,000,000 

Abyssinia, 

3,000,000 

Territory  of  theWhite  Nile,  5,000,000 

Tripoli,      . 

1,400,000 

Fezzan,     . 

100,000 

Tuiis,       . 

2,000,000 

Algeria,     .        .        . 

3,250,000 

Morocco,    . 

8,000,000 

Sondan,     . 

10,000,000 

Cape  Colony,     . 

400,000 

Natal,        .        . 

100,000 

Orange  River  Free  State, 

Transvaal  Republic, 

... 

Eastern  Coast,  . 

10,000,000 

Western  Coast, . 

10,000,000 

Interior,     . 

15,000,000 

Madagascar, 

3,760,000 

TABLE  OF  THE  PRINCIPAL  NATURAL  FEATURES  IN  AFRICA. 


Coasts  of  the  Mediter" 
ranean  and  Atlantie, 

CapeSf  Islands^  Bays,  dtc, 
and  Bivers. 
Nile.    .    .    .    R. 
B.  Gulf  of  Sidra. 

B.  Gulfof  Cabes. 
a  Bon. 

a  Straits  of  Gibtaltar. 

C.  Spartel. 
Madeira     .    .     I. 

G.  Cantin. 
a  Nun. 

Canaries    .    .     L 


Interior. 

Mountains  and 

Lakes. 

Donga    .    .    .    M. 


Atlas 


M. 


Coasts  of  the  Bed  Sea 

and  Indian  Ocean, 

CapeSy  Islands,  Bays^d^e. 

and  Bivers, 
R  Gulf  of  Suez. 

Dhalak.    .    .    L 
Perim    ...     I. 

B.  Sts.  of  Babelmandeb. 

C.  Guaidafui. 
Socotra .    .    .    L 
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CoagU  of  ihe  Mediter- 

CoatUof^BedSea, 

ranean  arid  Atlantic, 

Interior. 

and  Indian  Ocean. 

CapeSf  Islands^  Bays,  &i 

;.         Mountains  and 

CapeSf  Islands,  Bays,  dbc 

and  Rivera, 

Lakes. 

and  Bivers. 

C.  Bojador. 

C.  Blanco. 

C.  Verde. 

Cape  Verde    . 
C.  Palmas. 

L 

C.  Three  Points. 

Kong    .    .    . 

M. 

Nicer    .    .     . 
R  Gulf  of  Guinea. 

R 

Magadoxo.    .    R 

L.  Tchad. 

B.  Bight  of  Benin. 

B.  Bight  of  Biafra. 

Fernando  Po  . 

I. 

Cameroon .    . 

M. 

Pemba  .    .    .    L 

Prince's     .    . 

I. 

L.  Luta  Nzig6. 

Zanzibar    .     .     I. 

8t  ThomaR      . 

I. 

L.  Baringa. 

Beychelles .    .    I. 

Annabona  .    . 

I. 

L.  Victoria  Nyanza. 

Amirante  .    .    I. 

Mfumbiro .     . 

M. 

Gaboon .    .     . 

R 

L.  Tanganyika. 

Quilimani  .     .    R 
RoYuma     .    .    R 

C.  Lopez 

Kilimandjaro. 

M. 

C  Delgado. 

Zaire     .    .    . 

R 

L.  Nyassa. 
L.  Bhirwa. 

Zambezi     .     .    R 

Ascension  .    . 

I. 

L.  Dilolo 

Comoro .    .    .    I. . 

St  Helena  .    . 

I. 

MozambiqueChanneL 
C  Corrientes. 

Ichaboe     .    . 

I. 

Mauritius  .     .     I. 

Angra  Pequem 

I. 

Bourbon     .    .    L 

Orange  .    .     . 

R 

B.  Delagoa  Bay. 

B.  Table  Bay 

L.  Ngami. 

B.  Algoa  Bay. 
G  Das  Agulhaa. 

C.  Good  H(^e. 

Progress  of  Discovery. — Africa  has  no  large  inlets  of  the 
sea  breaking  up  its  solid  mass  into  peninsulas,  and  few  large 
navigable  rivers  facilitating  access  to  the  interior.  Add  to  this 
that  mountain-ranges  shut  off  the  interior  by  running  along  the 
coast,  as  the  Atlas  opposite  Spain,  the  Kong  Mountains  separat- 
ing the  coast  of  Giiinea  from  the  basin  of  the  Quorra  or  Niger, 
and  the  maritime  ranges  which  run  along  both  coasts  south 
of  the  equator,  like  the  Ghauts  in  Hindostan.  The  configura- 
tion of  the  continent  is  thus  peculiarly  unfavourable  to  the  pro- 

>  Cape  Amber  and  Cape  St  Mary  are  the  extreme  northern  and  aouthem  pointa 
respectiyely  of  Madagascar. 
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gress  of  discoverj,  which  is  still  further  impeded  by  the  nn- 
healthiness  of  the  coasts  and  the  heat  of  the  interior.  Never- 
theless, the  unexplored  region  is  becoming  rapidly  contracted. 
The  Azrek  or  Blue  Nile  was  long  ago  traced  by  Bruce  to  Lake 
Dembea,  in  Abyssinia ;  and  now  the  Abiad  or  White  Nile  has 
been  traced  by  Captains  Speke  and  Grant  to  the  Victoria 
Nyanza  lake,  a  comparatively  shallow  sheet  of  fresh  water, 
lying  under  the  equator,  at  an  elevation  of  3553  feet  above  the 
level  of  the  sea,  and  measuring  about  150  miles  in  length  and 
breadth.  The  main  stream  of  the  Nile  issues  from  the  northern 
shore  over  falls  12  feet  high,  and  from  400  to  500  feet  broad, 
called  the  Ripon  Falls ;  but  the  lake  has  other  outlets  on  the 
same  shore,  which  all  converge  on  the  Nile,  and  feed  it  at 
various  points  in  its  course,  extending  to  a  distance  of  150  miles 
from  the  lake.  In  the  course  of  these  150  miles,  Baker  discovered 
another  great  lake,  through  which  the  Nfle  flows,  and  called  it 
Albert  Nyanza.  Other  lakes  in  the  same  district  send  out  feeders 
to  the  Nile ;  particularly  lake  Baringa,  which  some  suppose  to 
be  connected  with  Lake  Victoria  Nyanza;  and  Lake  Luta  Nzig6, 
which,  however,  may  be  a  mere  backwater  of  the  Nile.  These  all 
derive  their  supplies  from  the  Mountains  of  the  Moon,  10,000  feet 
high,  situated  west  of  Lake  Victoria  Nyanza,  and  immediately 
south  of  the  equator,  in  the  rainy  zone,  where  233  days  in  the 
year  are  more  or  less  wet.  South  of  these  mountains  lies  another 
great  lake  called  Tanganyika.  Dr  Livingstone,  the  first  European 
who  crossed  Africa  between  the  equator  and  the  southern  tropic, 
discovered  that  Lake  Dilolo  is  the  source  both  of  the  Zambezi 
and  of  the  Zaire,  and  that  by  these,  consequently,  a  large  portion 
of  the  continent  is  insulated :  some,  however,  consider  that  the 
main  sources  of  the  Zambezi,  and  perhaps  also  of  the  Zaire, 
will  yet  be  found  in  the  lake  region  where  the  White  Nile 
originates.  The  great  number  and  size  of  the  lakes  discovered 
by  travellers  is  an  unexpected  fa<^t  in  the  physical  geography 
of  the  interior.  It  had  long  been  known  that  salt  lakes  arc 
numerous  in  Sahara,  north  of  Lake  Tchad;  and  that  water- 
less depressions  below  the  ocean -level  occur  towards  its  northern 
border.  But  it  now  appears  that  Lake  Tchad  is  only  the  first 
of  a  series  of  great  fresh-water  lakes,  which  extend  in  form  of  a 
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half-mooQ  to  I/ake  Ngami,  in  22''  south  lat,  on  a  tributary  of 
the  ZambezL  To  those  ahready  mentioned  must  be  added  Lakes 
Nyassa  and  Shirwa,  both  connected  with  the  Zambezi  by  the 
river  Shire.  The  watershed  between  the  Atlantic  and  Indlau 
Oceans,  south  of  the  equator,  is  much  nearer  the  western  than 
the  eastern  shores ;  and  its  elevation  is  low.  Lake  Dilolo,  at 
the  summit-level,  is  only  about  4000  feet  above  the  level  of  the 
sea ;  and  Lake  Ngami,  midway  between  the  two  oceans,  is  little 
more  than  2000  feet  above  the  level  of  the  sea.  It  may  there* 
fore  be  said  that  the  interior  of  Africa  is  a  lacustrine  plateau  of 
less  elevation  than  the  flanking  hill-ranges. 

Climate. — ^The  climate  of  Africa  is  distinguished  by  its  heat 
and  dryness.  There  is  no  winter,  and  Africa  is  accordingly  the 
great  winter  retreat  of  our  birds  of  passage,  as  the  swallow,  the 
quail,  and  the  cuckoo.  Between  the  tropics,  i.e.,  throughout 
the  greater  part  of  Africa,  there  are  but  two  seasons,  the  wet 
and  the  dry.  In  consequence  of  the  tropical  rains,  the  equa- 
torial region  is  the  best  watered  in  all  Africa,  and,  notwithstand- 
ing its  position  under  a  vertical  sun,  not  the  hottest.  When 
Kilimandjaro,  only  a  little  way  south  from  the  equator,  was 
ascended  to  a  height  of  13,000  feet,  a  shower  of  snow  was  en- 
countered. In  the  rainless  and  treeless  region  traversed  by  th^ 
Tropic  of  Cancer,  the  sun's  rays  are  never  intercepted  by  clouds 
or  by  a  leafy  vegetation,  as  between  the  tropics,  and  accordingly 
the  hottest  spots  are  there.  In  Upper  Egypt  the  sand  is  hot 
enough  at  mid-day  to  cook  eggs  buried  in  it. 

Tbade. — Africa  is  singularly  destitute  of  good  harbours,  and 
its  inhabitants  carry  on  no  foreign  commerce.  Their  coasts, 
however,  are  visited  by  European  ships.  Morocco  leather  is 
the  only  one  of  their  manufactured  articles  which  Europeans 
prize;  of  raw  produce,  gold  dust,  ivory,  and  palm  oil  are 
the  most  important  items.  The  most  considerable  of  all  used 
to  be  slaves.  The  inland  slave  trade,  which  supplies  the  marts 
of  Barbaiy,  Egypt,  and  Arabia,  has  never  been  interfered  with ; 
but  the  slave  trade  on  the  western  coast,  which  was  once  so 
flourishing  that  120,000  negroes  have  been  transported  across 
^he  Atlantic  in  one  year,  is  now  almost  extinct 
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Races  and  Religion. — The  negro  races  are  cbaracteristic  of 
Africa ;  yet  they  inhabit  only  the  central  region.  They  are  not 
all  of  the  type  with  which  we  are  familiar ;  some  tribes  having 
been  discovered  on  the  White  Nile  with  the  nose  as  straight  and 
the  forehead  as  high  as  in  Europeans.  The  Valley  of  the  Nile, 
from  Kartoum,  where  the  Nile  proper  begins,  downwards,  and 
all  the  rest  of  Northern  Africa,  westward  to  the  Atlantic,  and 
southward  to  the  valley  of  the  Niger,  are  occupied  by  races  with 
Caucasian  features.  Neither  are  the  aborigines  at  the  southern 
extremity  of  Africa  negroes,  but  CafFres  and  Hottentots.  The 
Caucasian  races  of  North  Africa  are  more  like  Asiatics  than 
Europeans,  and  profess  for  the  most  part  Mahometanism  j  so  do 
even  the  negroes  north  of  the  Kong  Mountains,  and  along  the 
east  coast  to  Cape  Delgado ;  but  south  of  the  Kong  Mountains 
along  the  western  coast,  and  in  the  interior,  so  far  as  known, 
Fetichism  prevails. 

I.— VALLEY  OF  THE  NILE. 

This  valley  comprises  Egypt,  Nubia,  Abyssinia,  and  the 
territory  of  the  White  Nile.  With  a  varying,  but  generally 
small  breadth,  it  measures  2356  miles  in  length,  or,  following 
the  principal  windings  of  the  river,  3300  miles,  a  length  sur- 
passed only  by  that  of  the  Mississippi  and  Missouri  (p.  336). 
The  Nile  proper  is  formed  at  Khartoum,  in  Nubia,  by  the 
junction  of  the  Abiad  or  White  River  with  the  Azrek  or 
Blue  River.  The  Blue  River  is  broad  and  shallow  at  the 
confluence,  and  has  so  little  volume  that  its  waters,  if  alone, 
would  all  be  absorbed  before  reaching  Lower  Egjrpt.  The 
White  River  is  the  main  stream.  The  Blue  River  is  not  even 
the  principal  affluent.  A  much  more  considerable  one  is  th6 
Sobat,  which  joins  the  White  River  farther  up,  and*  that  by 
several  mouths,  more  than  one  of  them  being  larger  than  the 
Blue  River.  From  the  confluence  of  the  Atbara  to  the 
Mediterranean,  a  distance  of  1500  miles,  the  Nile  receives 
no  permanent  stream,  but  only  in  the  rainy  season  torrents 
from  the  mountains  between  it  and  the  Red  Sea ;    and  the 
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husbandmen  ot  Egypt  draw  off  so  much  of  its  water  for 
irrigation,  that,  from  Thebes  downwards,  its  volume  becomes 
smaller  and  smaller  (p.  16).  Its  annual  inundation,  due  to 
the  melting  of  snow  on  the  equatorial  mountains,  and  to  the 
annual  rains  brought  by  the  S.E.  trade- wind  of  the  Indian 
Ocean  to  the  region  of  its  affluents,  iasts,  including  the  rise 
and  fall,  from  solstice  to  solstice,  i.e.,  from  June  to  December. 
Above  the  frontier  of  Egypt  and  Nubia,  where  the  cataracts 
are,  high  banks  prevent  all  inundation ;  but  below  the  cataracts, 
the  Nile  annually  fills  and  fertilizes  the  whole  valley,  most  of 
the  fertilizing  black  mud  being  conveyed  to  the  main  stream  by 
the  Atbara,  or  Black  Hiver,  a  Nubian  affluent;  Defect  and 
excess  in  the  inundation  are  alike  disastrous.  If  the  Nile  do 
not  rise  to  its  usual  height,  large  tracts  remain  unfertilized,  and 
scarcity  results ;  if  it  exceed  the  usual  height,  whole  villages, 
which  have  not  been  built  on  sufficiently  high  mounds,  are 
swept  away.  The  Nile  is  also  a  great  commercial  highway; 
and  from  June  to  September,  when  the  waters  are  rising,  a 
steady  north  wind  compensates  for  the  strength  of  the  current. 
As  a  drink,  the  water  of  the  Nile  is  said  to  be  among  waters 
what  champagne  is  among  wines. 

EGYPT. 
Area,  twice  that  of  Great  Britain.     Population,  Fire  millions, 

CoNFiGUBATiON.— Egypt  is  that  portion  of  the  Valley  of  the 
Nile  which  lies  below  the  cataracts.  Its  area  is  considerably 
larger  than  that  of  the  British  Isles ;  but  the  cultivable  portion  is 
merely  a  narrow  strip  along  the  river,  not  exceeding  ten  miles  in 
breadth,  till  the  delta  is  reached,  where  it  expands  into  a  triangle, 
measuring  from  100  to  150  miles  every  way.  This  delta  is  a 
great  rice  country;  wheat  and  barley  are  the  principal  grains  in 
Upper  Egypt.  Millet,  under  the  name  of  durrah^  the  common 
food  of  the  people,  is  grown  on  irrigated  lands  not  reached  by  the 
inundation ;  cotton  and  sugar-cane  are  also  extensively  grown. 
The  Nile  has  deposited  mud  not  only  at  its  mouth,  so  as  to  form  a 
delta,  but  also  all  along  its  bed,  so  that  the  river  now  flows  along 
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a  ridge  in  the  middle  of  the  valley.  This  valley  is  hemmed  in  on 
the  eastern  side  by  granite  mountains,  and  on  the  western  by  a 
range  of  limestone :  behind  both  lie  desert  tracts.  At  one  place, 
about  sixty  miles  above  Cairo,  there  is  a  gap  in  the  western  range 
through  which  a  branch  of  the  Nile  flows  into  a  district  called 
Faioum,  rendering  it  as  fertile  as  any  part  of  the  main  valley. 
There  is  a  great  reservoir  here,  supposed  to  be  the  ancient  Lake 
Moeris,  and  a  town  called  Medinet,  with  more  than  thirty  dis- 
tilleries of  rose  water,  and  a  population  of  15,000..  The  Isthmus 
of  Suez  measures  about  sixty  miles  across,  is  low,  and  slopes 
towards  the  Mediterranean,  the  level  of  which  is  from  twenty- 
fivo  feet  to  thirty  feet  lower  than  that  of  the  Red  Sea.  By 
Lessep's  canal,  to  be  finished  in  1870,  goods  can  now  be  sent 
across  the  isthmus,  not,  however,  as  yet,  without  tranship- 
ment from  the  sweet  water  canal,  communicating  with  the 
Nile,  to  the  maritime  canal.  From  Alexandria  to  Suez .  is 
the  overland  portion  of  the  mail  route  to  India,  and  the  whole 
distance  is  now  traversed  by  a  railway,  131  miles,  from  Alex- 
andria to  Cairo,  and  91  miles  from  Cairo  to  Suez.  Suez  itself 
is  a  miserable  place,  and  the  neighbourhood  is  so  desert  that  all 
provisions  are  carried  to  it  from  Cairo;  but  there  is  good 
anchorage  in  the  roads.  Egypt  is  one  of  the  driest  countries  in 
the  world,  w^ich  accounts  for  the  wonderful  preservation  of  its 
ancient  architectural  monuments,  and  of  the  paintings  upon  them. 
At  Cairo  there  fall  only  four  or  five  showers  per  annum,  and  on 
the  Nubian  frontier  only  one  or  two. 

Political  Facts. — Seven-eighths  of  the  population  are  Arabs, 
and  they,  like  the  Turks,  who  number  about  10,000,  are  Ma- 
hometans. The  Christians  are  chiefly  Copts,  and  do  not  much 
exceed  150,000;  they  are  most  numerous  in  the  villages  of 
Upper  Egypt,  and  in  the  district  of  Faioum.  The  Pasha  of 
Egypt  acknowledges  the  supremacy  of  the  Sultan  of  Constanti- 
nople, but  is  practically  independent.  The  government  is  a 
despotism,  modified  somewhat  since  1866  by  a  representative 
assembly,  which,  however,  can  take  no  initiative,  being  allowed 
to  deliberate  only  on  the  questions  submitted  to  it  by  the 
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Pacha,  to  whose  veto,  moreover,  all  its  decisions  are  subject 
The  great  practical  grievance  is  the  extortion  practised  on  the 
peasantry  by  the  officials.  Much  money  has  been  expended 
in  organizing  the  army  and  education  after  French  models,  in 
improving  agriculture,  and  in  introducing  manufactures;  but 
with  no  great  success,  except  in  regard  to  the  army.  Cotton, 
flax,  tobacco,  indigo,  wheat,  maize,  and  rice  are  exported. 

Towns  in  Lower  Egypt. — Cairo,  the  capital,  is  the  largest 
town  not  only  in  Egypt  but  in  Africa.  The  streets  are  so  narrow 
that  a  covering  is  often  laid  from  roof  to  roof  of  the  houses,  to 
exclude  the  sun's  rays ;  and  as  no  windows  look  to  the  street, 
Cairo  produces  a  dismal  impression  on  Europeans.  It  is,  how- 
ever, a  place  of  great  trade,  sending  caravans  to  Sennaar  on  the 
Azrek  or  Blue  Nile,  to  Darfour,  and  to  Fezzan:  its  port  on  the 
Nile,  Boulakj  forms  a  considerable  suburb.  Three  miles  south 
of  New  Cairo  is  Old  Cairo,  where  the  patriarch  of  the  Coptic 
Church  resides :  most  of  the  inhabitants  are  Copts.  On  the  left 
bank  of  the  river,  is  Oizeh,  a  large  village,  near  to  which  are 
the  Pyramids.  Cairo  communicates  by  river  and  canal  with  the 
three  ports  of  Alexandria,  Rosetta,  and  Damietta.  The  last  two 
give  name  respectively  to  the  western  and  eastern  branches  of 
the  Nile,  the  only  two  that  are  navigable ;  but  these  towns  are 
unimportant  compared  with  Alexandria.  The  wliole  trade  of 
Europe  with  Egypt  passes  through  Alexandria ;  it  has  also  a 
great  naval  arsenal  and  dockyard.  The  modem  town  is  built  on 
a  neck  of  land  that  joins  what  was  once  the  island  of  Pharos  to 
the  continent.  South  of  it,  extend  for  miles  the  ruins  of  the 
ancient  town,  among  which  stand  conspicuous  Pompey's  Pillar 
and  Cleopatra's  Needle.  The  Rosetta  or  western  branch  of  the 
Nile  flows  into  Aboukir  Bay,  where  Nelson  gained  his  great 
naval  victory  over  the  French  in  1798. 

Towns  in  Upper  Egypt. — Siout  is  a  rendezvous  for  the 
caravans  proceeding  to  Sennaar  and  Darfour ;  Keneh  is  chiefly 
siipported  by  caravans  from  Western  and  Central  Africa,  bouii4 
for  Mecca,  via  Cosseir  and  Jeddah ;  Cosseir  is  the  only  other 
strictly  Egyptian  port,  besides  Suez,  on  the  Red  Sea,-  it  \H 
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situated  in  as  barren  a  neighbourhood  as  Suez,  so  that  the  pil- 
grims and  traders  lay  in  a  stock  of  necessaries  at  Eeneh.  Be- 
yond the  Egjrptian  boundaries,  the  Egyptian  government  holds 
the  port  of  Suakin  on  the  Nubian  coast ;  that  of  Maasawah  on 
the  Abyssinian  coast ;  and  that  of  Zeilah  outside  the  Straits  of 
Bab-el-Mandeb,  just  beyond  the  Abyssinian  frontier.  Zeilah 
exports  an  immense  quantity  of  the  finest  coffee.  Nearly  oppo- 
site Eeneh  is  Denderah,  with  the  ruins  of  buildings  in  which 
ancient  Egyptian  art  is  thought  to  have  reached  the  highest  per- 
fection. Above  Eeneh  are  the  ruins  of  Thebes,  the  ancient  capital 
of  Upper  Egypt ;  the  most  famous  of  its  temples  are  Kamac  and 
Luxor,  on  the  eastern  bank ;  the  former  is  the  largest  in  Egypt. 
Near  the  Nubian  frontier,  on  the  site  of  the  ancient  Syene, 
Assouan^  where,  at  a  distance  of  500  miles  from  the  mouth  of 
the  river,  is  the  first  of  its  six  cataracts.  In  this  neighbourhood 
were  the  quarries  which  supplied  the  ancient  Egyptians  with 
granite  for  their  public  buildings ;  hence  all  granite  which  con- 
tains, like  that  of  Syene,  hornblende  instead  of  felspar,  is  called 
Syenite.  Opposite  Assouan  is  the  island  of  Elephantina,  covered 
with  ruins,  Egyptian,  Roman,  Saracen,  and  Arab :  it  is  said  that 
the  Egyptian  ruins  are  the  best  preserved. 

PRINCIPAL  TOWNS  OP  EGYPT. 

PopnUtion.  P^ypnlatloiL 

Ouro,         .        .    266,000        Siout,    .        .  .      25,000 

Alexandria,        .    170,000        Bosetta,         .  .      18,000 

Damietta,  .        .      37,000        Suez,     .        .  .        5,000 

NUBIA. 

Area,  4|  times  that  of  Great  Britain.    Population,  Three  Millions. 

General  Remarks. — ^The  extensive  region  intervening  be- 
tween Egypt  and  Abyssinia  is  called  Nubia.  The  whole  of  it 
lyas  never  yet  under  one  government.  The  only  recognised 
government  in  it  is  that  of  the  Pasba  of  Egypt,  who  overran  it 
S(Hne  years  ago,  and  keeps  possession  of  the  more  important  dis- 
triots,  but  many  of  the  tribes  remote  from  the  river  are  really 
independent     Physically  the  country  is  divided  into  two  by  the 
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limit  of  the  tropical  rains,  which  is  about  N.  lat.  18°,  where  the 
Nile  begins  to  receive  affluents.  North  of  that  limit  Nubia  is  like 
^gyp^  o^®  of  the  driest  countries  on  the  globe.  There  is  no 
cultivation,  except  in  the  islands  and  along  the  banks  of  the 
river,  from  which  irrigation  never  extends  farther  on  either  side 
than  a  quarter  of  a  mile.  South  of  the  eighteenth  parallel, 
owing  to  the  tropical  rains,  which  fall  from  June  to  September, 
stretch  immense  savannahs  covered  with  gigantic  grass,  and  dotted 
over  with  isolated  mountains  several  thousand  feet  high. 

Topographical  Details. — Khartoum^  situated  at  the  con- 
fluence of  the  White  and  Blue  Rivers,  is  the  present  capital  of 
Nubia,  pop.  1 5,000.  Sennaar^  on  the  Blue  River,  which  con- 
tained 100,000  inhabitants  before  the  Egyptians  overthrew  the 
kingdom  of  Sennaar,  is  now  quite  deserted.  So  is  Old  DongolOf 
which  was  the  richest  and  most  populous  city  of  Nubia  in  the 
middle  ages.  But  New  Dongola,  a  little  lower  down,  is  a  thriv- 
ing place.  The  chief  town  in  Lower  Nubia  is  Derr.  Above  it 
are  the  ancient  temples  of  Ipsamboul,  cut  out  of  the  solid  rock ; 
they  rise  up  close  to  the  river,  and  are  fronted  by  six  colossal 
figures  about  70  feet  high.  The  only  harbour  is  Suakin^  a  great 
place  of  embarkation  with  pilgrims  bound  for  Mecca.  The 
district  of  Kordofan,  west  of  the  White  Nile,  is  desert,  but  con- 
tains numerous  oases,  through  which  lies  the  caravan  route  from 
Cairo,  vid  Sennaar,  to  Darfour,  a  country  of  Negroland  east  of 
Lake  Tchad. 

ABYSSINIA. 

Population,  Three  Millions. 
Configuration  and  Climate. — Abyssinia,  called  by  the  nativea 
Ethiopia,  rises  gradually  along  the  tributaries  of  the  Nile  towards 
a  rocky  ridge,  with  heights  of  even  9000  feet,  overlooking  the 
Red  Sea.  On  the  whole,  it  is  a  country  of  mountains  and  lakes, 
torrents  and  gorges.  The  coast  tract  along  the  Red. Sea  contains 
a  salt  lake  called  Bahr  Assal,  the  surface  of  which  is  several 
hundred  feet  below  the  level  of  the  sea,  and  in  certain  parts  ia 
covered  with  an  incrustation  of  salt  six  inches  thick.  Great 
basins  are  also  met  with,  covered  with  salt  to  a  depth  of  even 
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tliree  feet,  as  if  tbey  were  the  beds  of  evaporated  seas.  The  most 
fertile  district  is  that  around  the  largest  lake,  Dembea,  through 
which  the  Blue  River  flows :  this  lake  has  a  circumference  of 
450  miles,  and  its  shores  enjoy  perpetual  spring.  The  greater 
elevation  of  Abyssinia  makes  its  temperature  cooler  than  that  of 
Nubia ;  the  valleys  alone  are  hot  and  unhealthy.  On  the  other 
hand,  neither  ice  nor  snow  is  known  even  among  the  mountains. 

Reugion  and  Government. — ^The  Arabians  gave  the  name 
Abyssinia,  i.e.,  mixture,  to  the  country,  believing  that  the  native 
race  was  a  mixture  of  Arab  and  African  blood :  on  the  whole, 
however,  the  type  is  Caucasian.  The  Abyssinians  have  professed 
Christianity  since  the  fourth  century ;  and  have  been  identified 
by  some  with  the  subjects  ofPresterJohn.  They  abstain  from 
meats  according  to  Moses,  practise  circumcision,  keep  both  Satur- 
day and  Sunday,  fast  on  192  days  of  the  year,  worship  the  Vir- 
gin, and  acknowledge  the  Coptic  patriarch  of  Cairo.  The  state  of 
civilization  is  so  low  that  printing  has  not  yet  been  introduced. 
The  arts  of  the  tanner,  the  blacksmith,  and  the  potter  are  the 
most  advanced.  The  country,  which  used  to  be  subdivided  into 
a  great  many  independent  states,  now  acknowledges  Theodoros, 
8t  successful  military  adventurer,  as  king.  The  principal  divisions 
are  Tigr6,  occupying  the  north,  chief  place,  Antalo ;  Amhara, 
occupying  the  centre,  chief  place,  Oondar;  and  Shoa,  chief  place, 
Attkobar,  occupying  the  south,  and  including  the  country  of  the 
Gkllas,  a  savage  people  who  live  entirely  on  raw  flesh ;  they 
have  been  known  to  cut  a  lump  of  beef  .out  of  the  living  animal. 
Near  the  port  of  Massowah,  which  Egypt  holds,  the  French 
occupy  the  islands  oiDesset  and  Ouda^  and,  farther  south,  ZouUu 
or  Adoulisj  with  a  maritime  district  including  Annesley  Bay ; 
also  the  port  of  Ed,  situated  half-way  between  Adoulis  and  the 
Straits  of  Bab-el-Mandeb ;  and,  outside  these  straits,  Obock,  in 
the  neighbourhood  of  an  active  volcano  and  hot  springs.  The 
coast,  stretching  for  500  miles  from  the  Abyssinian  frontier  to 
Cape  Guardafui,  is  peopled  by  a  race  called  Somauli,  that 
differs  from  both  negroes  and  Arabs.  Their  country  is  the 
most  productive  in  the  world  of  odoriferous  gums ;  and  the 
fame  of  Arabia  for  these  articles  arises  chiefly  from  the  fact, 
that  she  distributes  them  to  Europe.    At  BerberOj  opposite 
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Aden,  a  great  summer  fair  is  held,  where  native  produce  is 
exchanged  for  the  manufactures  of  more  ciyilized  countries.  On 
this  coast  is  the  port  of  Zeilah  (p.  317).  Nowhere  in  Abyssinia 
is  there  a  town  of  10,000  inhabitants. 

TERRITORY  OF  THE  WHITE  NILE. 

Population,  Five  Millions. 
The  best  known  spot  is  Oondokoro,  which  remained  for  years 
the  limit  of  European  exploration  on  the  White  Nile.  It  is 
situated  in  4**  30"  n.  lat,  and  31°  50^  e.  long.  In  December  and 
January  it  is  the  seat  of  a  great  fair,  where  ivory  is  exchanged 
for  grain  and  beads.  In  the  lake  region  itself,  whence  the 
White  Nile  issues,  Captain  Speke  mentions  three  kingdoms, 
viz.,  Karagw^  Uganda,  and  Unyoro.  In  the  first  he  found  a 
very  superior  negro  race,  well  disposed  to  strangers,  and  ruled 
over  by  an  intelligent  and  honest  man.  In  the  second,  a  human 
being  is  daily  sacrificed  for  the  good  of  the  state. 


II.— BARBARY  STATES. 

Tripoli,  Tunis,  Algeria,  and  Morocco,  situated  along  the  coast 
of  the  Mediterranean,  are  called  the  Barbary  States,  from  the 
Berbers,  who  are  supposed  to  be  the  original  inhabitants  of 
Northern  Africa.  Tripoli,  including  Barca,  a  province  bordering 
on  Egypt,  is  the  largest  of  the  Barbary  States ;  but  the  popula- 
tion of  Morocco,  which  comes  next  to  Tripoli  in  area,  is  nearly 
double  that  of  the  other  three  together.  The  main  feature  of 
this  region  is  the  Atlas  range,  which  follows  the  direction  of  the 
coast  through  Morocco  and  Algeria,  presenting  a  steep  declivity 
towards  the  Mediterranean,  but  sloping  very  gradually  towards 
Sahara.  Morocco  contains  the  highest  peaks,  13,000  feet  high ; 
they  are  covered  with  perpetual  snow.  These  mountidns  protect 
the  maritime  portion  of  Morocco  and  Algiers  from  the  hot  winds 
of  the  desert ;  the  coast-line  of  these  two  countries  has  accordingly 
an  agreeable  climate.  In  eastern  Barbary,  the  days  are  excessively 
hot,  and  the  nights  excessively  cold  in  comparison.  Barrenness' 
reigns  on  the  southern  side  of  Atlas,  called  by  the  Arabs  Bilad* 
"^- Jerid,  t  «.,  country  of  dates ;  but  on  the  northenii  fertile  tracts 
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are  nmnerous.  Sea-salt  is  nnusDallj  abundant  in  the  soil  of 
Barbary;  in  Tonis  there  is  no  drinkable  water,  except  what 
falls  from  heaven.  Ancient  Carthage  was  supplied  by  an  aque- 
duct sixty  miles  long.  The  towns  of  Barbary  are  inhabited 
chiefly  by  Moors,  the  low  country  by  Arabs,  and  the  mountains 
by  Berbers.  The  Jews  are  numerous  in  the  seaports,  parti- 
cularly in  those  of  Morocco.  In  Barbary,  as  in  Egypt,  the 
Turks,  though  few  in  number,  are  the  dominant  race,  and 
Mahometanism  is  the  prevailing  religion. 

TRIPOLI  AND  FEZZAN. 

Area,  more  than  thrice  that  of  Great  Britain. 
Population,  One  and  a-half  Million. 

Tripoli  is  a  dependency  of  the  Sultan's  empire.  The  capital, 
also  called  Tripoli,  has  considerable  trade  with  Malta,  Tunis,  and 
the  Levant ;  pop.  25fi60,  The  desert  has  advanced  very  near 
to  the  sea  in  this  state ;  but  the  immediate  shore  is  exuberantly 
fertile.    For  Fezzan,  a  dependency  of  Tripoli,  see  p.  323. 

TUNIS. 

Area,  more  than  seven-eighths  of  Great  Britain. 
Population,  Two  Milliona. 

Tunis  is  also  a  dependency  of  the  Sultan's  empire.  It  con- 
tains a  large  extent  of  cultivable  ground,  and  was  one  of  the 
great  granaries  of  the  Roman  empire.  Its  capital,  also  called 
Tunisy  has  a  more  extensive  trade  than  any  other  town  in 
Barbary,  pop.  100,000,  of  whom  nearly  one-half  are  Jews. 
Ooleia,  its  citadel  and  harbour,  also  the  great  naval  and  com- 
mercial depdt  of  the  state,  lies  six  miles  to  the  west ;  they  are 
connected  by  an  inlet  of  the  sea,  which,  however,  does  not  admit 
vessels  drawing  more  than  six  feet  of  water.  North  of  Qoleta, 
on  the  peninsula  which  terminates  in  Gape  Bon,  are  the  few 
remains  of  Carthctge :  only  reservoirs,  aqueducts,  and  common 
sewers,  can  be  traced.  Karnvan^  south-east  of  Tunis,  is  a  great 
centre  of  the  inland  trade,  pop.  60,000.  Its  mosque  is  the  most 
magnificent  in  Barbary,  and  is  reckoned  particularly  sacred,  as 
containing  the  tomb  of  Mahomet's  barber. 
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ALGERIA. 

Area,  fully  thrice  that  of  England.  Pop.,  ^rhree  ai:d  a-qnarter  Millions. 
Algeria  has  been  a  French  possession  since  1830.  It  is  the 
native  country  of  the  Merino  sheep,  and  is  also  celebrated  for 
the  fine  quality  of  its  horses,  camels,  and  asses.  It  is  naturally 
divided  into  three  regions :  the  narrow  but  fertile  coast-plain ; 
the  hilly  plateau  of  the  Atlas ;  and  the  gradual  slope  south  from 
the  Atlas,  known  as  Al  Eoblah  (the  south),  or  Bilad-ul-Jerid, 
which  is  an  arid  region,  occupied  by  nomadic  tribes.  The  towns 
of  Algiers,  Consiantina,  and  Oran  give  name  to  the  three  pro- 
vinces into  which  the  French  have  divided  the  country.  They 
rank  in  population  thus : — Algiers,  49,000 ;  Constantina,  30,000; 
Oran,  27,000.  About  10,000  invalid-strangers  now  pass  the 
winter  in  Algiers.  Oran  is  a  strong  maritime  fortress  west  of 
Algiers :  Bona  is  a  similar  town  east  of  Algiers,  pop.  15,000. 

MOROCCO. 
Area,  aboat  thrice  that  of  Great  Britain.  Popalation,  Eight  MiUiona. 
Morocco  is  an  independent  state,  the  sovereign  of  which  is- 
styled  variously  Sultan  and  Emperor.  The  leather  to  which 
Morocco  gives  name  is  still  manufactured  in  large  quantities; 
and  the  goats  on  the  southern  slope  of  Atlas,  towards  Tafilet, 
are  said  to  furnish  the  finest  hides  for  the  purpose.  The  three 
principal  towns,  Morocco,  Mequinez,  and  Fez,  are  in  the  interior. 
The  first  is  the  capital ;  the  second  is  the  summer  residence  €f 
the  Emperor ;  the  third  is  the  holy  city  of  the  empire,  and  has 
360  mosques :  each  contains  about  70,000  inhabitants.  Moga- 
dor,  the  chief  port,  is  a  small  place,  in  so  desert  a  neighbour- 
hood that  vegetables,  and  even  fresh  water,  have  to  be  brou^t 
from  a  distance  of  several  miles.  It  communicates  by  caravans 
with  Timbuctoo,  and  exports  almonds,  dates,  gums,  and  olive- 
oil,  wax,  skins,  and  wool.  Tangier,  east  of  Cape  Spartel,  also  a 
seaport,  is  much  more  favourably  situated.  It  supplies  Gibraltar 
with  cattle  and  vegetables.  Ceuta,  opposite  Gibraltar,  is  the 
chief  of  four  stations  belonging  to  Spain,  on  the  north  coast  of 
Africa.  As  a  fortress,  it  is  impregnable  on  the  land  side.  Of 
all  the  places  in  Bilad-ul- Jerid,  Tafilet,  the  one  most  frequently 
mentioned,  belongs  to  Morocco. 
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IIL— SAHARA. 


Surface. — Sahara^  as  the  Aiabs  call  the  Great  Deaert^  is  three 
times  the  size  of  the  Mediterranean,  extending  between  Barbaiy 
and  Negroland,  from  the  borders  of  Egypt  and  Nubia  to  the  At- 
lantic Ocean.  Sand,  rock,  and  naked  clay,  impregnated  with  salt, 
are  the  prevalent  yarieties  of  surface.  Large  tiacts  are  covered 
with  a  prickly  grass,  very  annoying  to  travellers ;  there  occur  also, 
but  much  more  rarely,  patches  of  a  plant  called  agovly  which  yields 
a  grateful  food  to  the  camel  The  Sahara  is  visited  by  currents 
of  hot  air  from  Arabia  and  Persia,  while  the  Atlas  mountains 
intercept  the  cooling  breezes  of  the  north. 

Oases. — Such  a  region  would  be  both  uninhabitable  and 
impassable  but  for  the  oases  scattered  over  it ;  in  them  the  pre- 
sence of  water  creates  fertility  and  shade.^  Some  of  these  oas^ 
are  so  isolated  that  they  were  used  as  places  of  banishment  for 
malefiustors  under  the  later  Roman  emperors.  They  are  most 
numerous  south  of  Tripoli  The  largest  is  Fezzan,  which  has 
little  rain  and  few  streams,  but  an  inexhaustible  supply  of  water 
underneath,  reached  by  digging  eight  or  ten  feet  down.  As  in 
Bikd-ul-Jerid,  dates  arer  the  chief  food  of  men  and  animals. 
MourzovJc,  the  capital,  is  a  great  centre  of  the  canying  trade, 
being  situated  on  the  caravan-route  between  Egypt  and  Morocco 
an  the  one  hand,  and  between  Tripoli  and  Negroland  on  the  other. 
On  the  former  of  these,  between  Fezzan  and  Egypt,  lies  the  Oasis 
of  Siwah,  where  was  the  famous  temple  of  Jupiter  Ammon.  The 
western  portion  of  Sahara  is  the  most  desolate,  not  only  as  con- 
taining few  bases,  but  as  abounding  with  loose  sand,  which  the 
winds  sometimes  lash  into  a  tempest,  as  if  it  were  water.  The 
finer  particles  are  carried  far  out  into  the  Atlantic,  and  deposited 
on  the  sails  of  ships. 

1  Die  •ziatenoe  of  tbeM  omm  it  owing  to  the  Ikefc  that  the  Sfthan  ooniiati  gen«nlly  of 
nxtMe  U^en  of  sand,  graTol,  and  Bhe«ti  of  nnditone,  witb  underlyiog  beds  of  day.  These 
retain  the  water  which  falli  on  the  deaert,  or  Ita  hilly  maxgiDi  to  the  north  and  noath,  and 
tibe  oaaee  are  merely  Talleye  below  the  genoral  level,  formed  by  the  remoral  of  the  luper- 
iaeumbent  maaa  of  land,  and  thna  haTiog,  at  or  near  their  lurface,  the  water-bearing 
■cratam  whioih  lies  far  below  the  general  level  of  the  Sahara. 
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Senegambia  has  two  principal  rivers,  the  Senegal  and  (Jambia, 
after  which  it  is  named,  both  of  them  subject  to  annual  inunda- 
tions, and  navigable  for  several  hundred  miles  into  the  interior. 
The  French  have  possessions  on  the  Senegal,  and  their  capital, 
SL  Louis,  is  situated  on  an  island  near  the  mouth  of  that  river. 
Gum  Senegal,  deemed  superior  to  the  gums  of  Arabia,  is  the 
chief  article  collected  there.  It  oozes  out  of  a  tree  by  cracks, 
which  the  harmattan,  a  hot  wind  from  Sahara,  makes  in  the 
bark  after  the  rainj  season.  The  French  also  possess  the  island 
of  Oorecj  near  Cape  Verd.  The  British  stations  are  on  the 
Gambia,  and  at  Sierra  Leone :  the  capital  of  the  former  being 
BcUhurst,  on  the  island  of  St.  Mary  at  the  mouth  of  the  Gambia, 
and  of  the  latter  Free  Town  or  SL  George.  The  Portuguese 
stations  are  on  the  Rio  Grande,  the  chief  one  being  Bissao,  an 
island  of  the  Bissagos  group  at  the  mouth  of  the  river. 

Guinea  is  divided  into  the  Grain  coast, ^  which  extends  from 
Cape  Mount  to  Cape  Palmas,  nearly  coincident  with  the  coast 
of  Liberia ;  the  Ivory  coast,  which  extends  from  Cape  Palmas 
to  Cape  Apollonia ;  the  Gold  coast,  which  extends  from  Cape 
Apollonia  to  the  Rio  Volta,  nearly  coincident  with  the  coast  of 
Ashantee ;  the  Slave  coast,  nearly  coincident  with  the  coasts  of 
Dahomey  and  Benin ;  and  the  coast  of  Calabar,  beyond  the  delta 
of  the  Niger.  The  independent  republic  of  Liberia  consisted 
originally  of  about  10,000  free  blacks  from  the  United  States, 
and  now  comprises  half-a-million  belonging  to  all  the  nationali^ 
ties  of  Africa ;  capital  Monrovia.  On  the  Gold  coast  are  several 
British  and  Dutch  stations.  Cape  Coast  Castle  being  the  chief  of 
the  former,  and  Elmina  of  the  latter,  both  strongly  fortified, 
On  the  Slave  coast,  Britain  has  recently  acquired  the  island  of 
Lagosy  scarcely  so  large  as  the  Isle  of  Wight,  together  with  a 
portion  of  the  adjacent  mainland.  Of  late  years,  the  French 
have  neglected  what  stations  they  once  had  on  the  Ivoiy  coast; 
but  they  still  maintain  a  settlement  at  the  mouth  of  the  Gaboon 
river  immediately  north  of  the  equator.  This  neighbourhood 
is  the  native  country  of  the  gorilla-ape. 

>  The  Ondn  coast  Ib  m  called, not  from  terley-eom*,  or  the  like,  hut  from  the  pepper- 
corns  of  the  JUtOaffheUOf  %  sort  ofpepper  produced  there. 
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The  slaye-trade  has  been  nearly  extinguished  on  the  coast  cf 
Chiinea;  but  the  custom  of  human  sacrifice  still  obtains  in  the 
kingdoms  of  Benin,  Abeokuta,  Dahomey,  and  Ashantee.  In 
honour  of  a  deceased  king,  as  many  as  500  men,  women,  and 
children  are  sacrificed  at  once ;  and  whenefer  the  king  wishes 
to  send  a  message  to  his  deceased  father,  he  tells  it  to  a  captive 
whom  he  then  intoxicates  with  rum,  and  kills.  The  King  of 
Dahomey  is  remarkable  as  having  an  Amazonian  guard  of  3000 
women ;  besides  these,  he  can  bring  into  the  field  120,000  men 
drilled  and  officered  somewhat  in  the  European  fashion. 


v.— SOUTH  AFRICA, 

Rivers  and  Lakes.— The  two  great  rivers  are  the  Zaire  or 
Congo,  on  the  western  coast,  which  is  three  miles  broad  at  its 
mouth ;  and  the  Zambezi,  on  the  eastern  coast,  the  mouths  of 
which  form  a  considerable  delta.  On  the  Zambezi  are  the 
Victoria  Falls,  at  which  the  river,  already  more  than  a  mile 
wide,  rushes  over  a  precipice  of  310  feet,  and  then  flows  on  for 
30  miles  in  a  rocky  channel  only  20  yards  broad.  The  navi- 
gation of  the  Zambezi  is  greatly  impeded  by  rapids  above 
Tette,  Below  Tette,  it  receives  the  Shire,  a  navigable  tributary, 
which  flows  out  of  Lake  Nyassa,  and  through  a  country  ad- 
mirably adapted  for  the  growth  of  cotton  and  indigo.  At  a 
certain  season  of  the  year.  Lake  Nyassa  is  visited  by  clouds 
of  midges  x)f  such  extent  and  denseness  that  the  natives 
gather  the  midges  and  bake  them  into  cakes.  South-east 
from  Lake  Nyassa  is  Lake  Shirwa,  considerably  smaller.  A 
still  smaller  lake,  situated  south-west  from  the  Victoria  Falls, 
is  called  Ngami ;  it  is  shallow,  and  its  waters  when  very  low, 
are  brackish.  The  others  are  always  fresh.  Livingstone 
represents  the  country  traversed  by  the  Zambezi  and  the  Shire 
as  well  cultivated,  and  thickly  studded  with  villages  imdei^ 
patriarchal  government,  no  central  authority  being  acknow- 
ledged. The  villages  on  the  upper  Shire  are  all  defended  by  a 
hedge  of  the  poisonous  euphorbia :  arrows  shot  through  cany 
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with  them  gome  of  the  poisonous  milky  juice ;  on  the  other 
hand,  no  enemy  would  care  to  break  through  the  hedge,  lest 
the  constantly  dripping  juice  should  destroy  the  eyesight 

From  the  Equator  to  the  Tropic  op  Capricorn. — Petty 
chiefs  who  acknowledge  no  superiors  are  the  only  rulers  in 
the  interior  of  those  regions.  On  both  coasts  the  natives  are 
negroes  in  a  state  of  barbarism  ^  but  Portugal  claims  a 
sovereignty  over  the  west  coast  from  the  river  Zaire  or  Congo 
to  the  Nourse,  and  on  the  east  coast  from  Cape  Delgado  to 
Delagoa  Bay.  North  of  the  river  Zaire,  lies  LoangOj  with  a 
town  of  the  same  name,  containing  a  population  of  20,000.  The 
principal  Portuguese  stations  on  the  west  coast  are  St.  Salvador 
in  Congo,  St.  Paul  in  Angola,  St  Philip  in  Benguela,  and 
Mossamedes  still  farther  south.  The  Portuguese  possessions  on 
the  east  coast  are  divided,  by  the  Zambezi,  into  Mozambique 
and  Sofala,  the  latter  identified  by  some  with  the  Ophir  of 
Solomon.  The  capital  of  these  possessions  is  the  town  of 
Mozambique,  situated  on  an  in-shore  island  where  the  channel 
of  Mozambique  is  narrowest.  Other  stations  are  Quilimanej 
near  one  of  the  mouths  of  the  Zambezi ;  and  Senna  and  Tette^ 
both  on  the  Zambezi.  The  Sultan  of  Muscat  claims  sovereignty 
over  the  coast  from  Cape  Delgado  to  Cape  Guardafui,  a  district 
comprising  Zanguebar  and  Ajan. 

Southern  Extremity. — That  portion  of  South  Africa  which 
lies  south  of  the  Tropic  of  Capricorn  is.  well  known.  It  is 
divisible  into  three  longitudinal  zones :  the  eastern  is  mountain- 
ous, well  watered,  well  wooded,  and  inhabited  by  Caffres,  a 
race  of  muscular  and  athletic  savages  who  practise  circumcision ; 
the  central  is  a  slightly  undulating  plain,  with  few  springs, 
and  still  fewer  streams,  inhabited  by  the  Bechuanas,  a  timid 
race  compared  with  the  Cafifres ;  the  western  is  a  perfect  flat, 
except  along  the  coast,  which  is  rugged.  The  rivers  in  this 
part  of  Africa  do  not  reach  the  sea  from  December  to  May 
(p.  16) ;  the  bed  even  of  the  Gariep,  or  Orange  River,  is  then 
only  a  series  of  pools.  The  western  and  central  zones,  from 
Orange  River  to  the  latitude  of  Cape  Negro,  have  been  called 
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a  Southern  Sahara ;  but  without  reason  as  respects  the  tract 
lying  south  of  the  Tropic  of  Capricorn.  Though  it  has  no 
streams,  and  the  wells  yield  little  water,  it  is  destitute  neither 
of  vegetation  nor  of  inhabitants.  The  grass  grows  in  tufts  so 
luxuriant  as  to  astonish  even  those  who  have  seen  grass  in 
India,  and  tuberous  roots  abound  full  of  juice,  and  as  large, 
some  of  them,  as  a  man's  head. 

Cape  Colony. — In  Cape  Colony  itself,  of  which  the  Orange 
river  is  the  northern  boundary,  three  mountain-rangos  rise 
above  one  another,  the  most  inland  of  which  is  generally 
covered  with  snow.  They  all  run  parallel  with  the  coast,  the 
first  at  a  distance  of  from  twenty  to  sixty  miles  :  the  maritime 
district  south  of  that  range  is  the  only  fertile  one  in  the  colony. 
The  Cape  peninsula,  which  measures  thirty-six  miles  by  eight, 
is  joined  to  .the  mainland  by  a  sandy  isthmus  twenty  miles 
wide;  on  the  west  side  of  it  is  Table  Bay,  and  on  the  east 
side,  False  Bay.  The  peninsula  is  covered  with  rugged 
mountains,  the  most  remarkable  of  which  is  called  Table 
Mountain,  because  of  its  flat  summit,  upwards  of  3000  feet 
above  the  level  of  the  sea.  In  summer,  t. «.,  from  September 
to  May,  it  is  often  covered  by  a  mass  of  white  cloud,  called 
the  table-cloth.  The  Cape  itself  was  first  discovered  by 
Bartholomew  Diaz  in  1493,  but  tempests  deterred  him  from 
advancing  farther,  and  he  called  it  the  Cape  of  Storms.  The 
king  of  Portugal,  however,  judging  the  discovery  of  the  cape 
to  be  an  important  step  in  the  exploration  of  a  new  route 
to  India,  called  it  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope,  a  name  which  was 
justified  four  years  later,  when  Vasco  di  Gama  succeeded  in 
rounding  the  cape.  Cape  Town  (pop.  25,000)  stands  at  the 
southern  extremity  of  Table  Bay,  Table  Mountain  rising  imme- 
diately behind  it.  Ships  lie  in  Table  Bay  from  September  till 
May,  when  the  south-east  wind  prevails;  and  in  False  Bay 
from  May  to  September,  when  the  north-west  wind  prevails. 
Wool  is  the  principal  export:  wine  the  next  in  importance. 
The  only  other  considertible  towns  in  Cape  Colony  are 
Oraham!s  Town,  the  seat  of  government  for  the  eastern 
province;   Port  Elizabeth,  the  seat   of  a  considerable  trade; 
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and  William's  Tovni^  on  the  Buffalo,  tbe  capital  of  Britisli 
Caffiraria,  now  incorporated  with  Cape  Colcmy.  Of  the  Hot- 
tentota,  a  feeble  and  diminutive  race,  who  were  the  oiiginal 
inhabitants,  only  about  30,000  remain;  they  are  emplc^^ed  aa 
menial  servants  to  the  whites,  who  are  chiefly  Dutch,  both  in  town 
and  country.  A  considerable  territory,  lying  between  the  great 
Kei  river  and  Natal,  still  remains  in  the  possession  of  the  Ca£Bres. 

Natal.— Port  Natal,  beyond  Caffreland,  on  the  eastern  coast, 
is  another  British  settlement  The  natives  are  Zulus,  as  re- 
markable for  honesty  as  the  Cafires  are  for  cattle-lifting.  It 
has  been  said  that  hbtory  presents  no  example  of  such  security 
for  life  and  property  as  has  been  enjoyed  by  the  10,000  Briti^ 
colonists  of  Natal  amid  100,000  Zulus.  Coal  has  been  dis- 
covered, and  a  railway  made  for  its  transport  Capital,  PieUr- 
maritzburffj  fifty  miles  inland  from  Port  Natal,  which  is  also, 
called  ly Urban.  Wool  is  the  principal  export:  next  come 
sugar,  ivory,  and  hides. 

Orange  River  Free  State.— This  inland  territory,  con- 
sisting of  a  plateau  about  5000  feet  above  the  level  of  the  sea, 
lying  between  the  Orange  River  and  its  tribulary  the  Vaal,  was 
in  1854  abandoned  by  Britain  to  the  boors  of  Dutch  descent 
Capital,  Bloemfontein. 

Transvaal  Republic. — ^This  inland  state,  which  also  occupies 
an  elevated  plateau,  was  formed  by  Dutch  emigrants  from 
Cape  Colony.  Ivory  is  the  chief  article  of  export,  and  serves 
as  coin.  Chief  town,  Potchefstrom ;  seat  of  government, 
Pretoria.  

VL— ISLANDS  AT  SOME  DISTANCE  FROM  THE 
COAST. 

Madagascar. — ^By  far  the  largest  of  the  African  islands  is 
Madagascar ;  it  is  nearly  twice  as  large  as  Great  Britain  and 
Ireland  together,  and  has  a  population  of  4,000,000.  The 
mountains  of  the  interior  approach  much  nearer  to  the  eastern 
than  to  the  western  shore :  the  low  maritime  district  along  the 
former  measures  only  about  twenty  miles  in  breadth,  along  the 
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latter  it  measures  fiye  times  as  much.  The  soil  is  fertile ;  .rice 
is  the  common  food  of  the  people :  the  sugar-cane  flourishes  ; 
iron  abounds,  and  is  smelted  with  native  coal.  The  whole 
island  is  under  the  regular  government  of  one  sovereign,  whose 
oapital|  TemanarivOj  is  situated  on  a  lofty  table-land  near  the 
centre  of  the  island.  Tamatavej  in  the  same  latitude  on  the 
eastern  coast,  is  next  to  the  capital  in  importance,  and  the  chief 
seat  of  trade,  most  of  which  is  carried  on  with  the  Portuguese 
settlers  on  the  east  coast  of  Africa.  The  native  religion  is 
idolatrous ;  but  Christianity,  notwithstanding  the  occasional  out- 
break of  severe  persecution,  is  making  progress.  The  French 
have  acquired  the  island  of  St.  Mary  ofif  the  east  coast,  and  that 
of  Nossi-Be,  off  the  north-west  coast  of  Madagascar. 

Islands  on  the  East  Coast. — ^The  Comoro  Islands,  between 
the  northern  extremity  of  Madagascar  and  the  mainland,  are 
mountainous  but  fertile ;  the  natives  are  gentle,  and  in  religion 
Mahometans.  One  of  them,  Mayotta,  belongs  to  France. 
East  of  Madagascar  are  two  islands,  Bourbon  and  Mauritius ; 
the  former  belonging  to  the  French,  and  called  by  them  Riunion, 
the  latter  to  Britain.  Both  are  mountainous;  both  yield 
colonial  produce  in  abundance;  and  the  white  inhabitants 
of  both  are  mostly  of  French  extraction.  The  mountains  of 
Bourbon  consist  of  two  groups,  in  one  of  which,  the  southern 
and  lower,  is  an  active  volcano;  those  of  Mauritius  are 
pinnacled  in  such  a  way  that  their  crests  look  like  cocks'  combs 
in  the  distance.  The  material  prosperity  of  Mauritius  has  been 
greatly  promoted  by  the  importation  of  coolies  from  India  as 
labourers :  the  capital.  Port  Louisj  is  now  a  town  of  75,000 
inhabitants,  and  has  railway  communication  with  the  extremities 
of  the  island.  In  this  island  lies  the  scene  of  Bemardin  de  St. 
Pierre's  Paul  and  Virginia.  The  coffee  of  Bourbon  is  inferior 
only  to  that  of  Mocha,  and  its  ebony  is  the  most  solid^  close,  and 
lustrous  in  the  world :  in  Mauritius,  sugar  is  the  staple.  The 
Mauritius  and  its  dependency,  the  neighbouring  island  of  Don 
Rodriguez,  are  remarkable  as  having  been  habitats  of  the 
Dodo,  which  Dutch  navigators  extirpated.  The  Amirante  and 
Seychelles  groups,  north-east  from  Madagascar,  are  low  and  in- 
significant   They  belong  to  Britain,  and  are  dependencies  of 
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Mauritius.  Socotra,  east  from  Cape  Guardafui,  is  a  large 
island,  yielding  the  finest  aloes  in  the  world,  and  valuable  gums. 
The  inhabitants  are  a  mongrel  race,  professing  Mahometanism  ; 
though  they  have  no  regular  government,  they  agree  so  well 
among  themselves  as  not  to  feel  the  want  of  it.  In  the  South 
Indian  Ocean,  are  two  small  worthless  islands,  Amsterdam 
and  St  Paul,  belonging  to  France. 

Islands  on  the  West  Coast.— Besides  Madeira  (p.  213)  and 
the  Canaries  (p.  2 10)  there  are  the  Cape  Verd  Islands,  mountainous 
and  of  volcanic  origin  like  the  Canaries,  but  inferior  to  them  in 
fertility.  The  Cape  Verd  islands  belong  to  Portugal.  The 
chief  produce  is  cotton,  which  the  inhabitants  manufacture  into 
cloth,  and  export  to  the  adjacent  mainland.  The  three 
largest  islands  are  Santiago,  Fogo,  and  Mayo.  Fogo  is  an 
active  volcano  ;  Mayo  has  a  large  inlet  on  the  coast,  like  a 
Prussian  Haff  (p.  139),  where  the  salt  forms  between  tides,  and 
the  salt  so  obtained  is  the  most  valuable  export  of  the  island. 

In  the  Bight  of  Biafra  are  four  small  islands,  viz.,  Fernando 
Po,  and  Annabona,  belonging  to  Spain,  Prince's  Island,  and  St 
Thomas,  belonging  to  Portugal.  They  are  all  mountainous, 
beautiful,  and  fertile,  yielding  rice,  sugar,  and  tropical  fruits  in 
abundance.  Fernando  Po  is  often  visited  for  change  of  air  by 
Europeans  from  the  mainland.  Between  the  tropic  of  Capricorn 
and  the  mouth  of  the  Orange  River  lies  Ichaboe,  a  guano 
island  incorporated  with  the  Cape  Colony  since  1861.  Far  out 
in  the  Atlantic  are  Ascension  Island  and  St.  Helena,  both  be- 
longing to  Britain.  The  former  is  barren,  except  in  the  higher 
grounds,  but  its  shores  aboimd  with  fish,  fowl,  and  turtle.  The 
latter  presents  to  the  sea,  throughout  its  whole  circumference  of 
twenty- eight  miles,  a  perpendicular  wall  of  rock  generally  about 
1000  feet  high ;  but  the  interior  is  fertile.  There  are  only  four 
spots  where  landing  is  possible  ;  and  at  the  most  commodious  of 
these  is  situated  Jamestown,  the  capital,  llie  climate  is  such 
that  all  kinds  of  fruit,  European  and  tropical,  come  to  per- 
fection ;  hurricanes,  as  also  thunder  and  lightning,  are  unknown. 
St.  Helena  is  memorable  as  the  place  where  Napoleon  i.  spent 
the  last  five  years  of  his  life. 
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Area,  less  than  Asia,  yet  folly  four  times  the  size  of  Europe. 
Population  about  Seventy  Millions. 

The  following  are  the  political  divisions  of  America,  with  their 
population  and  chief  towns : — 


Countries. 

Greenland, 

Hudson's  Bay  Company 

Territories,    . 
Dominion  of  Canada,    • 
Prince  Edward's  Island, 
Newfoundland,  . 
British  Columbia, 
United  States,    . 
Mexico, 

Central  America,  . 

St  Dominfi;o  and  Haiti, . 
Spanish  West  Indies,  • 
British 
French 
Dutch 
Danish 
Swedish 
Guiana,  . 
New  Granada,  . 
VeneBuela, 
Ecuador, 
Brazil,  • 
Peru, 
Bolivia,  . 
Chili,      . 

Argentine  Republic, 
Paraguay,  • 

Uruguay, 
Patagonia,  • 


Popolatlon. 
10,000 

100,000 

3,030,000 

80,000 

120,000 

100,000 

81,510,000 

8,000,000 

2,365,000 

760,000 

2,000.000 

1,000,000 

300,000 

40,000 

36,000 

1,000 

229,000 

2,260,000 

1,660,000 

1,000,000 

7,600,000 

2,500,000 

2,000,000 

1,600,000 

1,170,000 

800,000 

216,000 

400,000 

70,616,000 


Chief  Towns. 


York  Factory,  Fort  Garry. 

Ottawa,  on  the  Ottawa. 

Charlotte- town. 

St.  John's. 

New  Westminster. 

Washington,  on  the  Potomac. 

Mexico. 

Guatimala,  &o. 

San  Domingo,  Port  au  Prince. 

Havana. 

Kingston. 


Georgetown,  Paramaribo^  Cayenne. 

Santa  Fe  di  Bogota. 

Caraccas. 

Quito. 

Bio  Janeiro. 

Lima. 

Chuquisaca. 

Santiago. 

Parana. 

ARBumption. 

Monte  Video. 
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Western  Coast. 

Interior. 

Eastern  (Mast. 

Capes,  Islands,  Bay  dhc 

.,        Mountains  and 

Capes,  Islands,  Bays  c^c. 

and  Bivers. 

Lakes. 

and  Rxvers* 

Mackenzie     .    B. 

h.  Great  Bear. 

B,  Barrow's  Straits. 

C.  Point  Barrow, 

L.  Great  Slave. 

B.  Baffin's  Bay. 

C.  Icy. 

L.  Athabasca. 

B.  Davis'  Straits. 

C.  Prince  of  Wales, 

St.  Elias  .     . 

M. 

a  Farewell. 

B.  Behring'B  Strait. 
B.  BriBtol  Bay. 

Fairweather  • 

M. 

B.  Hudson's  Straits. 

Brown      .    . 

M. 

R  Hudson's  Bay. 

Aleutian   .    .    I. 

Rocky      .    . 

M. 

B.  James'  Bay. 

Aliaska,  penin. 

L.  Deer. 

Saskatchewan         K. 

Sitka    ...    I. 

L.  Winnipeg. 

B.  Straits  of  Belle-isle. 

Queen  Charlotte's  L 

Hooker     .    . 

M. 

Anticosti      .    .    I. 

L.  of  the  Woods. 

B.  Gulf  of  St  Lawrence. 

YancoQyer^s  .    I. 

L.  Superior. 

St  Lawrence    .    R. 

Fraser       .    .    R. 

L.  Michigan. 

Newfoundland  .    I. 

Columbia       .    ii. 

L.  Huron. 

a  Race. 

6.  San  Francisco. 

L.  St.  Clair. 

Prince  Edward      I. 

Sacramento   .    B. 

L.  Erie. 

Cape  Breton     .     I. 
C.  Sable. 

L.  Ontario. 

Pacific  Alps  . 

M. 

B.  BayofFundy. 

Buenaventara    R. 

L.  Uuh. 

Freemont's  Peak  M. 

'  Hudson   .    .    .    R 

Alleghany    . 

M. 

B.  Chesapeake  Bay. 

C.  St.Lnca8. 

C.  Hatteras. 

B.  Gulf  of  California. 

Bermudas     .    .     I. 

Colorado  .    .    B. 

Cordilleras    . 

M. 

C.  Sable. 

Mississippi  .    .    R. 
Colorado  .    .    .    R. 

Colima     .    . 

M. 

Norte       .    .    .    R. 
West  India       .    I. 

B.  GulfofTehoantepec 

M. 

B.  Bay  of  Campeachy. 

JoniUo     .    . 

M. 

C.  Catoche. 

B.  Yucatan  Bay. 

Agna  .    .    . 

M. 

B.  Honduras. 

Ti.  Nicaragua 

C.  Gracias  a  Dios. 

B.  Qulf  of  Panama. 

B.  Gulfof  Darien. 
B.  GulfofMaracaibo. 

Parime     .    . 

M. 

Orinoco   .    .    .    R. 

B.  Gulf  ofGaayaquiL 

Pichincha      . 

M. 

Amaaon   .    .    .    R. 

Cotopazi  .    . 

M. 

Joannes   .     .    .    L 

Chimboraao  . 

M. 

C.  St.  Roque. 

Juan  Femandes  I. 

Bnusilian  .    . 

M. 

San  Francisco        R. 

L.  Titicaca. 

C.  Frio. 
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R. 


R. 
R. 


Wat  Ooatt.  Interior.  EoH  Cha$f. 

Oape$,  Itlandi,  Bay9  <£&,         Mountains  and  Capes,  leUmda,  Bays  dbe^ 
and  Rivers*                         Lakes.  and  Rivers. 

Masafiiera.    .    L  IHimsni    .    .    M.  Plata    .     . 

Sorata      .     .    M.  C.  Corrientes. 

Aqua  .    .    •    M.  B.  False  Bay. 
Biobio  •    .    •    R*           Andea .    •    .    M.  Colorado  • 

Chiloe  ...    I.  Neero  .    . 

Wellington    .    I.  B.  Gulf  of  Antonio. 

B.  Straits  of  Magellan.  B.  Gulf  of  St.  George. 
Terra  del  Fuego  L  G.  Blanca 

C.  Horn.  Falkland   .    .    I. 

Georgia     .    .    I. 
Staten       .    .    I. 

CoNnousATiON. — ^The  general  oonfigmation  of  America^  is  on 
the  Scandinayian  model  (p.  116);  that  is,  the  principal  mountain 
chain  mns  north  and  south,  and  keeps  much  nearer  the  western 
than  the  eastern  shore.  This  mountain  chain  is>  completely  in- 
terrupted at  the  Isthmus  of  Darien  and  Panama,  which  connects 
North  and  South  America :  said  isthmus  being  remarkable  for 
its  narrowness  as  well  as  its  lowness.  The  minimum  breadth 
is  about  50  miles,  and  in  some  places  the  summit-level  across 
is  under  150  feet. 

Size  of  its  Phtsical  Featubes. — ^The  grand  characteristic  of 
America  is  the  enormous  size  of  its  leading  feature&  The  only 
mountains  in  the  Old  World  which  surpass  the  mountain  backbone 
of  America  in  height,  are  the  Himalaya ;  and  none  of  them  can  at 
all  compare  with  it  in  length,  for  the  American  range  stretches^ 
with  the  single  interruption  mentioned  above,  for  10,000  miles, 
from  Terra  del  Fuega  to  the  Arctic  Ocean,  which  is  about  as  far 
as  from  Gibraltar  to  Kamchatka    The  Miccdssippi  and  the  Amazon, 

>  The  New  World  owee  its  name  to  Ameiigo  Veqraod,  a  Florentine  gentleman,  who 
aeoompenitd^  in  the  capad^  of  wtnmoDMr,  eereialezpeditionB  lo  the  regions  dieoorered  by 
Colnmbiu.  In  ;ii99.  he  accompanied  the  expedition  commanded  by  Alonso  de  OJeda,  and 
aaeertained  that  the  coast  aboat  the  Odnooo  formed  part  of  the  mainland;  and  in  150T,  he 
pabliflhad  an  aoooont  of  all  his  Toyagea.  Ubim  latter  dicomstaaoe  so  connected  his  name 
with  tiie  New  Woild  that  it  came  to  be  called  America. 

Fire  hundred  yean  before  the  first  diaooTeries  of  Oolnmbos  (1^^)*  ^*  eastern  shofv  of 
Hocth  America  was  Tlsited  by  ScandinaTiaa  naH^tora,  who  ezpkved  the  coast  as  for  as 
Vinland  (New  Bngfamd);  bat  althoogh  the  iMi  was  repeated  again  and  again,  permanent 
MtHementa  were  not  formed  forther  sooth  than  Giesnland.  These  foots  are  narrated  at 
length  in  ttie  ancient  Icdandie  Uteratara  Colnmbas  visited  ledand  in  147T.  bat  he  hai 
atoeaOy.  in  1474.  oonoeived  the  idea  of  reaofains  India  by  a  westward  eonna. 
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including  their  longest  respective  affluents,  viz.,  the  Missouri  and  the 
Ucayali,  are  the  longest  rivers  in  the  world,  each  of  them  measur- 
ing about  4000  miles,  which  is  nearly  a  thousand  more  than  the 
Nile  and  Yang-tse-kiang,  the  largest  rivers  of  the  Old  World.  The 
American  plains  are  of  corresponding  magnitude,  for  the  watersheds 
of  all  the  great  rivers  draining  the  interior,  are,  as  in  Russia,  only 
gentle  undulations  of  the  surface,  and  the  plains  consequently  extend 
throughout  the  entire  length  of  the  continent  The  lakes  of 
Canada  are  inland  seas.  Lake  Superior,  the  largest  of  them,  though 
not  the  largest  inland  sea,  for  it  yields  in  extent  to  the  Caspian 
and  the  Sea  of  Aral,^  is  yet  the  largest  collection  of  fresh  water, 
and  the  five  great  Canadian  lakes  together  are  believed  to  contain 
more  than  half  of  all  the  fresh  water  in  the  world.  The  American 
waterfalls  also  take  precedence  of  all  others.  Those  oi  Niagara, 
between  Lakes  Erie  and  Ontario,  are  divided  into  two  by  Goat 
Island,  the  falls  on  the  side  of  the  United  States,  being  375 
yards  broad,  and  162  feet  deep,  while  those  on  the  Canadian  side 
are  700  yards  broad  and  149  feet  deep.  The  roar  of  this  water- 
fall can  be  heard  at  a  distance  of  fifteen  miles,  and  the  cloud 
formed  by  its  spray  can  be  seen  at  a  distance  of  ninety  mile& 
Scarcely  less  remarkable  are  the  cataracts  of  the  Madeira,  in 
South  America,  near  the  Peruvian  frontier.  There  are  nineteen 
of  them,  and  at  the  eighteenth  the  whole  river,  about  half  a  mile 
wide,  is  poured  over  a  rock  100  feet  high.  For  volume  of  watei, 
this  fall  is  believed  to  be  the  largest  in  the  world,  not  excepting 
Niagara.  The  American  forests,  too,  are  on  a  magnificent  scale. 
The  largest  covers  the  whole  basin  of  the  Amazon  with  its  tribu- 
taries, extending  from  S^  N.  lat  to  IQ**  s.  lat. ;  its  whole  area 
has  been  calculated  as  twelve  times  that  of  Grermany. 

Mountains  and  Rivees. — ^The  great  mountain  backbone  of 
America  is  called  the  Andes  in  South  America,  the  Cordilleras  in 
Mexico,  the  Eocky  Mountains  in  the  United  States,  and  the 
Chippewayan  range  in  the  north-west  territOTy.  The  great 
American  rivers  rank  as  follows  : — 

1  The  area  of  ih«  Caapian  b  flT«  timet,  and  the  area  of  Iha  Sea  of  Aral  oearly  double, 
Chat  <rf  I«ake  Siqperior. 
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Ifiasisnppi  with  the  Missouri,  .        .  4000  mihw. 

AoutBon  with  the  Ucayali,         .        •  4000    ... 

La  Plata  with  the  Paragaay,     ,.        .  2300    ... 

St.  LawTBDce  from  Lake  Superior,     .  2000    ... 

Mackenzie, 1900    ... 

Orinoco, 1800    .. 

The  separate  oouise  of  the  Missouri  is  nearly  twice  as  long  aa 
that  of  the  Mississippi,  so  that  the  united  stream  goes  by  the  name 
of  the  smaller  affluent  The  Paraguay  is  in  like  manner  longer 
than  the  Parana,  the  other  great  affluent  of  the  La  Plata. 

Points  of  Resemblance  between  North  and  South 
America. — ^North  and  South  America  strikingly v resemble  each 
other  in  their  general  configuration.  Both  are  pear-shaped,  and 
the  narrow  end  of  the  pear  points  southwards  in  each  :  in  both, 
the  principal  mountains  are  distributed  according  to  the  Scandi- 
navian model ;  the  St.  Lawrence  and  Mississippi,  in  North 
America,  correspond  in  direction  to  the  Amazon  and  La  Plata  in 
South  America  ;  the  Brazilian  group  of  mountains,  which  separ- 
ates these  in  the  lower  part  of  their  course,  is  represented  by  the 
AUeghonies^  which  separate  those,  and  towards  the  sources  of  the 
rivers  their  basins  are  separated,  in  North  America  and  in  South 
America  alike,  only  by  a  gentle  undulation. 

Capes  and  Islands. — ^Neither  the  promontories  nor*  the 
islands  of  America  are  numerous,  compared  with  the  extent  of  its 
coast  line.  Only  in  two  places  is  the  coast  broken  up  into  a 
countless  multitude  of  both,  as  in  Norway ;  and  both  these  places 
are  on  the  shore  of  the  Pacific,  one  of  them  in  North  America,  be- 
tween N.  lat.  50®  and  N.  lat.  60®,  the  other  in  Patagonia.  To 
the  latter  belongs  Cape  Hom,^  the  southernmost  point  of  the 
continent ;  like  Cape  Clear  in  L*eland  it  is  both  a  cape  and  an 
island.  Terra  del  Fuego  is  the  only  considerable  island  belonging 
to  South  America,  and  it  has  not  one  single  marked  prolongation 
of  land  into  water.  The  most  prominent  peninsulas  in  South 
America  are  those  on  either  side  of  the  Gulf  of  Maracaybo,  in  the 
Caribbean  Sea.  The  prolongations  of  the  land  of  North  America 
into  the  sea  are  remarkable  far  the  various  directions  in  which  they 

>  S«e  p.  las.    Boom, 
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point  The  peninsulas  of  California  and  Florida  point  south- 
wards, and  those  of  Yucatan  and  Labrador  northwards ;  whilst 
that  of  Alaska,  giving  name  to  the  territory  purchased  in  1867 
from  Russia  by  the  United  States,  points  south-west,  and 
Nova  Scotia  both  south-west  and  north-east.  The  larger  islands 
of  North  America  are  on  its  eastern  coast;  the  largest  being 
Greenland,  and  the  next  largest,  Newfoundland,  off  the 
(rulf  of  St  Lawrence.  Other  islands  larger  than  Newfound- 
land, though  smaller  than  Greenland,  are  believed  to  lie  in  the 
Arctic  regions ;  but  the  whole  of  their  coast  line  has  not  yet  been 
ascertained.  The  only  other  considerable  islands  belong  to  the 
West  Indies  between  North  and  South  America ;  Cuba  and  St 
Domingo  are  by  £ur  the  largest 

Races. — ^To  account  for  the  population  of  America,  some  have 
supposed  that  the  Old  and  New  Worids  were  once  joined 
together,  where  they  are  now  separated  by  Behring's  Straits. 
This  supposition  is  not  necessary,  since  these  straits  are  frozen 
every  winter,  and  the  Aleutian  Ldands  form,  at  all  seasons,  almost 
a  bridge  between  Asia  and  America.  The  aboriginal  populatioa 
consists  of  Esquimaux  who  occupy  the  northern  regions  of  Ame- 
rica, and  Indians  who  are  scattered  over  all  the  rest  of  the  con- 
tinent The  former  are  short  and  fat,  with  black  eyes  and  hair ; 
they  live  chiefly  by  fishing,  and  all  of  them  speak  one  lan- 
guage, which  is  also  that  of  the  Greenlanders.  On  this  account 
some  think  that  the  Esquimaux  reached  America  from  Europe  ; 
but  their  resemblance  to  the  Kamschadales^  and  other  inhaU- 
tants  of  Northern  Asia,  is  against  this  supposition.  The  Indians 
are  tall  and  erect,  with  hazel  eyes  and  black  hair.  Excepting 
those  of  Mexico  and  Peru,  who  are  half-civilised,  and  were  so 
before  the  conquest  of  America  by  Europeans,^  they  live  chiefly  by 
hunting,  and  they  speak  hundreds  of  languages,  which  are  agsun 
subdivided  into  thousands  of  dialects.  They  resemble  the  Tartars 
of  Asia  more  than  any  other  known  tribe  of  men.  The  aboriginal 
tribes,  however,  scarcely  constitute  one-sixth  of  the  actual  popular 

1  Th«  dTiUaatkm  of  tii«  K«xleM»  and  Twwiam  it  iMBMkabto  for  baviag  i«Mb«d  4te 
•griealtontl  stage  without  pawiiig  thxongli  th«  paatomL  H&Tiag  no  domestic  qnadnqwd^ 
tta^  did  not  know  the  t»lae  of  milk.  Betldee  agrtoaltore^  thiU  bad  many  of  the  weftal 
arts,  laiss  cities  and  temples^  and  good  roadik 
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tion.  Tlie  European  settlers  in  North  America  have  been  prin- 
cipally Britisli ;  those  in  South  America,  Spaniards  and  Portu- 
guese :  millions  of  negroes  have  been  imported  as  slaves  into 
both,  and  mixed  races  have  arisen  amounting  to  millions  more. 
The  English-speaking  population  constitutes  more  than  one-fourth, 
and  the  SpankQi-speaking  more  than  one-third  of  the  whole. 

QUESTIONS  ON  THE  MAP  OF  AMESICA. 

1.  Name  the  straits  separating  the  Old  and  New  Worlds,  where  these 
come  nearest  each  other.  2.  What  struts  separate  Greenland  and  Terra 
del  Fae^o  respectiyely  from  the  American  continent?  3.  What  island 
groups  he  scattered  between  Asia  and  America,  and  between  North  and 
Doutn  America,  naming  the  largest  two  of  the  latter  group  ?  4.  Between 
what  gulf  and  bay  is  the  peninsula  of  Labrador  situated  ?  5.  What  two 
peninsulas  almost  enclose  the  Gulf  of  Mexico,  and  what  large  island  divides 
its  mouth  into  two  ?  6.  What  two  peninsulas  of  North  America  are  in  very 
nearly  the  same  ktitude  ?  7.  Name  the  three  great  river-basins  which  con- 
stitute South  America  east  of  the  Andes.  8.  Name  the  four  largest  riven 
of  the  American  continent,  and  state  the  directions  in  which  they  severally 
flow,  so  as  to  show  a  certain  parallelism  between  the  river-systems  of  North 
and  South  America.  9.  Describe  the  straits  and  channels  that  form  the  north* 
west  passage.    10.  Name  the  lands  lying  to  the  north  and  to  the  south  of  it. 
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Population,  upwards  of  Fifty  Millioiit. 

FouBPOLD  Division. — ^The  whole  of  North  America  is  divided 
by  the  Rocky  Mountains  with  their  continuations,  the  Pacific 
Alps,  and  the  Appalachian  chain,  into  four  distinct  regions,  two 
inland,  and  two  maritime. 

Mountains. — ^The  Rocky  Mountains  stand  upon  a  swell  of  the 
earth's  crust,  which  is  itself  upwards  of  5000  feet  high.  They 
consist  generally  of  two,  sometimes  of  three  principal  ridges  ;  and 
these  often  lap  by  each  other,  so  as  to  leave  deep  passes,  through 
which  roads  and  railways  may  yet  be  constructed.  The  highest 
of  the  Rocky  Mountains  proper,  are  the  Wind  River  Mountains, 
north  of  the  river  Platte;  to  them  belongs  Fremont's  Peak, 
13,500  feet  high.     The  Ohippewayan  grange,  in  the  north-western 
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territoiy,  contains  Btill  higher  Bommits,  as  Mount  Hooker,  15,500 
feet,  near  the  Bource  of  the  Saskatchewan ;  and  farther  north, 
Mount  Brown,  16,000  feet  high,  at  the  source  of  the  Athabasca. 
The  highest  summit  of  all  is  in  the  Cordilleras,  or  Mexican  con- 
tinuation of  the  Rocky  Mountains,  viz.,  Popocatepetl,  an  active 
volcano  18,000  feet  high,  and  covered  with  perpetual  snow. 
From  the  Mexican  frontier  to  Lake  Nicaragua,  volcanoes  are 
numerous  ;  the  highest  is  Agua,  nearly  15,000  feet  high.  The 
Pacific  Alps  run  even  nearer  the  coast  than  do  the  Andes  in 
South  America  ;  their  loftiest  summit  is  on  the  borders  of  British 
America  and  the  United  States  territory  of  Alaska,  Mount  St. 
Elias,  a  V  ol  cano  18,000  feet  high.  The  Appalachian  chain,  called 
also  the  Alleghanies,  is  wholly  contained  within  the  United  States, 
and  measures  1500  miles  in  length  by  150  miles  in  breadth. 

Great  Central  Plain. — ^The  most  important  of  the  four 
divisions  into  which  North  America  is  divided  by  these  moun- 
tains, \a  the  larger  of  the  inland  regions,  the  great  plain  which  ex- 
tends from  the  Gulf  of  Mexico  to  the  Arctic  Ocean.  It  oonsista 
of  four  basins,  two  of  them  belonging  to  rivers,  viz.,  the  Mississippi, 
and  the  St.  Lawrence ;  and  two  of  them  sloping  towards  seas, 
viz.,  Hudson's  Bay  and  the  Arctic  Ocean.  Almost  the  whole  of 
this  inmicnse  area  is  less  than  1000  feet  above  the  level  of  the 
sea ;  and  it  does  not  contain  a  single  watershed  higher  than  1500 
feet.  So  gentle  is  the  flow  of  the  Mississippi,  that,  at  its  junction 
with  the  Missouri,  700  miles  from  the  sea,  the  surface  is  only 
388  feet  above  the  ocean  ;  and,  at  the  falls  of  St.  Anthony,  1150 
miles  from  the  sea,  the  surface  is  only  856  feet  above  the  ocean. 
The  watershed  between  the  Mississippi  and  the  St.  Lawrence  is  so 
low,  that  there  is  a  permanent  channel,  through  a  swamp  south- west 
of  Chicago,  between  Lake  Michigan  and  the  Illinois,  a  tribntary 
of  the  Mississippi  Occasional  inosculations  occur  elsewhere  be- 
tween tributaries  of  the  MLssisaippi  and  the  St.  Lawrence ;  and  this 
phenomenon  is  quite  common  after  rain  in  that  portion  of  British 
America  which  lies  between  the  Chippewayan  range  and  Hudson's 
Bay.  The  Saskatchewan,  which,  with  its  oontinaation,  called 
Nelson,  is  the  largest  river  falling  into  Hudson's  Bay,  is  separated 
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in  one  place  from  Churchill  River  by  only  a  few  feet  of  eleva- 
tion.; and  the  watershed  is  not  much  higher  between  it  and 
certain  tributaries  of  the  St.  Lawrence  and  Mississippi.  Those 
places  where  two  streams  so  nearly  meet  that  a  barge  can  be 
dragged  from  the  one  to  the  other,  are  called  portages.  The 
summit  of  drainage  in  North  America  is  about  55**  n.  lat. ;  for 
there  the  four  longest  rivers,^  viz.,  the  Missouri  branch  of  the 
Mississippi,  the  Mackenzie,  Saskatchewan,  and  Columbia  rivers, 
take  their  rise.  The  sources  of  the  Saskatchewan  and  Mac- 
kenzie rivers  are  respectively  only  14  yards,  and  200  yards, 
from  that  of  Columbia  River. 

Lesser  Inland  Region. — ^The  lesser  inland  region,  situated 
between  the  Rocky  Mountains  and  the  Pacific  Alps,  consists 
of  an  elevated  desert,  flanked  on  the  south  by  the  basin  of  the 
Rio  Colorado,  and  on  the  north  by  the  basins  of  the  rivers 
Columbia  and  Fraser.  The  central  desert  is  a  rainless  region, 
about  5000  feet  above  the  ocean-level.  What  streams  it  has 
flow  into  salt  marshes  or  lakes,  the  largest  of  which  last  is  Great 
Salt  Lake,  measuring  seventy-five  miles  by  thirty  miles  no- 
where more  than  33  feet  deep,  with  an  average  depth  of  only  8 
feet,  and  studded  with  islands,  some  of  which  rise  upwards  of 
3000  feet  above  the  level  of  the  lake ;  its  waters  contain  twenty 
per  cent,  of  common  salt,  and  two  per  cent,  of  other  salts. -^ 
The  basin  of  Rio  Colorado  is  semi-desert ;  and  one  arid  tract  is 
depressed  300  feet  below  the  level  of  the  sea  (p.  16).  The  basins 
of  the  Columbia  and  Fraser  rivers  are  rugged,  but  less  sterile. 

Maritime  Regions. — The  maritime  region  between  the  Pacific 
Alps  and  the  Ocean  is  quite  insignificant  compared  with  that 
which  lies  between  the  Appalachian  range  and  the  Atlantic.  This 
latter  is  wholly  contained  within  the  United  States. 

Climate. — In  respect  of  climate,  the  eastern  and  western 
coasts  of  America  correspond  respectively  to  the  eastern  and 
western  coast  of  the  Old  World.  The  eastern  coast  of  America, 
which  we  know  best,  has  not  the  temperature  of  western  Europe, 

1  The  St.  Lawrence  ranks  second  among  the  rivers  of  North  America  (p.  337)  only 
irhen  the  lakes  are  included  in  its  coarse.  *  See  p.  129,  Note  1. 
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but  that  of  eastesn  Asia,  t.e.,  of  Siberia  and  Cbiua,  which  is 
about  10^  lower  in  winter,  and  about  lO"*  higher  in  summer 
than  that  of  western  Europe.  The  mean  temperature  of  New 
York  is  found  as  far  north  as  5V  on  the  Pacific.  In  general, 
there  is  both  less  heat  and  more  moisture  in  North  America 
than  in  the  Old  World.  The  principal  causes  of  this  peculiarity 
are  believed  to  be  the  greater  extent  of  land  in  the  Arctic 
regions  of  America ;  the  immense  expanse  of  water  occupying 
in  America  the  latitude  of  the  Sahara  or  great  desert  of  Africa ; 
the  forests  of  the  equatorial  regions  in  America  scarcely 
penetrable  by  the  sun's  rays ;  ^  the  snow-clad  mountains  which 
traverse  the  entire  length  of  the  New  World ;  the  trade  winds 
which,  passing  over  the  whole  breadth  of  the  Atlantic,  are 
considerably  cooled  before  reaching  the  American  coast;  and 
cold  sea-currents  from  the  Antarctic  regions.  The  Arctic  cur- 
rent, setting  south  along  both  sides  of  Greenland,  and  running 
close  to  the  American  coast,  lowers  the  temperature  of  this 
continent  as  remarkably  as  the  Gulf  Streaq;^  raises  that  of 
Europe.  To  tljese  permanent  causes  must  be  added  the 
uncultivated  condition  of  the  surface,  which  is  a  temporary 
cause,  and  one  that  has  already  undergone  considerable  diminu- 
tion. The  temperature  of  Boston  is  said  to  have  improved  by 
12"*;  and  it  is  certain,  that  the  Hudson  and  Delaware  rivers, 
which  used  to  be  frozen  over  in  the  end  of  November,  are  not 
now  frozen  over  till  January.  One  of  the  most  remarkable 
points  in  the  climate  of  North  America,  is  the  deflection  of  the 
isothermal  line.  The  same  average  temperature  prevails  from 
the  Atlantic  to  the  97th  meridian  ;  but  the  isothermal  line  then 
turns  northwards,  and  rises  so  high,  that  on  the  Mackenzie 
River,  in  lat.  60'',  there  is  as  good  a  chance  for  wheat  as  in 
Canada,  lat.  45*.  This  peculiarity  is  due  to  the  lowness  of  the 
watershed  between  the  basin  of  the  Mississippi  and  that  of 
Mackenzie  River.  If  high  mountains  had  intervened,  the  great 
summer  heat  of  the  former  could  have  exerted  but  little  in^ 
fluence  on  the  latter. 

>  Cleared  groand  exposed  to  the  ann  aeqniieB,  eren  to  the  depth  of  a  foot,  a  heat  10* 
beyond  that  of  land  stUl  coTered  with  wood. 
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GREENLAND;  OR,  DANISH  AMERICA. 
Population,  Ten  Thousand. 
Greenland  is  believed  to  be  a  cluster  of  islands  joined  to- 
gether by  ice,  which  is  said  to  be  on  the  increase.  The  extremes 
of  temperature  are  great  at  opposite  seasons.  Snow  falls  before 
January,  but  with  that  month  the  sea,  if  calm,  begins  to  freeze ; 
the  freezing  process  is  accompanied  by  a  fog,  which  is  supposed 
to  consist  of  minute  particles  of  ice,  just  as  snK)ke  consists  of 
minute  particles  of  coal,  and  in  a  few  hours  the  ice  is  an  inch 
thick.  In  July  again,  the  thermometer  stands  at  84*"  even  in 
the  shade,  and  musquitoes  abound.  The  natives  have  been 
converted  to  Christianity  by  Moravian  missionaries.  They  are 
short  and  fat,  living  chiefly  on  seals,  and  clothed  in  skins. 
Their  summer-houses  are  tents  made  of  the  dog-fish's  smooth 
skin ;  their  winter  ones  are  holes  in  the  ground,  covered  with 
roofs  of  turf,  which  ]ust  rise  above  the  surface. 
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Population  nearly  Four  Millions. 

Political  Divisions.     These  are : — 

Dominion  of  Canada,  comprising  four  provinoes,  viz. : —        Population. 
Quebec,  late  Lower  Canada,  or  Canada  East,     1,200,000 
Ontario,  late  Upper  Canada,  or  Canada  West,    1,300,000 
New  Brunswick,  ....     250,000 

Nova  Scotia,  including  Cape  Breton  Island,         330,000 


Prince  Edward's  Island, 

Newfoundland,    . 

Hudson's  Bay  Company  Territories, 

British  Columbia, 

Stickeen, 


3,080,000 

80,000 

120,000 

100,000 

90,000 

10,000 

3,680,000 


The  confederation  of  provinces  .called  Dominion  of  Canada 
was  maugurated  in  1867.  The  constitution  consists  of  a 
Governor,  appointed  by  the  Crown ;  a  Legislative  Council,  or 
Upper  House,  the  members  of  which  are  named  for  life  by 
the  Crown;  and  a  House  of  Assemblj,  or  Lower  House,  the 
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members  of  which  are  chosen  by  the  people  of  the  respective 
provinces.  The  seat  of  government  is  Ottawa  in  Canada  West, 
on  a  river  of  the  same  name,  which  divides  the  one  Canada 
from  the  otlier.  For  local  purposes,  each  province  retains  its 
own  assembly.  To  cement  this  confederation,  an  Intercolonial 
Railway  is  to  be  constructed,  running  from  Halifax  in  Nova 
Scotia,  by  St  John  in  New  Brunswick,  to  the  Grand  Trunk 
Railway  at  Riviere  du  Loup,  Lower  Canada.  Prince  Edward's 
Island  and  Newfoundland  refuse  as  yet  to  join  the  confederated 
provinces. 

G»?:neral  Description. — The  British  possessions  extend  over 
all  of  the  continent  lying  north  of  the  United  States  proper, 
excepting  the  north-western  corner,  which  the  United  -States 
purchased  from  Russia  in  1867.  Of  this  immense  territory, 
which  is  as  large  as  that  of  the  United  States,  only  a  small 
portion  is  settled  or  capable  of  being  settled,  one-half  of  it 
being  within  the  region  of  perpetual  frost  and  snow.  Except 
in  the  interior,  and  on  the  west  coast,  where  the  isothermal 
Jine  deflects  northward  (p.  342),  there  is  scarcely  a  tree  to  be 
seen.  North  of  the  60th  parallel  the  ground  is  frozen  through- 
out almost  the  whole  year.  The  shores  of  the  great  lakes,  and 
of  the  river  and  gulf  of  St.  Lawrence,  contain  the  whole  popula- 
tion, except  about  100,000,  who  are  scattered  over  the  immense 
territory  of  the  Hudson's  Bay  Company. 

Basin  of  the  St.  Lawrence. — The  Canadian  lakes  and  the 
St.  Lawrence  are  remarkable  for  the  smallness  of  the  area  which 
they  drain.  They  occupy  the  hollow  of  a  natural  embankment 
running  east  and  west,  which  is  the  watershed  between  the  rivers 
of  the  United  States,  and  those  flowing  into  Hudson's  Bay.  How 
near  the  Illinois  flows  to  Lake  Michigan  has  been  already  (p.  340) 
pointed  out ;  and  the  source  of  Connecticut  river  is  not  far  from 
the  southern  bank  of  the  St.  Lawrence.  The  tributaries  on  the 
northern  banks  of  the  St.  Lawrence  are  also  necessarily  small, 
because  James's  Bay,  the  southern  part  of  Hudson's  Bay,  is  at 
no  great  distance,  and  divides  with  the  great  lakes  and  the  St. 
Lawrence  the  drainage  of  the  intermediate  land.    The  chief  tribu- 
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taries  of  the  St.  Lawrence,  on  the  northern  bank,  are  the  Ottawa, 
the  St.  Mauiice,  and  the  Saguenay.  Of  those  on  the  southern 
bank  the  most  remarkable  flows  from  Lake  Champlain,  and  is 
variously  called  Chambly,  Richelieu,  and  Sorelle ;  it  becomes 
smaller  and  smaller  as  it  approaches  the  St.  Lawrence,  and 
looks,  therefore,  like  a  prolongation  of  the  lake  itself.  How  very 
slight  is  the  elevation  of  the  St.  Lawrence  may  be  understood 
from  the  fact,  that  the  surface  of  the  Canadian  lakes  is  only 
about  600  feet  above  the  sea-level. 

Climate  of  the  St.  Lawrence  Basin. — The  basin  of  the 
St.  Lawrence  is  in  the  same  latitude  with  France;  but  the 
climate  is  very  different.  There  are  only  two  seasons,  summer 
and  winter,  terminating  respectively  in  October  and  April.  The 
snow  falls  in  November;  after  that  the  sky  is  unclouded,  and 
the  only  means  of  conveyance  in  town  or  country  is  the  sledge. 
From  the  beginning  of  December  to  the  middle  of  April,  ice  in- 
terrupts the  navigation  of  the  St.  Lawrence  :  above  Quebec,  the 
river  is  frozen  over,  except  at  the  Falls  of  Niagara  and  the  rapids; 
below  Quebec,  it  is  encumbered  with  floating  ice.  The  small 
lake,  St.  Clair,  between  lakes  Huron  and  Erie,  is  completely  frozen 
over  every  year;  the  ice  extends  many  miles  into  the  greater 
lakes,  but  the  central  area  is  never  frozen  over.  Metal  is  found 
to  be  the  only  roofing  that  can  resist  the  cold  of  winter.  The 
heat  of  summer  is  correspondingly  great.  This  distribution  of 
the  seasons  crowds  out-door  farm- work  into  one-half  of  the  year, 
and  renders  all  those  processes  of  British  fanning,  which  presup- 
pose an  open  winter,  impossible. 

Navigation  op  the  St.  Lawrence  and  the  Canadian 
Lakes. — The  St.  Lawrence  and  the  Canadian  lakes  form,  during 
half  the  year,  a  great  highway  of  commerce.  Ship  canals  have 
been  constructed  wherever  there  are  falls  or  rapids,  the  most 
important  being  the  Welland  canal  connecting  Lakes  Erie  and 
Ontario,  between  which  lie  the  Falls  of  Niagara,  so  that  not 
only  the  interior  of  Canada,  but  also  the  western  states  of 
the  Union  can  be  reached  from  the  ocean  without  breaking 
bulk.     This  uuinterupted  waterway  is  of  especial  importance 
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to  the  export  trade,  because  the  raw  produce  of  the  country, 
grain  and  timber,  would  not  bear  the  cost  of  land-carriage. 
Steamers  ply  regularly  from  Quebec  to  Chicago  in  Illinois, making 
the  distance  of  1600  miles  in  ten  days.  The  great  Canadian 
lakes  are  subject  to  storms  precisely  similar  to  those  which  occur 
at  sea,  and  the  waves  break  as  violently  as  on  the  ocean-shore. 
Lake  Huron  is  a  remarkable  focus  of  electrical  action,  thunder 
being  almost  incessant  in  one  of  its  bays.  It  receives  the  out- 
flow of  Lake  Superior  by  a  very  rapid  current,  called  St  Mary's 
Leap.  The  worst  part  of  the  voyage  between  western  Europe 
and  Canada  is  in  sailing  by  the  the  island  of  Anticosti,  in  the 
Gulf  of  St  Lawrence.  Snow-storms,  shoals,  and  the  total  want 
of  harbours  or  even  bays  along  the  coasts  of  that  island,  have 
been  the  cause  of  many  a  shipwreck.  .  It  is  altogether  a  dismal 
place ;  the  interior  is  flat,  and  the  climate  so  severe,  that  no 
kind  of  grain  can  grow,  and  even  the  fir-trees  are  stunted. 

I.— PROVINCES  FORMiNO  THE  DOMINION  of  CANADA. 

1.  THE  CANADAS. 

Area,  four  and  a-half  times  larger  than  Great  Britain. 

Population,  Two  and  a-half  Millions,  nearly  equal  to  that  of  Scotland. 

Upper  and  Lower. — Canada  is  cQvided  by  the  river  Ottawa 
into  Canada  West  or  Upper  Canada,  and  Canada  East  or  Lower 
Canada.  The  latter  comprises  both  banks  of  the  St.  Lawrence, 
the  boundary  with  the  United  States  having  been  determined  by 
the  summit-level  of  the  watershed  between  the  rivers  of  New 
England  and  the  tributaries  of  the  St.  Lawrence.  In  one  part 
this  boundary  is  marked,  for  300  miles,  by  a  cutting  thirty  feet 
wide  through  the  forests,  an  iron  pillar,  standing  four  feet  out  of 
the  ground  and  painted  white,  being  placed  at  the  end  of  every 
mile.^  Canada  West  lies  wholly  on  the  northern  shore  of  the 
Great  Lakes.  That  portion  of  it  which  lies  between  Lakes  Huron  - 
and  Erie  is  the  most  fertile  district  in  British  America,  and  has 
been  farther  enriched  of  late  by  the  discovery  of  petroleum 
near  Wyoming,  a  station  on  the  Great  Western  of  Canada  Rail- 
way.    There  are  now  hundreds  of  wells  there,  about  50  feet 

1  See  p.  117,  Note  1. 
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deep,  with  an  additional  bore  of  similar  depth  through  the  solid 
rock,  yielding  each  about  600  gallons  of  petroleum  a-day, 
at  less  cost  than  one  penny  a-gallon.  Canada  East  is  more 
mountainous  and  less  fertile,  and  has  a  colder  climate.  Having 
been  originally  a  French  colony,  the  majority  of  its  inhabitants 
still  speak  French,  and  profess  the  Roman-catholic  religion; 
they  are  a  kind  and  warm-hearted  people,  but  slow  to  adopt 
improvements.  Canada  West  is  occupied  chiefly  by  settlers 
from  the  British  Islands ;  and  though  settled  later  than  Canada 
East,  it  is  already  rather  more  populous,  and  is  making  more 
rapid  progress.  Four-fifths  of  the  whole  population  of  British 
America  belong  to  the  Canadas. 

Towns. — ^The  two  chief  towns  of  Canada  East,  Montreal  and 
Quebecj  are  still  the  largest  The  former  has  a  population  some- 
what above,  and  the  latter  a  population  somewhat  below  70,000 ; 
both  are  seats  of  commerce.  Montreal  is  situated  on  an  island 
of  the  same  name,  the  largest  in  the  river ;  and  in  respect  of 
beggars  has  been  called  the  Naples  of  America.  The  tubular 
bridge  here,  carrying  the  Grand  Trunk  Railway  over  the  St 
Lawrence,  is  the  largest  in  the  world,  being  about  li  mile  in 
length,  whereas  the  Britannia  Bridge  over  the  Menai  Straits 
is  not  much  above  a  third  of  a  mile  in  length  (p.  66).  Quebec 
is  situated  on  the  northern  bank  of  the  mainland,  and  is  strongly 
fortified:  eight  miles  from  it  are  tSe  Falls  of  Montmorency. 
Immediately  below  it  is  the  island  of  Orleans,  second  only  to 
that  of  Montreal  in  size.  The  tide  ascends  above  Quebec,  but 
never  reaches  Montreal.  The  chief  towns  of  Canada  West, 
Toronto,  Hamilton^  and  Kingston,  are  all  on  the  shore  of  Lake 
Ontario :  the  last  is  a  naval  arsenal  of  Great  Britain.  Politically, 
the  most  important  city  is  Ottawa,  now  the  seat  of  government ' 
for  the  Dominion  of  Canada,  situated  on  the  western  bank  of 
Ottawa  river,  which  joins  the  St.  Lawrence  at  Montreal,  and 
the  scenery  of  which  from  Montreal  up  to  Ottawa  is  said  to 
surpass  that  of  the  Rhine,  minits  the  castles.  At  the  west  end 
of  Ottawa  itself  are  the  Chaudi^re  Falls,  while  at  its  north-east 
end  are  two  cataracts  by  which  the  Rideau  tumbles  into  the 
Ottawa.  The  immense  water-power  at  Ottawa  is  chiefly 
employed  in  sawmills. 
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2.  NEW  BRUNSWICK. 
Area,  smaller  than  that  of  Scotknd.  Popalatioii,  250,000. 
The  pines  of  this  province  are  the  largest  in  British  America, 
and  supply  many  masts  to  the  British  navy.  At  the  mouth  of 
St.  John's  River  is  the  town  of  St.  John,  the  largest  in  the  pro- 
vince, and  the  centre  of  its  trade.  Nearly  100  miles  up  the  same 
river  is  Fredericton^  the  capital.  Lumbering,  i.e.,  the  sawing 
of  timber  into  joists,  staves,  etc ,  and  shipbuilding,  are  so  much 
the  chief  occupations,  that  grain  requires  to  be  imported. 

8.  NOVA  SCOTIA  AND  CAPE  flRETON  ISLAND. 

Area,  2  J  times  that  of  Wales.  PopiUation,  330,000. 
These,  separated  from  one  another  by  the  Gut  of  Canso,form  but 
one  province,of  which /faZ//aa  is  the  capital, pop.  upwards  of  25,000. 
The  country  tirdlind  Halifax  is  rocky  and  unfit  for  cultivation;  but 
its  harbour  is  the  finest  on  the  eastern  shore  of  North  America, 
and  is  the  principal  naval  station  of  Great  Britain  on  the  other 
side  of  the  Atlantic.  It  is  nearer  the  British  Isles  than  any 
other  harbour  on  the  American  mainland,  the  distance  between 
it  anS  Gal  way  being  only  1800  miles,  a  voyage  of  six  days. 
Halifax  will  derive  new  importance  from  the  railway  which  is 
to  connect  it  with  Quebec,  and  by  which  the  tedious  navigation 
of  the  Gulf  of  St.  Lawrence  will  be  avoided.  Lovusburg^  in 
Cape  Breton  Island,  is  remarkable  as  being  a  modem  American 
town  already  in  ruins,  and  mossgrown.  It  flourished  under  the 
French,  but  was  destroyed,  when  finally  taken  from  them  by 
the  British,  in  1758 :  a  few  fishermen  are  now  its  only  inhabitants. 
Both  Nova  Scotia  and  Cape  Breton  Island  are  rich  in  minerals, 
and  coal  is  shipped  to  New  England.^ 

II.— PRINCE  EDWARD'S  ISLAND. 

Area,  about  one-third  that  of  Wales.    Population,  80,000. 

This  island  presents  a  complete  contrast  to  that  of  Anticoati 

(p.  346),  due  north  of  it.     Its  shores  are  so  indented  by  inlets 

of  the  sea  that  no  part  of  the  interior  is  more  than  eight  miles 

*  Co!il  ia  alio  found  in  Newfoundland  and  New  Brunswick ;  and  geologlata  asaert  that 
ibeae  terrltoriea  formed  anciently  bat  one  eoal-field. 
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from  the  coast ;  its  climate,  from  June  to  the  end  of  September, 
resembles  that  of  southern  England ;  its  soil  is  very  fertile,  and 
its  field  and  garden  produce  is  as  varied  as  that  of  Great  Britain. 
Being  quite  out  of  the  Gulf  Stream,  it  is  free  from  the  fogs 
which  cover  the  shores  of  Nova  Scotia  and  Newfoundland. 
More  than  half  of  the  settlers  are  Scotch.  Agriculture  is  their 
chief  business.  The  capital,  Charlottetown,  is  the  largest  in  the 
island,  pop.  about  5000. 

III.— NEWFOUNDLAND. 
Area,  about  the  same  as  that  of  England.  Population,  120,000. 
Chief  town,  St.  John's,  pop.  about  27,000.  The  interior  is 
mountainous.  All  the  settlements  are  on  the  coast,  which  pre- 
sents a  succession  of  harbours ;  in  one  of  them.  Heart's  Content 
Bay,  is  the  American  terminus  of  the  Atlantic  cables  from 
Valentia  Island,  Ireland.  All  the  inhabitants  are  engaged  in 
the  fisheries,  which  comprise  cod,  salmon,  herring,  and  mackerel. 
The  cod  fishery  is  the  most  extensive  in  the  world.  The  fishing 
banks  are  indicated  by  penguins,  which  are  never  seen  off  them. 
The  Gulf  Stream  is  the  cause  both  of  the  abundance  offish 
on  the  Newfoundland  banks,  which  extend  for  600  miles  along 
the  south-east  coast,  with  a  breadth  of  200  miles,  and  of  the 
fogs  which  rise  from  them.  The  higher  temperature  of  the 
Gulf  Stream  attracts  the  fish,  and  the  fogs  arise  from  its  meeting 
with  a  cold  stream  from  the  Polar  Sea.  Labrador  coast  is  under 
the  jurisdiction  of  Newfoundland.  Off  the  south  coast  of  New- 
foundland are  two  islands  belonging  to  France,  viz.,  St  Pierre 
and  Miquelouj  valuable  as  fishing  stations. 

IV.— British  Columbia. 

Population,  100,000. 
British  Columbia  was  detached  from  the  Hudson's  Bay 
Company  Territories  in  1858.  In  1856,  gold  was  discovered 
on  the  banks  of  Eraser  River,  which  falls  into  the  Gulf  of 
Georgia,  between  Vancouver's  Island  and  the  mainland ;  and  so 
great  an  immigration  of  diggers,  especially  from  California,  set 
in,  that  a  separate  local  government  became  necessary.  Capi- 
tal, New  Westminster^  near  the  mouth  of  Eraser  River.    Van- 
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couver's  Island,  the  largest  in  the  Pacific  belonging  to  British 
North  America,  capital,  Victoria^  was  incorporated  with  British 
Columbia  in  1866.  It  contains  coal,  and  enjoys  a  climate 
similar  to  that  of  the  British  Islands. 

Stickcen,  so  called  from  a  river  which  traverses  it,  lies  be- 
tween the  Rocky  Mountains  and  Alaska,  and  has  no  port. 
The  discoveiy  of  gold  has  attracted  a  population  of  diggers. 

v.— HUDSON'S  BAY  COMPANY  TERRITORIES. 
Area,  more  than  half  the  size  of  Europe.  Population,  100,000. 
Extent. — These  territories  comprise  all  of  British  North 
America  not  included  in  the  preceding  divisions.  The  bay, 
which  gives  name  to  the  Company,  was  discovered  by  Hudson 
in  1610;  on  his  voyage  home,  his  men  mutinied  in  Hudson 
Strait,  because  of  insufficient  rations,  and  sent  Hudson,  with 
eight  others,  adrift  in  a  boat ;  they  were  never  heard  of  more. 
The  many  attempts  to  discover  a  north-west  passage  have  le<l 
to  the  thorough  exploration  of  the  northern  shores  of  the  Ameri- 
can continent ;  the  position  of  the  magnetic  pole,  in  the  penin- 
sula of  Boothia  Felix,  has  been  fixed ;  and  the  uselessness  for 
mercantile  purposes  of  all  the  channels  by  which  it  is  just  pos* 
Bible  to  navigate  a  ship  from  sea  to  sea  finally  ascertained. 

Surface. — Most  of  the  surface  is  a  marshy  fiat,  in  which  the 
waters  hesitate,  as  in  Holland,  which  way  to  flow.  Lake  Atha- 
basca, which  is  so  shallow  that  it  threatens  to  become  a  marsh, 
communicates  with  Hudson's  Bay  by  Churchill  River,  and  also 
with  the  Arctic  Ocean  by  Great  Bear  Lake,  Great  Slave  Lake, 
and  Mackenzie  River,  the  only  river  in  British  North  America 
which  competes  with  the  St.  Lawrence  in  size.  After  a  course 
of  nearly  2000  miles,  the  Mackenzie  River  forms  a  delta,  with 
forty  miles  of  coast,  in  the  Arctic  Ocean.  Between  Lake 
Winnipeg  and  Minnesota  is  the  Red  River  Settlement,  where 
the  farmers  are  wealthy  in  flocks,  and  herds,  and  grain.  From 
that  settlement  westwards  to  the  Rocky  Mountains,  along  the 
rivers  Assiniboine  and  Saskatchewan,  lie  sixty  million  acres  of 
fertile  land  inviting  occupation. 

Trade. — ^Fishing  and  catching  seals,  hnntmg  buffaloes  and 
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deer,  and  collecting  furs,  are  the  sole  en)plo3anent8  of  the  native 
Indians  and  Esquimaux.  The  Company  has  established  nearly 
140  trading-posts,  hundreds  of  miles  apart,  where  strong  drink, 
warlike  instruments,  beads,  and  other  trinkets,  are  given  in 
exchange  for  furs  and  skins.  The  chief  of  these  posts  are.  Fort 
Garry  at  the  bottom  of  Lake  Winnipeg,  York  Factory  on  the 
western  shore  of  Hudson's  Bay,  and  Moose  Fort  at  the  southern 
extremity  of  James'  Bay.  The  principal  route  from  Hudson's 
Bay  to  the  St.  Lawrence  runs  along  the  Moose  River  and  the 
Ottawa,  certain  affluents  of  the  former  being  very  near  the  source 
of  the  latter.  The  Hudson's  Bay  Company,  besides  prosecuting 
the  fur  trade  as  before,  is  now  bent  on  facilitating  colonization, 
and  promoting  communication  between  British  Columbia  and 
Canada  across  the  continent. 

QUESTIONS  ON  THE  MAP  OF  BRITISH  NORTH  AMERICA. 

1.  Name  the  fire  great  Canadian  lakes  from  west  to  east  2.  Between 
which  two  of  them  respectively  are  the  Falls  of  Niagara,  Lake  St.  Clair, 
and  St.  Mary's  Leap  ?  3.  Name  the  bay  between  New  Branswick  and 
Nova  Scotia,  also  the  strait  separating  Newfoundland  and  Labrador.  4. 
Name  the  most  southerly  point  of  Nova  Scotia,  the  most  easterly  point  of 
Newfoundland,  and  the  two  capes  in  which  the  coast  of  Labraaor  termi- 
nates. 5.  Name  the  island  in  the  mouth  of  the  river  St  Lawrence,  and 
the  still  larger  one  in  the  month  of  Hudson's  Bay.  6.  Name  the  largest 
island  of  British  America  on  the  shore  of  the  Pacific  7.  Name  the  four 
proTinoes  constituting  the  Dominion  of  Canada. 
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Area,  larger  than  Europe. 
Population,  Thirty-one  and  a  half  Millions. 
Political  Divisions. — The  United  States  consist  of  forty-six 
divisions:  one  is  the  federal  district  called  Columbia;  thirty- 
six  of  them  are  States  properly  so  called ;  and  ten  of  them  are 
Territories  not  yet  ranked  as  States,  because  their  population 
is  still  below  the  required  minimum.  In  respect  of  settlement, 
the  course  of  the  Mississippi  and  Missouri  is  an  important 
natural  line,  separating  the  whole  area  of  the  United  States 
into  two.  All  the  divisions  east  of  that  line  are  States,  whereas 
west  of  it  are  all  the  Territories.  The  following  classification 
is  the  one  received  in  the  United  States  themselves : — 
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UNITED  STATES, 


•Columbia,^ 


Maine,  .     .     .     . 
New  Hampshire,. 
Vermont,  .     .     , 
Massachusetts, 
Rhode  Island, 

Connecticut,   . 


New  York,     . 

New  Jersey,  . 

Pennsylvania, 

•Delaware,  .     . 


•Maryland, .     . 
•Virginia,     .     . 
•North  Carolina, 
•South  Carolina, 

^Georgia,     .     . 

•Florida,  . 
•Alabama,  • 
•Mississippi, 
•Louisiana,  . 
•Texas,  .     . 


Federal  District. 
Washington,  on  the  Potomac 

Eastern  States,  6. 
Augusta,  on  the  Kennebec. 
Concord,  on  the  Merrimae. 
Montpelier,  on  the  Connecticut  Canal. 
.  Boston,  on  Massachusetts  Bay. 
.  Providence,  on  tho  Providence;  Newport,  on 

the  Atlantic.^ 
.  New  Haven,  on  Long  Island  Sound ;  Hart- 
ford, on  the  Connecticut* 

Middle  States,  4. 
.  Albany,  on  the  Hudson. 
.  Trenton,  on  the  Delaware. 
.  Harrisburg,  on  the  Susquehanna. 
.  Dover,  on  Delaware  Bay. 

Southern  States,  10. 
.  Annapolis,  on  the  Severn. 

Richmond,  on  James'  River. 
.  Raleigh,  west  of  the  Neuse. 
.  Columbia,  on  the  Congaree,  tributary  of  the 

Santee. 
.  Milledgeville,  on  the  Oconee,  tributary  of  the 

Altamaha. 
.  Tallahassee,  near  the  Gulf  of  Mexico. 
.  Montgomery,  on  the  Alabama. 
.  Jackson,  on  the  Pearl  River. 
.  New  Orleans,  on  the  Mississippi. 
.  Austin,  on  the  Rio  Colorado. 


1  The  Slave  States,  as  they  stood  in  1800,  before  the  outbreak  of  the  ciril  war,  which 
ended,  in  18fi5,  in  the  abolition  of  slavery,  are  diKtingnished  by  an  asterisl^. 
*  The  State  Legislature  meets  In  these  two  towns  alternately. 
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Western  States,  16. 

•Arkansas,  . 
•Tennessee, 

.     .  Little  Rock,  on  the  Arkansas,  tributary  of 

the  Mississippi. 
.     .  Nashville,  on  the  Cumberiand,  tributary  of 

the  Tennessee. 

•Missouri,   , 

.     .  Jefferson,  on  the  Missouri. 

•Kentucky,. 

.     .  Frankfort,  on  the  Kentucky,  tributary  of  the 
Ohio. 

Ohio,     .     . 

.     .  Columbus,  on  the  Ohio. 

Indiana,     . 

.     .  Indianapolis,  on  the  White  River,  tributary 
of  the  Ohio. 

Michigan,  . 
Illinois, 
Wisconsin, 
Minnesota, 
Iowa,    .     . 

Lansing,  on  the  Grand  River. 

Springfield,  on  tributary  of  the  Illinois. 
.     .  Madison,  on  the  Mississippi. 
.     .  St  Paul,  on  the  Mississippi. 
.     .  Iowa,  on  the  Iowa,  tributary  of  the  Missis- 

Kansas, 
California,  . 
Oregon,     . 

sippi. 
.     .  Lecompton. 

.     .  San  Francisco,  on  the  Bay  of  San  Francisco. 
.     .  Salem,  on  the  Williamette,  tributary  of  the 

Columbia. 

Nevada,     •    • 
Nebraska, .     . 

.  Carson  City,  on  Carson  River. 
.  Lincoln,  on  the  Missouri. 

Alaska. 


Territories* 
Utah.         New  Mexico.     Arizona.      Montana. 


Washington.    Dakota.     Idaho. 


Colorado.    Wyoming. 


Extent. — ^The  United  States  occupy  the  whole  breadth  of 
North  America,  from  the  British  possessions  on  the  north  to 
Mexico  on  the  south,  including  the  N.  W.  comer  purchased 
from  Russia  in  1867.     Their  total  area  exceeds  that  of  Europe. 

Configuration. — The  configuration  of  the  United  States  is 
implied  in  that  of  North  America  in  general  (pp.  340-341),  the 
most  important  divisions  being  those  on  opposite  sides  of  the 
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Appalachian  chain,  viz.,  the  Atlantic  slope,  and  the  great  basin 
of  the  MisBissippi.  Of  the  many  ridges  which  constitute  the 
Appalachian  chain,  the  two  principal  ones  are  remarkable  for 
their  paralleliBm  and  their  uniform  elevation  throughout,  which 
is  about  3000  feet.  Between  these  two  principal  ridges  lies  a 
very  fertile  region  called  the  Limestone  Valley. 

Atlantic  Slope. — The  Atlantic  slope  is  far  inferior  to  the 
basin  of  the  Mississippi  in  both  extent  and  fertility ;  but  all  the 
older  and  more  populous  states  are  there,  so  that  its  inhabitants 
amount  to  more  than  half  the  entire  population  of  the  tJnion. 
This  maritime  region  is  about  250  miles  in  breadth.  As  far 
south  as  Hudson  River  it  is  hilly ;  thence,  as  &r  as  the  Appala- 
chian range  extends,  its  surface  is  divided  between  a  tidal  plain, 
nowhere  more  than  1 00  feet  above  the  ocean,  and  a  mountain 
slope,  the  base  of  which  must  have  been  the  shore  of  an  ancient 
sea.  The  most  fertile  part  of  this  mountain  slope  is  between 
Long  Island  and  the  river  Potomac  The  tidal  plain  is  sandy 
throughout,  as  is  indeed  the  whole  coast  to  the  mouths  of  the 
Mississippi  From  Long  Ishmd  to  North  Carolina,  the  tidal 
plain  is  marshy  only  dose  to  the  ocean,  but  farther  south  the  sea- 
ward half  of  it  is  swampy  and  much  overflowed. 

Basin  of  the  Mississippl — ^The  l^C^pissippi,  with  the  Miasonri, 
flows  through  more  degrees  of  latitude  than  any  other  river  : 
whilst  the  winters  at  its  source  are  those  of  Norway,  the  seasons 
at  its  mouth  are  those  of  Spain.  It  enters  the  Gulf  of  Mexico 
by  five  mouths,  which  have  formed  a  delta  much  larger  than  that 
of  the  Nile.  At  the  junction  of  the  Missouri  and  Mississippi, 
more  than  1000  miles  above  the  delta,  each  of  them  is  already 
half  a  mile  in  breadth  ;  and  of  the'  four  great  tributaries  reedved 
by  the  imited  stream,  the  Arkansas  and  Bed  Biver  from  the 
Bocky  Mountains,  and  the  Ohio  and  Tennessee  from  the  Alle- 
ghanies,  the  first  is  longer  than  the  Danube,  and  the  others 
than  the  Bhine.  The  meridian  of  96''  divides  the  arid  and 
barren  from  the  fertile  portion  of  the  Mississippi  basin.  West  of 
that  meridian,  semi-desert  table-lands  stretch  all  the  way  from 
Texas  to  the  Saskatchewan;  they  form  terraces  in  the  United 
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States,  and  occupy  one-third  of  the  Mississippi  basin.  East  of  the 
96th  meridian,  stretches  the  largest  tract  of  exuberantly  rich  soil 
in  the  world.  Forests  naturally  predominate  on  the  left  bank  of  the 
Mississippi,  and  prairies  on  the  right.  The  forest  region,  which 
measures  1000  miles  by  300  miles,  is  the  more  fertile  of  the  two. 

North  and  South. — ^The  line  running  westward,  first  along 
the  straight  boundary  between  Pennsylvania  and  Maryland, 
called  Mason  and  Dixon's  Line  from  the  English  surveyors 
who  laid  it  down  in  1767,  and  then  along  the  rivers  Ohio,  Mis- 
sissippi, and  Missouri,  is  of  the  utmost  importance  in  the  geo- 
graphy of  the  Cis-Missouri  States.  North  of  that  line,  sledges 
are  in  universal  use  during  winter ;  south  of  it  they  are  scarcely 
to  be  seem  North  of  that  line,  the  productions  are  those  of  the 
temperate  zone,  and  the  states  were  always  free ;  south  of  that 
line,  the  productions  become  more  and  more  of  a  tropical  character, 
and  slavery  used  to  exist  (see  Missouri,  p.  363).  Cotton, 
tobacco,  sugar,  and  rice,  are  the  grand  staples  of  these  southern 
states.  Cotton  is  the  crop  most  largely  cultivated  in  them  all ; 
yet  Alabama  and  Mississippi  are  considered  specially  the  cotton 
states,  Louisiana  and  Florida  the  sugar  states,  Georgia  and 
South  Carolina  the  rice  states,  and  the  others  the  tobacco  states. 

Oumatk — The  heat  of  summer,  and  the  cold  of  winter,  are 
both  excessive.  Maize,  the  grain  most  extensively  cultivated 
throughout  the  Union,  succeeds,  owing  to  the  great  heat  of  sum- 
mer, in  the  northern  as  well  as  in  the  southern  states.  On  the 
other  hand,  so  severe  are  the  winters,  that  the  Erie  Canal,  which 
unites  Lake  Erie  with  the  Hudson,  is  drained  in  November,  and 
not  filled  again  with  water  till  April,  lest  the  ice  should  destroy 
its  banks ;  and  even  so  far  south  as  New  Orleans,  few  winters 
pass  without  frost  The  chief  peculiarity  of  the  seasons  in  the 
United  States,  as  in  all  North  America,  is  the  almost  total  absence 
of  spring ;  a  few  days  suffice  for  the  transition  from  winter  to 
summer. 

Industry. — ^AU  sorts  of  industry  have  developed  themselves 
with  amazing  rapidity  in  the  United  States.  Agriculture  is  the 
employment  of  the  great  majority  of  the  hihabitants,  and  all  the 
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Btaples  of  farm  produce,  except  sheep,  are  already  more  abundant 
in  the  United  States  than  in  the  United  Kingdom.  The  latter  has 
twice  as  many  sheep  as  the  foimer,  but  the  United  States  have  four 
times  as  many  cattle,  and  three  times  as  many  horses ;  and  they  pro- 
duce twice  as  much  grain.  The  mines,  manufactures,  and  shipping 
of  the  United  States  arc  already  formidable  rivals  to  those  of  Great 
Britain.  The  coal-fields  of  the  United  States  are  on  the  same 
magnificent  scale  as  the  physical  features  of  America.  One  of 
them,  situated  westward  of  the  Appalachian  chain,  measures  225 
miles  by  100  miles  in  extent ;  and  another,  of  which  Illinois  is 
the  centre,  is  believed  to  be  still  larger.^  Although  these  coal- 
fields have  been  opened  in  but  few  places,  yet  more  coal  is  already 
nroduced  in  the  United  States  than  in  any  other  country  of  the 
world,  except  Great  Britain.  Manufactures  are  chi^y  confined 
to  the  north-eastern  states.  That  of  iron  has  been  most  de- 
veloped in  New  York  and  Pennsylvania,  but  Massachusetts  is  far 
ahead  of  them  all  in  those  of  cotton  and  wooL  The  surplus  pro- 
duce of  the  United  States  is  chiefly  agricultural,  of  Great  Britain 
wholly  manufacturing ;  and  so  well  adapted  are  these  two 
coimtrics  to  supply  each  other's  wants,  that  the  trade  between 
them  is  more  extensive  than  the  trade  between  either,  and  any 
other  country.  The  agricultural  exports  of  the  United  States 
amount  to  four-fifths  of  the  total  exported ;  and  of  that  total, 
Great  Britain  receives  considerably  more  than  one  half,  cotton 
being  by  far  the  largest  item. 

I  ProfeBsor  Rogers  eompant  the  coal-flelds  of  North  America  with  tfaow  of  Burope,  a^ 
M1owb:~ 

Area  of  the  ooal-flelds  in  the  United  Statei,      .  126,860  ■qwre  mOee. 


British  North  America, 

Great  Britein,     . 

Franoe, 

the  reet  of  Burope,     . 


7,530 
0.400 

2,580 


Table  showing  the  amoont  of  workable  coal  in  each  of  the   chief  coal-producing' 
countries : — 

In  Belgium, 86,000,000,000  tons. 

In  France 59,000.000.000    „ 

In  Great  Britain, 190.000,000.000    „ 

In  Norfb  America,        ....  4,000,000,000.000    „ 
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Capital. — The  capital  of  the  United  States,  where  Congresil 
meets,  is  the  citj  of  Washington,  situated  on  the  Maryland  side 
of  the  Potomac,  in  a  district  ten  miles  square,  and  called  Colum- 
bia, which  was  ceded  to  Congress  by  Maryland  and  Virginia. 

Pre-eminence  of  New  York. — New  York  is  so  far  ahead, 
in  respect  of  population  and  trade,  that  it  has  been  called  the 
Empire  State.  In  like  manner.  New  York  city  is  called  the 
Empire  City,  as  far  excelling  every  other  in  the  United  States 
for  trade,  architectural  monuments,  and  population.  Built  upon 
Manhattan  Island,  at  the  confluence  of  the  Hudson  and  East  rivers, 
it  has  a  safe  and  commodious  harbour,  accessible  at  all  seasons  of 
the  year  by  the  largest  vessels ;  and,  including  Brooklyn,  which 
stands  opposite  to  it  on  Long  Island,  as  Birkenhead  stands  on  the 
other  side  of  the  Mersey  from  Liverpool,  its  population  is  upwards 
of  a  million.  The  Broadway  of  New  York  can  stand  comparison 
with  the  chief  business  street  of  any  city  in  the  world. 

Other  Large  Towns. — Philadelphia,  in  Pennsylvania,  the 
second  city  of  the  United  States  in  point  of  population,  is  about 
half  the  size  of  New  York  and  Brooklyn  together.  It  is  situ- 
ated on  the  west  bank  of  the  Delaware,  which  is  navigable  to 
the  city  by  the  largest  ships.  The  ground  on  which  it  stands 
is  a  perfect  flat;  the  streets  are  all  straight,  and  cross  each  other 
at  right  angles.  Its  manufactures  are  both  more  extensive  and 
more  varied  than  those  of  any  other  city  in  the  Union ;  it  is 
the  chief  seat  of  the  iron  and  coal  trades,  and  also  of  the  print- 
ing and  publishing  business.  Baltimore,  a  prosperous  shipping 
town  in  Maryland,  situated  on  the  left  bank  of  the  Patapsco 
River,  a  few  miles  above  where  it  falls  into  Chesapeake  Bay,  is 
the  greatest  tobacco  mart  in  the  United  States,  and  the  greatest 
floiur  mart  in  the  world.  Next  come  Boston  and  New  Orleans, 
The  former,  the  capital  of  Massachusetts,  stands  on  a  peninsula 
at  the  head  ^f  Massachusetts  Bay.  Its  commerce  is  second 
only  to  that  of  New  York,  whilst  its  literary  and  scientific 
institutions  take  precedence  of  all  others  in  the  United  States. 
New  Orleans,  in  Louisiana,  on  the  left  bank  of  the  Mississippi, 
is  the  third  commercial  city  of  the  Union ;  cotton,  sugar,  and 
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tobacco,  are  the  principal  exports.  Behind  it  are  20,000  miles 
of  inland  steamboat  navigation  along  the  Mississippi  and  its 
tributaries;  it  has  also  easy  communication  with  ihe  ocean. 
The  whole  delta  of  the  Mississippi  is  liable  to  inundation,  and 
the  greatest  drawback  to  New  Orleans  is  the  unhealthiness 
thence  resulting  in  the  hot  season,  during  which  all  who  can 
leave  the  city.  More  than  in  any  other  town  of  the  Union,  the 
commodities,  costumes,  and  languages  of  various  climes  meet 
in  New  Orleans ;  they  can  be  best  observed  in  the  city  market 
on  a  Sunday  morning  in  February  or  March,  which  are  the 
busiest  months.  Cincinnati,  on  the  right  bank  of  the  Ohio,  and 
in  the  state  called  afiter  that  river,  is  the  centre  of  commerce  on 
the  Ohio,  and  the  largest  pork  market  in  the  world.  Almost 
all  the  swine  fed  in  the  oak  forests  of  Ohio,  Kentucky,  and 
Western  Yir^nia,  are  slaughtered  and  cured  in  CincinnatL 
Banking  with  Cincinnati,  is  St,  Louis,  in  Missouri,  situated  on 
the  right  bank  of  the  Mississippi,  a  few  miles  below  its  confluence 
with  the  Missouri,  and  remarkable  as  the  only  large  town  near 
the  centre  of  the  Union.  It  is  the  centre  of  commerce  on  the 
Mississippi,  the  smaller  vessels  discharging  their  cargoes  into 
larger  ones  bound  for  New  Orleans,  a  distance  of  1200  miles. 
The  only  other  towns  in  the  United  States  with  a  population 
exceeding  100,000  are  Chicago,  on  Lake  Michigan,  a  great 
terminus  of  railways,  and  starting-place  of  ships  for  ocean  ports, 
and,  according  to  some,  the  largest  timber,  grain,  and  beef  mart 
in  the  world ;  and  San  Francisco,  on  the  Pacific,  which  has  risen 
rapidly  into  importance  in  consequence  of  the  productiveness  of 
the  Califomian  gold-diggings. 

TABLE  OF  THE  ABOVE  PRINCIPAL  TOWNS,  RANKED— 


1.  According  to  popnUtlon. 

New  York  (N.Y.),    .  818,000 

Philadelphia (Penns),  565,000 

Brooklyn  (N.Y.),      .  267,000 

Baltimore  (Mary.),    .  212,000 

Boston  (Massach.),  .  178,000 

Chicago  (Illin.),    .    .  175,000 

New  Orleana  (Louig.),  169,000 

Cinoinnati  (Ohio),     .  161,000 

St  Louis  (Missou.),  .  161,000 

San  Francisco  (Gal.),  105,000 


2.  Aeeording  to  eommereUl  Importenoe. 
New  York  and 
Brooklyn, 


Boston, 
New  Orleans, 
Philadelphia, 
Baltimore, 
San  Francisco, 
Cincinnati, 
St  Louis, 
Chicago, 


Foreign 
Commerce. 


Inland 
Traffic 
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OTHER  CONSIDERABLE  T0V7NS. 

Popalation. 

Popnlation. 

Buffido  (N.y.), 
Newark  (N.J.), 

.    81,000    Washington  (Col.),    . 

.     61,000 

.     72,000    ProTidence  (Rh.  Isl.), 

.     62,000 

Louisville  (Kent), 

.    68,000    Pittsburg  (Penns.),   . 

.     50,000 

MUwaukee  (Wise.), 
Albany  (N.Y.),  . 

.    65,000    Rochester  (N.Y.),       . 

.     50,000 

.    62,000 

QUESTIONS  ON  THE  MAP  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES. 

1.  Name  the  four  states  or  territories  occupyiuff  the  four  comers  of  the 
Union.  2.  Near  to  which  of  these  is  Vancouvers  Island,  and  to  which 
does  Cape  Sable  belong?  3.  Name  the  five  great  Canadian  lakes  from 
east  to  west.  4.  Name  the  river  separating  Texas  from  Mexico,  and  state 
what  part  of  California  still  belongs  to  Mexico.  5.  In  which  of  the  At- 
lantic states  are  Capes  Cod  and  Hatteras  respectively  ?  6.  What  state  is 
divided  into  two  by  the  Canadian  lakes,  and  what  state  has  two  shores, 
one  on  the  Canadian  lakes,  and  another  on  the  Atlantic? 

TOPOGRAPHICAL.  DETAILS. 

1. — EASTERN  STATES,  CALLED  ALSO  NEW  ENGLAND. 

1.  Maine,  familiarly  called  Lumber  State. — This  is  the  best 
grazing  state.  It  also  ouilds  more  ships  than  any  other.  Its  largest 
town,  rorUand,  is  the  terminus  of  the  Grand  Trunk  Railway,  which 
goes  to  Detroit  in  Michigan  by  Montreal  and  Toronto,  with  branches 
noJii  Richmond  in  Canada  to  Quebec  and  Riviere  du  Loup,  at  which 
last  Dlace  it  is  to  be  joined  by  the  Intercolonial  Railway  from  Hali- 
fax, r^ova  Scotia. 

2.  New  Hampshire,  familiarly  called  Granite  State.— Capital, 
Porisnumth, 

3.  Vermont. — ^This  state  is  so  called  from  the  Green  Mountains 
which  traverse  its  length,  and  penetrate  also  into  Massachusetts  and 
Connecticut,  separating  the  waters  that  flow  into  Connecticut  River 
on  the  east,  from  those  which  flow  into  Hudson  River  and  Lake 
Champlain  on  the  west.  These  mountains  are  rounded  hills,  only  a 
few  thousand  feet  high,  abounding  in  trees,  and  often  cultivated  to 
the  top. 

4.  Massachusetts,  familiarly  called  Bay  State. — BoBton  is  the 
capital,  so  to  speak,  of  New  England,  as  well  as  of  this  particular 
state.  It  was  on  the  shore  of  Massachusetts  that  the  Pilgrim  Fathers 
landed  from  the  "Mayflower''  in  1620.  Open  resistance  was  first 
nuide  to  British  authority  m  Boston ;  the  first  engagement  in  the 
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War  of  Independence  took  place  at  Lexington  in  this  state;  and 
Hunker's  Hill,  near  Boston,  was  the  scene  of  a  sanguinary  action  be- 
tween the  British  troops  and  the  colonists  in  the  same  year,  1775. 
Boston  itHclf  is  called  the  Classic  City,  or  American  Athens,  from  its 
pre-eminence  in  hterature  and  the  fine  arts.  On  the  borders  of  New 
Jlamp»lure,  Loicell,  a  town  of  nearly  60,000  inhabitants,  is  believed 
to  be  the  most  orderly  and  intelligent  manufacturing  community  in 
the  world.  The  works  are  all  driven  by  water-power;  cotton  is 
the  staple. 

5.  Rhode  Island.— The  smallest  state  in  the  Union,  but  the  one 
most  extensively  engaged  in  manufactures  in  proportion  to  its  popu- 
lation. On  the  south-west  shore  of  the  island  stands  Netoport,  the 
most  elegant  and  fashionable  watering-place,  the  Brighton  of  the 
United  States. 

6.  Connecticut,  familiarly  called  Freestone  State.— Well  culti- 
vated.    Capital,  Neirftaven, 

.  II.  middle  states. 

7.  New  York. — The  seat  of  government  is  not  at  New  Torky  by 
far  the  largest  town,  but  at  Albany,  on  the  Hudson,  which  is 
navigable  to  Troy,  a  few  miles  above  Albany.  A  still  larger  town 
than  Albany  is  Buffalo^  at  the  foot  of  Lake  Erie,  a  great  grain  and 
flour  market,  and  centre  of  the  carrying  trade.  It  is  a  terminus  of 
the  Erie  Canal,  which,  by  uniting  iJake  Erie  with  the  Hudson,  com- 
petes with  the  St  Lawrence  in  the  carriage  of  heavy  goods.  At  the 
entrance  of  the  river  Oswego  into  Lake  Ontario,  is  the  town  of 
Oftwego,  another  great  port  of  communication  between  Canada  and 
New  York,  the  Oswego  route  competing  with  that  by  Buffalo. 
Between  Buffalo  and  Oswego  lies  Rochester^  near  the  mouth  of  t]:e 
river  Genesee.  The  falls  on  this  river  have  created  an  immense 
waterpower  here,  which  has  been  turned  to  account  for  setting 
machmery  in  motion :  the  number  of  flour  mills  in  particular  is  so 
great  that  Rochester  is  familarly  called  Flour  City.  Lake  Cham- 
plain,  which  separates  the  state  of  New  York  from  Vermont,  is  deep 
enough  to  be  navigated  by  the  largest  ships. 

8.  New  Jersey.— Along  and  marshy  but  fertile  peninsular  stripe 
between  the  Delaware  and  the  sea. 

9.  Pennsylvania,  called  after  its  founder,  Penn,  the  cele- 
brated Quaker.  The  next  largest  town  to  Philadelphia^  familiarly 
called  Quaker  City,  is  PiUahurgj,  situated  where  the  Ohio  is  formed 
by  the  junction  of'^two  smaller  rivers.  It  is  the  centre  of  a  rich  iron 
and  coal  district,  and  has  extensive  metallic  manufactures,  so  as  to 
be  called  the  Birmingham  of  the  States,  and  sometimes  the  Iron 
City.  More  than  half  the  iron  of  the  United  States  is  manufactured 
in  Pennsylvania. 
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10.  Delaware,  a  purely  agricultural  state.  Its  wheat,  which 
yields  a  very  white  flour,  is  reckoned  the  best  in  the  Union. 

III. — SOUTHERN  STATES. 

11.  Maryland,  so  called  after  Henrietta  Maria,  Queen  of 
Charles  i.  Chesapeake  Bay,  one  of  the  largest  and  safest  in  the 
world,  traverses  almost  its  whole  length  from  north  to  south.  Bal- 
timore, the  only  large  town,  is  situated  on  the  western  and  more 
fertile  side  of  the  bay.  It  has  so  many  public  monuments,  parti- 
cularly one  in  the  form  of  an  obelisk  surmounted  by  a  statue  of 
Washington,  to  commemorate  the  defence  of  the  city  against  the 
British  m  1814,  that  it  is  sometimes  called  Monumental  City. 

12.  Virginia. — ^Virginia  was  named  after  Queen  Elizabeth.  In 
1862,  after  the  authorities  of  the  old  State  of  Virginia  had  declared 
for  secession,  the  western  portion  of  its  territory  still  adhered  to  the 
central  government,  and  in  1863  was  admitted  to  the  Union  as  a 
separate  state:  capital  WheeUng,  on  the  Ohio.  Meanwhile,  Rich- 
mond, on  James  River,  the  old  capital  of  all  Virginia,  had  been  made 
the  seat  of  the  Confederate  government,  and  was  besieged  by  the 
Federals :  its  fall  in  April  1865  was  immediately  followed  by  the 
collapse  of  the  Confederate  army  and  government.  Whether  the 
eastern  and  western  portions  of  Virginia  are  again  to  form  one  state, 
has  not  yet  been  determined.  Virginia  is  famed  for  tobacco,  and 
is  said  to  produce  about  one-third  of  all  the  tobacco  grown  in  the 
Union. 

13.  North  Carolina.— The  ^eat  Dismal  Swamp,  thirty  miles  by 
ten  miles,  is  on  the  borders  of  this  and  the  preceding  state.  It  is 
covered  with  valuable  timber ;  and  the  pitch,  tar,  and  turpentine 
obtained  from  the  pines,  in  this  and  other  parts  of  the  state,  con- 
stitute its  principal  wealth.  Cape  Hatteras  is  the  most  dangerous 
cape  on  the  whole  coast  of  North  America,  owing  to  the  shoals  which 
surround  it.  South  of  it  is  Pamlico  Sound,  separated  from  the 
Atlantic  by  a  sandbank  covered  with  brushwood,  in  the  whole  length 
of  which  (about  eighty  miles)  there  is  only  one  opening  navigable  by 
large  vessels. 

14.  South  Carolina. — This  and  the  preceding  state  were  named 
after  Charles  l.  S.  Carolina  is  called  the  Palmetto  State  from  the 
palmetto,  a  tree  which  abounds  along  the  coasts,  and  is  put  to  many 
uses.  The  trunk  of  it  is  used  for  facing  wharves  and  other  works 
under  water,  because  it  is  never  injured  by  the  teredo ;  and  even  for 
facing  forts,  because  cannon-balls  lose  themselves  in  its  spongy 
substance,  and  send  off  no  splinters ;  the  top  of  the  palmetto  re- 
sembles a  cabbage,  and  eats  like  vegetable  marrow ;  and  its  large, 
thick  leaves  are  made  into  light  but  durable  hats.      Charleston^  the 
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capital,  took  a  very  prominent  part  in  the  Confederate  side  in  the 
late  civil  war :  it  is  tne  emporium  of  the  whole  state.  Its  streets 
are  planted  with  rows  of  the  Pride  of  India,  which  afford  an  agree- 
able shade  without  the  torment  of  insects,  the  leaves  being  poisonous 
to  these  creatures.  More  rice  is  produced  in  South  Carolina 
than  in  all  the  other  states  together.  Also,  there  is  a  larger  pro- 
portion of  negroes  in  this  than  in  any  other  state :  they  outnumber 
the  whites. 

15.  Georgia,  so  called  in  honour  of  George  n.,  is  familiarly 
called  Pine  State.  Many  flat  sandy  islands,  separated  from  the 
mainland  by  very  narrow  channels,  skirt  the  coast  of  this  and  the 
two  preceding  stotes.  They  produce  the  sea-island  cotton,  the 
finest  in  the  world. 

16.  Florida. — A  peninsula  400  miles  long.  Climate  and  pro- 
ductions are  tropical.  Till  lately,  it  was  occupied  by  the  Seminole 
wandering  Indians. 

17.  Alabama  yields  more  cotton  than  any  other  state.  Mont- 
gomery^  the  capital,  was,  prior  to  Richmond,  and  only  for  a  short 
time,  the  seat  of  Confederate  government. 

18.  MississiPPL — Produces  much  cotton,  and  is  the  only  other 
state,  besides  S.  Carolina,  in  which  the  negroes  outnumber  the 
whites. 

19.  Louisiana,  sometimes  called  Creole  State.  New  Orleans, 
called  Crescent  Cit3r  from  the  half-moon  shape  once  presented  by  the 
river  at  that  point,  is  the  only  large  town.  Both  above  and  below 
it,  the  land  is  defended  from  the  Mississippi  by  a  high  embankment ; 
craw-fish  sometimes  make  holes  in  it,  and  then  the  water  bursts 
through,  to  the  destruction  of  life  and  property.  The  Red  River  is 
so  called  from  the  colour  of  the  earth  which  it  holds  in  suspension. 
Near  where  it  enters  Louisiana  is  the  singular  phenomenon  called  the 
Bcift.  This  is  a  mass  of  drift-wood,  now  solid  and  supporting 
luxuriant  vegetation;  it  completely  conceals  the  river  for  about 
fifty  miles.  In  the  most  westerly  of  the  branches  by  which  the 
Mississippi  enters  the  Gulf  of  Mexico  is  a  smaller  accumulation  of 
the  same  sort.  Most  of  the  sugar  manufactured  in  the  Union  comes 
from  this  state. 

20.  Texas. — ^This  is  the  most  southerly  of  the  states,  except 
Florida ;  it  is  also  the  largest,  being  five  times  the  size  of  Pennsyl- 
vania, or  more  than  five  times  the  size  of  England  without  Wales. 
The  north-western  part  of  it  is  a  desert. 

IV. ^WESTERN  SPATES. 

21.  Arkansas. — ^The  river  which  gives  name  to  this  state  re- 
sembles the  Red  River  in  colour  and  saltness.    The  sandy  tract, 
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through  which  it  flows  in  the  upper  part  of  its  course,  imbibes  so 
mach  water  that  in  dry  seasons  there  is  more  water  in  it  at  a  distance 
of  200  miles  from  its  soorce  than  at  a  distance  of  500  (p.  16)« 

22.  Tennessee.— The  west  of  this  state  is  low  and  fertile,  pro- 
ducing cotton,  maize,  hemp,  and  tobacco;  the  east  is  hilly  and 
picturesque. 

23.  Missouri.— iS^.  Lotds,  the  only  large  town,  is  situated  at  the 
confluence  of  the  Missouri  and  Mississippi.  This  state  gives  name 
to  the  famous  Missouri  Compromise,  by  which,  in  1821,  Missouri 
was  itself  admitted  into  the  Union  as  a  slave  state,  but  slavery  was 
prohibited  elsewhere  north  of  its  boundary  with  Arkansas,  i.e.,  36** 
SO'  N.  lat. 

24.  Kentucky.— The  lai^st  town  is  ZoiitmZfo.  on  the  Ohio, 
called  the  Falls  City  from  the  neighbouring  falls  on  the  Ohio.  This 
state  is  remarkable  for  its  caves ;  the  largest,  called  the  Mammoth 
Cave,  near  Green  River,  a  tributary  of  the  Ohio,  has  been  explored 
for  three  miles. 

25.  Ohio. — ^Near  to  Cfincmnaiiy  which,  as  being  the  commercial 
metropolis  of  the  west,  is  called  the  Queen  City.  The  most  consider- 
able town  in  Ohio  is  Clevdand,  on  Lake  Erie,  called  sometimes  Uie 
Forest  City  from  the  rural  aspects  of  its  streets.  The  river  which 
gives  name  to  this  state  is  navigable  by  steamers  to  Pittsburg  in 
Pennsylvania,  but  it  is  closed  during  two  months  in  winter  by 
floating  ice. 

26.  Indiana. — The  surface  is  level  or  undulating;  and  nearly  all 
the  rivers  are  tributary  to  the  Wabash,  which  divides  Indiana  from 
Illinois,  and  is  the  princi|ial  affluent  to  the  Ohio  from  the  north. 

27.  Michigan. — ^This  state  consists  of  two  peninsulas.  In  the 
southern  one,  near  the  head  of  Lake  of  Erie,  is  by  far  the  largest  town, 
Detroit,  pop.  50,000.  In  the  extreme  west  of  the  northern  peninsula, 
are  the  richest  copper  mines  in  the  world. 

28.  Ilunois,  sometimes  called  the  Prairie  State.  The  Illinois 
River  rises  in  a  swampy  district,  about  ten  miles  from  Lake  Michi^m, 
and  about  three  miles  from  a  river  that  flows  into  that  lake ;  when 
both  that  river  and  the  Illinois  are  swollen,  the  interval  of  three 
miles  is  overflowed,  and  vessels  pass  from  one  to  the  other  (p.  340). 
By  far  the  largest  town  is  Chicago,  on  Lake  Michigan. 

29.  Wisconsin. — Milwaukee,  on  Lake  Michigan,  has  rapidly 
risen  into  importance  as  a  place  of  export  for  agricultural  produce. 

30.  Minnesota. — ^Though  this  state  has  no  mountains,  it  is  yet 
the  most  elevated  tract  of  land  Between  the  Gulf  of  Mexico  and 
Hudson's  Bay. 
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31.  Iowa. — Soil  rich  and  heavily  timhered  near  the  riren,  the 
rest  of  the  state  being  prairie. 

32.  Kansas. — Rolling  country  in  the  east;  level  prairie  in'the  west. 

33.  California. — The  largeHt  town  and  the  commercial  capital  of 
this  state  is  San  Francisco^  on  a  bay  of  the  same  name.  This  bay  is 
the  only  inlet  to  the  great  vallev  of  the  Sacramento  and  San  Joaquin 
rivers,  enclosed  between  the  Maritime  Alps  and  the  Sierra  Nevada. 
The  gold  diggings  are  on  the  western  slopes  of  the  Sierra  Nevada ; 
and  SacraTnento  city  is  the  depot  whence  the  miners  are  supplied  with 
provisions. 

34.  Oregon. — ^In  the  pine  forests  of  this  state  is  the  gigantic 
species  called  Lamberts,  which  attain  a  height  of  300  feet,  with  a 
girth  of  40  feet. 

35.  Nevada. — Gold,  silver,  mercury,  lead,  and  antimony  are 
widely  distributed  in  this  state. 

36.  Nebraska.— So  called  after  the  Indian  name  of  that  tributary 
of  the  Missouri,  which,  from  its  shallowness,  used  to  be  called  Platte.' 

V. TERRITORIES. 

In  New  Mexico,  between  Texas  and  California,  a  few  miles  south 
of  the  Gila,  a  tributary  of  the  Rio  Colorado,  lie  ruins  ascribed  to  the 
most  ancient  civilized  inhabitants  of  Mexico,  called  Aztecs.  They 
cover  three  square  miles  in  the  midst  of  a  plain,  which  is  strewn  with 
fragments  of  pottery  beautifully  painted  in  red,  white,  and  blue. 

In  Utah,  north  of  New  Mexico,  the  most  interesting  region  is  that 
of  the  Great  Salt  Lake.  Like  the  Dead  Sea,  the  lake  has  no  outlet,  and 
is  so  salt  that  no  living  thing  is  found  in  it  (p.  268).  On  its  shores 
stands  the  city  of  the  Mor  ro  on  s,  called  City  of  the  Great  Salt  Lake. 

Alaska,  recently  acquired  from  Russia,  is  an  inhospitable  region 
where  rain  or  snow  falls  almost  incessantly.  At  Sitka  Island  there 
are  said  to  be  not  more  than  forty  fair  days  in  the  whole  year.  Skins 
and  furs  are  th^  only  produce.  New  Archangel^  near  Sitka  Island,  is 
the  chief  station. 

Besides  the  territories  proper,  there  is  an  Indian  Territory,  or 
Reserve,  between  Texas  and  Kansas,  set  apart  by  Congress  as  a  home 
for  the  Indian  tribes  whom  the  settlement  of  the  country  has  driven 
from  their  original  grounds.  Missionaries  and  schoolmasters  have 
done  much  to  promote  civilisation  among  them.  They  have  news- 
papers and  literature  of  their  own.  Besides  the  Indians  settled  in 
this  territory,  there  are  nomadic  tribes  in  Texas  and  along  the  baHC 
of  the  Rocky  Mountains,  wild  and  almost  independent :  the  few  who 
survive  in  the  seaboard  states  have  adopted  the  white  man^s  dress, 
and  are  civilized.  The  total  number  of  Indians  in  the  United  States 
in  1865  was  307,842. 

>  Not  to  b«  confounded  iritb  tbe  Plata,  U^  Silver  rlTer  of  Soatli  Ameiica. 
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Straight-lined  Bonndaries, — Straight-lined  boundaries  are  freqaent  in 
the  map  of  the  United  States.  Historical  reasons  are  not  present  tibei«, 
as  in  the  Old  World,  to  dictate  a  departure  from  the  straight  line  in  laying 
down  a  boundary ;  and  a  line  determined  by  a  parallel  or  a  meridian  is 
more  definite  than  any  natural  boundary  whatever.  The  longest  straight 
line  in  the  boundaries  of  the  United  States  is  that  which  separates  Minne- 
sota, Nebraska,  and  Washington  from  British  North  America.  It  runs 
along  the  forty-ninth  parallel,  from  the  Lake  of  the  Woods  to  the  middle 
of  the  Gulf  of  Georgia,  between  Vancouver's  Island  and  the  mainland. 
The  determination  of  this  boundary-line  in  1846  prevented  a  war  between 
Great  Britain  and  the  United  States. 

^ace<.— Until  the  beginning  of  the  present  century  the  white  population 
of  the  United  States  was,  with  the  sinorle  exception  of  Now  York,  where 
the  Dutch  element  was  very  strong,  almost  exclusively  of  Anglo-Saxon 
descent;  but  since  then  it  has  received  enormous  accessions,  not  only  of 
the  Celtic  race  from  Ireland,  but  also  of  various  continental  races,  parti- 
cularly the  German.  The  Germans  once  formed  one-third  of  the  whole 
population  of  Pennsylvania.  They  are  now  strongest  in  Virginia  and 
Texas.  It  has  been  calculated  that,  between  1820  and  1860,  five  million 
aliens  immigrated  into  the  United  States ;  and  that,  at  the  prasont  moment, 
ihe  population  contains  upwards  of  four  million  naturalizea  citizens,  whose 
places  of  birth  are  subjoined :~ 

1 ,61 1 ,000  Brought  forward,  8,90 1 ,000 

1,198,000        Italy 10,000 

430,000  Denmark,  ....  10,000 

250,000  Belgium,     ....  9,000 

109,000        Poland, 7,000 

105,000        Mexico, 7,000 

54,000  Antilles,      ....  7,000 

45,000        China, 5,000 

48,000  Portugal,    ....  4,000 

28,000  Prussia,      ....  8,000 

28,000  Various,      ....  204,000 


Ireland, .    .  . 

Germany,   .  . 

England,    .  . 
British  America, 

France,  .    .  . 

Scotland,     .  . 

Switzerland,  . 
Wales,  . 

Norway,     .  . 

Holland,      .  . 

Turkey,      .  . 


Carry  forward,    3,901 ,000  4, 1 67,000 

A  fafther  mixture  of  races  has  resulted  from  annexation.  With  liOuisiana 
a  population  of  French  origin  -was  admitted  into  the  Union,  and  a  con- 
siderable number  of  Spaniards  with  Florida,  Texas,  New  Mexico,  and 
California.  All  these  races  easily  amalgamate,  and  the  grand  distinction 
of  race  in  the  United  States  is  that  between  the  white  man  and  the  black. 
At  the  Declaration  of  Independence  in  1776,  there  were  half  a-million  of 
slaves  in  the  revolted  colonies :  at  the  outbreak  of  the  late  civil  war,  there 
were  half  a-million  of  free  blacks,  and  four  million  slaves  in  the  United 
States.  Though  the  blacks  are  now  free,  they  are  not  generally  admitted 
to  the  company  of  the  whites  on  a  footing  of  equality.  There  are  even 
churches  so  fitted  up  that  the  whites  and  the  blacks  cannot  see  each  other 
daring  service.    The  blacks  increase,  but  not  so  rapidly  as  the  whites. 
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Travelling. — Tlie  same  causes  which  maintain  emigration  firom  Europe 
to  America,  have  produced  emigration  from  the  eastern  to  the  western 
states.  Even  the  native  inhabitants  are  to  so  ^reat  an  extent  migratory, 
tliat  only  about  three-fourths  of  them  now  live  m  the  states  in  which  they 
were  severally  born.  As  there  is  more  travelling  in  the  United  States 
than  in  any  other  country,  so  in  no  country  is  travelling  made  so  com- 
fortable, ^he  river  steamboats  are  built  on  a  plan  which  gives  a  saloon 
almost  as  long  and  as  wide  as  the  vessel  itself;  the  railway  carriages  are 
not  divided  into  compartments,  neither  is  there  any  distinction  of  classes  ; 
a  pasMf^e  runs  down  the  middle  of  each  carriage,  and  all  the  carriages  of 
a  train  communicate  with  one  another  like  adjacent  rooms;  at  night  they 
arc  lighted  with  gas.  On  the  other  hand,  the  country  roads  are  very  bad, 
particularly  in  spring,  when  the  mud  is  generally  a  foot  deep.  In  swampy 
places,  lopTs  are  kid  across  to  form  what  is  called  a  corduroy  road,  over 
which  vehicles  jolt  at  the  slowest  rate.  The  hotels  and  boarding-hoases 
are  the  largest  and  most  perfect  in  the  world.  Many  families,  permanently 
resident  in  a  town,  live  in  boarding-houses,  rather  than  encounter  house- 
keej>ing,  which  is  particularly  troublesome  in  the  United  States,  owing  to 
tlic  ditHculty  of  finding  domestic  servants  not  above  their  work. 

Oovemment. — In  respect  of  government  the  United  States  constitute  a 
federal  republic.  The  head  of  the  exi  cutive  is  a  president,  elected  indirectly 
— i. «.,  with  the  intervention  of  an  electoral  college — by  the  people,  every  four 
years.  The  legislative  power  is  lodged  with  0)ngress,  wnich  consists  of  a 
senate  and  a  house  of  representatives.  The  members  of  the  former  are 
elected  for  six  years,  by  the  several  state  legislatures,  each  legislatore 
electing  two.  The  members  of  the  latter  are  elected  directl;^  by  tlie 
people :  the  population  of  each  state  determining  the  number  of  its  repre- 
sentatives. Besides  this  general  government,  each  state  has  a  separate 
and  independent  government  of  its  own.  Since  the  g^reat  civil  war,  how- 
ever, constitutional  government  has  been  suspended  in  ten  states,  via., 
in  Arkansas  and  in  the  ten  southern  states  excepting  Maryland,  these  ten 
states  having  been  formed  into  five  military  governments,  *.«.,  being  now 
ruled  bv  military  despotism.  It  may  be  observed  that,  as  Washington, 
the  capital  of  the  Union,  is  by  no  means  one  of  the  largest  towns,  so  the 
seat  of  government  in  the  several  states  is  usually  in  a  town  comparatively 
small.  Boston  is  the  only  town  of  the  firet  class  which  is  also  the  capital 
of  a  state. 

Beligion. — The  constitution  also  forbids  the  establishment  by  law  of  any 
particuUr  religion.  In  New  HamiMhire,  Roman-catholics  are  excluded  by 
taw  from  politicid  power ;  but  this  is  the  only  instance  in  the  whole  Union 
of  one  religion  being  in  any  way  preferred  to  another.  Churcli  accommo- 
dation, adequate  to  the  wants  of  the  entire  population,  has  been  supplied 
by  the  various  Christian  denominations,  the  chief  of  which  are  the  same 
as  those  of  the  United  Kingdom,  only  that  theur  order  must  be  inverted  to 
show  their  relative  numbers  in  America.  The  churches  of  England  and 
Rome,  which  are  the  most  numerous  in  the  United  Kingdom,  are  least  so 
in  the  United  States,  whilst  those  called  Dissenters  in  England  take  the 
lead  in  the  following  order.  Baptists,  Methodists,  Independents,  and  Pras- 
byterians.    The  Church  of  Rome  has  not  more  than  2,000,000  adherents 
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in  the  whole  Union ;  and  Maryland  is  the  only  state  in  which  they  form  a 
majority.    The  Church  of  England  counts  only  half  as  many  adherents. 

EdueatUm  and  Literature,— In  the  matter  of  education  the  seyeral  states 
interfere.  Elementary  instruction  is  universal ;  and  the  interest  which  the 
masses  take  in  national  affairs  prevents  them  from  forgetting  useful  know- 
ledge once  acquired.  The  wealthier  classes  may  he  more  thoroughly  edu- 
cated in  some  countries  of  the  Old  World,  but  the  working  men  of  the  United 
States  have  more  book  knowledge  than  those  of  an^  other  country.  The 
most  distinguished  university  in  the  United  States  is  that  called  Harvard, 
situated  at  Cambridge,  a  few  miles  from  Boston,  Massachusetts,  in  which 
state  education  altogether  is  understood  to  be  farthest  advanced.  Public 
lectures  may  be  reckoned  amon^  the  American  institutions.  Several  hundred 
persons  live  by  supplying  the  demand  for  them,  of  whom  the  most  popular 
make  thousands  of  pounds  per  annum,  as  much  as  £40  being  g^ven  for  a 
single  lecture.  The  periodical  press  of  the  United  States,  the  most  prolific 
in  tne  world,  is  the  great  teacher  of  the  adult  masses.  Newspapers  and 
magazines  are  without  number,  and  the  extent  of  their  circulation  is  un- 
exampled ;  but  they  tempt  writers  to  spend  their  strength  on  ephemeral 
efforts,  instead  of  husbanding  it  for  the  production  of  standard  works.  A 
few  of  the  newspapers  are  published  in  other  languages  besides  English, 
particularly  in  New  Orleans,  where  half  the  population  speaks  French ; 
but,  as  the  Anglo-Saxon  race  absorbs  all  others,  so  the  English  language 
is  gradually  superseding  all  other  dialects  throughout  the  United  States. 
English  alone  is  used  in  Congress,  in  all  'the  state  legislatures,  and  in  all 
courts  of  law. 

MEXICO. 

Area,  seven  times  that  of  the  British  Islands. 
Population,  fully  Eight  Millions. 

Extent. — ^The  territory  of  Mexico  has  been  greatly  diminished 
by  the  extension  southwards  of  the  United  States  boundary.  Texas 
once  belonged  to  Mexico ;  also  New  Mexico,  and  all  Califomia, 
of  which  Mexico  now  retains  only  Old  or  Lower  California,  a 
mountainous,  rocky,  and  barren  peninsula.  The  Rio  Grande 
del  Norte  is  the  boundary  towards  Texas :  southwards,  Mexican 
territory  ends  with  the  isthmus  of  Tehuantepec  and  the  peninsula 
of  Yucatan.  In  1863-4,  in  consequence  of  armed  intervention 
on  the  part  of  France,  to  obtain  redress  for  the  spoliation  of  her 
own  subjects,  Mexico  was  transformed,  from  a  federal  republic, 
into  a  hereditary  monarchy,  at  the  head  of  which  the  Archduke 
Ferdinand  Maximilian  of  Austria  was  placed,  with  the  title  of 
Emperor  Maximilian  i.  In  June  1867,  Maximilian  was  captured 
and  shot^  and  the  federal  republic  restored. 
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Configuration. — ^Tliree-fifths  of  the  surface  of  Mexico  are  a 
table-land,  from  6000  feet  to  8000  feet  high,  with  a  temperate 
climate,  altogether  suitable  to  Europeans.  The  want  of  water  is 
here  the  great  drawback :  rivulets  and  even  springs  are  scarce, 
and  though  the  lakes  are  large,  most  of  them  are  tainted  with 
carbonate  of  soda.  At  the  height  of  4000  feet  there  reigns 
perpetual  spring,  but  the  air  is  very  foggy,  as  the  clouds  rise  to 
about  that  height :  here  cotton,  coffee,  chocolate,  and  oranges 
grow  in  profusion.  The  coasts  have  a  West  Indian  climate, 
alike  favourable  to  the  growth  of  sugar,  and  the  spread  of 
yellow  fever.  Far  above  the  table-land,  where  even  wheat 
will  scarcely  ripen,  grows  the  agave,  firom  which  is  made  tht; 
fermented  beverage  most  popular  in  Mexico.  There  are  only 
two  roads  from  the  table-land  to  the  eastern  coast,  one  reaching 
the  shore  at  Vera  Cruz,  the  other  near  the  Texan  frontier.  Along 
the  table-land  itself  is  a  carriage-road,  as  level  as  the  ocean,  and 
1500  miles  in  length,  connecting  the  city  of  Mexico  with  Santa 
Fc,  in  the  noi-th  of  Texas.  In  the  transport  of  heavy  goods, 
however,  roads  are  a  poor  substitute  for  navigable  rivers,  of 
which  Mexico  has  few.  The  Rio  del  Norte,  on  the  northern 
frontier,  is  by  far  the  largest  The  Coatzacoalcos  forms  part  of 
the  great  commercial  highway  across  the  isthmus  of  Tehuantepec, 
which  is  only  about  180  miles  broad.  At  the  narrowest  part 
there  is  a  gap  in  the  Cordilleras,  which  favours  the  construction 
of  a  road  across.  A  railway,  in  the  course  of  construction,  begins 
at  a  point  twenty  miles  from  the  mouth  of  the'Coatzacoalcos,  and 
is  to  terminate  at  Ventose  Bay,  on  the  Pacific. 

Mountains. — ^The  central  chain  of  mountains,  called  Sierra 
Madre,  is  believed  to  be  the  richest  in  the  world ;  but  the  Mexi- 
cans have  neglected  the  useful  ores,  and  sought  only  for  gold 
and  silver.  The  Mexican  mines  yield  ten  times  as  much  silver 
as  all  the  European  ones  together ;  but;  when  war  suspends  the 
operations  of  commerce,  the  whole  population  is  soon  in  straits 
for  want  of  iron.  The  higheist  mountain  in  Mexico  does  not 
belong  to  the  Sierra  Madre;  it  is  an  active  volcano,  called 
Popocatepetl,  situated  southwards  fn>m  the  city  of  "Mexico,  and 
nearly  18,000  feet  high.    Volcanoes  arc  numerous,  and  earth- 
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quakes  frequent.  The  most  westerly  volcano  is  Colima.  in  the 
game  latitude  as  the  city  of  Mexico,  but  near  the  shore  of  the 
Pacific.  The  most  recent  is  JoruUo,  south-west  from  the  city  of 
Mexico,  and  nearly  at  the  same  distance  from  the  Pacific  as 
Colima ;  its  date  is  1759.^  The  extreme  north  of  Mexico  is  also 
disturbed  by  volcanic  action.  Seven  years  before  Jomllo  arose 
from  the  plain,  the  inhabitants  of  Passo  del  Norte,  where  the 
Cordilleras  enter  the  United  States,  saw  the  river  Norte  suddenly 
become  dry  for  150  miles,  and  it  remained  so  for  three  weeks. 

Population. — The  population  of  Mexico  is  divided  into  seven 
classes,  viz. : — Whites  bom  in  Europe ;  Whites  bom  in  America, 
called  Spanish  Creoles ;  Mestizoes,  the  children  of  Whites  and 
Indians;  Mulattoes,  the  children"  of  Whites  and  Negroes; 
Zambos,  the  children  of  Indians  and  Negroes ;  Indians ;  and 
Negroes.  Of  these  seven  classes,  the  Indians  are  by  far 
the  most  numerous,  amounting  to  more  than  half  the  entire 
population;  and  the  Negroes  by  far  the  least  so,  numbering 
only  about  6000.  The  Whites  number  about  a  million,  and 
the  mixed  races  twice  as  many.  The  whole  population  is 
devotedly  attached  to  the  Roman-catholic  Church  ;  nor  is  there 
any  country  where  the  Catholic  rites  are  performed  with  so 
great  pomp,  or  amid  such  a  display  of  gold,  silver,  and  precious 
stones.  Education  is  in  a  backward  condition  ;  and  instead  of 
the  generally  diffused  wellbeing  characteristic  of  new  countries 
settled  by  the  Anglo-Saxon  race,  the  wealth  of  the  few  contrasts 
with  the  penury  of  the  masses  in  Mexico,  as  in  the  old  countries 
of  Europe.  Industry  shares  in  the  general  stagnation.  Silver, 
cochineal,  hides,  and  maize,  are  the  only  articles  contributed 
by  Mexico  to  the  commerce  of  the  world. 

Towns.  —  The  principal  seats  of  the  foreign  trade  are 
Matamoras,  Vera  CruZj  and  TampicOj  on  the  Gulf  of  Mexico ; 
AcapulcOy  on  the  Pacific ;  and  Ouaymos^  on  the  Gulf  of  Call* 
fomia.  During  the  late  civil  war  in  the  United  States,  Mata- 
moras  was  of  great  importance  to  the  Confederates  as  an  inlet 
for  goods  contraband  of  war.     Vera  Cruz  is  situated  in  an  arid 

>  See  Cmst  of  the  Earth. 
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and  unhealthy  district,  where  the  yellow  fever,  which  prevaila 
along  the  whole  coast  of  Mexico,  is  inveterate.  Chiefly  on  this 
account  these  seaports  have  a  smaller  population  than  the  inland 
towns.  The  capital,  Mexico,  is  situated  7000  feet  above  the 
sea-level,  about  200  miles  from  Vera  Cruz  on  one  side,  and 
Acapulco  on  the  other.  The  ancient  city  of  Mexico,  which  was 
built  on  a  group  of  islands  in  Lake  Tezcuco,  and  communicated 
with  the  mainland  by  moles  of  earth  and  stone,  was  completely 
destroyed  by  the  Spaniards.  The  present  ci^  stands  about  a 
league  from  the  site  of  the  old  one ;  but  its  vegetable  market 
is  still  supplied  by  the  floating  gardens  of  the  lake.  The  public 
buildings  of  Mexico  vie  with  those  of  the  handsomest  European 
capitals ;  and  the  workers  in  gold  and  silver  are  pre-eminent  for 
their  skill.  North  of  Mexico  is  Queretaro^  where  the  Emperor 
Maximilian  was  betrayed  by  Lopez,  and  shot.  A  few  miles  from 
Puebla  is  Cholula,  the  capital  of  the  ancient  Mexican  super* 
stition,  where  Cortez,  the  Spanish  conqueror,  found  upwards  of 
100  temples.  The  one  most  highly  venerated  stood  on  the  top 
of  a  pyramid  ;  on  this  very  spot  crowds  now  assemble  from  all 
quarters  to  celebrate  the  festival  of  the  Virgin  in  a  church  in 
which  only  priests  of  Indian  descent  oflBciate.  The  most  pro- 
ductive silver  mme  in  the  world  is  near  Ouanaontato  ;  Oaxaca 
is  in  a  fine  agricultural  district  south  of  Puebla 


Mexico,    .    200,000 

Matamoras 

.  40,000 

Darango,  ,  22,000 

Puebla,    .      75,000 

Colima,   . 

.  32,000 

Merida,         20,000 

Guadalaxara,  70,000 

Oaxaca,  . 

.  25,000 

Saltillo,      .  20,000 

Guanaxuato,  60,000 

Zacatecas, 

.  25,000 

^^t?-}»<>.«H> 

Queretaro,      48,000 

Moiella,  . 

.  25,000 

San  Luis,    .   40,000 

QUESTIONS  ON  THE  MAP  OF  MEXICO. 

1.  Name  the  two  states  and  the  territory  belonging  to  the  United  States 
which  bound  Mexico  on  the  north.  2.  Name  the  state  of  Central  America 
and  the  British  possession  which  bound  Mexico  on  the  south.  8.  Name 
the  capes  in  which  the  peninsulas  of  California  and  Yucatan,  respectiToly, 
termmate.  4.  Name  the  river  which  separates  Mexico  from  Texas,  and 
the  river  of  the  United  States  which  flows  into  the  Gulf  of  Calfomia.  5. 
Name  the  provinces  on  the  table-land  which  have  no  coast  line. 
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CENTRAL  AMERICA. 

Population,  nearly  Two  and  a-half  Millions. 

Political  Divisions. — Central  America  comprises  the  British 
possession  caMed  Belize,  and  the  five  independent  republics 
of  Ouatimala,  Honduras,  San  Salvador,  Nicaragua  including  the 
Mosquito  Coast,  and  Costa  Rica.  These  republics  diminish 
pretty  regularly  in  population  from  north  to  south,  the  popula- 
tion of  Guatimala  being  nearly  1,000,000,  and  that  of  Costa 
Rica  scarcely  exceeding  200,000. 

Points  op  Resemblance  to  Mexico. — The  surface,  produc- 
tions, and  climate  of  Central  America  are  similar  to  those  of 
Mexico.  Earthquakes  and  volcanic  eruptions  are  as  frequent 
here  as  there,  and  political  commotions  even  more  so.  The 
population  is  similar  to  the  Mexican  in  origin  and  mixture,  in 
religion  and  in  education,  or  rather  in  want  of  education.  For 
the  same  reason  as  in  Mexico,  viz.,  to  avoid  the  unhealthiness  of 
the  coasts,  the  more  considerable  towns  are  inland.  In  all 
Central  America  there  is  only  one  town  with  more  than  50,000 
inhabitants,  viz.,  New  Guatimala. 

TOPOORAPHICAL  DETAILS. 

1.  Belize  is  the  English  station  for  cutting  down  mahogany 
and  logwood.  It  is  so  called  by  a  corruption  of  Wallis,  the  name 
of  a  famous  buccaneer,  whose  haunt  it  was.  In  spite  of  a  great 
swamp  behind  the  settlement,  the  regular  sea-breezes  Keep  it  healthy. 
The  principal  houses  are  raised  about  ten  feet  from  the  ground  on 
pillars  of  mahogany;  and  the  fort  is  built  literallv  on  British  CTound. 
t.6.,  on  a  mound  formed  by  the  ballast  of  ships  from  England. 

2.  Guatimala. — ^This  state  contains  nearly  one-half  the  popula- 
tion of  all  Central  America.  Its  chief  town,  New  Qualimala^  ele- 
vated 5000  feet  above  the  sea-level,  enjoys  an  Italian  climate,  though 
within  the  tropics.  Old  Guatimala^  twenty-five  miles  to  the  west,  has 
been  abandoned  by  alHts  inhabitants,  except  a  few  thousand  Christ- 
ianized Indians,  on  account  of  earth(juakes  and  volcanic  eruptions. 
Cochineal  is  the  most  important  article  of  export  from  Guatimala. 

3.  Honduras. — Capital,  Comayagua,  Dye-woods  are  the  chief  ex- 
port. The  turtle  fishery  is  actively  carried  on  along  the  coasts,  the 
hawk^s-bill  species  being  preferred  on  account  of  its  shell,  which  is 
called  tortoise-shell  in  England. 

4.  San  Salvadoe.— Capital,  New  San  Salvador:    The  smallest  of 
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the  Central  Amorican  republics.  The  capital  was  destroyed  by  an 
earthquake  in  1854.     Chief  export,  indigo. 

6.  Nicaragua. — Capital,  Afan/r^ua.  This  is  the  most  thickly  wooded 
division  of  Central  America.  On  being  discovered  by  the  Spaniards, 
they  called  it  MahomeCs  Paradise^  from  the  beauty  of  the  scenery, 
and  the  immense  variety  of  its  odoriferous  plants.  The  most  re- 
markable feature  is  the  fresh-water  lake,  Nicaragua,  sixty  miles  from 
the  Caribbean  Sea,  and  twenty  miles  from  the  Pacific,  oy  meana  of 
which  it  is  proposed  to  establish  water  communication  between  the 
two  shores.  All  the  sciieraes  adopt  the  River  San  Juan,  the  natural 
outlet  of  Lake  Nicaragua,  as  the  route  for  the  greater  distance  from 
the  hike  to  the  Caribbean  Sea;  but  for  the  shorter  distance  to  the 
Pacific  various  routes  have  been  proposed,  some  proceeding  directly 
to  the  Pacitic,  and  others  indirectly  by  Lake  Managua  or  Leon.  The 
summit-level  of  theNicaraguan  ship-can^l  would  be  the  surface  of  Lake 
Nicaragua  itself,  128  feet  above  the  sea.  Between  Lake  Managua  and 
the  Pacific  shore  is  the  most  considerable  town  of  Nicarag1U^  Leon. 

6.  Costa  Rica.— Capital,  San  JosS,  Surface  mountainona  and 
volcanic,  much  of  it  covered  by  two  large  forests,  abounding  in  drugs 
and  dyewood.    There  are  no  negroes  in  this  state. 
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New  Guatimala,    .    .     60,000           SanJos6,     .    .    .    . 
Leon, 35,000           Comayagna,     .    .    . 

30,000 
18,000 

QUESTIONS  ON  THE  MAP  OF  CENTRAL  AMERICA. 
1.  Name  the  bays  on  either  side  of  Yucatan.  2.  Name  the  river  and 
the  two  lakes  bywhich  it  is  proposed  that  the  Nicaraguan  ship-canal 
should  pass.  3.  What  two  states  form  the  inland  boundary  of  Belize.  4. 
Name  tne  only  two  states  of  Central  America  which  have  not  two  shores, 
one  on  the  Caribbean  Sea,  and  another  on  the  Pacific.  5.  Tell  the  posi 
tions  of  the  five  republics. 

SOUTH   AMERICA. 

Population,  folly  Twenty-one  Millions. 

Configuration. — ^The  Andes  divide  South  America  into  two 
parts,  a  very  narrow  maritime  region  washed  by  the  Pacific,  and 
a  great  mass  sloping  towards  the  Atlantic,  and  consisting  of  three 
basins  drained  respectively  by  the  Orinoco,  the  Amazon/  and  the 
Plata.^  These  rivers  are  separated  from  one  another  in  the 
lower  part  of  their  courses  by  mountain-groups;  the  Orinoco 
and  Amazon  by  the  Parime  group;  the  Amazon  and  Plata  by  the 

1  Th«  Amazon  wu  lo  called  by  Franda  d'OreUaiia,  the  first  European  who  Tisited  it 
beeauae  ha  aaw  anned  women  on  its  banks.  2  See  p.  S6i»  note. 
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Brazilian  mountaina.  Towards  their  sources,  the  baidns  of  these 
three  great  rivers  merge  into  one  another  so  as  to  form  one  great 
level  throughout  the  length  of  South  America  (p.  337 ).  Humholdt 
discovered  that  the  Rio  Negro,^  a  tributary  of  the  Amazon  (p.  381 ), 
communicates  by  a  branch  called  Cassi-quiari  with  the  Orinoco 
(p.  878),  nature  herself  completing  in  this  instance  a  circle  of  inland 
navigation  (pp.  827,  840).  The  Madeira,*  another  tributary  of 
the  Amazon,  rises  only  a  few  miles  distant  from  the  source  of  the 
Paraguay,  which  flows  southwards  to  the  Plata.  The  Amazonian 
basin  is  by  far  the  largest,  and  is  distinguished  by  its  forests, 
grassy  plains  being  characteristic  of  the  other  two.  The 
Amazon  is  navigable  to  the  foot  of  the  Andes  by  its  affluents, 
up  one  of  which,  called  Mayro,  steamers  have  ascended  to  within 
70  leagues  of  Huacho,  a  port  in  Peru  63  miles  north  of  Callao. 
The  Andes. — ^The  most  remarkable  portion  of  the  Andes  is  on 
the  borders  of  Bolivia  and  Peru,  where  they  bifurcate  and  enclose 
Lake  Titicaca  (p.  886),  the  only  lake  in  South  America  worth 
mentioning.  This  lake  is  inferior  in  size  only  to  one  European 
lake,  Ladoga,  and  is  dangerous  to  navigate  from  the  same  cause 
as  lake  Gennesaret,  viz.,  the  gusts  of  wind  which  sweep  down 
from  the  mountains.  Its  outlet,  the  Desaguadero,  loses  itself 
in  a  small  lake,  so  that  Lake  Titicaca  has  no  communication  with 
the  ocean  (p.  15).  Its  waters,  though  neither  bitter  nor  brack- 
ish, are  turbid  and  disagreeable  to  the  taste.  The  loftiest  peak 
in  the  Andes,  Aconcagua,  23,910  feet,  is  far  to  the  south  in 
Chili,  but  the  region  around  Lake  Titicaca  attains  a  greater 
general  elevation,  and  covers  a  greater  surface,  than  the  Andes 
do  anywhere  else :  accordingly,  this  region  is  best  entitled  to  be 
considered  the  head  of  the  South  American  river-system.  The 
summits  on  the  western  side  of  the  lake  are  dome-shaped,  those 
on  the  eastern  peaked,  as  in  the  European  Alps.  South  of  the 
lake  rises  Illimani,  and  east  of  it,  Sorata,  both  in  Bolivia,  and  both 
upwards  of  21,000  feet  high. 

1  Rio  Negro  means  Black  River,  and  the  name  fteqaentljr  recnm  in  American  Geography. 
The  water  of  ench  riven  is  coffee-coloured,  like  mosi»-water,  and  in  the  shade  appears  black. 
A  oo<der  air,  greater  salubritf ,  fSswer  mosquitoes,  together  with  the  absence  ofalligatora 
and  fish,  characterize  all  such  rivers.  CSfftoradoisanamegiven  to  lessdeeplj-coloured  rivers. 

*  Madeira  means  wood  in  Portngnese;  and  the  river  was  so  called  because  it  traverses 
the  gPBat  forest  referred  to  in  page  838. 

2b 
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CuMATK. — The  great  peculiarity  of  South  America,  in  reiq)ect 
of  climate,  belongs  to  the  tropical  region  ;  spring,  sommer,  and 
winter  are  there  seated  on  separate  thrones  which  they  never 
quit  The  heat  is  always  scorching  in  the  plains^  owing  to 
tlieir  great  depression,  and  the  cold  is  always  polar  among  the 
higher  ridges  of  the  Andes  ;  on  the  intennediiU»  plateaux,  the  tern- 
perature  is  always  mild  The  inhabitants  of  Quito,  though  living 
under  the  equator,  euioj  juat  such  a  climate  as  their  ancestors 
were  accustomed  to  in  Spain.  Constant  residence  in  any  of  the 
three  regions  above  indicated  is  unhealthy,  and  a  transition  from 
one  to  another  often  proves  an  effectual  means  of  renovating  the 
constitution. 

GovE&NMSNT. — ^The  most  notable  circumstance  in  the  political 
condition  of  South  America  is,  that^  whereas  the  Portuguese  pos- 
sessions have  been  kept  entire  in  the  empire  of  Brazil,  and  enjoy  a 
stable  government,  those  of  Spain  have  fallen  asunder  into  numer- 
ous republics,  which  are  in  a  state  of  chronic  revolution. 


OOLOMBIA. 


Political  Divisiokb. — Previous  to  1831,  New  Granada,  Veno- 
suela,  and  Ecuador,  which  are  now  separate  republics,  constituted 
the  Republic  of  Colombia.  They  are  rebited  in  area  nearly  as 
the  numbers  5,  4,  3  ;  but  the  comparison  is  still  more  in  &vour 
of  New  Granada  as  respects  population.  New  Granada  haa 
twice  the  population  of  Venezuela,  and  four  times  that  of  Ecuador. 
Yenezuek  is  for  the  most  part  low  and  level ;  New  Granada  and 
Ecuador  are  mountainous. 

Thb  Obinoco. — The  most  prominent  natural  feature  in  Co- 
lombia is  the  river  Orinoco,  whioii,  though  not  longer  than  tho 
Danube,  is  inferior  only  to  the  Amazon  in  breadth  and  deptL  Its 
delta  begins  100  miles  from  the  sea,  and  is  cut  up  by  about  fifty 
channels,  through  which  the  main  stream  pours  its  waters.  Only 
seven  of  them  are  navigable  ;  and  the  navigation  even  of  these  is 
intricate  and  difficult     So  gradual  is  the  flow  of  the  Orinoco, 
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timt^  at  a  distance  of  450  miles  from  its  mouth,  its  banks  are 
scarcely  200  feet  above  the  level  of  the  sea.  The  extent  of  the 
annual  inundation  may  be  understood  from  the  fact  that  at  this 
same  point  the  surface  of  the  river  rises  thirty  feet  (see  Venezuela, 
p.  378).  On  the  subsidence  of  the  inundation,  verdure  overspreads 
the  llano8f  i.e.,  plains  ^of  the  Orinoco,  so  that  they  resemble  the 
grassy  steppes  of  Central  Asia ;  during  half  the  year,  however, 
they  are  arid  wastes.  The  Orinoco,  like  the  Mississippi,  is  fre- 
quented by,the  alligator. 

Climate. — ^The  climate  of  Colombia  is  hot  and  unhealthy  in 
the  plains,  but  cool  and  salubrious  on  the  higher  grounds,  which 
have  accordingly  been  chosen  for  the  sites  of  the  principal  town& 
Oaraccas,  the  capital  of  Venezuela,  is  nearly  3000  feet  above  the 
sea-level ;  Santa  Fe,  that  of  New  Granada,  more  than  8000  feet ; 
and  Quito,  that  of  Ecuador,  more  than  9000  feet. 

Races. — The  whole  region  of  Colombia  formerly  belonged  to 
Spain.  The  m^'ority  of  the  inhabitants  are  now  descendants 
of  Spaniards  and  Indians,  or  of  Spaniards  and  negroes.  Con- 
trary to  what  is  observed  in  Brazil,  the  mixed  races  are  in- 
ferior to  the  original  ones,  exceeding  them  in  idleness,  pride,  and 
folly.  Hence  most  of  the  commerce  and  skilled  industiy  is  in 
the  hands  of  foreigners.  Besides  the  usual  tropical  produce,  hides 
form  an  important  article  of  export  In  religion  and  education 
the  inhabitants  resemble  those  of  the  mother  country. 
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Area,  more  than  three  times  that  of  the  British  Islandti. 
Population,  folly  Two  and  a-quarter  Millions. 

Miscellaneous  Remarks. — ^The  eastern  part  of  New  Granada 
belongs  to  the  Uanos  of  the  Orinoco:  the  western  is  occu- 
pied by  the  three  ridges  into  which  the  Andes  trifurcate  soon 
after  entering  New  Granada,  inclosing  thereby  the  upper 
Magdalena  and  its  tributary  the  Cauca.  The  Magdalena  has 
a  course  of  nearly  1000  miles,  and  pours  so  great  a  volume 
of  water  into  the  sea  that  the  river-current   preserves  if- 
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ielf  pure  for  twenty  letgaes  from  the  ahore.  The  captal,  Sania 
Ft  di  Bogota^  with  45,000  inhabitants,  ig  dtaated  in  an  devated 
plain  that  enjoys  perpetual  spring.  A  little  below  it,  at  a  place 
called  Tequendama,  the  river  Bogota,  a  tributary  of  the  Magdalena, 
is  precipitated,  at  two  bounds,  over  a  precipice  600  feet  high. 
The  vegetation  of  a  temperate  dimate  prevails  above  the  falls  ; 
and  at  the  foot  of  them  are  the  palms  of  equinoctial  lowlands. 
The  vapours,  on  rising,  meet  with  the  cooler  air  of  the  upper 
region,  and,  by  falling  in  the  form  of  rain,  add  to  its  fertility. 
The  only  other  towns,  with  a  population  exceeding  20,000,  are 
the  chief  port,  Cartagena^  built  on  a  sandy  island  in  a  fine  bay  of 
the  Carribbean  Sea  ;  and  Popayan^  near  the  southern  frontier  of 
New  Granada,  a  more  elegantly  built  town  than  the  capital  itself. 

Isthmus  op  Panama. — ^The  Isthmus  of  Panama  is  now 
traversed  by  a  railway,  of  which  the  northern  terminus  is  at 
Aspinwall,  on  Manzanilla  Island,  Navy  Bay,  and  the  southern 
at  the  town  of  Panama  on  the  Pacific.  The  whole  distance  is 
between  fifty  and  sixty  miles.  The  isthmus  contains  also  the  two 
shortest  routes  that  have  yet  been  proposed  for  a  ship-canal 
between  the  Atlantic  and  the  Pacific.  One  of  these  is  by  the 
river  Chagres  to  Panama.  This  route  is  only  fifty-one  miles  in 
length ;  but  the  other,  called  the  Darien  route,  from  Port  Escoes 
on  the  eastern  side  to  the  Gulf  of  San  Miguel  on  the  western, 
is  still  shorter  by  twelve  miles.  The  height  of  the  watershed 
is  not  more  than  260  feet  It  appears  that  the  tide  rises  twenty- 
three  feet  in  the  Gulf  of  Panama,  whilst  that  of  the  Caribbean 
Sea  is  scarcely  perceptible,  and  that  at  mid-tide  the  waters  on 
opposite  sides  of  the  isthmus  are  on  the  same  level.  This  would 
give  a  current  both  ways  running  three  miles  an  hour,  which 
would  both  scour  the  ship-canal  and  aid  the  passage  of  vessels. 
The  voyage  from  England  to  New  South  Wales  by  the  Isthmus 
of  Panama  would  be  2000  miles  shorter  than  the  present  route 
by  the  Red  Sea  and  Torres  Straits.  But  calms  and  baffling  winds 
prevail  off  Panama,  making  the  arrival  and  departure  of.  ships 
under  canvas  difficult :  it  is  the  hope  of  a  better  offing  in  the 
Pacific  that  recommends  the  Nicaragua  route  (p.  372)  for  the 
ship-canaL 
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ECUADOB. 

Area,  Ten  and  a-half  times  that  of  Scotland. 

Population,  One  Million. 

Mountains. — ^Ecuador  is  so-called  from  its  capital,  Qnito» 
lyiDg  in  the  line  of  the  equator.  The  chief  feature  of  the  country 
is  the  chain  of  the  Andes,  which  traverse  it  in  two  nearly  parallel 
ridges,  at  a  distance  of  about  100  miles  from  the  coast,  and  of 
about  twenty  miles  from  each  other.  East  of  the  Andes  is  a  vast 
desert  roamed  over  by  hordes  of  Indians.  The  best-peopled  dis- 
trict is  the  plain  of  Quito,  which  lies  between  the  two  parallel 
ridges  mentioned,  and  is  nearly  10,000  feet  above  the  sea  level 
The  mountains  rise  grandly  within  view  of  tlie  capital,  and  assume 
one  or  other  of  three  forms.  The  first  is  that  of  a  truncated  cone, 
as  in  the  case  of  Cotopaxi,  which  stands  about  forty  miles  south- 
east of  Quito,  and  is  the  loftiest  (nearly  19,000  feet)  of  the  active 
volcanoes  belonging  to  the  Andea  The  higher  portion  of  the 
cone  is  covered  with  snow,  so  that  not  the  least  irregularity  in  its 
form  can  be  detected ;  the  flames  sometimes  rise  3000  feet  above 
the  brink  of  the  crater,  and  the  roaring  of  the  volcano  has  been 
heard  at  a  distance  of  600  mile&  Another  mountain  form  is 
that  of  extinct  volcanoes,  the  craters  of  which  have  crumbled  in, 
leaving  peaks  standing  erect,  needles  leaning  in  different  direc- 
tions, and  huge  masses  of  rock  scattered  about  in  the  wildest  con- 
fusion. Such  is  Pichincha,  on  which  the  city  of  Quito  more 
immediately  stands.  A  third  form  is  that  of  ChimboraLO,  a  per- 
fect dome,  said  to  be  the  most  imposing  of  all  the  mountains 
belonging  to  the  Andes^  as  seen  from  the  Pacific  In  1797, 
Humboldt  ascended  to  within  2000  feet  of  its  summit,  where, 
owing  to  the  thinness  of  the  air,  respiration  became  difficult,  and 
blood  began  to  ooze  from  the  nose,  lips,  and  gums. 

Towns. — Quito,  the  capital,  has  upwards  of  60,000  inhabi- 
tants :  it  knows  the  extremes  of  neither  heat  nor  cold,  and  the 
only  disadvantage  in  its  site  is  the  frequency  of  thunderstorms 
and  earthquakes.  The  only  port  of  Ecuador,  Ouayaqail,  at  the 
head  of  a  gulf  bearing  the  same  name,  is  about  half  the  sin  of 
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the  capital  There  la  much  fine  wood  in  the  neighbooriiood, 
which  favours  shipboilding ;  but  the  climate  la  hot,  moist,  and 
pestiferous.  It  is  scarcely  possible  to  keep  reptilea  out  of  the 
beds,  aud  no  candles  are  burnt  but  in  lanterns,  as  otherwise  they 
would  be  extinguished  by  insects,  flying  into  them.  The  least 
troublesome  season  is  from  May  to  December.  The  only  other 
town  with  more  than  20,000  inhabitants  is  Cuenqay  situated  at 
nearly  the  same  elevation  above  the  sea  as  Quito.  Antimna^  a 
hamlet  on  the  Andes  of  Ecuador,  13,500  feet  above  the  sea  level, 
is  believed  to  be  the  highest  inhabited  land  on  the  globe. 


VENEZUELA. 

Area,  3}  times  that  of  the  British  Isles. 
Population,  One  and  a-half  Millions. 
Llanos. — Some  ridges  of  the  Andes  terminate  in  the  western 
part  of  Venezuela^  but  the  main  feature  of  the  country  is  the 
llanos  or  plains  of  the  Orinoco,  which  are  so  level  that  some- 
times, in  an  area  of  500  square  miles,  no  part  can  be  found  one 
foot  higher  than  the  rest.  Almost  the  whole  year  is  occupied  by 
the  rising  and  subsidence  of  the  Orinoco.  During  five  months, 
from  April  to  August  inclusive,  it  rises  ;  throughout  September  it 
remains  at  the  highest,  converting  the  flat  country  on  either  side 
into  a  lake  600  miles  in  length  from  east  to  west,  and  nearly  100 
in  breadth  :  during  other  five  months,  from  October  to  Februaiy 
inclusive,  it  falls  ;  and  throughout  March  it  remains  at  the  lowest. 
During  the  inundation  of  the  delta,  the  Indians  take  refuge 
among  the  tops  of  the  fan-leaved  palms,  where  they  construct 
hammocks  for  themselves  out  of  the  fibrous  leaves.  Though 
lined  only  with  mud,  fires  are  yet  lighted  upon  these  hammocks 
for  the  cooking  of  food,  which  is  wholly  derived  from  the  pith 
and  fruit  of  the  trees  between  which  the  hammocks  are  suspended. 
This  great  annual  overflow  renders  the  Orinoco  a  muddy  river,  and 
prevents  the  establishment  of  towns  upon  its  banks.  Another 
disadvantage  is  the  unhealthy  sultriness  of  the  river-banks,  in 
many  parts  of  which  the  air  is  one  dense  cloud  of  poisonous  insects 
to  a  height  of  twenty  feet  above  the  river. 
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Towns. — GaraocoBj  the  capital,  had  50,000  inhabitants  before 
the  great  earthquake  of  1812,  in  which  12,000  persons  perished. 
Civil  broils  have  still  farther  reduced  the  population,  so  that  it  is 
now  under  30,000.  The  port  of  Caraccas  is  La  Guayra,  The 
next  largest  town,  Valencia^  has  not  20,000  inhabitant&  The 
whole  coast  suffers  exceedingly  from  both  eacthquakes  and  thun- 
derstorms, and  the  seaports  are  small,  Marojcaiho  and  Gumana 
being  the  chief.  The  former  is  situated  on  the  unhealthy  shores 
of  Lake  Maracaibo,  and  is  inaccessible  by  large  ships  on  account 
of  a  bar,  which  has  only  ten  or  twelve  feet  of  water  over  it.  The 
inhabitants  are  excellent  sailors,  being  accustomed  from  infancy 
to  row  about  on  the  lake.  On  the  north-eastern  shore  is  an 
inexhaustible  mine  of  asphalt,  the  vapours  from  which  ignite 
spontaneously,  and  serve  as  a  lighthouse,  called  the  Lantern  of 
Maracaibo,  to  those  who  navigate  the  lake.  Cumana  is  situated 
on  an  arid  sandy  plain,  rendered  remarkably  healthy,  notwith- 
standing the  heat  incident  to  its  situation,  by  the  breezes  from 
the  sea. 

QUESTIONS  ON  THB  MAP  OF  OOLOICBIA. 

1.  On  which  side  of  the  isthmus  is  the  Gulf  of  Panama,  and  on  which  the 
Golf  of  Darien  ?  2.  Name  the  three  political  divisions  forming  the  inland 
boundary  of  Colombia,  and  state  whicn  of  the  three  touches  on  all  the 
Colombian  republics*  3«  Name  the  chief  river  in  New  Granada,  and  also  in 
Venezuela;  and  state  in  what  directions  they  respectively^  flow.  4.  Which 
two  of  the  Colombian  republics,  and  which  one  of  the  capital  cities,  are  tra- 
versed by  the  equator?  5.  What  great  river  bounds  Ecuador  for  a  consider- 
tbie  distance  on  the  south  ?  6.  Name  the  three  Colombian  republics  from 
north  to  south. 


GUIANA. 


Area,  five  times  that  of  Scotland  and  Ireland. 
Population,  Two  Hundred  and  Twenty-nine  Thousand, 

Divisions. — Guiana  is  divided  into  British,  Dutch,  and  French 
Guiana,  related  to  one  another,  in  respect  of  size,  nearly  as  the 
numbers  3,  2, 1.     Though  Guiana  occupies  a  small  space  on  the 
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map  of  South  America,  yet,  indnding  Yenesnelaii  Gmana,  it 
measures  more  than  a  thouaand  miles  from  east  to  west ;  and 
British  Guiana  alone  is  somewhat  huger  than  the  island  of  Gieat 
Britain.^ 

Surface. — The  maritime  region  is  low  and  lerd,  but  exceed- 
ingly fertile,  and,  in  the  neighbourhood  of  towns,  well  cultivated ; 
sugar,  coffee,  and  cotton,  are  the  staple  productions,  to  which 
are  added,  in  French  Qulana,  cayenne-pepper,  clores,  cinna- 
mon, nutmegs,  and  annotto.  The  interior  consists  of  moun- 
tains, with  intervening  swamps.  Dense  forests  cover  the  whole 
country. 

Clxmate. — Of  all  tropical  regions,  Guiana  has  the  mildest 
climate.  This  is  due  to  the  elevation  of  the  inland  r^on,  and 
the  regular  blowing  of  the  trade  winds  over  the  whole  breadth 
of  the  Atlantic,  as  also  to  the  sea  and  land  breezes,  which  blow, 
the  former  and  cooler  one,  from  the  north-east  during  the  day, 
the  latter  from  the  south-east  during  the  night  Extensive  dis- 
tricts along  the  coast  are  under  water  during  the  rainy  season,  and 
to  this  is  due  both  their  unhealthiness  and  their  great  fertility. 
Thirty  crops  of  rice  have  been  obtained  in  succession  without 
manure ;  and  in  many  places  the  soil  is  so  rich,  to  the  depth  of 
twelve  feet,  that  it  has  actually  been  carried  to  Barbadoes  as  a 
fertiliser. 

Population. — ^The  population  of  British,  Dutch,  and  French 
Guiana,  and  the  size  of  their  chief  towns,  bears  a  general  propor- 
tion to  their  respective  areas,  as  may  be  seen  from  the  following 
figures : — 

British  Gkiana,  .    .  Pop.  150,000  Chief  town,  Georgetown, .  Pop.  25,000 
Dutch  Guiana,    .    .  54,000  „  Paramaribo,  .  17,000 

French  Guiana,  .    .  25,000         „  Cayenne,  .    .  5,000 

All  these  towns  are  difficult  of  access  on  account  of  sandbanks 
along  the  coast,  and  bars  at  the  river-mouths. 

1  The  naniA  Oulaiia  ivm  origlnany  gtren  to  th«  Tut  tnek  lying  norOi  of  the  Amazon  aad 
«M(  of  tbe  middle  ooqim  of  the  Orinoco,  bat  ih«  greater  parfe  of  this  region  now  belongt  to 
Brasfl  and  Venesaela,  and  the  nam«  Ouiana  i»  nstiicted  to  that  portion  occupied  by 
Boropeaa  Powenk 
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British  Guiana. — ^Britiflh  GuianA  is  divided  into  three  dis- 
tricts, called  Berbice,  Demerara,  and  Essequibo,  after  the  three 
principal  rivers.  Essequibo  is  by  far  the  laigest  river,  not  only 
in  British  but  in  all  Guiana.  Georgetovm  is  situated  on  the 
Demerara,  about  a  mile  from  its  mouth. 


BRAZIL. 

Area,  100  times  that  of  Scotland  or  Ireland. 
Population,  Seven  and  a-half  Millions. 

Extent. — The  area  of  Brazil  is  nearly  as  large  as  that  of 
the  United  States,  larger  than  that  of  Australia,  and  equal  to  four- 
fifths  of  that  of  Europe ;  and  it  is  so  distributed,  that  its  inland 
boundary  touches  on  all  the  political  divisions  of  South  America 
except  three,  viz.,  Peru,  Chili,  and  Patagonia. 

The  Amazon. — ^The  most  prominent  natural  feature  in  Brazil 
is  the  river  Amazon.  Such  is  its  size,  that,  at  a  distance  of  300 
miles  from  the  sea,  its  banks  can  scarcely  be  seen  from  a  ship  in 
the  middle  of  the  stream ;  and,  at  a  distance  of  1500  miles  from 
the  sea,  it  is  BtUl  forty  fathoms  deep.  The  Madeira,  its  principal 
tributary,  is  a  river  as  large  as  the  Danube.  The  channel  of  the 
Amazon  rises  so  gently,  that  the  tide  ascends  it  for  500  miles, 
headed  by  a  bore,  to  which  the  Indians  give  the  imitative  name 
of  pororoca;  yet  so  mighty  is  the  return  current,  that  it  is  felt 
300  miles  out  in  the  Atlantic.  The  annual  inundation  has  left 
an  alluvial  deposit  so  deep  and  wide-spread,  that  the  natives  of 
immense  tracts  have  never  seen  a  stone  of  even  the  smallest  size. 

CoNFiouRA^ON. — From  the  sea  the  country  appears  rugged 
and  mountainous,  except  from  Bahia  northwards  to  Gape  St. 
Roque,  and  a  short  distance  beyond  it,  where  the  coast  is  low  and 
sandy.  The  interior  consists  of  immense  plains,  which  extend  on 
both  sides  of  the  Amazon,  and  of  a  mountainous  district  which 
oocuines  all  the  rest  of  Brazil     The  ridges  which  separate  tho 
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tributaiy  streama  of  the  Amazon  in  the  upper  part  of  their  conxBe 
from  one  another,  are  all  connected  with  a  central  ridge,  whidi 
separates  the  tributaries  of  the  Amazon  from  those  of  La  Plata. 
Tlie  Amazonian  plain,  and  the  mountainous  district,  constitute 
to^jethcr  one  impenetrable  forest,^  inhabited  by  monkeys,  by 
birds,  the  brilliancy  of  whose  plumage  is  matched  by  that  of  tlie 
blossoms  which  adorn  shrubs  and  trees  alike,  and  by  insects, 
so  numerous  and  loud-voiced,  that  their  multitudinous  buzzing  is 
heard  in  ships  anchored  at  some  distance  from  land.  The  only 
interruption  to  the  forest  is  near  the  source  of  the  Top^os,  where 
a  sandy  plateau,  called  Campos  Parecis,  extends  for  hundreds  of 
miles,  yielding  only  a  stunted  herbage.  The  sand  shifts  and 
undiilates,  so  that  the  plateau  resembles  the  ocean,  and  mules 
sink  into  it  as  into  a  swamp. 

Glihate  and  Pboduok — All  climates  excepting  the  coldest  are 
comprised  within  the  limits  of  Brazil  The  high  lands  yield  the 
grains  and  fruits  of  Europe,  and  the  valleys  tropical  produce, 
coffee,  sugar,  and  cotton,  being  the  staples.  Maize,  beans, 
rice,  and  cassava,  are  very  generally  cultivated,  and  the  flour  of 
cassava  is  the  chief  food  of  the  humbler  classes ;  wheat  is  im- 
ported from  the  United  States,  and  sometimes  even  from  Europe. 

Mines. — Notwithstanding  the  fertility  of  the  soil,  the  inhabit- 
ants are  more  given  to  mining  than  to  agriculture.  Qold  is  found 
in  the  beds  of  almost  aU  the  rivers  which  rise  in  the  interior ;  but 
the  richest  province  in  both  gold  and  diamonds,  is  that  called 
I^iinas  Geraes  (general  mines),  towards  the  source  of  the  San 
Francisco.  The  Serra  do  Frio,  east  of  that  river,  is  the  diamond 
ground  Eveiy  finder  of  a  diamond  is  rewarded  according  to  its 
value.  The  largest  diamond  Brazil  ever  produced,  was  found  by 
tnree  malefactors,  who  had  been  banished  into  the  interior,  and 

1  Tbe  Tery  iiam«  Brasil,  is  derired  ttom  that  of  »  Talvable  wood,  cftDad  Brouga,  which  is 
ft  goTomment  monopoly.  It  is  hard,  tak«  »  high  polish,  and  ia  so  heaTj  that  it  links  In 
water.  The  teha,  or  foreat  of  the  Amason.  extends  oyer  an  ana  of  1,200,000  squaie  milsB, 
ten  timet  greater  than  that  of  the  British  Islands ;  its  entire  basin  is  estimated  at  2,000,000 
square  miles,  and  the  inland  narigation  famished  by  this  riTer  and  its  largest  tributaries  at 
60,000  miles.  As  a  fiivourable  east  wind  blows  eonrtantly  OTer  this  riyer-basin,  vessels  may 
at  all  times  ascend  tbe  stream  by  sailing  near  the  banks  out  of  the  strongest  currents,  while 
descending  vess^  keep  the  middle  of  the  riTer. 
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were  searching  for  gold ;  they  gave  it  up  to  government,  and  were 
pardoned.  If  aslave  find  avaluable  diamond,  he  is  manumitted ; 
but  when  suspected  of  swallowing  one,  he  is  confined  in  a  cell,  and 
made  to  take  strong  purgatiyes,  that  the  fact  may  be  ascertained. 
Large  diamonds  are  also  found  in  the  province  of  Qoyaz,  west  of 
Minas  Geraes ;  but  they  are  not  of  so  pure  a  water  as  those  of  the 
Serra  do  Frio. 

Political  and  Social  Condition. — ^Brazil  is  a  hereditary 
constitutional  monarchy — or  empire,  since  the  sovereign  is  called 
emperor — ^with  a  senate  and  house  of  representatives.  The  em- 
peror is  a  scion  of  the  royal  house  of  Portugal,  to  which  country 
Brazil  originally  belonged.  The  population  contains  ^  mil- 
lion slaves;  the  great  majority  are  either  mulattoes  or  free 
negroes ;  and  the  number  of  whites  in  the  whole  empire  does  not 
much  exceed  a  million.  These  are,  with  few  exceptions,  of  Por- 
tuguese extraction.  Accordingly,  the  Portuguese  language  is  that 
of  the  whole  population ;  the  Boman  Catholic  Church  is  recog- 
nised in  the  constitution  as  that  of  the  state ;  and  popular  educa- 
tion is  as  little  advanced  as  in  the  mother  country.  When  the 
royal  family  of  Portugal  fled,  under  British  protection,  from 
Europe  to  Bahia  in  1807,  there  was  not  a  printing  press  in  all 
Bi^azil;  one  was  immediately  sent  out  from  England,  and  now 
newspapers  are  regularly  published  in  the  commercial  towns. 

The  Church  and  Slavery. — In  1866,  the  national  slaves, 
a  source  of  revenue  to  the  government,  were  freed  by  the 
Emperor.  Both  bigotry  and  slavery  are  mild  in  Brazil. 
Protestants  are  tolerated,  on  condition  that  their  places  of  wor- 
ship have  not  the  external  appearance  of  churches  -^  and  slavery  is 
mitigated  by  the  admission  to  all  civil  rights  ami  social  privileges 
of  the  race  to  which  the  slave  belongs.  The  preponderance  of 
mulattoes  and  free  negroes  over  the  whites  in  number,  the  superior 
talent  of  the  mixed  race  compared  with  either  of  the  original  ones, 
as  also  the  high  position  in  commerce  and  in  the  state  worthily 
held  by  coloured  men,  entirely  counterbalance  the  prestige  of  the 
whites ;  hence  slavery  is  a  mere  personal  distinction.    The  iniia- 

1  See  p.  284.    Retfgim, 
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cnce  of  the  Roman-catholic  Church,  and  the  laws  regarding 
manumission,  are  also  in  favonr  of  the  slave.  Besides  Sunday,  the 
liomi  sh  calendar  gi  ves  hi  m  thirty-five  holidays  a-year.  Wealthy 
Brazilians  are  encouraged  hy  the  priests  to  manumit  their  slaves 
for  the  benefit  of  their  own  souls ;  and,  if  £5  are  offered  at  the 
baptismal  font  by  any  party,  the  master  must  manumit  the  infant. 
A  woman  who  has  reared  ten  children  is  entitled  to  her  freedom; 
and  many  men  employ  the  two  days  a- week  allowed  for  their  own 
support  so  industriously  that  they  save  what  purchases  their  free- 
dom. Nor  is  the  master  allowed  to  fix  the  price  arbitrarily,  by  doing 
which  he  might  frustrate  the  endeavours  of  the  slave  to  liberate 
himself:  the  cost  price  of  the  slave,  or  his  present  market  value, 
if  it  be  greater  than  the  cost  price,  is  the  legal  maximum. 

Provinces  and  Principal  Towns. — ^The  Brazilian  empire  ia 
divided  into  eighteen  provinces,  which  have  all  a  line  of  coast 
except  three,  viz.,  Minas  Qeraes,  Qoyaz,  and  Mato  Grosso.^  The 
first  of  these  three  is  the  most  populous  in  Brazil,  containing  one- 
seventh  of  the  entire  population ;  but  neither  in  it,  nor  in  either 
of  the  other  two  inland  provinces,  is  there  a  single  town  of  10,000 
inhabitants  or  upwards.  Mining  chiefly  attracts  population  to  the 
interior ;  the  cultivated  districts,  and  all  the  seats  of  trade,  are  on 
the  coast  The  chief  mart  is  Rio  Janeiro^  the  capital  of  Brazil, 
situated  immediately  north  horn  the  Tropic  of  Capricorn.  It 
receives  the  produce  of  the  mining  districts,  and  is  also  the 
emporium  to  which  goods  are  sent  from  all  the  smaller  ports 
south  of  Bahia  for  exportation  to  Europe.  The  most  southern 
province  of  Brazil,  Rio  Grande,  which  consists  .of  undulating 
meadows,  sends  to  it  immense  quantities  of  dried  beef,  tallow,  and 
hides.  But  c  o  f  f  e  e  is  the  chief  article  of  export  Rio  is  called  by 
the  natives  a  city  of  palaces,  and  is  allowed  to  be  worthy  of  the 
name.  Bahia^  north  of  the  capital,  ranks  second :  sugar  is  its 
principal  export  Pemamhuco  is  a  name  often  applied  to  the  two 
adjacent  towns  of  Recife  and  Olinda  in  the  province  of  Pemam- 
buco,  south  of  Cape  St  Roque ;  north  of  that  cape  lie  the  only 

1  Eight  of  these  eighteen  prorlnees  are  warenXLj  larger  than  the  United  Kingdom. 
Mlnaa  Oeraes  and  Goyas  are  nreraUy  more  than  twice,  and  Mato  Orosso,  the  Ui:g^t 
proTlnoe  of  all,  la  alone  more  than  fire  times  the  area  of  the  United  Kingdom. 
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other  considerable  towns,  Maranham^  on  an  island  of  tihe  same 
name,  at  the  mouth  of  a  river  of  the  same  name,  and  Para,  or 
Belem^  on  a  branch  of  the  Amazon,  in  a  district  low  and  unhealthy, 
but  fertile  in  sugar-cane,  indigo,  and  gums.  Great  quantities 
of  caoutchouc,  or  India-rubber,  are  exported  from  Para,  also 
Brazil  nuts,  which  are  the  fruit  of  a  gigantic  tree,  found  only 
on  the  banks  of  the  Amazon.  All  these  towns  either  have,  or 
are  within  easy  reach  of,  railway  communication. 

PRINCIPAL  TOWNS  IN  BRAZIL. 

Bio  de  Janeiro,  800,000  Pemambuco,  70,000  Para,  .  .  20,000 
Bahia,    .      .    125,000     Maranham,    .   30,000 

QUESTIONS  ON  THE  MAP  OF  BRAZIL. 

1.  Name  from  east  to  west  the  three  Gmanas,  and  the  three  Tepnblicfi 
which  bound  Brazil  north  of  the  Amazon.  2.  Name  from  north  to  south 
the  ^yQ  republics  which  bound  it  south  of  the  Amazon.  8.  What  cape  is 
due  east  from  Bio  Janeiro  ?  4.  Name  the  largest  island  in  the  mouth  of 
the  Amazon.  5.  Name  three  large  Brazilian  rivers  that  flow  into  the 
Atlantic.  6.  Name  those  that  contribute  to  form  the  river  La  Plata.  7. 
Name  the  three  largest  tributaries  to  the  Amazon  on  its  southern  bank. 
%  What  important  geographical  line  passes  between  the  Amazon  and  the 
frontier  of  Guiana  ? 


PERU. 

Area,  ten  times  that  of  England  without  Wales,  more  than  four  times  that 
of  the  British  Islands.    Population,  Two  and  a-half  Millions. 

General  Remarks. — ^The  extensive  coast  of  Peru  is,  though 
low,  remarkably  cool,  owing  to  fogs,  which  obscure  the  sun, 
and  to  a  cold  sea-current  from  the  Antarctic  regions.  The 
natural  dryness,  and  the  almost  total  absence  of  rain  west  of  the 
Andes,  render  the  coast  a  succession  of  sandy  deserts.  So  little 
is  agriculture  attended  to,  and  so  limited  are  the  means  of  inland 
transit,  that  the  towns  along  the  coast  import  great  part  of  their 
provisions  from  Chili.  A  great  number  of  the  inhabitants 
are  employed  in  the  gold  and  silver  mines  of  the  eastern 
Andes.  The  chief  exports,  besides  the  precious  metals,  are 
wine  and  brandy,  sugar,  Jesuits'  bark,  salt,  saltpetre,  guano, 
and  the  fine  wool  of  the  lama.  The  best  guano  is  obtained 
from  the  dhincha  Islands,  three  in  number,  south  of  Lima^  and 
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only  fifteen  miles  from  the  ahore.  The  deposit  is  said  to  be 
eighty  feet  thick  in  some  places.  Almost  aU  the  population 
is  along  the  coast  and  on  the  table-lands.  The  mountains  are 
still  in  possession  of  the  Indians,  who  maintain  a  constant  war- 
fare with  the  Spanish  settlers  east  of  the  Andes.  Between  the 
Ucayali  and  the  Brasilian  frontier,  stretches  a  levd  forest  country, 
very  warm  and  unhealthy. 

Towns. — Lima  is  the  emporium,  as  well  as  the  capital,  of 
Peru  ;  its  harbour,  Callao^  is  the  safest  and  most  commodious  on 
the  whole  coast  of  the  Pacific.  To  provide  against  earthquakes, 
which  are  frequent,  the  houses  are  built  of  wood,  yet  so  that  they 
resemble  stone.  In  1746,  three-fourths  of  lima  were  laid  in 
ruins  by  an  earthquake,  and  Gallao  was  quite  destroyed.  The 
population  of  lima  is  about  100,000.  Chaco^  the  ancient  capital 
of  the  Incas,  is  an  elegant  city,  nearly  half'the  size  sf  limiL  The 
great  fortress  of  the  Incas  stiU  remaina ;  the  stones  of  it  are  so 
large,  and  so  nicely  dovetailed,  as  to  need  no  cement  Arequipay 
in  a  district  that  produces  sugar,  maize,  wheat,  and  potatoes,  in 
abundance,  is  the  only  other  town  with  a  population  exceeding 
20,000.  Paseo^  the  highest  city  in  the  woiid,  being  13,720 
feet  above  the  sea-level  TruxUloj  on  the  coast,  is  a  mere 
roadstead. 


BOLIVIA. 

Area,  four  times  that  of  the  British  Islands. 
Popiilatioi]9  Two  MiUionflL 

SuBFACE. — Upper  Peru  is  called  Bolivia,  after  Bolivar,  a 
military  chief,  who  contributed  materially  to  the  establishment  of 
its  independence.  The  small  maritime  region  belonging  to  it, 
called  Atamaca,  is  a  perfect  desert  On  all  the  borders  of 
Bolivia,  except  the  western,  are  extensive  plains,  some  of  them 
grassy,  and  others  covered  with  primeval  forests.  The  central 
region  which  culminates  around  Lake  Titicaca  (p.  373)  on  the 
borders  of  Peru,   consists  of  mountain-ridges  and  table-lands. 
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Near  the  south-eastern  extremity  of  Lake  Titicaca  are  islands, 
one  of  which  was  the  residence  of  Manco  Gapac,  the  founder  oif 
Penvdan  civilisation.  Here  were  accumulated  the  most  sacred 
and  valuable  objects  of  Peruvian  superstition,  which,  however,  were 
all  thrown  into  the  lake  by  the  despairing  natives,  at  the  time  of 
the  conquest.  The  eastern  shore  of  the  lake  is  still  occupied  by 
a  considerable  agricultural  population,  descended  from  the  ancient 
Peruvians.  The  majority  of  the  population,  indeed,  is  of  Indian 
descent.  Most  of  the  negroes  and  mulattoea  are  fugitives  from 
Brazil 

Towns, — Chuquisaca  is  the  capital :  but  Potosi  is  the  most  re- 
markable. More  than  300  years  ago,  an  Indian,  pursuing  some 
wild  goats,  and  coming  to  a  steep  place,  laid  hold  of  a  shrub  to 
prevent  himself  from  falling ;  the  shrub,  in  giving  way,  brought 
along  with  it  lumps  of  silver,  and  disclosed  a  rich  mass :  in  1545, 
a  regular  mine  was  opened,  and,  in  the  course  of  fifty  years,  the  city 
of  Potosi  stood  on  that  barren  spot,  with  a  population  of  150,000. 
The  mines  gradually  became  less  productive ;  but  the  unsettled 
state  of  the  country  is  the  true  reason  why  Potosi  tas  dwindled 
to  its  present  insignificance.  Potosi  is  still  nothing  but  a  mining 
town;  its  neighbourhood  is  a  desert,  and  provisions  of  every  kind 
are  brought  from  a  distance.  It  is  the  second  highest  city  in 
the  world,  being  13,330  feet  above  the  sea-level,  and  enjoys  a 
bracing  climate,  to  which  tremendous  thunder-storms  are  the 
only  drawback. 

La  Paz,         .        .        76,000  Chuquisaca,  .        .        24,000 

Cochabamba,         .        41,000  Potosi,  .        .        .        23,000 

Trade. — ^The  whole  commerce  of  Bolivia  consists  in  the  ex- 
port of  the  precious  metals  and  Alpaca  wool  to  Europe,  and  of 
grain  and  cacao  to  Peru.  To  avoid  the  transit  dues  charged  by 
the  Peruvian  government,  a  place  called  CobtjOj  at  the  north  ex- 
tremity of  the  Atacama  Desert,  has  been  made  a  free  port ;  and, 
notwit^tanding  very  defective  means  of  communication  with  the 
interior,  this  port  has  now  a  considerable  share  of  the  Bolivian 
trade.  The  transit  of  the  desert  and  the  mountains  is,  however, 
80  laborious,  that  scarcely  any  merchandise  but  the  precious  metals 
can  bear  the  cost 
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Area,  twice  that  of  Great  Britain.    PopnlatioD,  One  and  a-lialf  Millions. 

Surface,  Climate,  and  Produce.  —  The  belt  of  land 
which  constitutes  Chili,  varying  in  breadth  from  100  to 
150  miles,  is  backed  by  a  section  of  the  Andes,  which  contains 
no  fewer  than  fourteen  active  volcanoes,  and  the  highest 
point  on  the  American  continent,  Aconcagua,  23,910  feet 
South  of  Aconcagua,  the  Andes  are  single,  and  send  out  spurs 
which  terminate  abruptly  in  the  sea.  North  of  Aconcagua, 
the  Andes  are  double,  inclosing  a  wide  valley  ;  and  the 
seaward  ridge  descends  by  a  succession  of  terraces  to  the 
shore.  These  terraces  and  the  shore  itself  are  as  barren  as  the 
Atacama  of  Bolivia,  but  copper  and  silver  abound;  in  the 
extreme  south,  forests  prevail,  as  also  in  the  island  of  Chiloe, 
from  which  large  quantities  of  timber  are  exported  to  Lima ; 
the  central  section  is  a  rich  grain  district  The  commerce  of 
Chill  is  more  extensive,  and  more  rapidly  increasing,  than  that 
oi  any  country  in  Spanish  South  America.  It  is  carried  on 
chiefly  with  Great  Britain,  to  which  Chili  sends  more  copper  than 
does  any  other  country.  The  climate  is  temperate  and  remark- 
ably fine.  Snow  never  falls  in  the  maritime  regions ;  thunder 
is  never  heard ;  and  the  year  is  divided  into  four  seasons  as  in 
Europe,  only  that  the  Chilians  have  summer  when  we  have 
winter,  and  autumii  when  we  have  spring.  The  animals  intro- 
duced from  Europe  have  all  increased  in  size  and  multiplied 
rapidly.  From  noxious  animals  Chili  enjoys  an  immunity  almost 
as  complete  as  Ireland ;  it  has  toads,  but  only  one  species  of 
serpent,  and  that  perfectly  harmless. 

Rage. — ^The  population  is  of  the  same  mixed  character  as  in 
the  other  parts  of  America  that  once  belonged  to  Spain,  but  is 
honourably  distinguished  from  the  others  by  superior  industiy, 
intelligence,  and  power  of  self-government.  The  country  south 
of  the  river  Biobio  is  occupied  by  the  Araucanian  tribe  of  Indians, 
the  only  one  that  bas  preserved  its  independence.    They  number 
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70,000,  and  are  robust  and  handsome  men,  but  given  to  drunken- 
ness and  sensaality. 

Towns. — ^The  capital  of  Chib*,  Santiago,  has  a  population  of 
60,000.  The  next  largest  town  is  Valparaiso,  the  chief  port  of 
Chili,  sixty  miles  distant  from  the  capital.  Its  population  does 
not  much  exceed  10,000;  the  chief  exports  to  England  are 
copper  ore,  guano,  and  saltpetre.  Conception  is  the  only  other 
seaport  worthy  of  mention. 

Islands.— Opposite  Chili,  in  the  Pacific,  are  two  islands, 
Juan  Fernandez  and  Masafuera, — the  latter  so  mountainous  that 
it  seems  a  mere  rock  in  the  distance ;  the  former  is  mountainous 
on  the  northern  side,  level  and  barren  on  the  southern.  Juan 
Fernandez  was  the  solitary  residence  of  Alexander  Selkirk,  the 
original  of  Defoe's  Robinson  Crusoe,  Lobsters  are  so  abundant 
that,  to  catch  them,  it  is  enough  to  strew  meat  on  the  shore,  and 
then  turn  tliem  on  their  backs  with  a  stick  when  they  come  to 
eat  it. 


LA  PLATA  ;i  OR,  THE  ARGENTINE  REPUBLIC. 

Area,  about  926,000  square  miles,  thirty  times  that  of  Scotland  or  Ireland. 
Population,  fully  One  Million, — 1  to  the  square  mile. 

Surface. — ^The  territory  of  this  republic  is  a  dead  level,  ad- 
mirably adapted  therefore  for  railways,  several  of  which  are  in 
the  course  of  construction.  It  has  been  calculated  that  the 
channel  of  the  Parana  does  not  rise  more  than  a  foot  during  the 
first  400  miles  from  its  mouth.  From  the  want  of  fall  for 
water,  shallow  lakes  abound,  i/vhich  cover  immense  tracts  after 
rain ;  and  not  a  few  streams  are  lost  in  these  lakes,  or  evapo- 
rated before  reaching  any  principal  river.  In  the  south  almost 
all  the  lakes  are  salt;  and  at  the  bottom  of  one  of  them, 
which  is  eighteen  miles  in  circuit,  lies  a  cake  of  salt  so  hard 

^  The  name  La  Plata  vras  giren  to  the  river  by  Sebastian  Uabot,  who  first  penetrated 
beyond  the  confluence  of  the  Parana  and  Paraguay.  Supposing,  though  mistakenly, 
that  the  gold  and  silrer,  which  he  received  from  the  Indians  in  exchange  for  trinkets, 
was  the  produce  of  the  country,  he  called  the  river  PlaU.  U  had  previously  borne  the 
same  of  its  discoverer,  Di  Solis.  The  name  La  Plata  is  now  confined  to  the  estuary 
which  receives  the  united  Parana  and  Paraguay,  and  the  Uruguay. 

2c 
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and  thick  that' eveii  iron  tools  break  it  up  witk'  difficultf," 
The  most  characteristic  feature  of  La  Plata  are  the  pampas^  im- 
mense woodless  plains  west  of  the  Parana,  stretching  in  all 
directions  for  hundreds  of  miles,  and  in  some  for  nearly  a 
thousand.  For  about  200  miles  west  of  Buenos-Ayres,  they 
present  an  impeneti*able  forest  of  thistles,  ten  feet  high ;  ^  for 
the  next  400  miles  to  the  west,  they  are  covered  with  long 
tufted  grass  and  gay  flowers,  and  abound  in  wild  cattle,  horses, 
deer,  and  ostriches ;  then  comes  a  swampy  tract ;  after  that,  one 
of  ravines  and  stones ;  and  lastly,  at  the  foot  of  the  Andes,  a 
belt  of  prickly  shrubs  and  dwarf  trees.  Countless  herds  of 
oxen  pasture  on  the  plains,  and  constitute  the  principal  wealth 
of  the  country.  Wool  is  also  exported  to  England  and  France. 
Political  Divisions.— The  Argentine  Republic  consists  of 
fourteen  provinces  united  under  a  constitution  resembling  that 
of  the  United  States.  By  far  the  most  populous  and  poweiful 
of  them  is  Buenos-Ayres,  which  maintained  itself  independent 
of  the  others,  1852-62.  The  town  of  Buenos-Ayres,  which  is 
now  the  capital  of  the  whole  federation,  was  so  called  on  account 
of  its  salubrity.  Large  vessels  cannot  come  up  to  the  town,  but 
unload  into  lighters  some  miles  off;  the  navigation  of  the  estuary 
itself  is  rendered  dangerous  by  rocks,  sand-banks,  and  impetu- 
ous winds  from  the  south-west,  called  pamperos,  because  they 
come  from  the  Pampas.  Nevertheless,  Buenos-Ayres  has  a 
great  trade  ;  its  exports  are  chiefly  hides,  skins,  bones,  and  tallow. 
principal  towns  in  the  argentine  republic. 
Buenog-Ayres,  .  .  122,000  Corricntes,  ....  16,000 
Cordova,      ....      25,000     Catamarca,    ....     12,000 

San  Jnan,  .    .     .  20,000     Salta, 11,000 

Mendoza,    ....      18,000     Tucuman,     ....     11,000 


PARAGUAY. 

Area,  Two  and  a-half  tunes  that  of  Scotland.    Population,  800,000. 
Paraguay  has  the  same  physical  characteristics  as  the  adjacent 
portion  of  La  Plata.      In  situation,  it  resembles  Switzerland, 

*  There  is  little  danger  of  robbery  In  the  pemiMis  till  the  season  when  the  thistles 
grow ;  It  is  under  thorn  that  the  robbers  and  their  horses  find  slielter  and  concealnieut. 
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being  surrounded  by  larger  states,  and  having  no  sea-board  of 
its  own ;  it  is,  however,  united  to  the  ocean  by  a  great  navigable 
river.  A  peculiar  product  is  the  herb  called  mattSy  a  species 
of  i^-Ji        1 »  ■    -'elds  the  Paraguay  tea,  largely  consumed  in 

iathem  provinces  of  Brazil,  Peru,  and  Chili, 
i  foot  and  a-half  high,  has  slender  branches, 
pling  those  of  senna,  but  from  four  inches  to 
The  branches  are  used  as  well  as  the  leaves, 
une  way  as  we  use  the  tea  of  China,  only  that 
unk  by  means  of  a  tube  inserted  into  the 
form  the  great  majority  of  the  population, 
confluence  of  the  Pilcomayo  with  the  Para- 
,  population,  21,000. 
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,  equal  to  that  of  the  BritiBh  Isles, 
.tion,  fully  Two  hundred  Thousand. 

^capital,  is  the  best  harbour  on  the  La  Plata, 
the  pamperos  from  the  west,  population, 
»d  its  name  from  a  hill  400  feet  high,  over- 
ly/*—^^  5h  stands  a  lighthouse.      The  inhabitants 
i  )me  heat  in  summer,  and  from  the  scarcity 

carried  a  distance  of  two  miles  into  the 
)ply  from  rain  has  been  exhausted.  The 
red  on  the  undulating  plains  of  the  interior 

.ports,  which  are  hides,  tallow,  wool,  and 

e  former  being  sent  to  Europe,  and  the  last 
a.  By  means  of  highly  fevourable  cou- 
nts, the  population  of  Uruguay  more  than 
venty  years  from  1830  to  1850;  but  its 
blasted  for  many  years  back  by  continually 
IS,  and  ward  with  Buenos-Ayres.  Its  in* 
oeifciiaence  was  not  acknowledged  by  that  republic  till  1852. 


1  The  MUM  Band*  OrleaUl  (l.<^  cMtern  Ms)  w 
thb  Kcloa  when  tt  formed  pert  oftlie  Argentiiie  Bepablie. 


PATAGONIA, 

PopaUtion,  Four  hundred  Thousand. 

The  western  shore  of  Patagonia  has  the  fiord  character  of  the 
Norwegian  coast.  The  Andes,  which  border  it,  are  here  from 
3000  to  6000  feet  high.  The  interior  consists  of  plains  covered 
with  tufts  of  brown  grass,  low  bushes,  and  Bait  lakes.  The 
inhabitants  are  remarkably  tall  and  muscular,  and  lead  the  life 
of  Tartars.  They  are  cannibals  in  war;  and  in  winter,  when 
pressed  by  hunger,  they  kill  and  eat  their  old  women  before 
touching  their  dogs.  The  Fuegians,  who  inhabit  the  mountains 
and  islands,  are  a  stunted  race,  and  live  on  fish.  The  Straits  of 
Magellan,  which  separate  the  mainland  from  the  archipelago  of 
Tierra  del  Fuego,  are  so  called  after  Magellan,  who  first  sailed 
through  them  in  1520,  in  search  of  a  western  passage  to  the 
East  Indies.  His  ship  returned  to  Europe  by  the  Gape  of  Good 
Hope,  and  was  the  first  to  circumnavigate  the  globe.  Currents 
and  tempests  render  the  navigation  of  the  straits  so  dangerous, 
that  Cape  Horn  is  doubled  in  preference  to  passing  through  them. 
The  shores  of  the  archipelago  are  rooky,  the  islands  mountainous, 
the  climate  a  perpetual  blustering  winter,  and  the  whole  aspect 
of  the  country  as  inhospitable  as  the  inhabitants  are  barbarous. 
Cape  Horn,  so  called  from  the  town  of  Room  in  N.  Holland 
(p.  152),  the  southernmost  point  of  America,  is  on  one  of  the 
islands;  it  is  high  and  woody. 

QaESTIONS  ON  THE  MAP. 

(Referring  to  the  coantries  of  Sonth  America  which  lie  south  of  the 
Amazon,  excepting  Brazil.) 

1.  Which  political  diriBion  has  the  smallest  line  of  coast,  which  has 
none  at  all,  and  which  has  a  shore  on  both  the  Pacific  and  the  Atlantic? 
2.  Name  the  three  countries,  besides  Brazil,  traversed  by  the  Tropic  of 
Oaprioom.  3.  What  nver  separates  Patagonia  from  La  Plata?  4. 
Between  what  two  riyers  is  the  Bepnblic  of  Paraguay  situated,  and 
which  of  them  forms,'  for  the  greatest  distance,  a  boundary  between 
that  republic  and  Brazil  ?  5.  Name  the  four  political  divisions,  besides 
Brazil,  which  are  conterminous  with  Bolivia.  6.  Describe  the  drainage 
of  Peru.  7.  What  countries  border  on  La  Plata?  8.  Which  of  these  are 
separated  from  it  by  natural  lines  ?  9.  Which  country  lies  on  the  west 
side  of  the  Andes ;  which  on  the  east  slope  ? 
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WEST  INDIA  ISLANDS,  OR  ANTILLES. 

Area,  equal  to  three  times  that  of  Scotland.     Population,  Four  Millions. 

How  GROUPED.— The  islands  which  stretch  from  the  peninsula 
of  Florida  to  the  mouths  of  the  Orinoco,  have  been  called  Antilles j 
because  of  their  position  opposite  the  American  continent ;  and 
they  have  been  called  the  West  Indian  Islands,  in  consequence 
of  the  mistake  made  hy  Columbus,  who,  when  he  planted  the 
cross  on  Guanahani,  or  San  Salvador,  one  of  the  Bahama  islands, 
and  the  first  land  of  which  he  took  possession  in  the  New  World, 
supposed  it  to  be  an  outlying  portion  of  India.  These^  islands, 
of  which  there  are  nearly  a  thousand,  are  grouped  as  follows : — 
The  Bahamas ;  the  Greater  Antilles,  or  Leeward  Islands,  com- 
prising Cuba,  San  Domingo,  Puerto  Rico,  and  Jamaica;  the 
Lesser  Antilles,  also  called  Caribbee  and  Windward  Islands, 
forming  the  segment  of  a  circle  from  the  Virgin  islands  east  of 
Puerto  Rico  to  Trinidad  opposite  the  mouths  of  the  Orinoco ; 
and  the  islands  scattered  along  the  coast  of  Venezuela,  which 
go  by  the  name  of  the  Leeward  Islands  of  the  Spaniards. 

Climate. — One-half  of  the  group  last  mentioned  are  north  of 
the  Tropic  of  Cancer ;  but  they,  as  well  as  the  others  which  are 
intertropical,  have  a  moist  warm  climate,  and  are  very  unhealthy 
in  the  lower  grounds.  From  June  to  August  the  sky  remains 
unclouded;  the  smallest  print  can  be  read  by  moonlight;  and 
the  planet  Venus  is  so  brilliant  as  to  cast  a  shadow.  From  the 
beginning  of  August  to  the  end  of  October  hurricanes  occur, 
August  and  September  are  the  hottest  months ;  and  those  from 
December  to  April  the  most  pleasant  and  healthy. 

Contrast  between  the  Greater  and  Lesser  Antilles. — 
Geologically,  there  is  a  marked  difference  between  the  Greater 
and  Lesser  Antilles.  The  former  are  primitive  formations,  and 
their  highest  summits  consist  of  granite ;  the  latter  are  volcanic, 
and  abound  in  soufntres^  Le^  expiring  volcanoes,  which  emit 
sulphurous  vapours,  like  Solfatara,  near  Naples.  The  great  rocks 
which  shoot  up  in  the  sea  at  various  distances  from  the  Lesser 
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Antilles,  are  the  produce  of  submarine  volcanoes.  In  all  tbe 
Antilles  alike,  the  mountains  follow  the  bearing  of  the  islands, 
and  the  coasts  are  for  the  most  part  high  and  rugged,  with  deep 
water  close  at  hand ;  where  they  are  low,  wooded  swamps  reach 
to  the  sea,  and  coral  reefs  keep  vessels  at  a  considerable  distance. 

Produce. — ^Tlie  West  India  Islands  are  commerciallj  im- 
portant on  account  of  the  variety  and  value  of  their  vegetable 
productions,  of  which  the  principal  are  the  sugar-cane,  yielding 
sugar,  molasses,  and  rum,  coffee,  cotton,  indigo,  pepper, 
ginger,  tobacco.  The  cattle  are  inferior;  swine  find  plenty 
of  food  in  the  woods,  and  are  numerous ;  but  horses,  asses,  and 
mules,  require  to  be  imported  from  the  adjacent  continent,  aud 
only  a  few  of  the  islands  produce  sheep  and  goats.  Wild  animals 
are  almost  extinct ;  birds,  insects,  reptiles,  and  fish,  abound. 

Political  Relations. — Excepting  San  Domingo,  which  is 
independent,  and  some  of  the  islands  on  the  coast  of  Venezuela, 
and  owned  by  that  country,  all  the  West  India  Islands  belong 
to  European  powers.  The  Spanish  possessions  are  by  far  the 
most  extensive;  they  and  the  independent  island  of  San 
Domingo  contain  respectively  about  a  miUion  inhabitants.  The 
British  possessions,  by  far  the  most  numerous,  rank  third  in 
area,  and  contain  fully  three-quarters  of  a  million  inhabitants. 
The  following  list  exhibits  these  relations  in  detail : — 
British. 


Jamaica. 

Cayixians. 

Virgin-Gordai  etc. 

Trinidad. 

Tobago. 

Grenada,  etc 

Grenadines. 

tit.  Vincent. 

Barbadoes. 

tit  Lucia. 

Dominica.' 

Antigua. 

Montserrat. 

Barbuda. 

Nevis  and  Redonda. 

tit.  Christopher's. 


BritUh. 

DutcJi. 

Angnilla. 

Part  of  St  Martin. 

Spanish, 
Cuba. 

St  EuBtatius. 
Saba. 

Isle  of  Pines. 

Oira^oa. 

Puerto  Rico. 

Oruba. 

French. 

Buen  Ayre. 

Martinique. 

Swedish. 

Guadeloupe. 

St  Bartholomew. 

Desirade. 
Marie  Galante. 

Venezuelan. 

Les  Saintes. 

Margarita. 

Part  of  Saint  Martin. 

Tortuga. 

Danish, 

Los  Siete  Hermanos. 

St.  I'homas. 

Independent. 

St  John. 

San  Domingo. 

tiantaCruz. 
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Inhabitants.  —  The  aborigines  have  almost  entirely  dis- 
appeared ;  a  few  only  remain  in  the  islands  of  St.  Vincent  and 
Trinidad.  These  belong  to  the  original  population  of  the  Carib- 
bean group,  which  was  fierce  and  warlike ;  that  of  all  the  other 
islands  was  a  timid  and  peaceful  race,  which  at  once  succumbed 
before  the  European  invaders.  African  negroes  constitute 
three-fourths  of  the  present  population ;  and  it  has  been  remarked, 
that  the  plants  as  well  as  the  men  of  Africa  flourish  remarkably 
in  the  West  Indies.^  Slavery,  which  used  to  prevail  in  all 
these  islands,  exists  now  only  in  the  Spanish  possessions.  The 
negroes  and  the  mixed  races  in  the  several  islands,  follow  the 
religion  and  speak  the  language  of  the  white  race  dominant  in 
each. 

TOPOGRAPHICAL  DETAILS. 
L — BAHAMA  ISLANDS. 

These  islands,  all  British  possessions,  are  generally  low,  barren, 
and  rocky.  The  great  Bahama  bank  rises  perpendicularly  from  un- 
fathomable depths;  the  Gulf  Stream  sweeps  between  it  and  the 
Gulf  of  Florida  at  its  greatest  speed,  six  miles  an  hour.  Out  of 
several  hundreds,  only  about  twelve  of  the  Bahama  Islands  are  in- 
habited. NassaUf  in  Providence-  Island,  is  the  capital.  San 
Salvador,  the  first  American  land  reached  by  Columbus,  was  one 
of  the  Bahamas;  it  used  to  be  identified  with  Goanahani  or 
Cat  Island,  but  is  now  supposed  to  have^een  Watling  Island.  The 
Bahamas  yield  dye  woods,  and  a  good  deal  of  cotton;  fine  turtle 
are  caught,  and  ambergris  is  found  along  the  shores;  sreat  quantities 
of  salt,  obtained  from  natural  salt  ponds,  are  exported  to  the  United 
States.  The  Caicos  and  Turks  islands  at  the  southern  extremiir  of 
the  Bahama  group,  form  a  separate  British  colony.  They  produce 
salt. 

n. — THE  GREATER  ANTILLES. 

I.  Cuba,  a  Spanish  possession. — In  form,  this  island  bears  a  re- 
markable resemblance  to  Java ;  in  size  it  is  nearly  equal  to  England ; 
and  it  is  the  finest,  as  well  as  the  largest,  of  all  the  West  India 
Islands.  It  sends  more  copper  to  EngUnd  than  any  other  country 
except  Chili.  Mountains  traverse  it  from  east  to  west,  and  the 
short-coursed  rivers  on  either  side  of  this  range  are  mere  torrents. 
Havannak  (pop.  120,000),  on  the  north  coast,  is  the  capital  of  both 
trade  and  government;  its  harbour  is  the  best  in  the  island,  and 

>  A  few  grass  seeds  from  GuiiMS  were  secidentsllj  thrown  Into  •  fence  In  Jsnutfca, 
and  cattle  were  dnenred  to  est  greedily  what  came  up.  To  this  Guinea  grassy  whkh  Is 
now  abundant  in  Jamaica,  Is  attributed  the  superioritj  of  Jamaica  beet 
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inferior  to  none  in  the  world.  Eastward,  and  connected  with  Havannah 
by  a  railway,  is  another  port,  called  Matanzaa,  with  a  population  of 
nearly  30,000.     Puerto  Principe,  an  inland  town,  and  Santiago,  a 

C';  on  the  south-east  shore,  are  of  nearly  the  same  size  with 
anzas.  Caba,  with  its  350  miles  of  railway,  is  an  increasingly 
prosperous  island,  and  is  much  coveted  by  the  United  States.  The 
lele  of  Pines,  adjacent  to  Cuba,  resembles  it  in  fertility  and  general 
aspect. 

2.  Puerto  Rico  (pop.  400,000),  the  other  great  Spanish  possession, 
is  beautifully  diversified,  well  watered,  and  particularly  fertile  on  the 
south  coast.    Its  chief  town,  San  Juan^  is  on  the  north  coast. 

3.  San  Domingo. — ^This  island  is  nearly  as  large  as  Scotland. 
Historically  it  is  divided  into  two,  the  eastern  or  Spanish  part,  pro- 
perly called  Hispaniola,  and  the  western  or  French  part,  properly 
called  Uayti.  The  blacks  assumed  the  government  in  1791,  on  occa- 
sion of  the  French  revolution.  Each  division  of  the  island  is  now  an 
independent  republic,  San  Domingo  being  the  capital  of  Hispaniola, 
and  Port  au  Prince  that  of  Hayti.  Each  of  these  towns  contains 
about  10,000  inhabitants.  The  bones  of  Columbus  remained  in  the 
Gothic  cathedral  of  San  Domingo  till  1795,  when  the  French  removed 
them  to  Havannah.  On  the  northern  side  of  the  island,  are  other  two 
towns  httle  inferior  in  size  to  the  capitals :  Cape  Haytien,  a  port  of 
Hayti,  and  Santiago,  an  inland  town  of  Hispaniola.  The  industry  and 
commerce  of  the  island  are  flourishing ;  and  the  government,  main- 
tained now  for  more  than  half  a  century  by  emancipated  blacks,  has 
been  much  superior  to  that  of  the  Spanish  republics  in  Sonth 
America.  For  some  years  past,  however,  the  political  condition  of 
Hispaniola  has  been  very  unsettled.  In  1867,  the  United  States 
purchased  Samana  Bay,  on  the  north  side  of  the  island,  for  a  naval 
station :  it  has  one  of  the  finest  harbours  in  the  world,  with  excellent 
coal  for  steaming  purposes  so  near  at  hand  that  vessels  can  load  along- 
side the  mines. 

4.  Jamaica,  a  British  possession.— The  Blue  Mountains,  which 
traverse  this  island  in  the  direction  of  its  length,  attain  in  some 
places  a  height  of  more  than  7000  feet.  Between  them  and  the  north 
shore  is  a  succession  of  gently  swelling  hills ;  on  the  southern  side, 
they  present  a  series  of  abrupt  precipices  which  render  the  scenery 
tmfy  sublime.  At  a  distance  of  six  miles  behind  the  town  of 
Kingston,  the  ground  is  so  elevated  that  all  the  garden  vegetables  of 
Europe  can  be  grown  for  its  market.  Kingston  is  by  far  the  largest 
town,  the  population  being-upwards  of  30,000 ;  but  Spanish  Town, 
connected  with  it  by  railway,  is  the  seat  of  government.  Jamaica  is 
nearly  as  large  as  Wales,  but  little  more  than  one-tenth  of  it  has  ever 
been  under  cultivation.  Sugar  and  coffee  are  the  chief  products ; 
grain  is  imported,  tobacco  too,  and  even  wood,  though  the  island 
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abounds  with  valuable  timber.  Since  the  emancipation  of  the  slaven, 
the  island  has  been  in  a  transition  state,  which  is  never  one  of  pro- 
sperity. Formerly  the  estates  were  large,  agents  managed  them  for 
absent  proprietors,  and  mortgages  had  been  taken  on  most  of  theift 
up  to  their  value.  Till  these  estates  fall  into  the  hands  of  bona  fide 
proprietors  with  capital ;  or,  which  is'the  likelier  solution,  owing  to 
the  scarcity  of  workers,  till  they  are  divided  into  freeholds  occupied 
bv  a  negro  peasantry,  the  island  cannot  regain  its  former  prosperity. 
West  of  Jamaica  are  the  Caymans,  three  small  islands,  of  which  the 
Grand  Cayman  is  alone  inhabited.  It  has  no  harbour,  but  one  good 
anchoring  ground  on  the  south-west.  The  inhabitants  employ  them- 
selves chiely  in  piloting  ships,  and  fishing  turtle. 

in. LESSER  ANTILLES. 

Tlie  largest,  the  most  fertile,  and  the  most  beautiful  is  Trinidad ; 
chief  town,  Port  of  Spain,  with  12,000  inhabitants.  The  interior  is 
covered  with  forests,  but  much  of  it  still  remains  unexplored.  The 
most  remarkable  phenomenon  is  a  lake  of  asphalt,  situated  on 
the  south-western  promontory  of  the  island,  eighty  feet  above  the 
sea.  It  is  one  and  a«half  miles  in  diameter,  and  of  unknown  depth. 
In  ttie  centre  it  boils  up,  but  along  the  shore  its  surface  is  as  hard  as 
coal,  and  of  a  greyish  colour.  Great  quantities  have  been  taken 
away  for  paying  ships'  bottoms,  but  the  holes  so  made  are  soon  filled 
op  again.  At  a  distance  of  forty  miles  from  this  pitch  lake  are  mud 
volcanoes.  Trinidad,  and  the  adjacent  island  of  Tobago,  lie 
south  of  the  region  of  hurricanes. — The  most  densely  peopled  island 
in  the  West  Indies  is  Barbadoes,  with  750  inhabitants  to  the  square 
mile ;  and  one  of  the  finest  cities  in  the  West  Indies,  and  the  second 
in  size  among  those  belonging  to  Britain  is  BridgetowUf  its  capital, 
population,  22,000.  The  neighbourhood,  though  flat,  has  been  ren- 
dered healthv  by  drainage,  but  dreadful  hurricanes  visit  it  from  time 
to  time.  The  emancipation  of  the  slaves  made  less  difference  in 
Barbadoes  than  in  any  other  island,  because,  owing  to  the  density  of 
the  population,  the  freedmen  were  obliged  to  work  regularly  in  order 
to  live. — ^The  richest  soil  in  the  West  Indies  is  said  to  be  in  the 
valleys  of  St.  Christopher's,  an  island  discovered  by  Columbus,  and 
bearing  his  Christian  name. — The  total  want  of  fresh  water  in  An- 
tigua deterred  the  Caribs  from  peopling  it ;  but  the  English  formed 
cisterns  for  rain  water,  and  have  kept  possession.  In  favourable 
seasons  the  crops  are  superabundant,  but  the  drought  is  sometimes 
such  as  to  produce  absolute  sterility.  The  chief  town,  called  St. 
John^Sf  has  a  population  of  nearly  15,000.— -Barbuda  is  particularly 
famous  for  its  cocoa -nut  trees;  it  belonged  to  the  Codrington 
family,  one  of  whom  bequeathed  its  revenues  to  the  Society  for  the 
Propagation    of  the  Grospel. — ^Dominica   contains    several  active 
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volcano es.^-Of  the  Virgin  Islands,  the  three  Danish  ones,  St. 
ThomaSy  St.  John^  and  Santa  Cruz  are  the  most  important.  The  first 
is  a  great  mail  station ;  the  second  is  well  watered,  and  has  the  most 
capacious  harbour;  the  third  is  the  largest.  The  other  Virgin 
islands  belong  to  Britain. 

QUESTIONS  ON  THE  HAP  OF  THE  WEST  INDIA  ISLANDS. 

1.  Name  the  straits  separatinff  Florida  fh>m  the  West  Indies,  Cuba  fhnn 
Hayti,  and  Hayti  from  Puerto  Rico.  2.  What  island  is  so  sitoated  as  to 
command  the  entrance  to  the  Gulf  of  Mexico,  and  what  other  island  is  so 
situated  as  to  command  the  mouths  of  the  Orinoco?  State  also  to  what 
European  powers  these  islands  respectively  belong.  3.  From  what 
country  is  Trinidad  separated  by  the  Gulf  of  Paria?  4.  Name  the  capes 
at  the  eastern  and  western  extremities  of  Cuba  and  Jamaica  respectively. 
5.  Name  the  cape  at  the  eastern  extremity  of  Hayti,  and  the  two  capes 
at  the  western  extremities  of  the  same  island.  6.  What  three  islands  are 
due  north  of  the  town  of  Caraccas,  the  Gulf  of  Maracaibo,  and  the  Gulf  of 
Darien  respectively  ?  7.  Tell  the  names  and  respective  positions  of  the 
Great  Antilles.  8.  What  is  the  general  direction  of  the  Bahama  g^roup, 
and  their  position  with  respect  to  the  peninsula  of  Florida  and  St  Do- 
mingo? 


OTHER  ISLANDS  BELONGING  TO  AMERICA. 

1.  Galapagos,  situated  in  the  line  of  the  equator,  west  of 
Ecuador.  They  are  entirely  volcanic,  and  are  calculated  to  con- 
tain 2000  extinct  craters ;  they  abound  in  land  and  sea  turtles, 
in  fish  and  wild  fowl,  and  belong  to  Spain* 

2.  Bebmudas,  east  of  the  United  States.  They  belong  to 
Britain.  There  are  about  400  of  them,  but  only  a  few  have  yet 
received  names.  They  enjoy  perpetual  spring,  and  their 
salubrity  attracts  invalids  :  tremendous  hurricanes  are  the  only 
drawback.  They  contain  no  venomous  reptiles ;  but  the  spiders 
are  remarkably  beautiful,  and  so  large,  that  small  birds  are 
sometimes  entangled  in  their  webs.  The  chief  exports  are 
arrow-root  to  England,  and  white  freestone  to  the  West 
Indies.  These  islands  are  serviceable  chiefly  as  a  naval  station 
and  convict  settlement. 

3.  Falkland  Isles,  east  from  the  Straits  of  Magellan.  Out 
of  200,  only  two  are  of  considerable  size.  The  climate  and 
productions  resemble  those  of  Shetland,  t.e.,  the  summers  are 
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cold,  and  the  winters  mild;  trees  are  stunted  into  shmbs, 
and  bogs  abound ;  grain  crops  are  scarcely  possible,  but 
pasturage  is  good,  and  there  are  great  numbers  of  wild  oxen 
and  small  horses ;  coal  too  has  been  discovered.  The  object 
of  the  British  Government  in  forming  a  settlement  upon  these 
islands,  is  to  provide  a  harbour  of  refuge  and  refitment  for 
British  ships  frequenting  the  south  seas. 

4.  Georgia,  south-east  from  the  Falkland  Isles,  also  belongs 
to  Britain,  but  is  unoccupied.  Though  not  more  distant  from 
the  equator  than  Yorkshii-e,  it  is  almost  inaccessible  on  account 
of  snow  and  ice. 


OCEANIA. 


Area,  one-fifth  larger  than  Earope. 
Population,  Thirty  Millions. 

Divisions. — All  the  islands  of  the  Pacific  are  comprised  under 
the  name  Oceania,   They  will  be  treated  of  in  three  divisions : — 

Malatbta —  Population. 


Spanish  Possessions, 

Dutch  „ 

Natiye  „ 

Australasia — 

Australia, 

Van  Diemen^s  Land, 

New  2iealand,   . 

New  Guinea,    • 
P0LTSE8IA,  • 


4,000,000 
.      16,000,000 
7,000,000 

1,000,000 

90,000 

160,000 

270,000 

1,500,000 

Total,        30,100,000 


I.-MALAYSIA. 

Area,  ahout  nine  times  that  of  Great  Britain. 
Population,  Twenty-seven  Millions. 

The  islands  are  all  mountainous,  and  many  of  them  are 
Yolcanic,  the  Sunda  chain  containing  a  volcanic  system  the  most 
active  in  the  world,  and  second  in  extent  only  to  that  which 
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Burrounds  the  Pacific  Ocean  on  three  sides.  Vegetation  is  ex- 
ceedingly luxuriant,  and  many  of  the  plants  are  found  nowhere 
else.  Aromatic  plants  in  particular,  such  as  the  nutmeg, 
pepper,  and  clove,  have  here  their  native  habitat  Rice  is  the 
chief  food  in  the  western  islands,  and  sago  in  the  eastern. 
Delicious  and  nutritious  fruits  abound,  and  the  forests  jield 
many  drugs,  dyes,  gums,  and  perfumed  woods.  The  inhabitants 
belong  to  numerous  distinct  tribes,  the  great  majority  of  which 
profess  Mahometanism.  The  interior  of  the  islands  is  generally 
occupied  by  black  races,  called  Oriental  negroes,  who  are  in  the 
lowest  state  of  barbarism  :  but  the  Malay  or  brown  races  that 
inhabit  the  shores  are  partially  civilized ;  they  weave  cotton, 
work  in  metals,  and  are  expert  sailors.  A  large  portion  of  the 
trade  is  in  the  hands  of  the  Chinese,  who  maybe  called  the  Jews 
of  Malaysia.  The  Philippine  Islands  belong  to  Spain ;  but  all 
the  others,  with  the  exception  of  the  small  island  of  Labuan 
belonging  to  Britain,  are  either  in  the  possession  of  the  Dutch 
or  under  their  influence. 
The  following  are  the  principal  groups : — 

1.  The  Isles  of  Sunda,  stretching  from  Sumatra,  eastwards 
to  Papua  or  New  Guinea.  Sumatra  and  Java  are  by  far  the 
largest,  the  former  being  two-thirds  larger  than  Great  Britain, 
and  the  latter  one-half  less.  Mountain-ridges  traverse  Sumatra 
in  the  direction  of  its  length ;  the  level  country  is  150  miles 
broad  on  the  eastern  side,  but  only  twenty  on  the  western. 
There  are  summits  14,000  feet  high,  but  snow  has  never  been 
seen  on  them.  Population  is  densest  on  the  elevated  plains,  and 
the  most  civilized  native  state  is  at  the  very  centre  of  the 
island,  under  the  equator.  The  Dutch  have  possession  of  the 
whole  east  coast,  except  the  northern  extremity,  where  is  the 
native  kingdom  of  Acheen,  and  of  detached  settlements  on 
the  west  coast,  Bencoolen  being  the  most  important.  Of  the 
small  islands  adjoining  Sumatra,  the  two  largest  belong  to 
Holland,  viz..  Banco,  with  inexhaustible  mines  of  tin,  a  metal 
also  found  in  Sumatra,  and  exported  from  Banca  to  all  parts  of 
the  world,  but  chiefly  to  India  and  Chma ;  and  BiUUon^  rich  in 
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iron  i|nd  timber.  Fariher  off  is  the  Datch  settlement  of  Rhio 
(Rionw),  on  the  island  of  Bintang,  near  Singapore.  Java  is  also 
traversed  hy  mountains  in  the  direction  of  its  length.  The 
southern  shore  is  rugged,  and  accessible  in  but  few  places ;  the 
northern,  low  and  swampy.  The  soil  being  fertile,  and  the 
whole  population  of  nearly  twelve  millions  being  engaged  in 
agriculture,  Java  is  the  granary  of  Malaysia.  Three-fourths  of 
the  island,  including  the  whole  northern  shore,  belong  to  the 
Dutch,  and  are  under  what  is  called  the  ^'  culture  system,''  a 
system  which,  though  not  involving  slavery,  is  yet  based  on  the 
forced  labour  of  the  natives.  By  this  means,  so  vast  an  amount 
of  colonial  produce  is  exported,  that  Java  not  only  pays  for  its 
own  government,  but  yields  a  large  surplus  revenue  to  Holland. 
The  Dutch  have  divided  the  island  into  three  provinces,  the 
capitals  of  which  are  Batavia^  Samarang^  and  Sourabayct^  all 
on  the  northern  coast,  and  strongly  garrisoned.  Batavia  is  the 
capital  of  the  Dutch  possessions,  not  only  in  Java,  but  in  the 
East  Indies  generally.  The  mouth  of  the  river  on  which  it  stands, 
like  that  of  all  the  rivers  in  Java,  is  encumbered  by  an  accumu- 
lation of  mud,  which  both  spoils  the  harbour  and  renders  the 
town  unhealthy;  on  which  latter  account  the  Europeans  live  in  the 
country,  and  avoid  sleeping  even  a  single  night  io  the  city.  The 
population  of  Batavia  is  about  150,000.  The  only  other  towns 
with  more  than  100,000  inhabitants  are  the  capitals  of  the  two 
native  sovereigns,  between  whom  the  remaining  fourth  of  the 
island  is  divided.  These  capitals  are  SuracariOj  in  the  centre  of 
the  island,  and  IJjocfocartd,  near  the  southern  coast :  each  is  a 
huge  assemblage  of  villages  rather  than  a  town  in  the  European 
sense.  The  greatest  cnrionty  in  Java  is  the  Guwoupas,  i.e,j 
poisoned  valley^  in  which  no  animal  can  live  on  account  of  a 
noxions  gas :  the  bottom  of  it  is  strewed  with  the  skeletons  of 
men  as  well  as  of  beasts  and  birds  (p.  231.)  The  island  of 
Maduroj  a  dependency  of  Java,  is  also  under  the  '^cnltare 
system."  Bali  is  remarkable  as  the  only  island  in  the  Archi- 
pelago where  the  Hindoo  religion  is  still  predominant ;  Mahome- 
tanism  having  supplanted  it  in  all  the  others.  The  Dutch  have 
a  settlement  in  it  at  Port  Badong.    Lomboh  has  for  its  capital 
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Maiaraniy  and  for  its  chief  port  Ampanam^  on  the  west  coast. 
Timor  is  the  most  easterly  of  the  Sonda  chtdn. 

2.  The  Moluccas,  or  Spice  Islands. — ^The  Moluccas,  or 
Royal  Islands,  properly  so  called,  are  Temate^  Tidore,  Makian^ 
Motir,  and  Batjan,  lying  westward  from  Gilolo,  and  washed  by 
the  Moluccas  Strait  The  Moluccas,  or  Spice .  Islands,  in  the 
broad  use  of  the  term,  include  these  and  whatever  other  islands 
lie  between  Celebes  and  New  Guinea.  The  southern  groups  are 
governed  by  the  Dutch  directly,  the  northern  indirectly  by 
means  of  the  Sultans  of  Temate  and  Tidore.  OtlolOj  Booro,  and 
Ceram  are  the  largest;  but  smaller  islands  than  these,  lying 
south  of  Ceram,  have  acquired  the  highest  reputation  for 
cloves  and  nutmegs,  Ambo^na,  also  called  Ley-Timur^  and 
the  UUasserSf  for  the  former,  and  the  group  called  Banda  for  the 
latter. 

3.  Celebes.— There  is  a  remarkable  similarity  between  the 
form  of  this  island  and  that  of  Gilolo,  both  consisting  of  four 
large  peninsulas,  separated  by  deep  gulfs.  Celebes  is  fertile, 
particularly  in  rice  and  sago;  gold,  iron,  copper,  and  tin,  are 
also  plentiful.  Most  of  the  native  states  are  dependent  on  the 
Dutch,  whose  chief  settlement,  situated  towards  the  southern 
extremity  of  the  island,  used  to  be  called  Macassar,  now  Fort 
Rotterdam. 

4.  Borneo. — ^This  island,  the  central  one  in  Malaysia,  and 
the  second  largest  on  the  globe,  is  equal  in  area  to  England  and 
France  together,  or  three  times  that  of  Great  Britain.  The 
climate  is  similar  to  that  of  Ceylon.  Camphor  and  pepper 
are  the  principal  exports.  Borneo  is  occupied  by  a  great 
variety  of  independent  tribes,  most  of  which,  particularly  those 
on  the  west  coast,  are  under  Dutch  influence.  Some  years  ago, 
an  English  gentleman,  Sir  James  Brooke,  succeeded  in  making 
himself  rajah  of  Sarawak,  a  district  on  the  north-west  coast; 
and  by  his  influence  the  small  island  of  Labuan^  situated  on  the 
same  coast,  was  ceded  to  Britun.  In  it,  and  on  the  adjacent 
mainland  of  Borneo,  there  is  abundance  of  excellent  coal, 
which  renders  the  acquisition  extremely  valuable  as  a  steamboat 
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Btation.  Sir  James  Brooke  was  made  goyemor  of  Labuan, 
and  has  almost  exterminated  the  pirates,  who  used  to  infest 
the  adjacent  seas.  The  town  of  Borneo,  situated  on  a  river  of 
the  same  name,  as  large  as  the  Thames  at  London,  is  the 
capital  of  Borneo  proper.  Sir  James  Brooke  has  called  it  "a 
very  Venice  of  hovels."  The  site  being  a  marsh,  the  houses 
arQ  raised  upon  posts,  and  alligators  sometimes  lurk  beneath 
them,  to  catch  whatever  offal  is  thrown  down.  The  chief  com- 
munication is  by  boats  on  the  river ;  and  even  the  public  market, 
where  all  sorts  of  edibles  are  sold,  is  afloat  (p.  297). 

Philippine  Islands. — ^The  heat  in  these  islands  is  not  so 
great  as  usually  attends  a  tropical  climate ;  the  rainy  season  is 
from  May  to  September,  and  during  the  rest  of  the  year  there  is 
continual  spring.  The  tobacco  of  the  Philippines  is  the  best  in 
Asia.  The  chief  Spanish  settlement  is  Manilla,  on  the  south- 
west coast  of  Luzon,  the  largest  island.  It  has  one  of  the  finest 
harbours  in  the  world,  and  is  admirably  suited  for  trade  with 
India,  China,  and  America;  population,  including  the  suburbs, 
about  1^0,000.  The  greater  part  of  Mindanao,  the  second 
largest  of  the  Philippines,  is  still  in  possession  of  the  natives, 
who  are  desperate  pirates.  East  from  Mindanao  are  the  Pellew 
Islands,  mountainous,  and  well  wooded,  from  which  Prince  Lee 
Boo,  with  consent  of  the  king,  his  father,  was  brought  to  Eng- 
land by  an  English  captain :  most  unfortunately,  the  prince  died 
of  smfdl-pox,  in  the  captain's  house,  London,  1784, 


II.— AUSTRALASIA. 

1.  AUSTRALIA,  OR  NEW  HOLLAND. 

Area,  equal  to  four-fifths  of  Europe.     Population,  folly  One  Million. 

Name. — In  the  course  of  geographical  discovery,  it  was  sup- 
posed that  the  points  of  land  met  with  south  of  Java,  Cape 
Horn,  and  Cape  of  Good  Hope,  all  belonged  to  one  continent, 
which  was  called  Terra  Australis, — i.e..  Southern  Land;  and  the 
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portions  immediately  south  of  Java, — £.«.,  of  Asia,— were  called 
Australasia,  Le*^  Southern  Asia.  Of  this  name  Australia  is  a 
corruption. 

Configuration.— The  configuration  of  this  great  island  to- 
wards the  south-east,  in  which  quarter  all  hut  a  fraction  of  the 
colonists  are  settled,  resembles  that  of  the  coast  of  Guinea  in 
Africa :  for  in  both  cases,  at  no  great  distance  from  a  low  and 
sandy  seaboard,  rise  mountain  ranges,  the  landward  slopes  of 
which  contain  the  sources  and  feed  the  tributaries  of  a  great 
river.  The  basin  of  Murray  River  is  bounded,  westward  by 
Flinders  Range  in  South  Australia;  eastward  by  tlie  Gram- 
pians, running  inland  from  Poitland  Bay,  Victoria,  highest  point, 
William,  4500  feet ;  by  the  Pyrenees,  a  grassy  range  at  right 
angles  to  the  former,  highest  point.  Cole  or  Byng,  3000  feet ; 
by  the  Warragongs,  or  Australian  Alps,  highest  point,  Wel- 
lington, covered  with  perpetual  snow,  and  therefore  at  least 
15,000  feet;  behind  Sydney  by  the  Blue  Mountains,  highest 
point,  York,  3292  feet ;  and  still  farther  north  by  the  Liver- 
pool Mountains,  a  range  running  inland. 

Inaccessibility. — Comparative  inaccessibility  is  a  character^ 
istic  of  Australia,  as  of  Africa.  From  Sydney  coral  reefs  extend 
northwards  to  Torres  Straits,  rendering  navigation  difficult;  while 
from  Fowlers'  Bay  in  South  Australia,  all  along  to  King  George's 
Sound,  unapproachable  cliffs  succeed  each  other.  The  practi- 
cable passes  in  the  littoral  ranges,  even  in  the  moderately  high 
Blue  Mountains  behind  Sydney,  are  few :  nor  does  the  Murray 
river  afford  any  compensation  by  a  navigable  estuary.  Though 
the  Murray  drains  an  area  five  times  greater  than  the  British 
Isles,  and  affords  thousands  of  miles  of  inland  navigation, 
yet  Lake  Alexandrina,  through  which  it  passes  to  the  sea,  is 
only  about  four  feet  in  depth,  which  makes  the  river  itself 
inaccessible  to  ocean-going  ships.  Neither  are  its  inland  waters 
navigable  throughout  the  year.  Owing  to  prevalent  drought, 
most  Australian  rivers  present,  during  part  of  every  year, 
sometimes  during  a  succession  of  years,  only  a  scattered  series 
of  water-holes,  diminishing  towards  the  sea,  or  not  reaching 
it  at  all.     The  Murray  river  itself,  the  Australian  Mississippi 
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as  it  lias  been  called,  is  navigable  only  for  eight  months  out  of 
the  twelve:  as  much  may  be  said  for  the  MuiTumbidjee,  a 
tributary  which,  like  the  Murray,  rises  in  the  Australian  Alps ; 
but  the  other  tributaries,  rising  as  they  do  in  inferior  heights, 
cannot  be  depended  on  to  the  same  extent 

Interior. — ^The  interior  has  been  at  length  discovered  to  con- 
sist of  stony  deserts,  sandhills,  scrub,  and  pastoral  country, 
without  very  high  mountains,  subject  for  the  most  part  to  long 
droughts,  but  in  some  places  supplied  with  permanent  water. 
In  24''  S.  lat.  is  the  Macdonnell  range,  3000  feet  high,  the 
highest  between  Adelaide  and  the  Gulf  of  Carpentaria,  with 
permanent  water.  The  very  centre  of  Australia  is  occupied  by 
a  beautiful  grassy  plain,  four  miles  broad,  lying  between  two 
granite  ranges,  and  watered  by  a  gum-creek.  About  two  and 
a-half  miles  north-east  of  the  exact  centre  is  Mount  Stuart, 
named  after  the  explorer  of  the  interior.  Near  the  parallel  of 
25°,  Stuart  came  on  a  column  of  sandstone,  which  he  called 
Chambers'  Pillar,  150  feet  high,  20  feet  broad  at  the  base,  and 
10  feet  at  the  top,  standing  on  a  hill ;  in  the  same  neighbour- 
hood  are  other  rocks,  resembling  old  castles  in  ruins.  Through- 
out Australia,  the  detached  rocks  and  hills  are  generally  sand- 
stone, the  ranges  granite. 

Clixate  and  Produce. — ^The  climate  is  dry,  sunny,  and 
healthful  Vegetation  goes  on  the  whole  year  through:  all 
the  fruits  of  southern  Europe  grow  in  perfection,  and  the 
fiBirmer  has  generally  a  vineyard  attached  to  his  garden.  The 
evils  of  the  climate  are  the  long-continued  droughts  and 
the  devastating  floods  which,  at  irregular  intervals  of  years, 
break  them  up.  The  Australian  lakes,  which  are  generally 
brackish,  the  salt  being  derived  from  the  soil,  illnstrate  this 
peculiarity  of  the  climate:  they  are  numerous,  small,  shal- 
low, and  seldom  permanent,  because  they  are  created  by  the 
overflow  of  rivers.  The  pasturing  of  sheep  is  most  suited 
to  the  climate:  agriculture  and  mining  are  the  employments 
next  in  importance.  Australia  produced  no  native  fruits, 
cereals,  or  other  vegetable  substance  fit  for  food^  excepting  a 
few  berries.     Stuart  indeed  reports  that,  far  in  the  interior,  he 
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met  witb  a  sort  of  potato,  wild ;  but  the  natives  ate  the  apple, 
not  the  root  There  is  an  equally  extraordinary  absence  of 
birds  fit  for  food,  and  of  the  quadrupeds  useful  to  man.  To 
this  niggardliness  of  nature  corresponded  the  abject  condition 
of  the  aborigines.  The  Australian  black,  with  his  large  mis* 
shapen  head,  projecting  belly,  and  small  extremities,  was  neither 
farmer,  nor  shepherd,  nor  hunter,  nor  fisher,  and,  alone  of  men, 
had  no  clothing :  he  lived  much  on  reptiles  and  insects. 

•S  ETTLE  M  ENTS. — Tlicsc  are : — 


Colony. 

Settlement 

Population. 

Capital. 

Population. 

New  South  Wales, 

.     1788 

431,000 

Sydney. 

100,000 

Western  Australia, 

.     1829 

20,000 

Perth. 

6,000 

Houth  Australia,   . 

.     1836 

169,000 

Adelaide. 

20,000 

Victoria,      .     .     . 

.     1851 

644,000 

Melbourne. 

140,000 

Queensland,      .    . 

.     1859 

90,000 

Brisbane. 

10,000 

New  South  Wales. — ^The  oldest  settlement  is  New  South 
Wales,  a  maritime  region,  separated  from  the  interior  by  the 
Blue  Mountains  and  Liverpool  range,  already  mentioned ;  the 
latter  of  which  contains  a  bituminous  burning  hill,  with  red 
heat  at  a  depth  of  four  fathoms.  The  rivers  of  so  narrow  a  tract 
are  necessarily  inconsiderable.  The  chief  town  is  Sydney,  the 
seat  of  a  university,  on  the  southern  shore  of  Port  Jackson. 
South  of  Port  Jackson  is  Botany  Bay,  so  called  by  Captain 
Cook  on  account  of  the  vegetable  novelties  which  he  found 
there.  This  bay  was  made  a  penal  settlement  when  Britain 
lost  her  American  colonies :  for  the  sake  of  better  anchorage, 
the  convicts  were  in  a  year  removed  to  Port  Jackson,  but  the 
popular  designation  of  the  penal  settlement  still  continued  to 
be  Botany  Bay.     The  worst  convicts  used  to  be  sent  to  Norfolk  j 

Island,  a  harbourless  but  fertile,  and,  in  point  of  scenery  and  | 

climate,  delightful  island,  situated  900  miles  north-east  from 
Botany  Bay ;  but  neither  is  this  any  longer  a  convict  station : 
the  interesting  community  of  Pitcairn  Island  (p.  413,)  number- 
ing 198,  were  settled  here  in  1856.  The  more  considerable 
provincial  towns  in  New  South  Wales  are  Parramatta,  near 
Sydney;  Newcastle,  on  the  coast  northward;  and  BcUhttrst, 
inland  beyond  the  Blue  Mountains. 
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South  Australia. — In  spite  of  its  name,  South  Australia 
reaches  across  the  island  to  the  northern  shore;  but  all  the 
settlements  are  on  the  southern.  In  the  extreme  north,  around 
Adam  Bay,  west  of  the  Gulf  of  Carpentaria,  the  surface  is  a 
succession  of  sandy  wastes  and  mangrove  swamps;  but  the 
southern  shore  may  be  called  at  once  the  granary  and  the  vine- 
yard of  Austral ia.  The  chief  town,  A delaide^  is  situated  five  m iles 
from  the  shore  of  St  Vincent's  Gulf,  on  the  river  Torrens,  which 
loses  itself  in  a  marsh.  The  whole  trade  of  South  Australia 
centres  at  Adelaide :  the  chief  exports  being  grain,  wool,  lead, 
and  copper.  Adelaide  has  railway  communication  with  Port 
Adelaide,  lying  seven  miles  to  the  north-west ;  and  northwards 
for  fifty  miles  to  Capunda^  a  mining  and  agricultural  centre. 
Half-way  to  Capunda  is  Gawler,  a  thriving  town:  and  still 
farther  north  than  Capunda  are  the  Burra-Burra  copper  mines, 
considered  the  most  productive  in  the  world  till  those  of  Moonta, 
in  Yorke  Island,  opposite  Adelaide,  were  discovered.  Kangaroo 
Island,  shutting  in  St  Vincent's  Gulf,  was  so  called  by  Captain 
Flinders,  who  found  it  full  of  kangai'oos,  which  had  never 
before  seen  men,  and  allowed  themselves  to  be  knocked  on 
the  head,  or  shot  in  the  eyes  with  small  shot  For  the  purpose 
of  connecting  the  navigable  waters  of  Murray  River  with  the 
ocean,  a  horse-railway  has  been  constructed  between  Goolway 
where  the  navigation  of  Murray  River  begins  to  be  safe,  and 
Victoria  Harbour,  on  Encounter  Bay,  a  distance  of  twelve 
miles. 

Victoria. — ^Victoria,  or  Australia  Felix,  situated  between 
New  South  Wales  and  South  Australia,  is  separated  firom  the 
former  by  the  Murray  River.  Though  New  South  Wales  too  has 
her  gold-diggings,  those  of  Victoria  created  a  rate  and  degree 
of  prosperity  which  soon  placed  her  at  the  head  of  the  Aus- 
tralian colonies  in  point  of  population  and  wealth.  The  dis- 
covery was  not  made  till  1851,  but  had  been  predicted  some 
years  earlier  by  Sir  Roderick  Murchison,  who  had  observed 
that  the  geological  structure  of  the  mountains  northwards  of 
Melbourne,  the  capital  of  Victoria,  was  the  same  as  that  o^ 
the  auriferous  Ural  Mountains.     The  city  of  Melbourne  sta 
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on  the  Yarra-Yarra,  nine  miles  by  water  and  two  by  land  from 
its  mouth  in  the  bay  called  Port  Phillip.  It  has  a  uniyersity, 
large  flour-mills,  tallow-boiling  works,  brass  and  iron  foundries, 
and  is  the  most  important  trading  town  in  the  southern  hemi- 
sphere. It  is  the  centre  of  four  converging  railways,  one  of 
them  to  Sandrtdge  on  Port  Phillip.  On  the  western  shore 
of  the  same  bay  is  the  flourishing  town  of  Oeelong;  and, 
fifty-flve  miles  north-west  of  it,  Baliarat,  the  most  important 
mining  and  agricultural  centre :  Sandhurst,  or  Bendigo,  and 
Castleinaine  are  rising  inland  towns.  The  only  Australian 
volcano,  called  Napier,  and  by  the  natives  Murcoa,  lies  in 
Victoria,  between  the  Grampians  and  the  south  coast 

Western  Australia. — ^This  settlement  has  been  of  slower 
growth  than  any  other  in  Australia.  Though  it  has  existed  for 
about  thirty  years,  its  population  does  not  yet  exceed  20,000. 
Agricultural  and  pastoral  pursuits  take  the  lead.  The  chief 
place  is  Perthy  on  the  Swan  River,  so  called  from  the  black 
swans  which  frequent  it.  Three  parallel  ranges  traverse  the 
country,  increasing  in  height  towards  the  interior;  highest 
point,  3500  feet,  near  King  George's  Sound.  That  portion 
of  Australia  which  lies  between  Western  Australia  and  South 
Australia,  towards  the  southern  shore,  is  a  frightful  desert,  a 
limestone  plateau  terminating  seaward  in  precipitous  cliffs,  and 
inland  either  bare  or  covered  with  impenetrable  scrub,  without 
a  lake  or  stream,  and  with  hardly  any  grass. 

Queensland. — This  is  the  youngest  of  the  Australian  settle- 
ments, having  been  organized  only  in  1850;  yet  the  sheep- 
stations  already  extend  to  the  Gulf  of  Carpentaria.  The  River 
Brisbane,  on  which  stands  Brisbane^  the  capital,  about  25  miles 
from  where  it  flows  into  Moreton  Bay,  opens  up  an  immense 
extent  of  fine  pastoral  country;  but  its  commercial  value  is 
greatly  diminished  by  a  bar  at  the  entrance,  over  which  the 
water  is  only  ten  feet  deep ;  on  either  side  of  the  bar  the  water 
is  eighteen  feet  deep.  The  climate  is  suitable  for  the  growth 
of  cotton  and  sugar;  but  not  much  of  either  has  yet  been 
produced. 
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2.  VAN  DIEMEN»S  LAND,  how  mambd  TASMANIA. 
Area,  One-fourth  of  Great  Britain.  Population,  above  Ninety  Thousand. 
Van  Diemen's  Land— so  called  by  the  Dutch  navigator  Tas- 
man,  who  discovered  it  in  1642,  in  honour  of  the  then  governor 
of  Batavia — is  surrounded  by  bare  rocky  islands ;  its  own  shores 
are  bolder  than  those  of  New  Holland,  and  no  country  has  a 
greater  number  of  deep  and  commodious  harbours.  Its  interior 
configuration  is  exceedingly  mountainous,  the  highest  ranges 
being  disposed  on  the  east  and  west  of  a  comparatively  low 
region,  which  traverses  the  middle  of  the  island  from  north  to 
south.  In  this  central  hollow  are  the  two  principal  rivers,  viz., 
the  Derwent,  flowing  southwards,  on  which  is  Hohart  Town^  the 
seat  of  government;  and  the  Tamar,  flowing  northwards,  on  which 
is  LauneesUm.  The  climate  of  Van  Diemen's  Land  is  neither  so 
warm  nor  so  dry  as  that  of  Australia,  on  which  account  it  is  better 
adapted  to  European  constitutions,  and  to  the  various  processes 
of  British  husbandry.  On  the  southern  shore  the  highest  moun- 
tains,— Mount  Wellington,  for  instance,  situated  about  six  miles 
west  of  Hobart  Town,  and  upwards  of  4000  feet  high, — are 
capped  with  snow  during  several  months  of  winter,  and  frost  is 
sometimes  severe ;  but  so  rapid  is  vegetation  during  the  open 
season,  that  there  are  two  crops  of  potatoes  in  one  year. 

8.  NEW  ZEALAND. 

Area,  nearly  equal  to  that  of  the  British  Islands. 
Population,  One  hundred  and  fifty  Thousand. 

The  islands  which  constitute  New  Zealand  occupy  an  area 
somewhat  less  than  that  of  Great  Britain  and  Ireland.  The 
coasts  abound  with  harbours  and  well-protected  bays;  the  in- 
terior is  mountainous  and  thickly  wooded ;  the  climate  resembles 
that  of  Ireland,  and  the  soil  yields  an  abundant  return  for  any 
labour  bestowed  upon  it  The  most  important  of  the  native 
plants  is  a  species  of  flax,  the  haves  of  which  yield  a  fibre  twice 
as  strong  as  that  obtauied  from  the  stem  of  the  common  flax. 
New  Zealand  flax  has  already  to  a  considerable  extent  sup- 
planted Russian  hemp  in  the  manufacture  of  cordage  and 
canvass,  and  the  supplies  of  it  are  said  to.  be  inexhaustible. 
Coal  is  widely  distributed  throughout  North  Island;  but  muf»* 
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of  it  is  brown  coal,  fit  only  for  smelting  and  brick-making  par- 
poses.  The  natives  are  a  noble  race,  differing  but  little  from 
Europeans  in  size  and  features ;  even  their  complexion  is  some- 
times fair,  but  generally  it  is  brown.  Before  coming  under 
European  influence,  the  New  Zealanders  were  cannibals,  tattooed 
their  bodies,  rubbed  noses  by  way  of  salutation,  and  followed 
many  other  barbarous  customs ;  now,  however,  almost  all  pro- 
fess Christianity,  and  they  are  becoming  rapidly  assimilated  to 
Europeans  in  dress,  manners,  and  habits.  Their  total  number 
is  under  60,000 ;  of  these  the  great  majority  inhabit  the  northern 
island,  and  chiefly  its  eastern  shore.  All  the  tribes  are  under 
the  influence  of  Wesleyan  and  Church  of  England  missionaries, 
except  a  few  at  the  Bay  of  Islands,  towards  the  northern  ex- 
tremity of  the  northern  island,  which  have  submitted  themselves 
to  a  French  Roman  catholic  bishop.  Since  1860,  the  native 
tribes  in  the  New  Plymouth  or  Taranaki  district,  on  the  western 
shore  of  North  Island,  have  been  in  chronic  insurrection  against 
British  authority ;  which  has  greatly  retarded  the  prosperity  of 
the  colony. 

Settlements. — By  Act  of  Parliament  the  north  island  is 
called  New  Ulster ,  the  largest  one,  New  Munster ;  and  the 
very  small  one,  south  of  it.  New  Leinster ,  but  these  names  are 
not  in  use,  and  the  two  large  islands  are  commonly  dfstinguiBhed 
as  North  and  South,  the  very  small  one  being  called  Stewart 
Island.  North  and  South  Islands  are  at  present  divided  into 
nine  provinces,  enumerated  below  from  north  to  south. 


FroTioees. 

NOBTH  IbLAHD. 

Citpltals. 

Auckland, 

from  sea  to  sea,    . 

Auckland. 

Taranaki, 

on  the  west  coast, 

New  Plymouth. 

Hawke'B  Bay, 

on  the  east  coast. 

Napier. 

Wellington, 

from  sea  to  sea,    . 

Wellington. 

Nelson,    .       . 

from  sea  to  sea,    • 

Marlborangh, 

north-east  comer, 

.        Picton. 

Canterbury,     . 

from  the  sea, 

Christchnich. 

Otago,      . 

from  the  sea,         • 

Dnnedin. 

Southland, 

on  Fouveaux  Straits,    , 

Invercargill 
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Two  of  these  settlements  originated  in  ecclesiastical  zeal, 
Canterbury  in  that  of  the  English  Episcopalians,  and  Otago  in 
that  of  the  Scotch  Presbyterians ;  but  these  denominations  do 
not  enjoy  any  peculiar  privileges  on  that  account.  The  seat  of 
government  for  the  whole  group  was  formerly  at  Auckland,  situ- 
ated on  a  neck  of  level  land  only  six  miles  across,  on  either  side 
of  which  is  an  excellent  harbour ;  it  has  been  removed,  however, 
to  Wellington,  a  more  central  position,  in  Cook's  Straits. 


4  PAPUA  ;  OR,  NEW  GUINEA. 

Area  estimated  at  three  times  that  of  Great  Britain. 
Population  estimated  at  2Vo,000. 

The  natives  of  this  island  are  the  ugliest  race  of  oriental 
negroes,  and  have  still  the  whole  island  to  themselves,  with  the 
exception  of  the  Dutch  fort  and  settlement  at  Ootenata  on  the 
south-west  coast.  No  European  has  ever  explored  the  interior. 
Tortoise-shell,  nutmegs,  and  edible  birds'  nests  are  brought 
down  to  the  coast  in  immense  quantities,  and  sold  there  to 
traders  at  a.merely  nominal  price.  All  the  islands  scattered  in 
the  form  of  an  arch  from  Papua  towards  New  Zealand  are 
inhabited  by  oriental  negroes,  but  none  of  them  have  yet 
acquired  any  importance.  The  principal  are  the  Admiralty 
Islands,  New  Britain,  New  Ireland,  Louisiade,  Solomon's 
Islands,  Queen  Charlotte's  Archipelago,  the  New  Hebrides, 
and  New  Caledonia.  It  was  in  Erromanga,  one  of  the  New 
Hebrides,  that  Williams  the  missionary  was  murdered.  New 
Caledonia,  with  its  dependency  the  Isle  of  Pines,  and  the 
adjacent  group  called  Loyalty  Islands,  are  French  possessions  ,- 
New  Caledonia  is  as  large  as  Ireland,  and  supplies  coal.  Be- 
tween New  Caledonia  and  Australia  lies  the  Coral  Sea,  so 
called  because  there  is  scarcely  a  league  of  it  without  some 
island  or  reef  of  c  o  r  a  1. 
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III.— POLYNESIA. 

Popalatioii,  One  and  a-half  Million. 
The  innumerable  islands  which  constitute  Polynesia  resemble 
each  other  in  climate  and  productions;  and  their  inhabitants 
have  race,  language,  and  religion  in  common.  The  climate  and 
productions  are  tropical ;  but  the  sultriness  of  the  hot  season  is 
greatly  alleviated  by  the  immense  expanse  of  surrounding 
water.  The  inhabitants  are  most  nearly  allied  to  the  Malay  race, 
and  their  many  dialects  are  all  akin  to  the  ancient  Malay  language. 
Except  where  the  Polynesians  have  been  converted  to  Chris- 
tianity they  are  polytheists,  and  in  war  practise  the  greatest 
barbarities,  even  cannibalism.  In  external  aspect  the  islands  of 
Polynesia  differ  greatly  from  one  another,  some  being  exceed- 
ingly low  and  flat,  others  beautifully  diversified  by  hills,  and 
others  quite  mountainous.  The  coral  islands  belong  to  the 
first  class,  most  of  them  rising  only  a  few  feet  above  the  surface 
of  the  sea ;  they  are  generally  small,  and  but  scantily  covered 
with  soil,  on  which  account  their  vegetation  is  comparatively 
dwarfish.  The  hilly  and  mountainous  islands,  equally  with  the 
low  ones,  must  at  one  time  have  been  under  the  sea ;  for  on 
their  highest  summits,  those,  for  example,  of  Hawaii  (Owhyhee), 
in  the  Sandwich  group,  which  rise  to  the  height  of  13,000  feet, 
are  found  shells,  coral,  and  other  marine  substances.  If  the 
coral  insect  and  volcanic  agency  which  have  raised  the 
innumerable  islands  of  Polynesia  continue  their  labours  long 
enough,  these  islands  may  yet  be  joined  together  so  as  to  form 
a  continent  in  the  midet  of  the  Pacific. 

1.  Groups  North  op  the  Equator. — Due  south  of  Japan 
are  the  Bonin  Islands,  the  Ladrones,  and  the  Carolinas.  The 
more  northerly  of  the  Bonin  Islands  have  been  colonized  by  the 
Japanese :  the  Ladrones  belong  to  Spain,  and  are  governed  in 
connexion  with  the  Philippine  Islands;  they  were  called 
Ladrones,  i.  c,  thieves,  by  way  of  characterizing  the  natives, 
and  afterwards  the  Marianne  Islands,  in  honour  of  the  Queen 
of  Philip  IV.  of  Spain :  the  Carolinas  fumifsh  the  best  sailors 
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in  PolTnesia.  Just  within  the  tropic  of  Cancer  are  the 
Sandwich  Islands,  now  formed  into  a  constitutional  mon- 
archy; capital,  Honolulu,  a  town  of  ahout  10,000  inhabitants, 
on  the  island  of  Woahu.  The  inhabitants,  who  number  about 
70,000,  have  been  converted  to  Christianity  by  American 
missionaries;  and  education  has  made  such  progress  among 
them  that  readers  enough  are  found  to  support  a  newspaper. 
Hawaii,  the  largest  island  in  the  group,  is  also  the  largest  in 
Polynesia,  measuring  nearly  100  miles  every  way.  The  island 
is  a  mass  of  lava,  and  contains  several  volcanic  mountains,  the 
highest,  Mouna  Roa,  upwards  of  13,000  feet  high,  being  near 
the  centre ;  it  seldom  overflows,  but  keeps  constantly  rolling  its 
fiery  waves  within  a  huge  pit,  fifteen  miles  in  diameter,  the 
sides  of  which  form  a  sheer  descent  of  about  1000  feet.  It  was 
in  an  accidental  quarrel  with  the  natives  of  Hawaii,  in  Katako- 
kooa  Bay  on  the  west  coast,  that  Captain  Cook  lost  his  life. 

2.  Groups  South  of  the  Equator. — Traversed  by  the  20th 
parallel  are  the  Feejee,  Friendly,  and  Society  Islands.  The 
Feejee  Islands  produce  sandal  wood  in  abundance.  In 
1865,  the  sovereignty  having  been  declined  by  Great  Britain, 
the  seven  principal  chiefs  formed  a  constitutional  government 
under  a  president,  to  be  elected  for  a  term  of  years  out  of  their 
own  number.  The  Friendly  Islands  were  so  called  by  Captain 
Cook,  because  of  the  kind  treatment  he  received  from  their  in- 
habitants. Unlike  coral  islands  generally,  they  are  covered 
with  a  deep  soil,  and  consequently  with  luxuriant  vegetation. 
Tongataboo,  the  largest,  is  of  unusual  size  for  a  coral  island, 
measuring  one  hundred  miles  in  circumference.  The  Society 
Islands  are  all  surrounded  by  a  coral  reef,  within  which  the 
water  is  calm  even  when  there  is  a  tempest  outside.  The 
largest  is  Tahiti  (Otaheite),  which  consists  of  a  mountainous 
interior,  with  a  belt  of  level  land  along  the  shore.  Most  of  the 
natives  in  these  three  groups  have  been  converted  to  Chris- 
tianity by  the  agents  of  the  London  Missionary  Society ;  but 
Roman-catholicism  has  been  introduced  into  Tahiti  by  the 
Fi-ench,  who  exercise  a  protectorate  over  the  Society  Islands. 
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The  Marquesas  Islands,  north  of  the  Society  Islands,  are  A 
French  possession.  South-west  of  Tahiti  is  Pitcairn's  Island, 
remarkable  in  connexion  with  the  famous  mutiny  of  the 
^^ Bounty."  That  ship  was  conveying  the  bread-fruit 
tree  from  Tahiti  to  the  West  Indies  in  1789,  when  the  crew 
mutinied,  and,  taking  to  themselves  Tahitian  wives,  formed  a 
settlement  on  Pitcairn's  Island.  In  a  few  years  they  became 
not  only  an  orderly,  but  a  highly  religious  community;  and 
their  only  calamity  has  been  the  necessity  of  emigration  to 
Norfolk  Island  (p.  406),  in  consequence  of  the  population  out- 
growing the  means  of  subsistence  furnished  by  the  island. 
This  emigration  took  place  in  1856  ;  two  or  three  years  after, 
two  discontented  families,  consisting  of  13  persons,  retumed  to 
Pitcairn's  Island. 


SPECIAL  CHAPTERS  ON  PHYSICAL  GEOGRAPHY. 


I.— CRUST  OP  THE  EARTH. 

Order  of  Strata.— Plants  and  animals  vary  with  the  climate, 
and  give  to  each  zone  a  peculiar  physiognomy.  It  is  otherwise 
with  minerals ;  the  same  rocks  occur  in  all  climates.  This  is 
true  not  only  of  the  earth's  surface,  but  also  of  the  earth's  crust, 
which  consists  of  strata  that  never  deviate  from  a  certain  order 
of  succession.  Coal,  for  example,  is  never  found  above  the  new 
red  sandstone,  or  below  the  old.  Hence  a  geologist,  who,  by 
means  of  the  fossils  peculiar  to  the  old  and  new  red  sandstones 
respectively,  can  distinguish  which  is  which,  pronounces  with 
certainty  that  coal  will  not  be  found  where  old  red  sandstone 
lies  on  the  surface. 

Depth  of  Mines.— Mines  have  penetrated  but  a  short  way 
into  the  crust  of  the  earth.  The  utmost  depth  attained  as  yet, 
by  boring,  is  from  2200  feet  to  2400  feet  No  mine  has  been 
sunk  2000  feet ;  and  most  mines  of  great  absolute  depth  are  in 
elevated  plains,  or  on  mountain  sides,  so  that  their  bottom  does 
not  always  reach  the  sea-level.  Supposing,  however,  that  a 
depth  of  2000  feet  from  the  sea-level  has  been  examined,  and 
adding  to  that  depth  the  height  of  the  highest  mountain,  it 
would  appear  that  the  whole  vertical  range  of  geological  re- 
searches is  only  about  30,000  feet,  or  about  6  miles,  which  is 
less  than  the  six-hundredth  part  of  the  earth's  radius. 

Classification  of  Rocks. — The  investigation  of  the  earth's 
crust  to  this  extent  shows  that  rocks  are  eruptive^  as  granite, 
basalt,  and  lava,  products  of  fire ;  or  sedimentary^  as  limestone, 
sandstone,  and  clay,  deposits  from  water.  Out  of  these  have 
been  formed  the  metamorpMc  rocks,  as  gneiss  and  mica  slate, 
which  are  stratified  forms  of  the  eruptive  rocks ;  and  the  con- 
glomerates^ as  the  pudding-stone  of  Essex,  which  consists  of 
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variously  sized  stones  united  along  with  sand  into  one  compact 
mass.  The  metals  have  been  elaborated  in  connexion  with  the 
eruptive  rocks ;  coal,  again,  is  a  deposit  of  the  sedimentary  strata. 

Phenomena  accounted  for  by  Central  Heat. — Besides 
the  undeviating  order  of  the  strata,  another  important  fact  has 
been  observed  in  mines,  viz.,  that  the  temperature  increases  with 
the  depth.  Even  at  Yakutsk  (p.  260),  where  the  earth  is  frozen 
to  a  depth  of  382  feet,  the  temperature  rises  one  degree  for  every 
twenty-eight  feet  of  descent  This  fact,  and  a  great  many  others 
besides,  ai*e  explained  on  the  supposition  that  the  whole  earth  was 
once  a  mass  of  molten  matter,  and  that  fire  is  still  raging  in  its 
bowels.  The  high  temperature  of  water  from  Artesian  wells, 
and  the  phenomena  of  hot  springs  and  volcanoes  will  appear 
natural  on  this  supposition.  The  discovery  of  tropical  forms, 
animal  and  vegetable,  as  of  the  long-haired  elephant  and  the 
palm-tree,  embedded  in  the  polar  regions,  becomes  less  surpris- 
ing ;  for,  if  the  earth  has  gradually  cooled  down  from  a  molten 
state,  tropical  heat  must  at  one  time  have  prevailed  at  the  poles 
themselves.  Humboldt  accounts  for  the  deposits  of  coal,  found 
in  all  quarters  of  the  world,  on  the  same  supposition.  Coal  is  of 
vegetable  origin,  and  one  difficulty  is  to  account  for  accumulations 
so  immense  of  vegetable  matter.  It  appears  that  carboni<5  acid, 
the  food  of  plants,  is  the  gas  most  abundantly  emitted  from 
fissures  produced  by  earthquakes;  and  Humboldt  supposes  that 
the  immense  quantities  of  this  gas,  which  oozed  through  the  thin 
crust  of  the  earth  in  the  earlier  stages  of  its  refrigeration,  so 
quickened  the  vegetation  as  to  produce  forests  of  extraordinary 
luxuriance.  The  very  shape  of  the  earth  is  that  which  a  soft  mass, 
revolving  on  its  own  axis,  would  naturally  assume.  ,  The  theory  of 
central  heat  also  explains  several  appearances  in  the  structure  of 
the  earth's  crust,  and  in  the  configuration  of  the  earth's  surface.  If 
there  be  central  heat,  then  the  lowest  rocks  must  al  way  she  eruptive, 
for  they  must  just  be  that  portion  of  the  once  molten  mass  which 
has  last  cooled  down  into  solidity.  Accordingly,  below  all  sedi- 
mentary rocks  eruptive  ones  are  found.  Eruptive  rocks  are  also 
found  overspreading  sedimentary  ones ;  but  that  is  due  to  an 
eruption  of  molten  matter,  which  has  broken  through  them.    Such 
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eruptions  account  for  the  dislocation  and  inclined  position  of  the 
sedimentary  strata,  facts  on  which  are  dependent  the  phenomena 
of  springs.  When  the  eruptive  power  finds  vent  at  some  one 
point,  the  sedimentary  strata  are  first  tilted  up  all  round,  and  then 
overlaid  by  a  conical  mass.  When  the  eruptive  power  is  applied 
equally  throughout  to  a  superincumbent  mass  of  great  extent, 
the  tension  makes  the  surface  crack  longitudinally  and  laterally ; 
hence  the  transverse  ridges  and  valleys  of  mountainous  regions. 
This  process  of  upheaval  also  explains  the  fact  that  the  great 
mountain-ranges  are  steeper  on  one  side  than  on  another.  The 
Alps  and  Pyrenees  are  steeper  on  the  southern  than  on  the 
northern  side ;  Atlas  and  Lebanon  steeper  towards  the  Mediter- 
ranean than  towards  the  interior  of  their  respective  continents ; 
and  the  Scandinavian  mountains  steeper  towards  the  Atlantic 
than  towards  the  Baltic. 

Volcanoes. — Volcanoes  are  believed  to  communicate  with  the 
central  heat ;  in  proof  of  which  it  has  been  remarked  that  the 
lower  the  crater  the  more  frequent  is  the  emission  of  flame.  Thus 
Stromboli  (p.  232),  the  crater  of  which  is  only  2318  feet  high,  is 
a  constant  beacon ;  whereas  Cotopaxi,  18,875  feet  high,  flames 
forth  only  about  once  in  a  century.  Volcanoes  are  most  numerous 
within  the  tropics,  but  they  are  found  in  all  climates,  and  in  all 
quarters  of  the  world  except  Africa  and  Australia.  They  occur 
either  in  groups  or  in  chains ;  in  groups,  as  in  the  Canaries,  where 
the  Peak  of  Tenerifie  is  the  central  cone,  or  in  chains,  as  in  the 
Andes  of  South  America.  Bohemia  would  seem  to  have  been 
formed  by  a  circle  of  volcanoes  without  any  central  cone.  The 
number  of  active  volcanoes  is  about  270,  of  which  190  are  situated 
on  the  shores  and  islands  of  the  Pacific,  while  the  great  majority 
of  the  remainder  extend  in  a  chain  over  the  Sunda  Isles  of  the 
Indian  Ocean.  On  account  of  the  general  proximity  of  volcanoes 
to  the  sea,  their  eruptions  have  been  ascribed  to  the  waters  of  the 
ocean  mingling  by  some  temporary  fissure  with  the  subterranean 
fire.  But  there  are  too  many  exceptions  to  this  rule  for  drawing 
any  conclusion  from  it.  Thus,  on  the  whole  east  side  of  America, 
there  is  not  a  single  volcano,  whilst  the  plateau  of  Quito  is  one 
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volcanic  furaace ;  and  in  Asia,  of  the  four  gi'eat  parallel  chains, 
the  Altai,  the  Thian-chan,  the  Quan-lun,  and  the  Himalaya^  the 
two  interior  and  farthest  from  the  sea  are  alone  volcanic. 

Earthquakks. — Earthquakes  are  also  connected  with  the  cen- 
tral fire.  The  immense  range  of  their  influence  proves  that  they 
are  due  to  a  world-wide  cause.  The  earthquake  which  destroyed 
Lisbon  in  November  1755,  was  felt  over  a  space  equal  to  nearly 
one- twelfth  of  the  earth's  surface.  At  Cadiz,  as  at  Lisbon  itself, 
a  wave  fifty  feet  high  rolled  over  the  land ;  in  England  the  Clifton 
springs  became  red,  and  the  Avon  flowed  back ;  the  waters  rose 
and  fell  in  the  lakes  of  Scotland,  Switzerland,  and  Scandinavia ; 
the  sea  overflowed  the  market-place  at  Kinsale,  Ireland ;  Lake 
Ontario  was  troubled ;  and  around  several  of  the  Antilles,  where 
the  usual  tide  does  not  exceed  thirty  inches,  the  sea  suddenly  rose 
twenty  feet,  and  inundated  the  land.  Earthquakes  are  rare  and 
slight  in  the  immediate  neighbourhood  of  volcanoes,  which  are 
indeed  the  safety-valves  of  the  globe.  The  line  of  earthquakes 
in  the  Old  World  runs  parallel  to  the  great  mountain-chains,  from 
the  Azores  to  Lake  Baikal  (p.  17).  Italy  is  the  country  most 
subject  to  them  in  Europe ;  and  the  village  of  Comrie,  near  Criefi^, 
Perthshire,  is  the  place  most  subject  to  them  in  the  British  Islands. 
Since  about  1790  shocks  have  been  very  frequent  there;  the 
severest  was  in  1839 ;  in  1840  the  oscillations  and  subterranean 
noises  were  almost  daily.  Very  severe  earthquakes  are  recorded 
as  having  taken  place  in  England.  In  1 1 1 0  an  earthquake  shook 
Nottingham  for  a  whole  day,  and  made  the  Trent  disappear 
throughout  a  mile  of  its  course;  and  in  1185  another  earth- 
quake, which  was  felt  over  all  England,  destroyed  Lincoln 
Cathedral.  It  is  highly  probable  that  not  a  single  day  passes 
without  an  earthquake  being  felt  in  some  part  of  the  world. 

Compensating  Processes. — Subterranean  fire  is  the  great 
agent  which,  by  way  of  eruption  and  upheaval,  compensates  for 
the  continual  abrasion  of  the  earth's  surface  by  the  action  of  air 
and  water.  Every  winter  detaches  masses  of  rock  and  soil,  and 
rolls  them  down  from  where  they  were  to  lower  grounds;  and 
all  running  water  conveys  some  solid  matter  to  the  lake,  sea,  or 
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ocean  into  which  it  ultimately  flows.  It  has  been  calculated 
that  the  Ganges  delivers  into  the  sea  daily  as  much  solid  sub- 
stance as  is  contained  in  the  great  pyramid  of  Egypt ;  and  that 
the  Irrawaddy  sweeps  off  from  Birmah  62  cubic  feet  of  earth 
every  second.  In  this  very  way  deltas  are  formed ;  lakes  are 
being  filled  up  by  the  same  process,  and  coast-lines  changed. 
On  the  shores  of  Holderness,  Yorkshire,  the  annual  loss  of  land 
is  estimated  at  2^  yards ;  and  on  the  shores  of  Norfolk  and  the 
Isle  of  Thanet,  at  1  yard.  Not  only  is  the  sea  evermore  gnaw- 
ing away  at  the  land,  but  it  swallows  up  large  portions,  from 
time  to  time,  as  in  1100,  when  it  converted  4000  acres  of  low 
lands,  protected  from  the  sea  by  a  wall,  into  what  are  now  called 
Goodwin  Sands  ^  (p.  57)..  The  very  inequalities  of  surface, 
however,  which  the  action  of  air  and  water  tends  to  diminish, 
are  reproduced  by  the  action  of  subterranean  fire.  A  remark- 
able instance  occurred  100  years  ago  at  Jorullo  in  Mexico,  n. 
lat.  19**  10",  about  100  miles  from  the  Pacific.  In  June  1759, 
a  subterranean  noise  was  heard;  then  earthquakes  succeeded 
each  other  for  several  months,  till,  on  the  23d  September,  three 
or  four  square  miles  of  surface  swelled  up  like  a  bladder  to  tlie 
height  of  500  feet.  Over  and  around  this  mass  thousands  of 
small  smoking  cones,  from  six  to  ten  feet  high,  arose;  and 
finally  half  a  dozen  volcanic  masses  were  projected,  varying  in 
height  from  300  feet  to  1600  feet.  Since  1760  eruptions  have 
been  rare  at  this  spot,  and  vegetation  is  gradually  overspreading 
the  whole  surface  elevated.     Compare,  the  Ullah  Bund,  p.  291. 

Gradual  Changes  of  Level. — ^There  are  gradual  as  well  as 
sudden  elevations  of  the  surface,  but  the  cause  of  them  is  un- 
known ;  those  of  Scandinavia  have  been  most  accurately  marked. 
On  the  coast  of  Norway,  between  Hammerfest  and  the  North 
Cape,  seven  ancient  beaches,  known  to  be  such  by  deposits  of 
existing  shells,  rise  one  above  another,  the  highest  being  600  feet 
above  the  present  shore.  The  land  on  the  Swedish  side  of  the 
Gulf  of  Bothnia  is  rising  now  at  the  rate  of  four  feet  in  a  century. 
Danish  Zealand,  along  the  Sound,  and  the  island  of  Bomholmi 

>  For  other  examples,  lee  p.  149,  Mote  1. 
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are  also  rising,  the  latter  at  the  rate  of  one  foot  in  a  centnrj. 
On  tlie  other  hand,  the  south  of  Sweden  is  smking,  also  the  op- 
posite coast  of  Prussia,  and  the  west  of  Denmark.  The  same 
phenomena  recur  in  other  parts  of  the  world.  Besides  Scandi- 
navia, there  are  three  extensive  regions  of  gradual  elevation  in  the 
Old  World,  viz.,  the  west  coast  of  Italy,  the  shores  of  the  Gulf  of 
Cutch,  and  the  coast  of  Aracan.  Banffshire,  Scotland,  and  the 
island  of  Guernsey,  are  also  said  to  he  rising.  On  the  other 
hand,  a  large  portion  of  Greenland  is  sinking,  and  that  so  per- 
ceptibly that  the  Moravians  have  been  repeatedly  obliged  to 
move  farther  inland  the  mooring  poles  of  their  boats. 


II.— WINDS. 

Velocity  op  Winds  — The  atmosphere  is  forty  miles  high. 
Its  strata,  like  those  of  the  ocean,  frequently  move  in  different 
directions  one  above  another.  At  the  surface  of  the  earth  the 
velocity  of  the  wind  varies  from  a  rate  which  is  scarcely  appre- 
ciable to  forty  miles  an  hour,  which  is  that  of  a  strong  gale  ;  fifty- 
six  miles  an  hour,  the  rate  of  a  storm  ;  and  ninety  miles  an  hour, 
the  rate  of  a  hurricane.  These  high  velocities  are  due  to  sudden 
change^*  in  the  temperature  and  density  of  the  air,  produced  by 
electric  influences ;  but  the  more  moderate  and  regular  winds 
depend  chiefly  on  the  distribution  of  heat,  towards  which  the  cold 
air  uniformly  rushes.  As  in  the  case  of  a  common  fire,  the 
heated  air  ascends,  and  the  cold  rushes  in  to  supply  its  place. 

Classification. — Winds  are  divided  into  constant,  periodical, 
and  variable.     The  constant  winds  are  also  called  trade-winds. 

Trade- Winds.— Were  the  globe  at  rest,  aSrial  currents  would 
be  constantly  moving  from  the  poles  in  a  direction  perpendicular  to 
the  equator,  for  the  simple  reason,  that  the  equatorial  temperature 
is  about  82**  higher  than  the  polar.  But  as,  in  the  diurnal  motion 
of  the  earth,  the  solid  surface  moves  more  rapidly  from  west  to 
east  than  the  circumambient  air,  these  aerial  cuiTents,  instead  of 
forming  winds  due  north  and  south  respectively,  form  north-east 
and  south-east  winds  respectively.     If  the  globe  were  wholly 
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eovered  with  water,  these  oonstant  winds  would  gird  it;  bat, 
owing  to  the  inequalities  of  sorfoce  and  temperatme  on  land, 
th^  blow  only  on  the  great  oceans,  and  are  never  felt  within  a 
hundred  miles  of  land. 

AxLAimc  Trades. — ^The  Atlantic  trade-winds  are  the  most 
decided  and  regular,  because  the  Atlantic  Ocean  is  the  most  free 
of  both  banks  and  islands.  The  30th  parallels  may  be  taken  as 
their  limits  north  and  south  of  the  equator ;  but  neither  of  these 
limits  is  fixed:  both  move  with  the  sun,  because  the  place  of 
greatest  heat  is  always  the  quarter  to  which  they  blow.  Hence 
both  limits  are  farthest  north  when  the  sun  is  in  Cancer,  and 
farthest  south  when  the  sun  is  in  Oapricom.  The  trade-winds 
do  not  blow  over  the  whole  intermediate  space  of  sixty  degrees. 
Between  the  trade-winds  of  the  northern  and  southern  hemi- 
spheres lies  the  region  of  equatorial  calms  or  variables,  i.e.,  light 
and  changeful  breezes,  varying  in  breadth  from  150  to  500  miles. 
Little  rain  faUs  in  the  region  of  the  trade-winds,  but  in  that 
of  the  equatorial  calms  it  is  almost  constant,  and  is  accompanied 
by  thunder  and  lightning.  Both  trade-winds  blow  more  nearly 
due  east  as  they  advance  in  their  course  across  the  Atlantic.  To 
get  into  the  trade-winds  in  sailing  from  east  to  west,  and  to  keep 
out  of  them  in  sailing  from  west  to  east,  is  a  rule  in  navigation. 
Hence  the  favourite  route  for  sailing  vessels  from  Great  Britain 
to  North  America,  except  in  winter,  when  the  limit  of  the  northern 
trade- wind  is  too  far  south,  is  to  steer  southwards  by  Madeira  till 
the  trade-winds  are  met  with,  and  then  by  their  aid  to  cross  the 
Atlantic.  Ships  keep  well  out  to  sea  to  avoid  being  caught  by 
a  west  wind  that  often  replaces  the  trade  between  the  Canaries 
and  the  Cape  Verde  Islands,  especiaUy  between  Cape  Bojador 
and  the  mouth  of  the  Senegal  This  west  wind  rushes  in  towards 
the  Great  Desert  of  Africa,  to  replace  the  columns  of  heated  air 
continually  ascending  over  it 

Trade-Winds  in  the  Pacific  and  Indian  Oceans. — In  the 
Pacific,  the  northern  trade-wind  is  much  better  established  than 
the  southern.  South  of  the  equator,  the  trade-wind  is  constant 
only  in  that  portion  of  open  sea  which  lies  east  of  the  Marquesas 
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Islands.  In  the  Indian  Ocean,  there  is  of  coarse  only  the 
southern  trade-wind  :  it  blows  between  Australia  and  Madafflwcar. 
The  preponderance  of  land  north  of  the  equator,  prevrats  the 
formation  of  the  northern  trade-wind,  and  gives  rise  to  the 
periodical  winds  called  monsoont. 

Monsoons. — The  monsoons  prevail  between  Africa  and  Sumatra, 
but  are  most  regular  between  Africa  and  Hindostan.  The  south- 
west monsoon,  which  carries  rain  to  India,  blows  from  April  to 
October,  being  caused  by  the  great  heat  of  southern  Asia  at  that 
season.  The  north-east  monsoon,  which  brings  rain  to  the  eastern 
coast  of  Africa,  blows  from  October  to  April,  being  caused  by  the 
greater  heat  of  the  African  continent  at  that  season.  It  extends 
one  or  two  degrees  south  of  the  equator,  owing  to  the  prolonga- 
tion of  Africa  in  that  direction ;  but  the  south-west  monsoon  is 
confined  to  the  northern  side  of  the  equator.  The  change  of  the 
monsoons,  which  takes  place  about  the  15th  of  April  and  Octo- 
ber, is  always  attended  by  furious  storms  with  thunder  and  lightning. 

Land  and  Sea  Bbeezes. — ^The  land  and  sea  breezes  of  tropical 
countries  are  also  periodical  winds,  blowing,  the  former  during  the 
night,  and  the  latter  during  the  day.  The  land,  aocumulating 
heat  more  rapidly  than  the  sea,  acquires  a  much  higher  tempera- 
ture during  the  day ;  columns  of  heated  air  arise  from  the  surface, 
and  the  sea  breeze  is  just  the  cooler  air  of  the  sea  rushing  in  to 
supply  their  place.  But  land  cools  also  much  more  rapidly  than 
water  ;  its  temperature  during  the  night  is  accordingly  lower  than 
that  of  the  a^'aoent  sea ;  the  colunms  of  heated  air  then  ascend 
from  the  watery  surface,  and  the  cooler  air  rushes  out  from  the 
land  to  supply  their  place. 

Vakiable  Winds. — Most  winds  are  variable,  yet  in  every 
region  some  winds  prevail  more  than  others.  In  the  north 
temperate  region  of  the  Atlantic,  beyond  the  limit  of  the  trades, 
south-west  winds  prevail ;  and  in  the  corresponding  region  of  the 
south  Atlantic,  north-west  winds  prevail  In  the  temperate 
region  of  the  Pacific,  the  prevailing  winds  are  westerly. 

Wholesoke  and  Baleful  Winds. — ^Winds  vary  exceedingly 
in  their  character  and  effects.     The  south-west  winds  just  men- 
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tioned,  as  prevailiiig  in  the  North  Atlantic,  bring  warmth  and 
moisture  to  the  British  Islands.  The  east  wind  a^ain,  which 
prevails  in  spring,  is  cold,  dry,  and  harsh,  blighting  whatever  is 
tender  in  vegetation,  and  producing  chapped  hands,  catarrhal 
affections,  and  pains  in  the  head.  Such  variations  are  endless, 
according  to  local  relations.  The  most  noxious  winds  known 
are  those  which  originate  in  the  great  African  desert.  They  are 
called  harmattan  on  the  coast  of  Guinea ;  mnoom  in  Arabia ; 
Birooco  in  Italy ;  and  solano  in  Spain.  The  last  two  are  greatly 
ameliorated  l^  crossing  the  Mediterranean;  yet,  whilst  they 
blow,  wounds  and  bruises  are  more  difficult  of  cure,  and  the 
general  health  is  lowered  along  the  coasts  of  that  sea.  The  har- 
mattan  and  the  simoom  make  vegetation  droop,  and  produce  in 
human  beings  a  feverish  heat  and  determination  of  blood  to  the 
head,  which  sometimes  issue  in  deatL 

Tempests. — ^Winda  which,  by  sheer  force  due  to  eztraordinaiy 
velocity,  destroy  forests  and  buildings  on  land,  and  engulf  ships  at 
sea,  or  drive  them  on  shore,  are  variously  called  hurricanes  (p.  420), 
tornadoes^  cyclonesy  and  typhoons.  The  last  of  these  names  is 
merely  the  Greek  for  a  whirlwind,  and  is  exclusively  applied  to 
the  hurricanes  which  sweep  over  tiie  Chinese  Seas  about  once  in 
three  years.  The  second  and  third  names  point,  by  their  ety- 
mology, to  the  rotatory  motion  of  hurricanes.  Instead  of  blowing 
continuously  in  any  one  direction,  they  gyrate,  and  the  area  of 
gyration  undergoes  continual  displacement,  so  as  to  describe  a 
parabolic  curve,  varying  from  100  miles  to  1000  miles  in  diame- 
ter. Hurricanes  originate  in  electrical  influences,  and  are  usually 
accompanied  by  dreadful  thunder  and  lightning,  and  by  torrents 
of  rain.  They  occur  chiefly  in  the  West  Indies,  and  on  the 
western  coast  of  Africa,  about  the  time  of  the  equinoxes,  and  in 
the  Indian  Ocean  at  the  change  of  the  monsoons. 

Wheslwind. — Common  whirlwinds  are  produced  merely  by 
the  meeting  of  winds  blowing  in  different  directions.  They  may 
be  seen  raising  dust  into  the  air  on  a  summer  day ;  but  th^ 
sometimes  cany  up  much  larger  objects,  as  haystacks,  which  are 
then  scattered  about  in  all  directions.  At  sea  they  often  give 
rise  to  water-spouts. 
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Waves. — Storms,  lisiiig  and  Bubsiding  as  they  do  with  the 
wind,  are  among  the  least  ][»x)found  and  least  influential  agita- 
tions of  the  sea.  The  highest  waves  in  the  world  are  off  the 
Cape  of  Good  Hope  in  a  north-west  gale,  yet  from  trough  to 
crest  they  never  measure  more  than  forty  feet.  Everywhere,  at 
a  depth  of  from  200  feet  to  300  feet,  the  sea  is  tranquil  Of  all 
the  seas  in  the  world,  the  polar  alone  are  never  agitated  by 
storms  ;  this  is  owing  to  the  great  quantities  of  ice,  particularly 
sea-water  ice,^  floating  about  Apart  from  storms,  the  waters  of 
the  ocean  have  their  constant  and  their  periodical  movements 
The  former,  though  the  least  striking,  are  the  most  influential 

Polar  and  Equatobial  Curbents. — The  waters  of  the  ocean 
are  in  constant  motion  from  the  poles  towards  the  equator,  and 
also  from  east  to  west  between  the  tropics.  The  former  or  polar 
currents  are  due  to  the  immense  accumulation  of  ice  and  snow 
in  the  polar  regions,  and  increase  in  strength  as  these  melt.  The 
arctic  current  brings  down  the  icebergs,  which  have  been  met 
with  in  the  Atlantic  as  far  south  as  the  fortieth  parallel  Keep- 
ing close  to  the  shore  of  North  America,  it  both  lowers  the 
temperature,  and  affords  a  supply  of  excellent  fish  from  Maine  to 
Florida.^  Its  temperature  is  about  10°  lower  than  that  of  the 
surrounding  ocean,  and  its  velocity  from  eight  miles  to  sixteen 
miles  a  day.  The  antarctic  current,  which  flows  along  the  shores 
of  Chili  and  Peru,  furnishes  in  like  manner  to  these  countries  a 
supply  of  excellent  fish,  and  produces  a  great  coolness,  there  being 
a  difiference  of  20°  in  the  temperature  of  the  water  in  and  out  of 

1  86»-water  ice  oocnn  in  fieldg,  fresh -water  ice  in  bnge  irr^nlar  masses,  fonned  during 
the  flow  of  water  oyer  the  face  of  lofty  and  predpitous  cllfb.  The  effect  of  sea-water 
ioe  in  keeping  the  polar  seas  calm  maybe  illustrated  by  the  flat  piece  of  wood  which  water- 
carriers  use  to  steady  the  Rurfaoe  of  the  water  in  their  pitchers. 

s  The  flsh  of  the  warmer  seas  are  inftrior  in  both  quantity  and  quality.  Whereyer  coral 
grows^  as  in  the  Mediterranean,  the  temperature  of  which  is  about  0*  above  that  of  the 
ooean,  and  among  the  Bouth  Sea  Islands,  the  fish  are  indifferent  Hence  ahnost  all  the 
dried  and  salted  fish,  used  during  the  fasts  of  the  Boman  Catholic  Church,  on  the  shores  of 
the  Ueditenanean,  is  deriyed  from  the  cod  and  herring  fisheriea  of  the  north«m  seas. 
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the  current.  The  equatorial  current,  from  east  to  west,  is  due  to 
the  diurnal  motion  of  the  eartL  The  waters  of  the  ocean,  owing 
to  their  imperfect  cohesion,  cannot  be  carried  round  from  west 
to  east  at  the  same  rate  as  the  solid  land  ;  and  this  lagging  be- 
hind of  the  waters  produces  a  current  in  the  opposite  direction. 
Like  the  trade-winds,  and  for  the  same  reason  (p.  421),  the 
equatorial  current  is  most  marked  in  the  Atlantic  ;  it  travels  there 
at  the  rate  of  about  ten  miles  a  day. 

Gulf  Stream. — The  best  defined  and  best  known  of  all  the 
oceanic  currents,  is  that  called  the  Gulf  Stream,  because  it  issues 
from  the  Gulf  of  Mexico,  between  Florida  and  Cuba.  It  is  of  a 
deep  indigo  blue  colour,  which  makes  it  easily  distinguishable 
from  other  sea- water,  and  it  measures  about  fifty  miles  in  breadth. 
Originating,  as  is  supposed,  in  an  accumulation  of  waters  pro- 
duced by  the  equatorial  current,  it  travels  northwards  very  slowly 
at  first,  but  afterwards  at  the  rate  of  five  miles  an  hour  ;  in  about 
40**  N.  lat.,  it  turns  eastward,  and,  almost  touching  the  southern 
edge  of  the  Newfoundland  bank,  which  it  covers  with  fogs,  then 
makes  for  the  Azores.  Before  reaching  that  group,  however,  the 
main  stream  is  parted  into  two,  one  of  which  goes  north-east  to 
the  British  Isles  and  Norway,  and  the  other  south-east  to  the 
Canaries  and  the  western  coast  of  Africa.  Both  carry  with  them 
a  considerable  quantity  of  drift-wood  and  other  land  wreck,  and 
it  was  the  observation  of  this  on  the  shores  of  the  Canary  Islands 
and  of  Africa,  which  confirmed  Columbus  in  his  belief  that  land 
existed  to  the  west.  In  the  Faroe  Islands,  and  in  Iceland,  where 
no  wood  grows,  this  drift-wood  is  valuable  for  fuel  and  shipbuild- 
ing. The  influence  of  the  Gulf  Stream  extends  even  into  the 
Arctic  Ocean,  where  it  helps  to  keep  open  a  lane,  between  the 
ice-pack  and  the  shore,  in  the  direction  of  Behring's  Straits.  In 
soiling  from  the  British  Islands  to  North  America,  the  Gulf 
Stream  is  avoided ;  but  it  expedites  the  return  voyage  by  four  or 
five  days.  Many,  however,  object  to  it  even  in  returning,  because 
of  the  greater  t^  and  wear,  which  ships  undergo  in  its  waters. 
The  greatest  storms  in  the  Atlantic  occur  in  or  near  the  Gulf 
Stream. 
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MozAXBiQUi  CvBBiNT. — ^The  MoKambique  carrent  is  also  vreO 
marked.  The  southern  trade-wind  in  the  Indian  Ocean  sends 
a  stream  of  water  through  among  the  islands  which  lie  to  the 
north-east  of  Madagascar,  and  drives  it  against  the  African  shore  ; 
repelled  thence,  it  passes  down  the  channel  of  Mozambique,  gives 
name  to  Cape  Corrientes  (currents),  where  it  is  strongest,  and  ia 
ultimately  deflected  from  the  shore  by  a  bank  off  Cape  Lagullas. 
This  bank  is  from  sixty  to  seveniy  fitthoms  below  the  surface  of 
the  water,  and  firom  this  instance  a  conclusion  has  been  drawn  in 
favour  of  the  great  depth  of  constant  currents  in  general 

Cause  of  thb  Tides. — ^Tides  are  periodical  swells  in  the  ocean, 
extending  uniformly  to  all  depths,  but  appearing  as  currents  along 
shores.  They  are  produced  by  the  attraction  of  the  sun  and 
moon,  the  influence  of  the  moon,  owing  to  its  proximity  to  the 
earth,  being  six  times  greater  than  that  of  the  sun.  This  attrac- 
tion is  exerted  equally  on  land  and  water ;  but  land,  owing  to  the 
strong  cohesion  of  its  parts,  yields  only  in  a  mass,  whereas  water, 
owing  to  the  slight  cohesion  of  its  parts,  suffers  such  a  displace- 
ment of  its  particles  that  the  ocean  immediately  below  the  moon 
is  actually  drawn  up  into  a  protuberanca  This  protuberance,  as 
it  follows  the  moon  round  the  earth,  is  the  great  tidal  swell,  the 
crest  of  which  is  full  tide  or  high-water  wherever  it  happens  to  be. 

Cause  of  Two  Tmss  in  Twenty-Foub  Houbs. — ^Were  there 
only  one  tide  in  twenty-four  hours  its  recurrence  would  be 
explained  by  the  diurnal  motion  of  the  earth,  which  brings  every 
meridian  once  in  twenty-four  hours  immediately  below  the  moon. 
But  there  are  two  tides  in  the  course  of  twenty-four  hours.     This 

is  due  to  the  influence  of 

^^^^  \  the  moon  in  attracting  the 

^T         ^\k  W         ^^^  earth.     The  waters 

])ff. .M.A /^ immediately    below    the 


moon  are  attracted  with 

the  greatest    force,    and 

°  •'  those  on  the  opposite  side 

of  the  earth  with  the  least  force.     But  the  solid  earth  itself  is 

attracted  in  one  mass,  without  any  displacement  of  its  partides^ 
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with  an  intennediate  degree  of  force  which  draws  it  so  far  forward 
that  the  waters  behind  it  are  left  in  a  protuberance  similar  to  that 
which  is  formed  on  the  side  of  the  earth  next  the  moon.  At  the 
veiy  moment  when  high-water  is  formed  at  a,  immediately  below 
the  moon,  high-water  is  also  formed  at  the  antipodal  point  d,  the 
point  farthest  away  from  the  moon.  Thus  every  place  has  high- 
water  twice  in  twenty-four  hours,^ 

Speino  and  Neap  Tides. — The   modifications   common   to 
the  tides  of  the  whole  earth  depend  on  the  varying  relations  of 

D  the  moon  to  the 

/  ^^     "^^        earth,  and  of  the 

/         m  ^      sun  and  moon  to 

^ — AM .»»   each  other.     The 

%^  M      strength    of    the 

\  ^^^^,„^^        moon's  attraction 

c  varies     inversely 

with  her  distance  from  the  earth  ;  and  this  alone  would  produce 

tides  of  various  heights.    At  new  moon,  when  she  is  in  conjunction 

with  the  sun  (as  shown  in  the  second  of  these  diagrams),  and  at 

^ full  moon,  when 

'\        these  bodies  are  in 
—  "*'       opposition,''^  they 

unite  their  influ- 
ence to  raise  the 
tides,  which  are 
then  at  the  high- 
est, and  are  call- 
.,.••''  ed  spring-tides. 
mlW —  Neap  -  tides,    on 


# 


the  other  hand,  the  lowest,  occur  when,  the  sun  and  moon  being  in 
quadrature^  as  shown  in  the  last  of  these  diagrams,  the  attraction 
of  the  sun  neutralizes  in  some  measure  that  of  the  moon. 

1  Striody  gpeaking,  there  am  not  two  tidei  in  twenty-^onr  honn,  but  in  tw«ntj^oiir  honn 
flitj  minatM,  that  being  the  Innar  day,  f  e.,  the  period  elapeing  between  raoceMlTe  retorsf 
of  the  moon  to  the  eame  p^t  of  the  meridian. 

s  If  the  moon,  x,  were  ae  &r  beyond  B.in  the  aecond  of  theae  diagrante,  ae  itia  fhnn  a  on 
Oie  aun^  aide,  the  earth  Interrenfaig  between  the  nm  and  the  moon,  tbeie  two  heavenly  bodiai 
wvtHA  he  in  cppoHUon. 
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History  of  a  Tidal  Wave. — If  the  whole  eaxth  were  oorered 
by  an  ocean  of  uniform  depth,  the  two  protuheranoes,  or  crests 
of  the  tidal  swell,  would  travel  round  it  eveiy  day  in  regular 
succession  from  east  to  west,  and  the  accumulation  of  watery  would 
always  be  greatest  in  the  equatorial  region.  But  the  existence  of 
laud  and  of  submarine  obstructions  render  the  distribution  of  the 
tides  very  partial,  and  modifies  them  locally  as  to  time,  direction, 
and  force.  The  southern  ocean,  the  most  open  of  all,  and  the 
only  one  which  encircles  the  globe,  is  the  cradle  in  which  the  tides 
originate :  submarine  barriers  almost  exclude  them  from  the 
Pacific,  but  they  flow  freely  northwards  into  the  Atlantic  and 
Indian  oceans.  Leaving  the  southern  ocean,  with  the  velocity  of 
1000  miles  an  hour,  the  tidal  swell,  or  wave,  as  it  is  also  called, 
ascends  the  Atlantic,  losing  s^jeed  as  it  advances,  and  in  twenty- 
four  hours  arrives  at  Cape  Blanco  on  the  one  side  and  at  New- 
foundland on  the  other.  Six  hours  later  it  reaches  the  western 
coasts  of  the  British  Islands  ;  it  then  creeps  very  slowly  around 
them  in  two  divisions,  the  northern  of  which  arrives  in  six  hours 
more  at  Aberdeen,  Norway,  and  Denmark.  Twelve  hours  later 
than  at  Aberdeen,  i,e,,  at  the  end  of  the  second  day,  this  northern 
division  brings  high-water  to  the  Nore  ;  and  not  till  the  morning 
of  the  third  day  is  it  high-water  at  London  Bridge.  Thus  the 
whole  eastern  coast  of  Britain  receives  the  tidal  wave,  vid  the 
north  of  Scotland.  On  the  south  coast  of  England,  and  on  the 
opposite  shore  of  France,  high-water  is  ruled  by  the  southern 
division  of  the  great  tidal  wave. 

Bores.  ^ — In  the  open  ocean,  where  the  tidal  wave  is  swiftest, 
the  surface  rises  only  a  few  feet.  The  greatest  elevation  is 
attained  in  such  inlets  as  the  Bristol  Channel  and  the  Bay  of 
Fundy,  where  the  sea  shoals  rapidly,  and  the  tide-wave  is  more 
and  more  confined,  as  it  advances,  between  two  banks.  Both 
in  the  Bristol  Channel  and  in  the  Bay  of  Fundy,  the  tide  has  been 
known  to  rise  seventy  feet ;  but  that  is  about  double  the  height  of 
the  ordinary  tide  at  these  places.  In  estuaries,  which  are  long, 
shallow,  and  funnel-shaped,  the  tide  is  introduced  by  a  bore,  t.«.,  a 
foaming  head  of  waters.     The  waters  of  the  advancing  tide 
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accttmulate  perpendicularly,  because  the  banks  do  not  allow  them 
to  spread  laterally,  and  rush  on  because  the  rising  ocean,  t.e.  the 
tidal  wave,  does  not  allow  them  to  fall  back.  The  bore  in  tlie 
Hoogly  at  Calcutta  and  in  the  Bay  of  Fundy  is  about  five  feet 
high,  that  of  the  Severn  nine  feet,  and  that  of  the  Amazon 
twelve  feet.  The  same  phenomenon  occurs  on  a  smaller  scale 
on  the  sands  of  the  Solway  Firth  and  Morecambe  Bay, 


IV.— CLIMATK 


Conditions  of  Climatb. — Climate,  i.e.,  the  amount  and  dis- 
tribution throughout  the  year  of  temperature  and  moisture 
depends  primarily  on  latitude,  but  varies,  even  in  the  same  lati- 
tude, according  to  the  aspect,  elevation,  quantity,  and  quality  of 
the  land  ;  it  is  also  modified  by  oceanic  and  atrial  currents. 

Latitude. — The  primary  dependence  of  temperature  on  lati- 
tude is  recognised  in  the  division  of  the  earth*s  surface  into  zones 
called  torrid,  frigid,  and  temperate.  The  sun,  our  great  source  of 
heat,  is  always  vertical  over  some  place  within  the  tropics,  and  is 
so  twice  a  year  over  every  place  within  them  ;  hence  great  heat, 
without  any  cold  season,  is  the  characteristic  of  the  intertropical 
region  or  Torrid  Zone.  Within  the  polar  circles,  not  only  do  the 
sun's  rays  strike  the  surface  veiy  obliquely  at  all  seasons,  but, 
during  part  of  the  year,  they  do  not  strike  it  at  all,  the  sun  not 
rising  above  the  horizon ;  hence  great  cold,  without  any  hot 
season,  is  the  characteristic  of  the  polar  regions,  or  North  and 
South  Frigid  Zones.  In  the  Temperate  Zones,  according  aa  the 
sun  approaches  or  recedes  from  the  adjacent  tropic,  his  rays  strike 
the  surface  at  an  angle  which  rises  at  one  season  towards  the 
verticality  of  the  torrid  zone,  and  declines  at  another  towards 
the  obliquity  of  the  polar  regions  ;  hence  the  pretty  equal  division 
of  the  year  in  the  temperate  zones  between  a  warm  summer 
and  a  moderately  cold  winter. 

The  Highest  Temperatvbe  does  not  defend  on  Latitude 
ALONE. — ^The  nufun  or  average  temp^itture  diminishes  from  t^' 
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equator  to  the  poles  ;  bot  the  Bame  must  not  be  conduded  of  the 
highest  temperature.  Depending,  as  the  highest  temperature  does, 
not  alone  on  the  inclination  of  the  sun's  rays,  but  on  that  and  the 
length  of  the  longest  day  together,  it  is  actually  greater  in  those 
parts  of  the  torrid  zone  which  lie  towards  the  tropics,  than  in 
those  which  are  crossed  by  the  equator.  The  perpendicular  limit 
of  snow  rises  from  the  equator  towards  the  tropics^  being 

16,000  f«et  high  at  the  equator. 
16.500  feet  high  at  iO^^ 
17,000  feet  high  at  20° 

This  is  easily  accounted  for  by  considering  that^  at  the  equator, 
the  sun  is  never  more  than  twelve  hours  above  the  horizon 
(p.  11),  whereas,  at  the  tropics,  the  longest  day  is  thirteen  and  a 
half  hours  long.  This  additional  hour  and  a  half  under  a  vertical 
sun  allows  more  heat  to  accumulate  towards  the  tropics,  and 
hence  the  iummer  heat,  which  regulates  the  snow-line,  is  greater 
towards  them  than  at  the  equator.  Beyond  the  tropics  the 
snow-line  of  course  rapidly  descends ;  thus  at  30%  it  is  only 
14,000  feet  high. 

CUHATE  NOT  DETBSMINED  BT  MEAK  TeMFEKATITSR  ALONE. 

It  must  not  be  taken  for  granted,  that  places  having  the  same 
mean  annual  temperature,  resemble  each  other  in  climate  ;  for  the 
same  mean  may  have  veiy  different  extremes.  London  and 
Pekin  have  nearly  the  same  mean  annual  temperature  ;  but,  be- 
tween the  extremes  of  summer  and  winter,  there  are  only  26**  at 
London,  but  58°,  or  more  than  double,  at  Pekin.  Their  dimatea 
consequently  are  very  different,  that  of  London  being  eminently 
insular,  whUe  that  of  Pekin  is  eminently  continental 

Aspect. — ^The  effect  of  aspect  on  temperature  is  known  to 
every  one  who  understands  what  is  meant  by  a  good  exposure  in 
reference  to  a  garden.  In  this  country,  if  the  surface  of  a  garden 
slope  towards  the  sun  at  an  angle  of  15°,  the  hoar-frost  is  melted 
within  an  hour  after  sunrise  ;  but  if  the  slope  be  in  the  smsUest 
degree  away  from  the  sun,  the  hoar-frost  remains  a  whole  day  or 
even  days  on  the  plants.  A  southern  aspect  is  thus  equival^it, 
in  respect  of  climate,  to  a  situation  many  degrees  farther  south. 
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That  Europe  is  habitable  12^  farther  north  than  either  Asia  or 
America  ;  that  barley  grows  in  Norway  at  70°,  but  will  not  grow 
in  Siberia  farther  north  dian  60°,  and  in  Canada  farther  north 
than  5V  ;  and,  in  general,  that  Europe  eigoys  mild  winters  com- 
pared with  those  of  Asia  and  America, — are  facts  due  in  some 
measure  to  the  respective  aspects  of  their  northern  regions.  In 
Asia  and  America  all  the  land,  situated  north  of  the  50th  parallel, 
looks  towards  the  pole  ;  but  in  Europe  only  the  north-east  comer 
of  Russia  does  so,  beginning  from  the  60th  parallel  Lower 
Germany,  indeed,  slopes  northwards,  but  towards  an  inland  sea, 
which  is  defended  from  the  direct  influence  of  the  Arctic  Ocean  by 
the  mountains  of  Scandinavia  and  Lapland.  The  total  absence 
of  any  such  screen  in  the  southern  hemisphere  is  one  reason  of 
the  greater  cold  in  high  latitudes  there.  At  82°  55*  k.  lat.  vege- 
tation still  exists  ;  at  78°  10'  s.  lat.  it  has  already  ceased.  The 
island  of  Qeorgla,  situated  east  of  Cape  Horn  in  southern  lati- 
tude, corresponding  to  that  of  the  midland  counties  of  England,  is 
covered  with  perpetual  snow.  Its  only  plants  are  mosses  and 
lichens,  whereas  in  Iceland,  10°  nearer  the  pole,  there  are  870 
species  of  plants,  more  than  half  of  which  are  flower-bearing.  All 
this  would  be  otherwise,  if  the  cold  currents  and  winds  of  the  ant- 
arctic r^ons  were  warded  off  by  a  barrier,  corresponding  to  the 
mountains  of  Scandinavia  and  Lapland. 

Elevation. — The  effect  of  altitude  on  temperature  is  even 
more  obvious  thau.  that  of  aspect.  Whoever  dimbs  a  mountain 
feels  the  air  becoming  colder  and  colder  as  he  ascends.^  Hence, 
where  the  surface  is  very  unequal,  the  most  opposite  climates  are 
found  in  immediate  juxtaposition.  In  Switzerland,  when  it  is  high 
summer  in  the  valleys,  it  is  still  deep  winter  on  the  Alps ;  their 
peaks,  in  short,  though  situated  in  the  temperate  zone,  have  really, 
because  of  their  height,  the  temperature  of  the  polar  regions.  The 
best  illustration  is  afforded  by  the  lofty  table-lands  of  tropical 
America.     The  plain  of  Quito,  though  lying  under  the  equator, 

1  The  onlj  exoeptioa  to  thii  ezp«ri«iioe  !■  In  Tery  bl^  Utitadai»  where  some  of  the  opper 
airlalitfmCa  en  not  to  oold  m  the  lower,  which  an  in  IsunedUto  oontMt  with  fleldt  of  iee 
»adniow.  In  Bpltibeigen  it  hM  been  fovnd  thai  teinpeniare  riMi /or  a  Mum  with  •tevp' 
Hon. 
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enjoys  perpetual  spring,  because  it  is  elevated  nearly  10,000  feet 
above  the  level  of  the  sea :  among  the  neighbouring  Andes,  which 
rise  6000  feet  higher,  perpetual  winter  reigns ;  and  Quayaquil, 
on  the  adjacent  coast,  suffers  from  intense  and  constant  heat. 
Such  is  the  effect  of  elevation  on  temperature,  that  the  three 
zones,  the  temperate,  the  frigid,  and  the  torrid,  are  there  brought 
t<igether  in  the  same  latitude  (p.  373).  The  singular  fact  that 
the  snow-line  of  the  Himalaya  is  about  3000  feet  higher  on  the 
northern  than  on  the  southern  side,  is  chiefly  due  to  the  differ- 
ence of  elevation  in  the  adjacent  r^ons.  It  is  true  that  less 
snow  falls  on  the  northern  side,  because  there  the  air  contains 
less  mointure  ;  but  the  chief  reason  is  that  more  heat  is  radiated 
to  the  mountain  from  the  table-land  on  the  northern  side,  which 
has  an  elevation  of  about  10,000  feet,  than  can  be  received  from 
the  plains  on  the  southern  side,  which  are  less  than  1000  feet 
above  the  level  of  the  sea.  The  snow  Umit  on  the  north  side  of 
the  Himalaya  is  16,625  feet ;  and  on  the  south  side,  12,982 
feet 

luAXB  AND  Water. — ^The  quantity  of  land,  as  compared  with 
the  quantity  of  adjacent  water,  has  a  veiy  important  influence  on 
climate.  Not  only  is  land  dry  and  water  wet,  but  land  is  both 
more  rapidly  heated  and  more  rapidly  cooled  than  water.  ^  Hence 
large  tracts  of  land  tend  to  produce  a  dry  atmosphere  with  ex- 
cessive variations  of  temperature,  while  large  tracts  of  water  tend 
to  produce  a  moist  atmosphere,  and  an  equable  temperature. 
This  is  precisely  the  distinction  between  an  insular  and  a  continental 
climate.  The  former  is  exemplified  in  the  British  Isles ;  moisture 
prevails^  while  the  extremes  of  both  heat  and  cold  are  moderate. 
London  is  two  and  a  half  degrees  farther  north  than  Paris,  yet  a 
number  of  plants  are  cultivated  in  the  open  air  near  London, 
which  must  be  sheltered  in  green-houses  near  Paris.  The  reason 
is,  that  Paris,  though  not  far  inland,  has  yet,  as  compared  with 
London,  a  continental  climate,  i,e,,  has  both  a  somewhat  hotter 
summer  and  a  somewhat  colder  winter  than  London,  and  the 

>  The  nurface  of  England  Ib  wanneit  in  July  and  ooldert  in  Januaiy ;  but  the  soztoiuuI- 
ing  waters  are  nol  at  the  warmeat  tiU  the  end  of  Axxgast,  or  at  the  ooldeat  till  March. 
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plants  in  question  cannot  resist  the  greater  cold  of  a  Paris  winter. 
Ireland  eigoys  a  more  equable  temperature  than  Qreat  Britain, 
because  it  is  a  smaller  portion  of  land  amidst  a  larger  expanse  of 
water.  The  winter  temperatore  of  Dublin  is  3^  6'  higher  than 
that  of  any  part  of  Lombardy  ;  and  in  the  north  of  Ireland,  in 
the  latitude  of  Eonigsberg,  the  myrtle  flourishes  as  in  Portugal 
In  like  manner,  the  winter  temperature  of  the  Shetland  Islands  is 
as  high  as  that  of  London,  and  higher  than  that  of  Pftris,  not- 
withstanding a  difference  of  latitude,  amounting  to  more  than  10". 
In  respect  ol  an  equable  temperature,  the  south-east  coast  of  Goto- 
wall,  is  the  only  part  of  Great  Britain  that  can  at  all  compare 
with  the  Shetland  Islands.  Western  Europe  is  highly  peninsular, 
and  enjoys  accordingly  an  almost  insular  climate,  compared  with 
eastern  Europe,  and  the  great  mass  of  continental  Asia.  This  is 
one  reason  why  the  winter  of  Denmark  is  neither  much  colder, 
nor  of  much  longer  duration,  than  the  winter  of  Bohemia  ;  and 
that  the  northern  shores  of  the  Black  Sea  are  more  or  less  frozen 
every  winter,  whilst  those  of  the  British  Isles,  and  even  of  Norway, 
are  entirely  free  from  ice. 

NOBTHEBN  AJSfD  SoUTHBSN   HeMISPHBBBS  OOlTmASTED. — ^The 

northern  and  southern  hemispheres  exhibit,  on  a  grand  scale,  thQ 
respective  effects  of  land  and  water  on  temperature.  In  the 
northern  hemisphere  there  is  much  land  and  little  water  towards 
the  Pole  ;  in  the  southern,  the  case  is  just  the  reverse  :  hence 
the  variations  of  temperature  in  the  northern  hemisphere  are  ex- 
cessive, and  in  the  southern  slight  Thus  in  Van  Diemen's  Land, 
which  is  as  far  south  as  Central  Italy  is  north  of  the  equator, 
the  summers  are  not  warmer  than  at  Paris,  while  the  winters  are 
milder  than  at  Naples ;  the  seasons  are  almost  merged  into  a  per- 
petual spring.  The  perpetual  winter  of  Georgia,  the  island  off  Gape 
Horn  already  (p.  431)  mentioned,  is  due  to  the  same  cause.  Were 
there  large  tracts  of  land  in  the  southern  ocean,  their  surface 
would  become  colder,  in  winter,  than  does  the  surface  of  the  ocean 
at  present,  and  the  Georgian  winter  would  thus  be  rendered  more 
severe  than  it  is ;  but,  in  summer,  their  surface  would  become  so 
much  wanner  than  does  the  surface  of  the  ocean  at  present,  that 
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a  temperature  would  be  created  snfficient  to  melt  tiie  Georgian 
snows.     That  the  horizontal  snow-limit  should  be  ten  degrees 
nearer  the  Pole  in  the  southern  hemisphere  than  it  is  in  the 
northern,  is  also  due  to  the  more  uniform  temperature  of  the  for- 
mer ;  in  particular,  of  course,  to  the  moderateness  of  the  winter 
extreme.    The  limit  of  snow,  in  the  northern  hemisphere,  is  nearly 
coincident  with  the  parallel  of  30  ^,  and  its  deviations  are  highly 
instructive.     Beginning  at  the  head  of  the  Califomian  CKilf,  it 
descends  with  the  Cordilleras  of  Mexico  to  the  tropic,  and  then, 
rising  with  the  coast-line,  leaves  the  American  continent  in  South 
Carolina.     Owing  to  the  fiery  Sahara,  and  the  hot  plains  of 
southern  Asia,  its  position  is  higher  in  the  Old  World  than  in  the 
New.     It  enters  Europe  by  the  Straits  of  Gibraltar,  passes  by  the 
north  of  Candia  and  the  south  end  of  the  Caspian,  runs  along  the 
Himalaya  to  the  tropic  at  the  island  of  Formosa,  and  then, 
turning  northward  with  the  coast-line,  as  in  America,  ends  in 
Niphon  very  nearly  in  the  same  latitude  where  it  began.     In  the 
southern  hemisphere  the  snow-linut  is  nearly  coincident  with  the 
parallel  of  40°,  and  the  deviations  are  much  less  cdnnderable. 
Beginning  at  the  north  of  Chiloe  Ishmd,  and  leaving  the  American 
continent  at   Buenos   Ayres,   it  passes  through   Cape  Colony, 
Sydney,  and  the  northern  parts  of  New  Zealand,  all  which  positions 
are  about  the  same  distance  north  of  the  40th  parallel 

SxTBFAOE  OF  THE  La.nd. — Only  less  influential  tiiaa  the 
quantity  of  knd  is  the  quality  of  its  surface.  A  desert  of  rock 
and  sand,  Sahara  for  instance,  is  an  oven  to  the  adjacent  tem- 
perate regions ;  Sahara  is  indeed  one  cause  of  the  mild  climate 
enjoyed  by  Europe,  compared  with  the  same  latitudes  in  Asia 
and  North  America.  On  the  other  hand,  forest-land  acts  as 
a  cooler,  because  the  sun  is  intercepted  by  the  foliage,  which 
itself  is  neither  an  accumulator  nor  a  radiator  of  heat.  Hence 
it  is  that  extensive  improvements  on  the  surfa^  of  a  country 
afifect  its  climate.  In  the  time  of  Strabo,  the  Danube  and  the 
Hhine  were  annually  frozen  over  so  as  to  bear  any  weight  ;  ajid  | 
it  was  deemed  impossible  that  grapes  should  ripen  north  of  the  ! 
Oevennes.     Since,  then,  however,  so  much  land  has  been  eleared  I 
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aud  drained  throughout  Europe,  that  only  loose  ice  is  now  seen  on 
these  rivers  in  winter ;  and  several  favourite  wines,  Champagne, 
Moselle,  and  Hock  (p.  1 67),  are  now  grown  north  of  the  Cevennes. 
According  to  experiments  made  at  Ghat  Moss,  Lancashire,  drainage 
has  raised  the  winter  temperature  of  land  there  no  less  than  10  °. 
The  amelioration  of  the  climate  by  means  of  agricultural  im- 
provements  is  exhibited  on  a  large  scale  in  America  (p.  342). 
Ascension  Island  affords  a  remarkable  instance,  on  a  small  scale,  of 
nature  herself  changing  the  surface,  and  thereby  improving  the 
elimate.  When  that  island  was  discovered  in  1501,  it  presented  , 
'  one  mass  of  volcanic  rubbish,  without  either  vegetation  or  soil. 
^  At  length  the  rock  began  to  crumble  into  dust,  but  first  on  the 
^;  highest  parts  of  the  island,  about  3000  feet  above  the  level  of 
!'  the  sea  ;  because  what  little  rain  did  fall  on  the  island,  always 
^  fell  there.  Vegetation  has  now  so  overspread  the  highest  parts 
^'  of  the  island,  that  the  principal  mountain  is  called  the  Green 
^  Mountain  ;  rains  are  more  frequent,  and  supplies  of  water  can  be 
'  had  where  there  were  none  before.  The  explanation  is,  that 
^  there  had  always  been  moisture  in  the  air  above  Ascension  Island  ; 
^  but  the  cool  surface  produced  by  vegetation  was  necessary  to 
^  condense  it  into  visible  vapour  or  rain.  In  the  great  deserts  of 
t'  low  latitudes  rain  never  &]ls,  because  the  intensely  heated  surface 
1^  keeps  all  moisture  in  the  state  of  invisible  vapour.  As  without 
rain  they  cannot  be  covered  with  verdure,  such  deserts  are  hope- 
less wastes.^  The  rainless  regions  are  much  more  extensive  in 
^  the  Old  World  than  in  the  New.  From  the  western  border  of 
\i'  Sahara^  along  the  table-lands  of  Arabia  and  Persia,  to  the  eastern 
eiit^  extremity  of  Ck>bi,  no  rain  falls,  except  at  the  Hindoo  Coosh. 
id^  The  only  rainless  regions  in  the  New  World  are  the  table-land  of 
iD^  Mexico,  part  of  California  and  Guatimala^  and  the  coast  of 
i^      Peru. 

'J 
i^  Phenomena    of   Bain. — ^The    annual  amount  of  rain  de- 

^      creases  from  the  equator  towards  the  poles,  because  evaporation, 

0^^      which  feeds  the  rain-doud,  diminishes  with  temperature.     The 

'" '  :  1  The  French  ha?e  found  in  Africa  a  low  creeping  plant,  which,  thtj  «aj,  la  capahto  «( 

1  Oi         Of  ■faadlag  Sahara^  and  bindioglta  moring  mauu. 
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anniial  amount  of  raiii  also  decreasea  from  the  coasts  towards 
the  interior  of  a  country,  for  the  equally  obvious  reasoii,  that 
the  first  ridges  of  land  have  the  first  chance  of  attracting  to 
themfielves  the  contents  of  the  rain  doudL^  The  effect  of  Ele- 
vated land  varies  with  its  form.  The  annual  amount  of  rain 
decreases,  in  ascending  from  low  plains  to  elevated  tabMa$ids,  as 
in  Spain ;  but  increases,  in  <u9cending  from  low  plains  to  ruffffcd 
mountains,  as  in  Scotland  and  Switzerland.  The  two  places  where 
most  rain  falls  in  Europe,  are  Coimbra,  in  Portugal,  and  Beigen, 
in  Norway;  lofty  serrated  mountains  rise  behind  botL  The 
annual  amount  of  rain  falling  in  a  country  does  not  mark  the 
degree  in  which  moisture  may  be  predicated  of  its  climate : 
that  depends  on  how  the  rain  is  distributed  throughout  the 
year;  and  that  country  is  said  to  have  the  moistest  climate, 
not  where  the  annual  amount  of  rain  is  greatest,  but  where  rain 
is  most  frequent  In  tropical  countries,  the  annual  amount  of 
rain  is  three  times  greater  than  in  the  temperate  zone ;  but,  on 
the  other  hand,  the  number  of  rainy  days  increases  with  the 
distance  from  the  equator.  The  annual  amount  of  rain  at  the 
equator  is  ninety-six  inches,  but  aU  of  it  falls  in  about  eighty 
days;  at  St.  Petersburg,  l^e  annual  amount  of  rain  is  only 
seventeen  inches,  but  it  is  spread  over  169  days.  In  Africa, 
however,  according  to  Captain  Speke,  at  the  equator,  or  rather  a 
trifle  to  the  north  of  the  equator,  it  rains  more  or  less  the  whole 
year  round,  but  most  at  the  equinoxes.  North  and  south  of  the 
tropics,  the  greatest  amount  of  rain  falls  in  winter;  between  the 
tropics  the  rain  follows  the  sun.  In  countries  within  10  degrees 
north  or  south  of  the  equator,  there  are  two  rainy  seasons,  and 
two  dry  ones,  because  twice  a-year  the  sun  crosses  the  equator. 
Towards  the  tropics,  the  two  rainy  seasons,  and  the  two  dry  ones 
respectively,  are  merged  into  one.  It  must  not  be  supposed, 
that  during  the  tropical  rainy  season  the  rain  falls  day  and  night. 
The  rain  strictly  attends  the  sun,  never  falling  during  the  night, 
but  beginning  at  noon,  and  lasting  only  four  or  five  hours. 

I  Hence  such  facts  as  the  following:— In  the  east  of  Ireland  there  are  206  rainy  days; 
in  the  Netherlands,  170;  in  England,  France,  and  Northern  Germany,  156;  in  the  hasin 
of  the  Volga,  00 ;  in  the  interior  of  Siberia,  60. 
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'  Influence  of  Climate  on  Health. — ^In  tropical  countriesy 
the  low  grounds  are  covered  witb  water  during  the  rainy  seaBon ; 
hence  the  unhealthy  yapours  so  fatal  to  Europeans.  In  the  West 
Indies,  the  unhealthy  season  advances  with  the  sun ;  and  along 
the  coasts  of  the  Mediterranean,  the  mortality  is  doubled  dur- 
ing the  hot  season  from  July  to  October.  In  temperate  regions 
again,  as  in  the  British  Mes  and  the  greater  part  of  Europe, 
deaths  are  most  numerous  towards  the  end  of  winter,  and  least 
numerous  in  the  middle  of  summer ;  because  in  these  regions,  cold 
begins  to  be  the  great  enemy  of  the  human  constitution.  Certain 
forms  of  disease  have  a  range  nearly  corresponding  with  the 
several  zones.  Thus,  malarial  fevers,  especially  that  called  the 
yellow  fever,  are  characteristic  of  the  Torrid  Zone  ;  typhoid  fevers 
and  consumption  of  the  Temperate ;  colds  and  catarrhs  of  the 
Frigid.  The  first  class  extend  noiihwards  in  the  Atlantic  to  the 
Bermuda  Islands,  but  their  chief  seats  are  hi  the  Gulfs  of  Mexico 
and  Guinea;  the  last  prevail  in  all  places  north  of  the  60th 
parallel ;  the  second  are  the  climatic  diseases  of  the  British  Isles. 

Modifications  of  Climate  bt  Winds  and  Ocean  Cubrents. 
— The  power  of  oceanic  and  aerial  currents  to  modify  climate 
signally  appears  by  comparing  the  coasts  of  the  Old  World  with 
those  of  North  America.  The  climate  is  moistcr  and  milder  on 
the  western  coasts  of  each  than  on  the  eastern.  The  greater 
moisture  of  the  western  coast  is  due  to  the  prevalence,  except 
within  the  tropics,^  of  westerly  winds  in  both  the  Atlantic  and 
Pacific ;  and  their  greater  mildness  is  due  to  ocean  currents. 
The  Gulf  Stream  (p.  425)  pours  its  warmth  around  the  whole 
north-west  of  Europe;  and  its  effect  in  raising  the  tempera- 
ture is  so  decided,  that  certain  parts  of  Norway,  on  which 
the  stream  impinges,  actually  eigoy  a  higher  temperature  in 
January  than  other  parts  farther  south,  which  the  stream  does 
not  reach  owing  to  the  intervention  of  Great  Britain.     At  the 

1  Within  tb«  troplci  tb«  tr»d«-windi  pnmXL  i  henee,  irithin  th«  tropics,  tbeeMtem  ooMta 
are  more  moirt  than  the  weitern.  Thif  is  especially  the  ease  in  the  New  World,  became 
fhe  trade-winds  of  the  Atlantic  ate  more  decided  than  those  of  the  Paclflc  and  Indian 

2  P  • 
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North  Cape  itself,  the  coldest  winds  are  not  from  the  noitib,  be- 
cause the  Gulf  Stream  is  diffused  in  that  direction,  bat  from  the 
south-east  Though  the  direction  of  the  Qulf  Stream,  from  where 
it  leaves  the  Gulf  of  Mexico  to  the  Newfoundland  banks,  is 
I)arallel  to  the  eastern  coast-line  of  North  America,  yet  it  flows  at 
a  considerable  distance  from  the  coast ;  and  the  intervening  space 
is  occupied  by  a  cold  current  from  the  pole  (p.  424),  which 
lowers  the  temperature  along  the  Atlantic  coast  of  the  United 
States  as  much  as  the  Gulf  Stream  raises  it  along  the  coast  of 
north-western  Europe.  A  similar  system  of  currents  in  the  Pacific 
produces  similar  residts.  On  all  these  accounts,  the  eastern  and 
western  shores  of  the  New  World  resemble  the  eastern  and 
western  shores  of  the  Old  World  respectively,  in  respect  of  cli- 
mate. This  correspondence,  which  extends  also  in  some  inatanoes 
to  the  form  of  the  different  countries,  has  been  noted  in  detail  as 
follows  : — 

Eastern  Coast.  Western  Coast. 

Newfoundland  =  Japan.  British  Columbia      l=BritiahTale«. 

Bermudas  =  Philiwines.  State  of  Waehington  j 

United  States  =  China.  State  of  California  =  Spain. 

Bahama  =  Borneo.  Lower  California  ss  North  Africa. 
Florida  =  Malacca. 
Cuba  =  Sumatra. 


v.— DISTRIBUTION  OF  PLANTS, 

Univebsality  ov  VsasiATioN. — ^Plants  grow  in  all  climates, 
and  not  only  in  soil,  but  also  on  rock,  as  lichens,  which  appear 
at  first  as  mere  discolorations  of  the  surface ;  in  water,  like 
duckweed,  which  floats  on  ponds  without  attaching  its  roots  to  the 
bottom  at  all;  and  eyen  in  snow,  witness  the  minute  red  or 
orange-coloured  plant,  called  palmella  nwalisy  which  accounts  for 
the  red  snow  observed  by  Arctic  Toyagers,  and  by  trayeUers 
among  the  higher  Alps  and  Pyrenees. 
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Intee-Teopical  Vegetation. — ^Vegetation  is  most  luxuriant 
and  splendid  within  the  tropics.  There  the  trees  are  thick  and 
high,  with  shining  leaves,  and  sometimes  also  magnificent  flowers ; 
aromatic  plants  abound,  and  gigantic  climbers  make  the  forests  an 
almost  impenetrable  thicket.  On  the  river  Magdalena,  is  a 
climber,  the  flowers  of  which  are  four  feet  in  circumference  ;  and 
the  circular  leaves  of  the  Victoria  Eegia,  or  royal  water-lily, 
another  native  of  South  America,  measure  about  a  yard  in 
diameter.  The  palm,  the  baobab,  and  the  banyan  among 
trees,  exemplify  the  gigantic  character  of  inter-tropical  vegetation. 
The  palm  is  the  loftiest  of  trees,  the  baobab  the  thickest,  and 
the  banyan  the  most  shady.  Inter-tropical  trees  yield  also  the 
most  valuable  woods.  The  most  durable  known  is  obtained  &om 
the  teak  tree,  which  abotmds  in  Birmah,  growing  straight  up  to  a 
height  of  sixty  feet.  Mahogany  and  rosewood,  the  kinds 
most  used  for  veneering  furniture,  because  of  their  beautiful  grain 
and  the  fine  polish  they  take  on,  are  obtained,  the  former  from 
Central  America,  the  latter  from  Brazil,  the  Canaries,  and  Siam. 
The  most  valuable  dye-woods  are  also  from  inter-tropical  countries, 
as  logwood  from  Honduras  ;  Nicaragua  wood,  which  yields  peach 
and  cherry  colours ;  and  Brazil  wood,  which  yields  delicate  tints 
of  rose  and  lilac.  The  vegetable  species,  amounting  in  all  to 
100,000,  are  distributed  in  a  diminishing  ratio  from  the  equator 
to  the  poles  ;  inter-tropical  vegetation  is  therefore  the  most  varied 
as  well  as  the  most  splendid. 

Inter-Tropical  Trees  yielding  Food. — ^It  is  remarkable  how 
great  a  quantity  of  human  food  is  obtained  from  trees  in  the 
warmer  latitudes.  To  the  palm  and  baobab  must  be  added  the 
plantain  or  banana,  which  yields  more  food  for  man  on  a  given 
area  than  any  other  plant  whatever.  Along  with  the  banana 
grows  in  Bra^  the  mandioc,  a  shrub  with  a  fleshy  root,  from 
which  is  manufactured  the  tapioca  of  commerce.  Three  plan- 
tains and  a  little  mandioc  bread  make  an  Indian's  dinner. 
The  mandioc  is  cultivated  on  the  coast  of  Africa  opposite  Brazil, 
but  has  not  yet  been  introduced  into  Asia.  South-eastern 
Aflja,  however,  and  Polynena*  dossobb  the  bread-fruit  tree 
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(p.  444),  80  called  becaiue  the  fleshy  receptacle  of  its  zitits  be- 
comes, on  roasting,  soft,  tender,  and  white,  like  the  crumb  of  a 
loaf.  Most  of  our  spices,  too,  come  from  inter-tropical  conntries, 
as  cinnamon,  cIotcs,  nutmeg,  mace,  ginger,  and  the  vari- 
ous kinds  of  pepper.  Of  inter-tropical  trees  yielding  favomite 
beverages,  the  cacao-tree  and  the  coffee-shrub  are  the  most 
interesting  to  us. 

F00D-YIEIJ)ING  "PULSTS  OF   THE   TEMPERATE  ZONE. ^lu   that 

portion  of  the  temperate  zone  which  borders  on  the  torrid,  trees 
continue  to  supply  man  with  a  considerable  portion  of  his  food, 
On  the  borders  of  Sahara  the  lotus-tree  yields  a  farinaceous  beny, 
which  is  made  into  a  cake  resembling  gingerbread ;  hence  the 
lotopJta^i  of  the  ancients.  Much  farther  north  nuts  of  various 
kinds,  particularly  sweet  chestnuts,  enter  into  the  food  of  the 
people.  But  in  the  temperate  zone  generally,  farinaceous  grasses, 
as  wheat,  barley,  oats,  rye,  here,  yield  the  main  supply.  These 
are  the  common  grains  of  Europe ;  but  their  original  seat,  like  that 
of  the  human  race,  is  supposed  to  have  been  the  northern  parts 
of  Persia  and  India.  They  are  enumerated  above,  in  the  order  of 
their  European  habitats,  from  south  to  north,  llie  tropic  is  the 
equatorial  limit  of  wheat.  Bere,  an  inferior  sort  of  barley,  occupies 
the  northernmost  limit  of  grain  :  it  seldom  ripens  properly  in 
Faroe,  and  will  not  grow  at  all  in  Iceland.  Buck-wheat  is  another 
inferior  grain,  which,  because  it  flourishes  on  sandy  and  moory  soils, 
is  extensively  cultivated  in  the  north  of  Europe,  in  Siberia,  and 
on  the  plateaux  of  central  Asia.  Among  favourite  beverages, 
wine  is  obtained  from  a  shrub  indigenous  to  the  warmer  regions 
of  the  temperate  zone  ;  but  beer,  and  the  commoner  ardent 
spirits,  the  staple  drinks  in  the  cooler  regions  of  the  temperate 
zone,  are  obtained  from  the  same  source  as  the  staple  foo(^  viz., 
from  the  farinaceous  grasses. 

FOOD-YIELDINO    PLANTS    COMMON    TO    BOTH    SIDES    OF    THE 

Tropics. — Rice,  millet,  and  maize  are  found  on  both  sides  of 
the  tropics.     Bice  is  a  farinaceous  grass  requiring  so  much  mois- 
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ture  as  well  as  heat  that  it  is  chiefly  cultivated  by  irrigation. 
Lombardy  produces  a  little  ;  but  South-eastern  Asia  is  its  favour- 
ite seat,  there  being  in  Ceylon  alone  more  than  160  varieties. 
Along  with  pulse,^  it  feeds  more  human  beings  than  any  other 
grain  whatever.  Millet,  also  called  (fi^rro,  is  a  seedy  grass, 
attaining  in  favourable  situations  a  height  of  twenty  feet.  It  is 
extensively  grown  in  all  the  countries  bordering  on  the  Eed  Sea  ; 
in  Europe,  nowhere  but  in  Tuscany  and  Brittany.  Maize  is  re- 
markable as  being  the  only  grain  that  was  cultivated  by  the 
American  Indians  before  their  intercourse  with  Europeans.  It  is 
more  extensively  diffused  in  America  than  in  any  other  part  of 
the  world,  being  cultivated  from  the  southern  extremity  of  Chili 
to  the  Canadian  lakes.  It  succeeds  much  farther  north  in 
America  than  in  Europe,  because  of  the  greater  heat  of  the 
American  summer.  In  Honduras  three  crops  of  it  are  obtained 
in  one  year.  Pulse,  as  beans,  pease,  lentiles,  are  also  found  on 
both  sides  of  the  tropics.  Tea  is  the  only  favourite  beverage,  the 
raw  material  of  which  is  grown  on  both  sides  of  the  tropics. 

The  Potato. — Of  all  plants  yielding  food  for  man  the  potato 
is  the  most  widely  distributed.  A  native  of  Chili  and  Peru,  bitter 
and  almost  poisonous  in  its  wild  state,  and  brought  from  Virginia 
to  England  by  Sir  Walter  Raleigh,  so  late  as  1586,  this  invalu- 
able root  is  now  grown  everywhere,  except  in  the  lowlands  of  the 
torrid  zone.  Its  limits,  perpendicular  and  horizontal,  are  wider 
than  those  of  any  grain  :  it  lives  in  Iceland,  where  bere  cannot, 
and  produces  tubers  of  moderate  size  and  fair  quality.  At  an 
elevation  of  9000  feet,  it  flourishes  even  in  the  torrid  zone; 
but  in  the  hot  lowlands  it  is  replaced  by  the  batata,  or  sweet 
potato,  indigenous  to  the  New  World,  and  by  the  yam,  indigenous 
to  the  Oriental  Ajchipelago,  but  grown  also  in  the  West  Indies. 
The  tubers  of  the  latter  sometimes  weigh  thirty  pounds. 

Tobacco. — Sir  Walter  Baleigh  introduced  into  England  not 
only  the  most  extensively  distributed  necessary  of  life,  the  potato, 

^  Blc«  alone  eooldnot  siqvport  the  himuui  faatM,  and  idenee  pdntB  to  pulse  as  Ito  ap* 
propriate  sapplement     It  has  been  the  immemorial  {oaotloe  of  the  Hindoos  to  use  botii 
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but  also  the  most  extensively  distributed  liizmy,  viz.,  iobooeo. 
Tobacco  cannot  be  grown  so  far  north  as  the  potato,  but  it 
flourishes  in  the  lowlands  aa  well  as  in  the  highlands  of  inter- 
tropical regions,  while  the  potato  does  not  Tn  Cuba  and  in 
Holland  alike  (particidarlj  Utrecht  and  Quelderland),  tobaoco  is 
an  important  item  of  agricultural  produce. 

Plants  yielding  the  Raw  Matebial  fob  Clothino. — 
Cotton,  the  most  extensively  used  clothing  material,  flourishes 
on  both  sides  of  the  tropics,  and,  under  slightly  different  forms,  is 
common  to  both  the  Old  World  and  the  New.  Hemp  and  flax 
are  the  only  plants  in  the  temperate  zone  yielding  clothing 
material ;  but  vegetable  fibre  is  there  largely  supplemented  by 
wool,  which  may  be  called  animal  fibre. 

Absence  of  Trees  in  the  Fbioid  Zones  how  gohfensated 
FOB. — What  trees  are  in  the  torrid  zone,  land  and  sea  aninials 
are  in  the  frigid,  the  source,  that  is  to  say,  whence  man  derives  his 
main  supplies  of  food  and  clothing.  He  obtains  from  them  also 
a  portion  of  his  fuel,  their  dung  being  collected  for  that  purpose. 
In  the  more  desolate  parts  of  Arabia,  camel's  dung  is  put  to  the 
same  use,  and  for  the  same  reason,  viz.,  the  total  absence  of  trees. 
In  the  temperate  zone  man  derives  his  food  and  clothing  in  almost 
equal  proportions  from  plants  and  animals. 

Social  Plants. — The  plants  which  determine  the  physiognomy 
of  a  country  are  those  called  socicU,  because  they  natmrally  grow 
in  masses.  Such  are  the  heaths,  which  extend  from  the  point  of 
Jutland  to  the  mouth  of  the  Scheldt,  and  throughout  the  whole 
length  of  Europe,  from  the  Atlantic  to  the  Ural  mountains.  Be- 
yond these  moimtains  neither  heath  nor  oak  is  to  be  seen.  Firs 
and  birches,  mosses  and  lichens  cover  the  plains  of  Siberia,  and 
the  northern  shores  of  the  Baltic.  There  is  rather  a  scarcity  of 
social  plants  within  the  tropics.  Gigantic  grasses,  and  cacti  which 
grow  up  like  the  pipes  of  an  organ,  are  the  chief.  The  mangrove 
is  the  only  social  tree  within  the  tropics  :  it  abounds  along  muddy 
shores,  occupying  the  last  foot  of  land,  sometimes  even  growing 
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below  hi^-water  mark,  so  that,  on  the  tide  retiring,  oysters  and 
other  shell-fish  are  seen  adhering  to  the  stem. 

Succession  op  Plants  according  to  Elevation  and  Lati- 
tude.— Climate  being  a  chief  element  in  the  distribution  of 
plants,  it  is  not  wonderful  that,  in  ascending  a  high  mountain, 
and  in  travelling  from  its  base  to  the  nearest  pole,  like 
changes  in  the  vegetation  should  occiur.  In  ascending  the  Alps, 
the  traveller  passes  through  regions  characterized  successively 
by  the  vine,  the  wabiut,  the  chestnut,  the  oak,  the  beech,  the 
birch,  the  fir,  rhododendra,  and  alpine  herbs  to  the  height  of 
8000  feet,  which  mark  the  line  of  perpetual  snow ;  and  in  travel- 
ling from  the  Lake  of  Geneva  to  the  North  Cape  he  notes  the 
very  same  succession,  with  the  single  exception  of  the  birch-tree, 
which  is  found  nearer  the  pole  than  the  fir,  though  the  fir  leaves 
the  birch  behind  both  on  the  Alps  and  on  the  Pyrenees.  Travel- 
ling southwards  from  the  Alps  to  the  equator,  the  following 
plants  are  met  with,  each  requiring  more  hdat  than  the  one  pre- 
ceding : — ^vines,  olives,  orange  and  lemon  trees,  cotton,  date- 
palms,  coffee,  sugar-cane,  pine-apple^  cocoa-nut  palms, 
ppices,  plantains,  indigo,  cacao,  vanilla. 

The  Zones,  with  their  characteristic  plants,  have  been  thus 
represented : — 

Zones,  Charaeteristie  Plants, 

Equatorial,  «...        Palms  and  bananas. 

Tropical, 


Sub-Tropical, 

Warm-Temporate, 

Cold, 

Sub-Arctic, 

Arctic, 

Polar, 


Tree-ferns  and  figs. 
Myrtles  and  laurels. 
Olive  and  arbutus. 
Deciduous  trees. 
Conifers. 
Rbododendra. 
Alpine  herbs. 


Partial  Distribution  op  Species. — ^It  must  not  be  supposed 
that  the  veiy  same  species  of  plants  recur  in  corresponding  zones 
on  opposite  sides  of  the  equator,  or  overspread  the  whole  extent 
of  one  zone  even  on  the  same  side  of  the  equator.  Just  as  in  our 
own  island  the  garden  weeds  of  one  district  are  not  the  garden 
weeds  of  another,  situated  at  a  considerable  distance,  so  not  ou^ 
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each  zone  on  opposite  sides  of  the  equator,  but  eveiy  considerable 
iiiland,  or  other  natural  division  in  each  zone,  has  to  a  greater 
or  less  extent,  a  flora  of  its  own.  In  the  Malay  Archipelago 
particularly,  plants  and  animals  do  not  change  gradually  from 
Sumatra  to  New  Guinea ;  there  is  a  line  in  the  middle,  on  either 
side  of  which  they  abruptly  differ.  Climate  is  not  the  cause,  for 
many  such  plants,  on  being  introduced  by  man  where  they 
were  not  before,  flourish  as  well  as  in  their  original  seats.  Thus 
all  the  more  valuable  plants  now  cultivated  in  Europe  belong 
primarily  to  other  regions.  The  variety  in  question  is  a  fact  in 
the  original  distribution  of  plants. 

Means  and  Limits  of  Distribution. — Water  is  the  great 
agent  in  carrying  aquatic  plants  beyond  their  primitive  seats; 
cryptogamous  plants  are  diffused  chiefly  by  the  wind,  and  phaeno- 
gamous  by  animals,  including  man.  The  extent  to  which  these 
influences  may  modify  the  original  distribution  of  plants  depends 
on  the  climatic  requirements  of  the  several  species.  Annuals 
enjoy  a  much  wider  range  than  perennials;  for  the  limits  of 
the  former  are  determined  by  the  mean  temperature  of  only  one 
season,  that,  viz.,  in  which  they  flourish,  whereas,  in  the  case  of 
perennials  all  the  seasons  must  be  taken  into  account  together. 
Barley  does  not  ripen  in  the  Faroe  Islands,  simply  because  the 
mean  temperature  of  summer  is  not  high  enough  for  it  there ; 
but  being,  like  all  our  annuals,  independent  of  winter,  it  yields 
an  abundant  return  in  many  countries  which  have  severer  winters 
than  those  of  Faroe.  Farther,  the  annuals  of  temperate  regions 
are  the  winter-growers  of  warmer  climates :  thus,  flax  is  a  sum- 
mer crop  in  Russia  and  a  winter  crop  in  Egypt.  Perennials  pay 
for  the  distinction  of  living  the  whole  year  through,  by  confine- 
ment within  comparatively  narrow  geographical  limits.  The 
bread-fruit  tree,  e.^.,  requires  not  only  a  high  temperature,  but 
one  that  does  not  vary  more  than  10**  or  12°  throughout  the  year, 
hence  its  limitation  to  the  South  Sea  Islands  and  to  the  shores  of 
the  adjacent  mainland.  The  vine  also  suffers  from  the  extremes 
of  heat  and  cold.  In  the  west  of  Europe  it  is  limited  by  inade- 
quate summer  heat,  in  the  east  by  excessive  winter  cold,  and  in 
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the  north  by  both  together.  If  Europe  extended  nearer  the 
tropics  it  would  be  limited  towards  the  south  by  excessive  heat ; 
for,  in  tropical  countries,  the  vine  being  over-stimulated,  runs  to 
waste,  and  never  fruits.  Extremes  of  temperature  are  equally 
fatal  to  the  olive.  Hence  in  America,  where  the  extremes  of 
temperature  are  very  great  at  opposite  seasons,  it  will  never  be 
possible  to  grow  much  either  of  good  wine  or  of  good  oil. 


VL— DISTRIBUTION  OF  ANIMALS. 

Labgest  Land  and  Sea  Animals  in  Diffebent  Zones. — As 
land  animals  depend  on  vegetation,  either  primarily,  as  in  the  case 
of  herbivorous  species,  or  secondarily,  as  in  the  case  of  carnivorous, 
so,  like  vegetation  itself  (p.  439),  they  diminish  in  both  size  and 
numbers  from  the  equator  to  the  poles.  The  reverse  is  true  of 
marine  animals,  and  consequently  of  sea-fowl,  which  depend  on 
them  :  they  are  pre-eminent  in  the  polar  regions.  The  whale, 
the  walrus,  and  the  larger  species  of  seals,  are  the  polar  counter- 
parts of  the  inter-tropical  elephant,  rhinoceros,  and  hippopotamiis ; 
and  from  them  the  inhabitants  of  the  polar  regions  derive  their 
chief  supplies  of  food,  light,  and  clothing.  The  white  albatroas, 
the  largest  sea-fowl,  is  a  native  both  of  the  southern  ocean  and  of 
Behring^B  Straits ;  and  the  condor,  the  largest  of  all  birds,  is 
confined  to  those  parts  of  the  Andes,  in  South  America,  which 
have  a  polar  temperature,  its  &vourite  haunt  being  on  the  border 
of  the  snow-line. 

OiiMATE  A  Limit  of  Distribution. — Some  animals  are  con- 
fined to  a  limited  region  by  the  climatic  requirements  of  their 
constitution.  Among  large  beasts  of  prey,  the  lion  and  tiger 
can  live  only  in  a  high  temperature,  the  bear  only  in  a  low  one. 
Among  useful  animals  the  camel  requires  a  very  high  temperature ; 
Uie  reindeer  and  yak,  or  cashgow,  a  veiy  low  one.  One  of 
the  latter,  on  being  brought  from  the  highlands  of  Thibet,  where 
it  serves  the  same  purposes  as  the  reindeer  in  Lapland,  to  Cabool, 
6000  feet  above  the  searlevel,  pined  away  as  the  snow  melted, 
and  died  at  the  bursting  forth  of  spring.     In  like  manner, 
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monkeyB  brought  to  this  ooimtry  never  live  long,  and  usually  6k 
of  consumption.  The  dog  is  the  only  useful  vertebrated  animal 
that  can  live  wherever  man  goes. 

Species  not  so  widely  distributied  ab  climate  would 
ALLOW. — ^The  same  animals  nre  not  found  in  all  the  comitries 
in  which,  so  far  as  climate  is  concerned,  they  might  live  and 
multiply.  Witness  the  marsupicUia^  those  animals  which,  after 
bringing  forth  their  young,  keep  them  till  they  reach  greater 
maturity  in  an  open  pouch  situated  at  the  lower  part  of  the 
aMomcn.  Abundant  in  Australia,  they  are  almost  confined  to 
it,  only  three  species  having  been  found  elsewhere,  one  in  the 
Moluccas,  and  two  in  America.  Almost  eveiy  country  has 
some  animal  peculiar  to  itself.  Bed  grouse  are  peculiar  to 
Great  Britain ;  the  canary  is  pecub'ar  to  the  Canary  Islands, 
and  the  ichneumon  to  Egypt ;  the  zebra,  camelopard,  and  hip- 
popotamus, are  found  in  various  regions  of  Africa,  but  in  Africa 
alone.  The  elephant  and  the  rhinoceros  again  are  common  to 
Africa  and  Asia,  but  neither  is  found  in  America,  where  the 
largest  animals  are  the  buffalo  and  musk-ox,  inhabiting  the 
prairies  west  of  the  Mississippi.  As  for  serpents,  in  the  islands 
of  the  Pacific,  as  in  Ireland,  there  are  none  ;  but  they  abound 
in  the  Indian  Archipelago.  The  serpents  of  Japan  are  found  no> 
where  else  ;  and  not  only  the  serpents,  but  all  the  reptiles  of 
the  New  World  are  different  firom  those  of  the  Old,  while  many 
birds,  and  some  mammalia  of  North  America,  are  the  same  as 
those  of  Europe,  and  great  part  of  Asia.  It  thus  appears  that 
there  is  a  variety  in  the  distribution  of  animals  far  beyond  that 
which  the  exigencies  of  climate  necessitate ;  the  great  majority  of 
animals,  like  the  great  mtyority  of  plants  (p.  444),  were  origin- 
ally placed,  not  in  all  the  situations,  but  only  in  a  very  few  of  the 
situations  where  they  are  able  to  Kve  and  midtiply. 

Obstacles  to  the  wider  Distbibution  of  Species. — Climatic 
obstacles  sometimes  prevent  the  passage  of  an  animal  from  its 
original  seat  to  another,  equally  well  adapted  to  its  constitution. 
The  llama,  for  instance,  which  is  native  to  the  western  slopes  of 
the  Andes  in  Chili  and  Peru,  could  not  travel  to  the  highlands  of 
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Brazil  or  Mexico,  because  in  doing  bo  it  would  have  to  trayeree 
tropical  regions,  and  would  die  in  the  attempt.  Other  causes, 
however,  unconnected  with  dimate,  sometimes  confine  animalg 
within  what  seem  to  us  arbitrary  limits.  The  most  remarkable 
instance  ia  that  of  the  Tsetse,  described  by  Dr.  Livingstone  as 
abounding  in  the  Lake  Ngami  (p.  317)  district  of  South  AMca. 
About  the  size  of  the  common  house  fly,  its  bite  is  death  to  the  ox, 
the  horse,  and  the  dog,  but  harmless  to  sticking  calves,  to  goats, 
asses,  mules,  and  man.  It  often  happens  that  this  insect  swarms 
on  one  side  of  a  river  to  such  an  extent  that  the  pasture-grounds 
are  completely  deserted,  whilst  there  is  not  a  single  tsetse  to  be 
found  on  the  opposite  bank. 

Animals  most  useful  to  Man. — Of  all  animals,  the  most  useful 
to  man  are  the  ruminantia,  herbivorous  animals  with  four  stomachs, 
which  chew  the  cud  and  divide  the  hoof.  Such  are  the  ox,  the  sheep, 
the  goat,  the  camel,  the  llama,  and  the  deer.  The  milk,  flesh, 
hair  or  wool,  hides,  horns,  and  hoofs  of  these  animals,  are  all  use- 
ful. The  camel  is  the  principal  and  only  essential  condition  of 
nomadic  life  in  hot  regions,  where  rain  is  infrequent  or  altogether 
wanting.  With  a  load  of  from  three  cwt.  to  four  cwt.  it  walks, 
with  the  regularity  of  a  clodc,  for  eight  hours  a  day,  at  the  rate 
of  three  miles  an  hour.  The  one-humped  dromedaiy  is  preferred 
for  speed.  Lightly  laden,  it  travels  fifty  miles  a  day  easily  ;  if 
pushed,  it  will  travel  200  miles  a  day  for  several  successive  days. 
The  llama  has  been  called  the  camel  of  the  New  World,  but  is 
a  far  inferior  animal  It  was  the  only  beast  of  burden  possessed 
by  the  aborigines  of  South  America,  and  is  found  wherever  the 
influence  of  the  Incas  extended.  Its  wool  is  coarse ;  its  flesh 
black  and  nauseous ;  it  eats  as  much  as  an  ass,  but  carries  only 
half  the  burden,  and  travels  at  only  half  the  speed  of  that  ani- 
mal The  yak,  or  cashgow  (p.  445),  in  Thibet^  and  the  reindeer 
in  Lapland  and  Siberia,  are  worthy  counterparts  of  the  Arabian 
camel  Next  to  the  ruminantia,  the  horse  and  dog  have  proved 
the  most  useful  <i.TiiTnii.1«  to  man.  In  the  markets  of  China  and 
Cochin  China,  dog-flesh  is  only  less  common  than  pork ;  and  of 
late  years^  the  horse  has  been  turned  to  the  same  account  in  severe] 
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countries  of  Europe,  in  Austria,  Bohemia,  Saxony,  Hanover, 
Belgium,  and  Switzerland.  The  dog  is  the  aninuil  over  which 
man  has  obtained  the  most  complete  conquest ;  but  the  entire 
devotion  of  the-  dog  to  his  master  is  confined  to  Europe,  and  the 
countries  settled  by  Europeans.  Throughout  all  Asia,  from  the 
Hellespont  to  Cochin-Ohina,  the  dog  is  no  more  domesticated 
than  the  carrion  crow,  and  is  valued  for  the  same  reason,  because 
it  does  the  work  of  a  scavenger.  Few  birds  have  been  impressed 
into  the  service  of  man :  pigeons  have  been  employed  as  caEiiers ; 
hawking  is  an  ancient  pastime  ;  and  the  cormorant  catches  fish 
for  its  Chinese  owner. 

Animals  of  the  Old  Would  oonteastsd  with  those  ojr        I 
THB  New. — There  is  a  remarkable  difference  between  the  Old 
World  and  the  New,   as  respects  the  number  of  the  ruminant 
species  in  each.     The  Old  World  has  162  of  them,  and  the  New 
only  twenty-four.      It  consists  with  this  paucity  of  runuxumt         , 
animals  in  America,  that  the  Indians  should  have  had  so  indiffer-         j 
ent  a  carrier  as  the  llama  for  their  only  beast  of  burden,  and 
should  have  reared  no  animals  whatever  for  their  milk.^      In 
Australia,  New  Guinea,  Madagascar,  and  the  South  Sea  Islands, 
there  is  not  a  single  native  ruminant     In  each  quarter  of  the 
world  some  one  class  of  animals  is  pre-eminent :  in  Asia^  rami- 
nantia ;  in  Africa,  land-tortoises ;  in  America^  birds  of  passage  ; 
and  in  Australia,  marsupialia.     Fur-beaiing  animals  are   most 
abundant  in  the  polar  regions  of  the  northern  hemisphere,  the 
only  places  south  of  the  equator  where  they  are  hunted  being  in 
South  America,  chiefly  La  Plata,  and  the  western  shores  of  the         i 
Andes  within  the  temperate  region.     Europe  owes  its  domestio         I 
fowl  to  Asia ;  probably  the  horse  4dso,  which  still  runs  wild  in 
the  north  of  Persia.     Two  species  of  wild  peacock  are  met  with 
in  the  woods  of  India  and  Oeylon.     The  only  animals  useful  to 
man  famished  by  America,  are  the  llama,  the  alpaca,  and  the 
turkey. 

1  See  ^  S38,  Note  1. 
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VIL— MAK. 

Points  of  Diffbkenge. — The  hmnan  family  is  divided  into  a 
great  number  of  races  or  yarietieB,  differing  in  feature,  complexion, 
and  hair ;  in  habits,  manners,  and  customs  j  in  language,  ciyili- 
sation,  and  religion. 

DiBTRiBiTnoN  Ain>  Physical  Chaaaotebistics  of  the  Thbjse 
Principai.  Rages. — ^The  three  most  marked  types  are  the  Cau- 
casian, the  Mongolian,  and  the  Ethiopian.  The  Caucasian  race, 
so  called  because  the  finest  specimens  are  found  among  the  Cir- 
cassian inhabitants  of  the  Caucasus  (p.  24),  is  characterized  by  a 
round  or  oval  head,  vertical  and  symmetrical  features,  a  fair  com- 
plexion and  an  ample  beard.  This  race  occupies  all  Europe, 
except  Liq[>land,  Finland,  and  part  of  Hungary  ;  America  and 
Australia,  in  so  far  as  their  population  is  of  European  origin ; 
Asia  Minor,  Arabia,  Persia,  India,  and  the  whole  north  of  Africa, 
to  the  southern  border  of  the  Great  Desert  The  Mongolian  race 
is  characterized  by  a  broad  head,  high  cheek-bones,  small  black 
eyes  obliquely  set,  a  tawny- skin,  coarse  straight  hair,  and  a 
scanty  beard.  This  race  occupies  all  Asia  north  of  Persia  and 
the  Himalaya,  and  east  of  the  Brahmapootra ;  Lapland,  Finland, 
(p.  136),  and  part  of  Hungaiy  (p.  179)  in  Europe ;  and  the 
arctic  r^ons  of  North  America.  The  Ethiopian  race  is  charac- 
terized by  an  elongated  head,  large  eyes,  high  cheekbones,  thick 
lips,  projecting  jaws,  a  black  skin,  and  black  woolly  or  firizzled 
hair.  This  race  occupies  the  whole  of  the  AMcan  continent  south 
of  the  Great  Desert;  one  half  of  Madagascar,  together  with 
Australia,  Pftpu%  and  Borneo^  so  far  as  the  population  of  these 
islands  is  aboriginaL 

OlYILISATION    Ain>    LANGUAGES    OF    THE    ThBEB    PRINCIPAL 

Races. — ^The  Caucasian  race  is  at  once  the  handsomest  and  the 
most  intellectuaL  Both  in  ancient  and  in  modem  times  the 
fpreatest  men  and  the  most  famous  nations  have  belonged  to  i^ 
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and  in  connexion  with  no  other  race  has  dvilifiation  appeared  to 
be  capable  of  indefinite  progress.  The  languages  of  the  Can- 
casian  race  are  i)olysyllabic  and  inflexionaL  The  Sanscrit,  the 
sacred  language  of  the  Brahmins,  is  the  most  ancient  of  them  all ; 
the  likest  to  it  in  Europe  b  the  Lithuanian'  dialect.  The  Mon- 
golian race  is  that  which  sent  the  Huns  and  other  barbarians  into 
£uroi)e.  The  l^Iongolians  are  capable  of  civilisation,  witness  the 
Chinese  and  Japanese ;  but  their  civilisation  is  stationary,  not 
indefinitely  progressive,  like  that  of  the  Caucasian  race.  The 
Mongolian  languages  are  chiefly  monosyllabic.  The  Ethiopian 
race  is  eminently  patient  and  cheerful,  but  less  capable  of  civili- 
sation, and  more  tolerant  of  servitude  than  the  other  two.  The 
Ethiopian  languages  are  slightly  inflexional,  just  one  remove  from 
the  monosyllabic.  The  languages  of  mankind  have  been  enume- 
rated up  to  4000. 

MiNOB  Varieties. — ^These  three  races  do  not  comprise  all  the 
inhabitants  of  the  earth  ;  but  minor  varieties  are  best  described 
with  refer^ce  to  them.  Thus  the  Malay  race,  which,  impelled 
by  its  strongly  maritime  tastes,  has  overspread  the  shores  of 
Malacca  and  tiie  a(]yacent  islands,  is  a  variety  of  the  Mongolian, 
produced  by  admixture  with  Hindoo,  Arab,  and  African  blood. 
The  Polynesians,  again,  aie  a  variety  of  the  Malay  race.  In  like 
manner  the  Caff^  and  Hottentot,  though  classed  under  the  Ethio- 
pian race,  are  not  negroes.  The  skull  of  the  Cafi&e  is  higher  and 
rounder  than  that  of  the  negro ;  the  Hottentot's  is  as  round  as 
the  Caflfre's,  but  lower.  The  American  Indians  have  very  nearly 
the  Mongolian  skull,  only  theirs  is  more  rounded  at  the  sammit, 
and  less  angular  at  the  sides ;  and  tliey  have,  as  characteris- 
tics of  their  own,  long  black  hair,  black  eyes  deeply  set,  an  aqui- 
line nose,  a  copper-coloured  skin,  and  a  handsome  slender  figure. 
Their  languages  are  inflexional  with  a  veiy  complicated  grammar. 

,  Cause  of  the  Varieties. — Climate  and  mode  of  life  produce 
marked  changes  in  the  external  appearance  of  men  ;  but  other 
and  more  potent  causes  must  have  been  at  work  to  produce  the 

1  See  p.  133,  Wattm  Rttstku 
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varieties  that  exist  In  Southern  Africa  the  Cafires  and  Bosjesmans 
are  near  neighbours,  living  under  the  influence  of  the  same  external 
ciicumstances ;  yet  the  former  are  magnificent  savages,  tall  and 
strong,  whilst  the  latter  are  pigmies.  The  Patagonians  and  Esqui- 
maux, living  at  opposite  extremities  of  the  American  continent,  suffer 
nearly  alike  from  the  severity  of  the  climate  ;  yet  the  Esquimaux 
are  stunted  in  their  growth,  whilst  the  Patagonians  are  the 
largest  men  known,  being  often  seven  feet  high.'  Even  com- 
plexion is  not  constant  to  climate.  Passing  by  the  albinoes, 
whose  case  may  be  one  of  disease,  the  copper  colour  is  common 
to  all  American  Indians,  in  whatever  zone  of  the  New  World  they 
are  found  ;  and  it  may  well  be  doubted  whether  a  tropicid 
climate  be  the  cause  of  the  negro's  complexion  at  all,  so  long  as 
there  are  races  inhabiting  tropical  countries  on  which  it  has  pro- 
duced no  such  effect.  Again,  the  Scandinavians  are  very  fair  ; 
but  the  Esquimaux,  who  live  as  near  to  the  pole,  are  dark,  more 
like  Hottentots  than  Scandinavians  in  complexion.  However 
complexion  may  be  modified  by  climate  and  mode  of  life,  the 
great  differences  of  complexion  which  exist,  are  permanent  cha- 
racteristics  of  the  various  races. 

BfiUGioNS  OF  Mankind. — The  religions  of  men  have  been  clas- 
sified according  to  the  object  of  worship,  thus : — 1.  Divine  worship, 
practised  by  Jews,  Christians,  and -Mahometans.  2.  Idol-worship, 
practised  by  Hindoos,  Chinese,  and  Polynesians.  3.  Hunum 
worship,  as  of  the  Dalai>Lama,  by  the  Thibetans  (p.  306).  4. 
Animal  worship,  practised  by  the  ancient  Egyptians.  5.  Devil- 
worship,  practised  by  the  Tezidis,  and  others  in  the  south  of 
India.  6.  Fire-worship,  practised  by  the  ancient  Persians  and 
their  descendants,  the  modem  Parsees.  7.  The  worship  of  imag- 
inary bebgs,  commonly  malignant,  practised  by  the  Ethiopian 
races.  8.  No  worship,  as  among  the  Bechuanas  and  others 
in  South  Africa.  Classified  on  the  principle  of  ecclesias- 
tical organization,  the  population  of  the  world  is  distributed 
thus: — 
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Koman  CHtbolica,       185,000,000) 

Greek  Church.       .      85;000,000(  ^""^**"''    *    '     »6.000.0?tl 
Minor  SecU,     .    .       20,000,000 ) 

MahomeUns 142,000,000 

JewB, 7,000,000 

Buddhists,    .     .     .    320,000,000) 

Brfthmins  ....    170,000,000  VHeathen,      .    .      625,000,000 

Other  Pagans,  .    .    135,000,000)  

1,160,000,000 

Life  op  Man. — ^The  average  of  life  is  rising  in  civilized 
countries,  and  has  now  reached  thirty-two  in  the  British  Islands  ; 
but,  in  common  language,  a  generation  is  still  held  to  be  a  period 
of  thirty  years.     It  has  been  calculated  that 

One-fif\b  of  all  who  are  bom  die  within  a  year  after  birth. 

One-tliird  ,,  „  before  the  oompletioD  of  the  fifth  year. 

One-half  „  „  before  the  age  of  aeTenteen. 

Farther,  it  baa  been  calculated  that 

Only  six  per  cent  reach  the  age  of      •    •    •      75  yean. 
Only  one  in  500  reachea        ,,  •    .    •      80     „ 

Only  one  b  1000    „  „  ...    100     ^ 
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Albinod  is  the  name  which  the  Portuguese  give  to  white  negroes. 

I         They  are  an  accidental  variety,  differing  from  their  black  parents  in 

J  nothing  but  the  total  absence  of  colourmg  matter  from  skin,  hair,  and 

eyes.    The  hair  is  white,  like  that  of  a  white  horse ;  and  the  eyes  are 

I  red,  like  those  of  a  white  rabbit,  the  red  colour  being  caused  by  the 
innumerable  bloodvessels  of  those  organs.    Albinos  are  sometimes 

f  born  of  European  parents,  but  they  are  most  frequent  among  African 

and  Indian  tribes. 

II  Alligator  is  the  name  of  a  fierce  amphibious  reptile,  nearly  allied 
i          to  the  crocodile,  but  peculiar  to  the  inter-tropical  regions  of  the  New 

World.  When  surprised  on  land  they  instantly  make  for  the  water, 
where  they  display  all  their  strength  and  agility.  They  turn  awkwardly 
on  land,  and  many  a  man  can  outstrip  them  in  running.  Their  baclut 
are  ball-proof;  and  even  when  a  bullet  enters  by  their  eyes  or  flanks, 
they  are  not  always  killed .  They  do  not  generally  attack  men,  eiLcept 
in  defence  of  their  young  or  of  their  eggs,  which  are  deposited  in  the 
sandy  or  muddy  banks  of  rivers ;  they  prey  at  ni^ht  upon  fish  and  the 
smaller  land  animals,  and,  whenever  their  prey  is  too  large  for  their 
gullet,  they  bury  it  beneath  a  river-bank,  and  leave  it  there  till  it  falls 
asunder  from  putrescence.  • 

Alpaca.  —See  Llama. 

Amber  is  a  light,  transparent,  yellowish  substance,  of  vegetable 
origin.  It  sometimes  encloses  insects,  800  different  species  of  which, 
most  of  them  now  extinct,  have  been  observed  in  it ;  also  fragments  of 
trees  and  shrubs,  of  which  48  different  species  have  been  enumerated. 
Instead  of  having  been  originally  a  gum,  amber  is  now  supposed  to 
have  resulted  from  the  action  of  a  high  temperature  on  the  destroyed 
pine  trees  of  a  former  epoch ;  in  fact,  to  have  been  formed  like  pitch, 
and  to  have  passed  through  an  intermediate  fluid  state  like  tar,  in  which 
condition  it  enclosed  the  insects  and  vegetable  fragments  now  found  in 
it.  Pieces  have  been  found  on  the  east  coast  of  Britain  and  in  ^avel- 
pits  near  London.  Sicily  exports  some,  but  the  chief  supplies  are 
derived  from  the  Baltic  (p.  38),  where  it  is  partly  cast  up  by  the  sea, 
partly  fished  for  with  nets,  and  partly  dug  out  of  a  bed  oi  fossil  wood, 
callea  by  the  peasantry  amber  wood.  The  largest  mass  of  amber  known 
weighs  18  lbs. ;  it  was  found  near  the  surface  of  the  ^ound  in  Lithu- 
ania,' and  is  now  preserved  in  the  royal  cabinet,  Berhn.  Amber  is  so 
highly  electric  that  its  Greek  synonyme  electron^  has  given  name  to  the 
modem  science  oi  electricity,  it  burns  with  a  bright  iuroe  and  pleasant 
smell,  and  large  quantities  of  it  are  consumed  in  the  Mohammedan 
worship  at  Mecca. 

>  See  p.  138.    Wa*  Suuia. 

2o 
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Araberiorris  is  a  very  li^ht,  fish-coIoured,  inflaminable  suljeteiiee, 
found  flouting  on  the  sea,  generally  in  small  pieces,  bat  sometimeB  in 
miusses  of  5i)  lbs.  or  100  lbs.  weight.  The  best  oomes  from  Madagaaoar, 
Surinam,!  and  Java.  Its  origin  was  long  disputed,  but  it  is  now  ascer- 
tained to  be  a  concretion  formed  in  the  stomach  or  intestines  of  the 
spermaceti  whale.  When  heated,  ambergris  gives  forUi  a  fragrant 
odour  ;  a  preparation  of  it  is  used  in  perfumery. 

Anchovies. — ^The  anchovy  is  a  small  fish,  resembling  the  sprat,  and 
abounding  in  the  Mediterranean.  It  frequents  also  the  Atlantic  shores 
of  Spain,  Portugal,  and  France  ;  it  has  been  caught  even  on  the  coast 
of  ComwalL  Anchovy  sauce  is  as  highly  esteemed  by  the  modems  as 
it  was  by  the  ancient  Greeks  and  Romans.  In  preparing  i%  the  head 
and  guts  ofthe  fish  are  removed,  otherwise  the  picide  would  be  intensely 
bitter.  The  best  anchovies  are  from  Gorgona,  a  small  island  in  the 
Tuscan  sea,  between  Leghorn  and  Corsica. 

Annottoisa  red  dve,  obtained  from  the  pulp  envelopmg  the  seeds 
of  a  plant  common  in  South  America  and  in  tne  East  ana  West  Indies. 
The  oest  is  furnished  by  Cayenne.'  It  is  the  only  substance  now  used 
in  British  dairies  for  colouring  butter  and  cheese.  In  Gloucestershire 
one  ounce  of  annotto  is  aUow^  to  every  hundredweight  of  cheese. 

Archil,  also  called  Orohilla. — See  Lichens. 

Arrow-root  is  prepared  from  the  pith  of  the  root  of  a  reedy  pLm% 
indigenous  to  Soutn  America,  but  now  cultivated  suocessfrilly  in  both 
the  East  and  West  Indies.  The  name  is  due  to  the  supposition  that 
the  root  was  an  antidote  to  the  poisoned  arrows  of  the  Indians.  The 
arrow-root  of  commerce  is  often  adulterated  with  potato-flour. 

Artesian  Wells  are  perpendicular  borings,  of  only  a  few  inches 
diameter,  carried  down  till  some  great  natural  reservoir  of  water  ia 
reached,  when  a  strong  and  permanent  column  of  water  rushes  up.  They 
are,  in  fact,  springs  artrndaUy  produced ;  the  principle  on  whicn 
the  water  rises  m  the  bore  being  the  same  as  that  on  which  it  rises  up 
a  natural  fissure,  viz.,  that  water  seeks  its  own  level  As  the  boring 
proceeds,  metal  pipes  are  introduced  in  succession,  which  both  protect 
the  sides  of  the  bore,  and  prevent  all  absorption  of  water  by  the  adjacent 
8oil.  The  most  famous  Artesian  well  that  of  Grenelle,  Paris,  has  a 
depth  of  1798  feet ;  and  there  are  several  in  London  with  bores 
varying  from  300  feet  to  600  feet  in  depth. 

Asbestos,  amianth,  or  mountain-flax,  is  a  fibrous  mineral,  generally 
flexible  enough  to  admit  of  being  woven.  Asbestos  doth  is  incombus- 
tible, and  the  rich  among  the  ancient  Romans  used  it  for  enveloping 

2  Dutch  Guiazia  if  watered  by  tbe  ri^er  Siirinam,  which  baa  thu  oome  to  be  a  qmoQyme 
for  Dutch  Guiana. 
*  In  like  manner  Capenne  ia  a  qmoiqrine  for  i'^rench  Guiana. 
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>ad  before  hyins  them  on  the  ftmeml  pile.    In  modem  times 
^   n  have  been  dotted  with  it    Inoombustible  paper  and  lamp- 
haye  also  been  made  of  asbestos. 

^alt  or  compact  bitumen,  is  the  solid  form  of  petroleum.    It 

in  India,  on  the  shores  of  Lake  Maracaibo  and  the  Dead  Sea, 

ia,  Switzerland,  and  France ;  in  Trinidad  it  forms  a  lake  three 

circumference,  and  of  unknown  depth  (p,  397).    Asphalt  is 

V  Ited,  and  is  used  in  the  liquid  state,  along  with  grease,  for 

ij^  ^p-bottoms.     Specimens  of  asphalt  pavement  are  now  to 

bi  ^  most  of  our  large  towns. 

Avalanches  are  snow-slips.  They  occur  in  all  mountainous  regions 
where  snow  accumulates  ;  but  are  especially  frequent  in  the  Alps,  owing 
to  the  steepness  of  their  declivities.  They  are  of  various  kinds.  The  • 
drift-avalanche  occurs  when  a  strong  wind  sends  down  a  mass  of  recent 
and  therefore  unconsolidated  snow.  The  sliding^valanche  occurs  in 
spring,  when  the  snow  next  the  earth  is  melting;  the  whole  superin- 
cumbent mass  of  well-consolidated  snow  then  descends  the  slippery 
incline.  The  rolling  avalanche  is  the  most  destructive.  It  takes  {nace 
after  the  thaw,  when  the  particles  of  snow  are  stronclv  adhesive :  a 
roundish  mass  once  set  going,  it  may  be  by  its  own  weight,  roUs  down, 
increasing  in  bulk  at  every  revolution,  and  at  length  acquiring  such 
maffnitude  and  force  as  to  carry  everything  before  it,  trees,  houses, 
and  even  rocks. 

Bamboo. — This  cane  is  a  gigantic  inter^tropical  grass,  often  fifty 
feet,  sometimes  even  100  feet  in  neight  Some  kinds  are  soHd,  others 
hollow ;  and  single  knees  of  the  latter  are  used  as  pails  or  buckets.  The 
voxms  shoots  of  the  bamboo  are  an  excellent  vegetable,  and  tolerable 
bread  is  made  of  the  grain  which  it  produces  on  obtaining  the  age  of 
twenty-five.  Immediately  after  this  single  fruiting,  it  perishes.  The 
mature  bamboo  is  employed  in  the  construction  of  houses,  furniture, 
and  implements,  of  bridges  and  boats,  in  short,  for  all  the  purposes  to 
which  wood  is  generally  applied.  The  yellowish  canes,  used  as  walking- 
sticks  in  Europe,  are  not  bamboos,  but  raUangf  the  shoots  of  a  prickly 
shrub  abounding  in  the  Eastern  Archipelago ;  the  best  are  grown  in 
Sumatra. 

Banana. — ^The  frxdt  of  this  tree  is  produced  in  bunches  weighing 
50  lbs.  and  upwards.  It  is  about  the  size  of  a  large  pear,  but  more 
oblong  in  shape.  The  rind  is  of  a  light  yellow  ooiour.  The  yellow 
pulp  inside  is  generally  pronounced  insipid  by  Europeans ;  but  some 
represent  the  pulp  of  the  best  sorts  as  having  a  delicate  taste,  and 
melting  in  the  mouth  like  marmalade.  Bananas  are  eaten  both  raw 
andbf&ed. 

Banyan,  or  Indian  fig-tree.~The  great  amount  of  shade  afforded 
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by  this  tree,  is  due  to  the  power  which  its  branches  haye  of  Bending 
shoots  (called  aerial  roots)  to  the  j^oimd,  which  immediately  take  root, 
and,  in  process  of  time,  become  trunks  as  large  as  the  p«rent  tree. 
There  Ib  thus  no  limit  to  the  area  which  one  banyan-tree  may  coyer 
with  shade.  The  most  famous  specimen  is  that  called  Cubbeer  Burr, 
on  the  banks  of  the  Nerbudda,  wnich  consists  of  350  large  trunks  and 
3000  smaller  ones ;  it  coyers  seyen  acres,  and  can  shelter  10^000 
people. 

Baobab.— This  tree  abounds  in  Western  Africa  generally,  bat  attains 
the  greatest  perfection  in  Congo,  where  the  negroes  oonyert  it  to  the 
yery  same  uses  which  the  cocoa-nut  palm  seryes  among  the  Cingaleae. 
The  trunk  has  often  a  girth  of  100  feet ;  but  the  lowest  branches,  which 
are  only  about  fifteen  feet  from  the  ground,  extend  about  sixty  feet  in 
length,  and,  bending  towards  the  earth,  completely  conceal  the  trunk 
from  yiew,  so  that  the  tree  presents  one  mass  of  yerdure  to  the  eye.  The 
nature  of  the  baobab  is  unlike  that  of  any  other  tree.  It  does  not  die, 
like  exogenous  trees,  on  the  destruction  of  the  bark,  nor  like  endoge- 
nous trees,  on  the  destruction  of  the  heart  or  centre ;  each  lamina  has 
its  own  independent  yitality,  and  the  tree  itself  may  be  called  a  gigantic 
bulb  run  to  seed.    The  wood  is  soft  and  spongy. 

Barrows  are  earthen  mounds  commemorating  the  dead.  Onoe 
ooyered  with  grass,  they  outliye  stone  monuments,  and  indeed  last  for 
oyer.  They  are  found  throughout  the  whole  of  Uie  north  of  Europe, 
and  in  America. 

Basaltic  columns.~Basalt  resembles  iron,  being  greyish  black, 
hard,  and  heavy;  but,  on  being  fractured,  it  shows  no  metallic  bra|^t- 
ness.  The  columnar  structure,  g^erally  pentagonal,  hexagonal,  or 
octagonal,  is  due  to  the  crystallization  which  has  taken  pla^  during 
the  refrigeration  of  an  enormous  mass  of  melted  mineral  Those  who 
are  near  coke-oyens  will  find  an  apt  illustration  in  the  imperfectly 
columnar  structure  of  the  coke,  on  being  raked  out. 

Betel  is  a  compound  substance,  chewed  habitually  by  all  classes  in 
Central  and  Southern  Ama.  It  reddens  the  saliya,  and  in  the  course 
of  time  blackens  the  teeth.  Beputed  a  tonic,  it  is  really  enjoyed  as  a 
luxury ;  and  bits  of  it  are  ofiered  and  accepted  in  the  exaataigf  of 
civilities,  like  a  pinoh  of  snuff  in  Scotland,  in  the  ceremonious  yiaits 
of  the  higher  claases,  not  to  offer  betel,  or  not  to  accept  it  when  offered,  is 
an  affix>nt.  The  diief  ingredient  in  this  important  sobstance  is  the  betel- 
nut,  or  areca,  which  is  the  fruit  of  a  palm,  and  of  the  size  of  a  small  ejp^, 
The  other  ingredients  are  an  iyy-ehaped  leaf,  sathered  from  a  climbinc 
plant,  called  beUlwpper;  catediu,  an  earthy^ike  substance,  obtained 
oy  boiling  Uie  pitn  of  a  certain  tree ;  and  lime,  made  from  shells. 

Birds'  Kests.— The  birdi^  nests  eaten  hj  the  Chinese  are  those  of 
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a  swallow  peculiar  to  the  shores  of  Soath-eastem  Asia,  and  most 
abundant  in  Java.  In  shape  they  resemble  the  nests  of  onr  own 
swallow,  but  the  material  of  which  they  are  made  4s  a  viscous  sub- 
stance of  unknown  origin,  not  unlike  imperfect  isinglass.  They  are 
deemed  a  great  luxury  in  China,  and  are  so  dear  that  only  the  richest 
can  afford  them. 

Bog  is  the  Irish  name  for  what  in  Great  Britain  is  called  a  most. 
It  is  an  accumuktion  of  vegetable  matter,  consisting  chiefly  of  decayed 
mosses.  The  upper  part  of  these  plants  is  always  alive ;  the  lower 
part  makes  an  annual  contribution  of  dead  matter  to  the  bog,  which 
thus  literally  grows.  Throughout  the  bog  are  found  trunks  of  trees, 
and  below  it  their  stumps  and  roots ;  faxQier,  the  lowest  layer  of  bog 
is  often  one  mass  of  forest  debris.  Such  bogs  are  believed  to  have 
originated  in  the  destruction  of  ancient  forests.  When  over^aturated 
wiUi  water,  bogs  have  been  known  to  move,  and  overwhelm  cottages 
which  stood  in  their  way.  The  Eilmaleady  bog,  in  King's  County, 
Ireland,  burst  its  bounds  in  1821,  and  flowed  about  one  and  a  half  miles 
down  an  adjoining  valley.  Many  things  more  valuable  than  fuel,  called 
peat  in  Scotland,  and  in  Ireland,  twrf,  can  be  manufactured  out  of  bog : 
even  candles  have  been  made  of  a  fatty  substance  extracted  from  it ;  but 
not  to  a  profit.  Peat  charcoal,  however,  is  manu&ctured  in  Ireland : 
and  several  places  ia  that  country  are  lighted  by  a  gas  obtained  from 
peat 

Bore.— See  p.  428. 

Box,  a  valuable  tree  that  grows  wild  in  several  places  in  Great 
Britain.  The  wood  of  it  is  much  used  by  mathematical  and  musical 
instrument-makers*  and  is  the  onlv  kind  employed  by  the  engraven 
of  woodcuts  for  books.  In  1815,  tlie  box  trees  cut  down  on  Box-hill, 
Dorking,  Surrey,  brought  upwards  of  £10,000.  Box  trees  of  a  useful 
size  are  now  rare  in  England,  and  most  of  the  wood  is  imported  from 
Turkey. 

Brazil  Nuts  do  not  crow  separately  or  in  dusters,  but  in  compartr 
ments,  inside  a  husk  as  big  as  a  child's  h^^  which  encloses  them  all 
There  are  six  compartments,  and  a  dozen  nuts  are  sometimes  found  in 
each.  The  tree  wnich  bears  them  reaches  the  height  of  100  feet  and 
upwards,  and  abounds  on  the  banks  of  the  Orinoco,  and  in  the  northern 
{»rts  of  Brazil  More  than  30,000  bushels  of  Baaal  nuts  are  annually 
imported  into  this  country. 

Brazil  Wood.— See  p.  439. 

Bread-Fruit  Tree  (pp.  439,  444).— This  tree  rarely  exceeds  forty 
feet  in  height.  Its  fruit  is  of  various  forms,  equalling  a  large  melon 
in  size.    The  seeds  or  nuts  contained  in  the  fruit  are  eaten  roaste*^ 
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but  the  fleshy  substance,  in  which  they  are  imbedded,  is  the  most 
raluable  part. 

Bull  Fights  must  not  be  confounded  with  the  now  obsolete  Eng* 
lish  amusement  of  bttUrbaiting,  which  consisted  merely  in  exciting 
bulls  by  setting  dogs  on  them.  In  the  bull-fights  of  Spain,  the  baU 
is  first  attacked  by  a  horsemen,  called  toreador,  or  picador,  who  iiritatea 
it  with  a  spear ;  the  horse  is  not  nnfinequently  disembowelled  by  the 
bull,  and  grave  accidents  sometimes  happen  to  the  rider.  After  the 
bull  has  Wn  tormented  a  long  time  by  men,  some  on  horseback,  and 
some  on  foot,  he  is  despatched  on  a  signal  from  the  president,  by  one 
cfllled  the  matador,  whose  glory  it  is  to  face  the  infuriated  animal  and 
kill  it  at  one  thrust  of  a  sword. 

Cacao  is  the  seed  of  a  tree  which  abounds  in  the  West  Indies,  and 
in  several  parts  of  South  America,  particularly  on  the  Magdalena,  and 
in  Guiana.  These  seeds  or  nnts  are  contained  in  pods  resembling  a 
cucumber,  from  twenty  to  thirty  of  them  being  closely  packed  in  each. 
They  are  not  unlike  almonds  in  shape  and  size.  Tne  kernel  simply 
ground,  is  the  cacao,  or  cocoa,  as  it  is  mistakenly  called,  of  the  shops  : 
when  made  into  a  paste  with  sugar  and  vanilla,  it  is  called  chocoUUe, 
after  the  Mexican  name  of  the  tree,  chocolatL 

Camels^(p.  447)  are  of  two  species,  viz.,  the  two-hmnped  Bactrian 
camel,  which  is  spread  over  central  Asia,  and  the  one-humped  Arabian 
camel  or  dromedary,  which  is  spread  over  northern  AErica,  Syria, 
Arabia,  Persia,  and  India.  The  pads,  or  sole-cushions  of  the  spreading 
feet,  divided  into  two  toes  without  being  externally  separated,  so  as  to 
keep  the  animal  from  sinking  in  the  sand ;  the  nostrils,  so  formed 
that  the  animal  can  close  them  at  will,  and  so  exclude  the  drift-sand 
and  the  parching  simoom  ;  the  beetling  brow  and  long  lashes  which 
fringe  the  upper  lid,  so  as  to  screen  the  eyes  from  the  glure  of  the  sun  ; 
the  cleft  prehensile  upper  lip,  and  the  powerfid  upper  mcisor  teeth,  fop 
browsing  on  the  dry  tough  prickly  shrubs  of  the  desert ;  the  hunch 
acting  as  a  reservoir  of  nutriment  against  a  time  of  long  abstinence  ; 
and  the  assemblage  of  water-tanks  in  the  stomach — ^these  are  the  chief 
peculiarities  which  fit  the  camel  for  its  work. 

Camphor  is  obtained  by  boiling  the  wood  of  a  species  of  laurel, 
found  in  certain  parts  of  China  and  Japan.  Europe  obtains  its  chief 
supply  &)m  China.  A  superior  kind,  called  Malay  camphor,  occurs 
in  lumps,  in  the  fissures  of  a  forest  tree  which  is  confined  to  Sumatra, 
Borneo,  and  Malacca.  This  sort  brings  one  hxmdred  times  as  much 
money  as  the  other  in  China,  and  never  reaches  Europe. 

Cantharides,  the  scientific  name  for  Spanish  Flies,  which  see. 
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Caontchoiio,  or  India-rabber,  is  obtained  firom  the  milky  jaice  of 
various  intei^tropical  plants.  Ei^er  the  juice  is  applied  to  lumns  of 
day,  and  allowed  to  dry,  coating  after  ooating,  till  the  requisite  tnick- 
ness  is  obtained,  when  the  day  inside  is  crushed,  and  shaken  out  by 
an  orifice  left  for  that  purpose ;  or  it  is  coagulated  by  an  add,  in  which 
case  the  solid  part  is  the  caoutchouc.  Most  of  the  caoutchouc  in  Great 
Britain  is  brought  from  Para,  Brazil,  where  the  Indians  used  to  make 
it  into  waterproof  boota^  long  before  the  chemists  of  Europe  found  out 
a  method  of  liquefying  it,  and  so  of  making  waterproof  doth. 

Capers  are  the  pickled  buds  of  a  low  shrub  which  grows  wild  in 
the  south  of  Europe.    The  best  are  those  of  Toulon. 

Caravans  era  is  the  public  inn  of  oriental  countries.  It  is  merely 
a  space  endosed  by  high  walls,  and  supplied  with  water,  where  the 
traveller  makes  himself  as  comfortable  as  he  can  with  whatever  stores 
he  may  possess,  for  he  finds  nothing  awaiting  him,  neither  furniture, 
nor  provisions,  nor  service. 

Carob  is  a  low-growing  tree,  the  £ruit  of  which  is  a  pod  as  large  as 
that  of  the  Windsor  bean,  and  containing  a  sweet  nutritious  pulp.  It 
is  common  to  all  the  countries  washed  by  the  Mediterranean,  and  is 
almost  the  only  tree  that  grows  wild  in  Malta.  In  Spain,  particularly 
in  Catalonia,  the  pods  have  long  been  used  as  food  for  horses  and 
cattle  ;  and  of  late  years  they  have  been  imported  into  Britain  for  the 
same  purpose.  The  carob  pod  has  been  called  ''sweet  locust,**  and 
^  St.  John's  bread,"  firom  an  unfounded  assumption  that  it  was  the 
Baptist's  food  in  the  wilderness. 

Casemate s. — Shell-proof  vaults  of  masonry  are  so  called  in  fortifica- 
tion. They  do  not  always  contain  a  battery,  being  sometimes  employed 
merely  to  protect  troops  and  stores. 

Cassava. — See  Tapioca. 

Caviar  is  the  salted  roe  of  large  fish.  The  best  is  made  from  the 
roe  of  the  sturgeon.  It  is  highly  esteemed  in  Russia,  and  immense 
quantities  are  exported,  particdarly  from  Astracan  (p.  132). 

Chicory,  or  Succory,  is  a  plant  that  grows  wild  in  most  countries 
of  Europe,  England  included.  It  is  extensivdy  cultivated  in  Germany, 
Holland,  Belgium,  France,  and  Britain,  on  account  of  its  root)  whi^ 
is  used  in  the  adulteration  of  coffee.  The  stem  of  cultivated  chicory 
rises  to  about  five  feet  above  the  ground,  and  its  root,  which  runs  deep 
into  the  soil,  yields  a  milky  juice  like  that  of  the  dandelion.  The  root 
is  prepared  for  the  grocer  merely  by  being  washed,  loin-dried,  and 
ground  to  powder. 

Chocolate. — See  Cacao. 
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Cinnamon  is  the  under-bark  of  the  cinnamon  laiml,  a  laij^e  Insh 
which  grows  cliiefly  in  the  island  of  Ceylon.  It  is  prepared  as  fo}> 
lows : — ^After  the  stronf^ly  grown  young  twigs  have  been  cat  off,  the  thin 
outer  biu-k  is  removed  ;  the  under  hark,  which  is  thicker,  is  then 
stripped  off  and  dried*  Whilst  drying,  seyeral  pieces  are  rolled  to- 
gether, so  as  to  make  sticks  about  a  yiud  long.  They  haye  a  peculiar 
reddish  brown  colour,  and  an  agreeable,  pungent  flavour.  The  bark 
of  another  shrub,  called  the  cassia  laurel,  is  prepared  exactly  in  tiw 
same  way  in  China,  and  is  called  Oosno,  or  Gcutia  lignea.  It  so 
closely  resembles  cinnamon  in  appearance,  that  it  is  frequently 
■old  as  such,  but  its  worth  is  not  a  fourth  of  that  of  cinnamon.  The 
former  is  imported  in  bales  from  Ceylon  ;  the  latter,  in  chests,  from 
China. 

Cloves  are  the  dried  flower-buds  of  a  handsome  tree,  from  thirty  to 
forty  feet  high,  indigenous  to  the  Moluccas  and  Philippine  Islands,  but 
now  cultivated  both  in  the  East  and  West  Indies,  and  in  South 
America.  The  buds  are  gathered  just  when  they  are  about  to  open 
into  flower,  and  are  very  carefully  dried  in  the  sun,  by  which  they 
become  hard,  and  take  a  deep  brown  colour.  The  aromatic  flavour 
of  the  clove  exists  but  very  laintly  in  the  open  flower,  and  almost 
entirely  disappears  in  the  fruit  The  name  cloves  is  merely  a  m]&- 
pronunciation  of  the  French  dottSf  t.e.,  naiU,  to  which  the  spice  in 
question  bears  a  general  resemblance. 

Coal-measures. — In  geology,  this  term  includes  not  only  the  beds 
ef  coal,  hot  also  those  of  a  yellow  or  reddish  sandstone,  and  those  of  a 
dark  brown  ahale,  or  imperfect  slate,  between  which  tne  beds  of  coal 
are  interposed. 

Cochineal  yields  the  most  beautifril  crimson  and  purple  dyes.  The 
cochineal  insect  is  indigenous  to  Mexico,  but  thrives  also  in  the  West 
Indies  and  in  Java.  Human  care  has  considerably  increased  its  size  ; 
yet  it  is  seldom  found  larger  than  a  grain  of  barley,  and  70,000  insects 
are  required  to  make  a  pound  weight  of  cochineaL  Their  proper  food 
is  a  species  of  cactus.  They  are  collected  into  ham,  which  are  thrown 
into  boiling  water  ;  on  being  afterwards  dried  in  uie  sun,  these  insects 
form  the  c^shineal  of  commerce.  The  true  cochineal  has  idmost  entirely 
superseded  the  Jbermes,  or  false  cochineal,  obtained  from  an  insect jpeca> 
liar  to  a  species  of  oak  that  grows  on  the  northern  shores  of  the  Medi- 
terranean. The  kermes  dye,  though  less  brilliant,  is  allowed  to  be 
more  lasting  than  that  obtained  from  cochineaL 

Cocoa-nnts  are  the  fruit  of  a  palm,  the  stem  of  which  is  from  fifty 
feet  to  ninety  feet  high,  and  the  leaves  from  twelve  feet  to  fourteen  feet 
long.  Each  tree  yields  about  100  nuts,  in  clusters  of  about  a  doaen. 
They  are  most  plentiful  in  Ceylon,  where  indeed  they^  and  their  pr»* 
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duets,  oily  (vrrack  and  coir,  form  the  principal  articles  of  export  The 
oil  is  exfffessed  firom  the  nuts  ;  the  arrack  is  a  spiritaous  Hquor  ob- 
tained by  distillation  from  the  juice  of  the  stem  ;  eair  is  a  coarse  yarn 
spun  from  the  fibre  of  the  husk  and  bark.  The  juice  of  the  stem  is 
sweet  when  fresh,  and  is  then  called  palm-wine  or  toddy  ;  in  the  course 
of  twenty-four  hours  it  turns  to  vinegar.  The  stem  of  the  cocoa-nut  paJm 
makes  excellent  posts  and  water-pipes ;  the  leaves  are  used  for  thatch- 
ing and  basket-work.  Cocoa-nuts  are  brought  to  this  country  for  a 
trming  sum,  being  used  as  wedges  to  steady  the  casks  and  packages 
which  form  a  ship  s  cargo. 

Coffee  is  an  evergreen  shrub  indigenous  to  the  table-lands  of 
Ethiopia.  Its  berries  contain  the  coffee  of  commerce,  called  coffee- 
beans.  The  active  principle  of  coffee  is  identical  with  that  of  tea,  whe- 
ther the  tea  of  Chma,  or  the  tea  of  Paraguay  called  matU  (p.  391). 
The  finest  quality  of  coffee  is  produced  in  Arabia ;  but  the  largest 
quantities  are  exported  by  Brazil  and  Java. 


i 
i 
I  Colonial  produce  indndes  tea,  coffee,  tobacco,  and  spices. 

i 


Coliseum,  or  colosseum,  is  the  name  of  the  largest  amphitheatre 
ever  built  It  was  begun  by  the  Emperor  Vespasian,  and  finished  by 
his  son  Titus,  a.d.  80 ;  at  the  present  day  it  is  the  most  extensive 
ruin  in  Rome.  It  afforded  ample  seat-room  for  80,000  spectators 
around  an  arena  large  enough  for  the  combats  of  several  hundred  ani- 
mals at  once.  The  amphitheatre  of  Verona  is  the  next  lai^est,  of 
which  remains  still  exist :  that  of  Nismes  is  small,  but  in  better  pre- 
servation than  the  Colosseum,  • 

Coral  is  a  submarine  calcareous  growth,  inhabited  by  a  slimy  living 
substance.  It  is  fixed  to  the  bottom  of  the  sea,  at  depths  varying 
from  10  to  100  fiithoms,  and  attains  its  greatest  size  m  about  ten 
years.  Branched  coral  abounds  in  the  Mediterranean,  the  Bed  Sea, 
and  the  Persian  Gul^  and  is  fished  up  in  much  the  same  way  every- 
where. A  strong  wooden  frame,  weighted  with  lead,  and  bearing  a 
considerable  quantity  of  loose  hemp  and  netting,  is  let  down  and  then 
dragged  along  by  boats.  By  this  means  the  coral  is  broken,  and  more 
or  less  of  it  entangled  in  the  hemp  and  netting ;  after  some  time  the 
frame  is  pulled  up,  and  the  coral  picked  off.  The  chief  coral  fishery  in 
the  Mediterranean  is  in  the  Straits  of  Messina  ;  and  the  best  sorts  of 
Sicilian  coral  bring  ^10  per  oz.  Black  coral  is  even  more  highly 
esteemed  than  red,  for  the  purposes  of  ornament  The  coral  reefs,  on 
which  many  of  the  South-Sea  Islands  are  founded,  consist  of  massive 
white  ooral,  which  has  no  value  but  that  of  the  lime  obtained  from  it  by 
burning.  Many  of  these  reefii  are  circular,  with  a  lagoon  in  the 
centre ;  the  islands  so  formed  are  called  aiolU.  Other  reefis  are 
thousands  of  miles  in  length  (p.  411).    It  is  remarkable  that,  whereas 
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Coral  reefs  abound  on  the  eastern  coasts  of  Afiica,  Australia,  and 
tropical  America,  they  are  completely  absent  from  the  western  coasts 
of  tliese  same  regions. 

Cork  is  the  Ixvrk  of  a  species  of  oak  indigenous  to  the  dry,  moun- 
tiiinoos  districts  of  southern  France,  of  Spain,  Portugal,  Italy,  and 
Biir>)ary.  It  is  al)Out  thirty  feet  high,  and  casts  its  bark  periodically. 
A  better  article,  however,  is  obtained  by  anticipating  the  natural  pro- 
cc»iis,  which  can  be  done  without  injury  to  the  tree.  The  barking  be- 
gins when  the  tree  is  between  twenty  and  thirty  years  of  age,  and  is 
rei)€at<»d  every  ten  years  during  the  life  of  the  tree,  which  is  about 
150  years.    Cork  is  charred  on  both  sides  to  lessen  its  porosity. 

Cottonisan  exceedingly  handsome  shmb,  somewhat  larger  than  a 
i2^oosel)erry-buah,  bearing  large  flowers,  generally  yellow,  and  not  un- 
like those  of  the  hollyhock.  The  fruit  is  a  pod  about  the  size  of  a 
pigeon's  egg,  in  which  are  seeds  resembling  snaall  dark  brown  peas,  and 
covered  aU  over  with  fine  white  hairs  sometimes  more  than  an  inch  in 
lengtL  These  hairs  are  separated  by  machinery  from  the  seeds,  and 
then  constitute  cotton  wool,  of  which  10,000,000  cwts.  are  annually 
imported  into  this  country.  The  cotton  plant  is  cultivated,  with  great- 
est success  and  most  extensively,  in  the  United  States  and  India,  and 
these  are  the  countries  which  send  us  the  largest  supplies ;  smaller 
quantities  are  imported  from  South  America,  the  West 'Indies,  Egypt, 
and  Turkey. 

Cromlechs  are  large  flat  stones  resting  upon  three  or  four  up- 
rights als(9  of  stone.  British  antiquaries  suppose  them  to  have  been 
Druidical  altars.  They  are  most  common  in  Wales,  Devonshire,  and 
Cornwall 

Currants,  as  sold  by  grocers,  are  thedriedfroitof  a  vine  extensively 
cultivated  around  Patras  in  the  Morea,  and  in  the  Ionian  Islands ; 
they  form  the  staple  produce  of  Zante,  Cephalonia,  and  Ithaca.  They 
are  called  raiiins  de  OorinUu  in  French,  and  oar  word  cu/rrcmt  is  a  mere 
corruption  of  Corinth. 

Currents. — See  p.  424. 

Dates  are  a  stanle  article  of  food  in  many  parts  of  Arabia  and 
Barbary.  Around  Medina  the  date  harvest  is  as  important  as  the 
vintage  in  the  south  of  France,  and  every  part  of  the  tree  is  turned  to 
account.  Beggars  pick  up  the  kernels  in  the  streets  of  Medina ;  shops 
even  exist  there  m  which  date-kernels,  and  nothing  ebe,  are  sold. 
After  being  softened  by  soaking  in  water  for  two  days,  the  date- 
kernels  are  given,  instead  of  barley,  to  camels,  cows,  and  asses  ;  and 
they  are  said  to  be  much  more  nutritious  than  that  grain.  The  date- 
p  al  m  takes  thirty  yeani  to  reach  maturity,  after  which  it  bears  fruit  for 
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•eveBty  years,  prodadng  annnally  from  fifteen  to  twebty  dusters  of 
dates,  which  weigh  from  fifteen  to  twenty  lbs.  eacL 

Diamonds. — The  diamond  is  the  most  beautifdl  and  most  valuable 
of  the  precious  stones,  and  the  hardest  body  in  nature.  It  has  never 
been  found  in  any  extra-tropical  country  ;  the  chief  supplies  at  pre- 
sent are  obtained  frt)m  the  Brazilian  mines,  those  of  India  having  been 
worked  out.  Usually  the  diamond  is  colourless,  like  pure  spring  water ; 
but  it  also  occurs  red,  blue,  brown,  jellow,  and  green.  Inferior 
diamonds  are  used  by  glaziers  for  cuttmg  glass,  and,  in  the  state  of 
powder,  by  jewellers  for  polishing  other  precious  stones. 

Dodo. — An  old  writer  says  that  this  bird  is  ''for  bigness,  of  mean 
size  between  an  ostrich  and  a  turkey.  .  .  .  The  flesh,  especiidly  of  the 
breast,  is  fat,  esculent,  and  so  copious  that  three  or  four  dodos  will 
sometimes  suffice  to  fill  a  hundred  seamen's  bellies." 

Eider  duck  is  a  marine  bird,  which  abounds  in  the  northern  seas, 
and  yields  the  softest  down.  The  down  i&  either  plucked  from  the 
dead  bird,  or  gathered  from  the  nests,  which  are  lined  with  it.  That 
obtained  from  the  nests  is  called  live  downy  and  is  of  much  greater 
value  than  the  other.  It  is  so  elastic  that  three-quarters  of  an  ounce  of  it 
more  than  fills  the  largest  hat.  Our  chief  supplies  of  down  come  from 
Norway  and  Iceland. 

Elevation  means,  in  astronomical  language,  aUUude,  ie.,  the  dis- 
tance  of  a  heavenly  body  above  the  horizon,  measured  by  the  arc  of 
a  vertical  circle  intercepted  between  it  and  the  horizon.  The  angle 
corresponding  to  this  arc,  viz.,  the  angle  at  the  centre  of  the  earth 
subtended  by  this  arc  (p.  3),  differs  little  from  the  angle  of  elevation 
at  the  surface  of  the  earth,  t.e.,  from  the  angle  form^  bv  two  lines 
drawn  from  the  observei^s  eye,  one  to  the  heavenly  body,  and  the 
other  parallel  to  the  horizon,  both  lines  being  in  the  same  vertical 
plane. 

Fairy  Bings  are  circles,  or  segments  of  circles,  marked  out  upon 
old  but  poorpastures  by  the  comparative  absence  of  grass,  or  by  its 
greenness.  Tnev  were  supposed  to  be  the  work  of  fieuries  who  danced 
within  them ;  uiev  are  r^dly  caused  by  the  centrifugal  growth  of 
minute  faim  injurious  to  grass.  These  spring  at  first  from  a  common 
centre,  as  from  oow-droppmgs,  and  continue  to  grow  regularly  out- 
wards till  the  diameter  of  the  circle  measures  about  seven  yards,  after 
which  the  circumference  usually  loses  its  continuity,  and  is  broken  up 
into  segments,  which  become  every  year  more  irregular. 

Fata  Morgana  is  the  Italian  name  for  that  sort  of  mirage,  called 
suspension  or  looming,  which  consists  in  the  appearance  in  the  air  of 
iuu^  of  terrestrial  electa.   Between  Sicily  and  the  mainland  of  Italy, 
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imafi^  of  men,  houses,  &c.,  are  seen  loinetiines  in  the  air,  and  some- 
times in  the  water,  or  at  its  surface.  The  most  renudkaUe  instance 
is  that  mentioDcd  hy  Captain  Scoresby,  who,  in  1822,  recognised  his 
father's  ship  by  its  inverted  image  in  the  air,  although  the  ship  itself 
wits  below  the  horizon,  and  thirty  miles  ofL  Tlie  phenomenon  is  due 
to  differencos  of  density  in  the  lower  strata  of  the  air  influencing  the 
refraction  of  light. 

Flax  is  a  pbint,  the  fibre  of  which  is  mana&ctared  into  linen ; 
from  the  seed,  called  linseed,  a  yaluable  oil  is  obtained  by  pressure. 
It  is  considered  a  less  profitable  crop  than  com  in  Great  Britain, 
but  considerable  quantities  of  it  are  grown  in  the  proyince  of  Ulster, 
Ireland,  where  the  linen  manufieMsture  is  extensiye.  Our  chief  supply 
of  flax  is  from  Russiik  In  order  to  obtain  the  fibre,  the  plajits 
are  pulled  up  just  after  they  have  done  flowering,  spread  out  in  the 
sun,  and  then  tied  into  small  bundles,  which  are  soaked  in  water  till 
the  soft  outer  skin  decays.  On  being  dried,  the  flax  iBicutched,  *.«., 
beaten  with  a  heavy  wooden  implement  till  each  stalk  is  completely 
smashed  ;  and  then  it  is  heckUd,  t.^.,  drawn  through  a  peculiar  kind  of 
iron  comb,  a  process  which  separates  the  fibre  from  the  skin  and 
pith.  Coarse  linen  cloths  are  made  of  it  in  this  state,  but  it  must  be 
necklod  over  and  over  again  through  much  finer  combs,  if  it  is  to  be 
manufactured  into  fine  mien,  lawn,  or  lace.  All  the  finer  kinds  of 
paper  are  made  from  linen  rags. 

Frond  is  a  botanical  term  used  in  describing  plants  the  leayes  of 
which  are  not  well  defined  apart  from  their  branches,  as  is  the  case 
with  palms,  ferns,  and  searweed.  It  denotes  that  part  of  the  plant 
which  represents  branch  and  leaf  together. 

Ginger  is  the  underground  stem,  or  root-stock,  of  a  dwarf  plant, 
which,  originally  a  native  of  India,  is  now  cultivated  in  most  hot 
ooimtries.  When  growing,  it  resembles  a  short  reed,  having  a  thin 
round  stem  and  a  few  grass-like  leaves.  The  rootrstock  is  yellowish 
white  on  being  washed,  and,  when  dried,  has  a  dirty  white  wrinkled 
skin.  This  is  sometimes  scraped  off,  and  the  ginger  bleached,  a  pro- 
cess which  makes  it  beautifully  smooth  and  white,  but  does  not  im- 
prove its  auality.  We  get  ginger  from  the  East  and  West  Indies, 
and  firom  Western  Africa.  It  is  often  preserved  in  sugar,  the  root 
being  taken  up  when  young,  and  boiled  in  syrup.  Prwerved  ginger 
is  sent  to  us  from  China  and  the  East  Indies ;  a  htUe  also  comes  from 
the  West  Indies. 

Glaciers  are  masses  of  snow-ice,  accumulated  in  mountain  valleys, 
and  movinff  downwards  at  the  rate  of  from  one  and  a  half  to  two  feet 
in  twenty-?our  hours.  There  are  said  to  be  400  of  them  in  the  Alps 
alone ;  varying   from  three  miles  to  fifteen  nules  in  lenctk,  and  frt» 
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one  mile  to  two  and  a  quarter  miles  in  breadth.  Some  are  600  feet 
thick,  and  the  snr&ee  of  many  is  broken  by  chasms  100  feet  deep. 
They  bring  down  huge  masses  or  rock,  and  their  outer  edges  are  marked 
byaccnmulations  of  soil  and  rock,  which  sometimes  attain  a  height  of 
100  feet  On  a  change  of  weaUier,  the  splitting  of  the  compact  mass 
prodaces  a  sound  like  thunder,  and  makes  the  ver^  mountains  shake. 
Glaciers  become  dangerous  in  long  andseyere  wmters,  as  in  that  of 
1818-19,  when  some  of  the  Swiss  glaciers  descended  so  far  as  to  sweep 
away  whole  villages. 

Greek  Church. — Christendom  was  split  into  two  churches,  the 
Greek  or  Eastern,  and  the  Roman  or  Western,  in  the  ninth  century. 
The  Greek  Church  is  not  united  under  one  temporal  head,  but  con« 
sists  of  several  communities,  each  of  which  has  its  own  separate  govern* 
ment,  one  being  in  Russia,  another  in  the  Turkish  Empire,  and  a  third 
in  free  Greece.  Marriaee  is  not  forbidden  to  the  priests.  In  worship 
the  Greek  Church  disallows  instrumental  music  and  images,  but  re* 
commends  pictures  as  aids  to  devotion,  and  teaches  transubstantiation; 
never  having  acknowledged  the  doctrine  of  puigatory,  it  offers  no 
masses  for  the  dead.  There  are  other  doctrinal  differences  between 
the  Greek  and  Roman  Churches,  too  profound  to  be  mentioned  here. 

Guano  is  the  excrement  of  sea-fowl,  imported  into  this  country  as  a 
manure.  Three  conditions  are  req u  isite  for  the  accuro ulation  of  guano 
in  great  quantity  and  of  the  best  quality,  vis.,an  almost  rainless  region, 
a  multitudinous  resort  of  sea-fowl,  and  the  absence  of  other  living  in« 
habitants.  The  most  extensive  deposits  accordingly  are  found  in  the 
Chincha  and  Lobos  Islands,  off  the  coast  of  Peru,  particularly  the 
former.  The  Chincha  islands  are  three  in  number,  each  from  5  to  6 
miles  in  circumference;  and  the  granite  of  which  they  consist  is 
covered  with  guano  to  the  height,  m  some  places,  of  200  feet. 

Gulf  Stream.— ^e  p.  425. 

Gypsum,  or  Sulphate  of  Lime,  is  a  soft  chalky  stone  which,  by  being 
dried  and  bruised,  yields  the  very  fine  white  powder  called  pmUr  of 
PairU,  Immense  quantities  of  it  are  exported  from  Nova  Scotia.  The 
same  substance,  in  a  compact  and  crystallised  form,  is  called  aldbcmUr, 

He  m  p  is  a  plant  not  unlike  an  exceedingly  luxurious  nettle,  reach- 
ing a  height  ot  more  than  six  feet.  It  is  a  summer  crop  in  Europe, 
a  winter  crop  in  Egypt  and  India.  In  both  these  last-mentioned 
countries,  it  is  grown  merely  for  the  sake  of  its  seed,  from  which  an 
intoxicating  liquor,  called  hanga  in  India,  is  made.  In  Europe  it  is 
grown  chiefly  K>r  the  sake  of  its  fibre,  from  which  are  manufactured 
coarse  towelline,  sail-cloth,  and  cordage.  The  fibre  of  Enelish  hemp  is 
stronger  than  that  of  hemp  grown  anywhere  else;  yet  Ltnoolnshirfi 
and  Suffolk  are  the  only  counties  in  wmch  it  is  cultivated.    Our  chief 
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Biipplics  are  obtained  from  Russia.  Hemp  is  prepared  for  use  in  the 
same  way  as  flax.  When  hempen  ropes  are  worn  out,  they  do  not 
cense  to  be  useful.  If  they  have  been  used  for  ships'  rigging,  and 
are  saturated  with  the  tar  rubbed  over  them  as  a  preservative,  tiey 
form,  on  being  untwbted,  what  is  called  oakwm,  a  most  useful  material 
K)  the  ship's  carpenter,  who  stuffs  it  tightly  in  between  the  planks  of 
ships  to  prevent  leakage.  If  the  ropes  have  not  been  soa&ed  with 
tar,  they  are  made  into  brown  paper.  Fine  white  paper  is  made 
from  sail-cloth  bleached  by  the  weather. 

Hermetically  Sealed. — As  decomposition  cannot  go  on  without 
air,  even  animal  substances  may  be  preserved  in  cases  ^m  which  air 
is  excluded.  Such  cases  are  said  to  be  hermetically  sealed,  because 
chemists  are  said  to  seal  a  glass  bottle  hermetically  when  they  heat 
its  neck  to  softness,  and  then  twist  it  till  the  aperture  is  perfectly 
closed,  in  other  words,  till  the  external  air  is  completely  excluded. 
The  word  hermetically  is  derived  firom  Hermes,  the  Greek  Mercury. 

Herring. — ^After  wintering  in  the  Arctic  Ocean,  the  herring  moves 
southwards,  in  order  to  deposit  its  spawn  in  waters  the  temperature  of 
which  is  more  favourable  to  the  growth  of  the  fry.  In  April  and  May, 
herrings  begin  to  appear  off  the  Shetland  Islands  ;  and  in  June,  they 
a^lvance  in  shotds,  which,  measured  by  the  ripple  which  they  make  on 
the  surface  of  the  water,  are  five  or  six  miles  in  length,  by  tliee  or  four 
miles  in  breadth.  In  fine  weather  they  make  the  sea  "  like  a  field  of 
the  most  precious  gems."  They  abound  on  all  the  British  coasts,  except 
such  as  are  washed  directly  by  the  Atlantic  ;  but  they  are  never  found 
farther  south  in  Europe  than  the  British  ChanneL  Along  the  coast 
of  America,  the  shoals  descend  as  low  as  Carolina. 

Holy  Fehme  is  the  name  of  a  secret  tribunal,  which  had  great 
power  throughout  Germany,  but  particularly  in  Westphalia,  during 
the  fourteenth  and  fifteenth  centuries.  The  Emperor  of  Germany  was 
its  head,  and  it  equalled  the  Inquisition  itself  in  the  steadfiastness 
with  which  it  pursued  its  ends.  It  took  cognisance  of  all  crimes  and 
forms  of  injustice,  but  especially  of  those  which  the  law  failed  to  reach, 
summoning  the  offender  to  answer  for  himself,  and  condemning  him 
at  once  if  he  did  not  appear.  Three  members  of  the  tribunal  were 
appointed  to  carry  the  sentence  of  death  into  effect  They  seized  the 
condemned  wherever  they  met  him,  and,  with  a  rope  which  they 
carried  in  their  sleeves,  hanged  him  on  the  nearest  tree ;  they  then 
fixed  a  dagger  into  its  trunk,  to  denote  that  they  had  acted  by  auUiorlty 
of  the  Ho^  Fehme.  Sir  Walter  Scott  has  worked  up  the  traditions 
of  the  Holy  Fehme  in  his  ^nn  0/  Geiersteiru 

Ichneumon. — ^This  animal  is  somewhat  larger  than  a  cat.  It  preys 
npon  rats,  mice,  birds,  serpent's  and  crocodile's  eggs.    It  is  capable 
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of  being  domesticated.     It  was  a  sacred  animal  among  the  ancient 
'         Eigyptians. 

I  Indigo,  so  called  from  tlie  Latin  name  Indieum^  is  obtained  from 

certain  leffuminoas  plants,  which  are  cultivated  much  more  extensively 

(         in  Bengal  than  anywhere  else.    Considerable  quantities  are  grown 

,  in  Egypt  and  BraudL  The  mode  of  preparation  is  the  following : 
When  about  to  blossom,  the  plant  is  cut  down  and  tied  up  in  bundles, 

(  which  are  thrown  into  large  cisterns  before  the  sun  has  had  time  to 
wither  theuL  Weights  keep  these  bundles  beneath  the  surface  of  the 
water,  which,  as  the  orocess  of  maceration  goes  on,  becomes  tinged 

'  with  yellow.  The  yeUow  liquor  is  then  drawn  off  into  another  cistern, 
and  fresh  water  continues  to  be  added,  till  the  plants  cease  to  give  it  a 

'         yellow  tinge.    The  yellow  water  is  tlien  violently  stirred  and  lashed 

'  with  poles,  the  object  beiog  to  expose  its  particles  to  the  air,  which 
changes  the  ydlow  colour  to  a  deep  blue,  just  as  contact  with  the  air 
changes  the  bitten  part  of  an  apple  to  a  brown  colour.  The  blue 
matter  thus  obtained  forms  a  sediment  at  the  bottom  of  the  cistern ; 
and  this  sediment,  thoroughly  dried  and  out  into  square  blocks,  is  the 
indigo  of  commerce.    It  costs  from  three  to  five  shillings  per  pound ; 

Sit  nearly  four  and  a  half  million  pounds  of  it  are  annually  used  in 
reat  Britain.  It  has  completely  superseded  wo  ad  in  the  preparation 
of  blue  dyes. 

Insular  Climate. — See  p.  432. 

Isinglass  is  a  fine  glue  prepared  in  Russia  from  the  air-bladders  of 
various  kinds  of  fish.  That  prepared  from  the  sturgeon  is  esteemed 
the  best  (p.  128). 

Lichens  appear  in  the  British  Islands  merely  as  roundish,  grey 
and  yellow  patches,  covering  rocks  and  the  bark  of  old  trees.  Tney 
are  manufacturers  of  soil  for  higher  species  of  plants.    Several  kinds 


are  used  by  dyers,  especially  cudbear  and  archU,  The  latter  occurs  in 
the  Isle  of  Portland,  and-  is  largely  imported  from  the  Canary  and 
Cape  de  Verde  Ishmds,  from  Madeira,  Barbary,  and  the  Levant 
Cudbear  grows  on  the  limestone  rocks  of  Scotland,  and  the  north  of 
England,  but  is  chiefly  imported  from  Sweden.  The  colours  obtained 
from  bo^  are  exceedingly  beautiful,  but  fugitive ;  and  therefore  thej 
are  seldom  used  alone.  Archil  yields  a  rich  purple;  cudbear  is 
chiefly  employed  to  give  strength  and  brilliancy  to  the  blue  obtained 
from  indigo. 

Llama. — ^This  animal  has  been  called  the  camel  of  the  Andes.  It 
is  much  smaller  than  the  camel,  being  only  about  twice  the  size  of 
the  sheep  ;  but  it  resembles  the  camel  in  form,  excepting  only  that 
it  has  no  hump ;  and  it  has  the  same  internal  structure,  enabling  it  to 
abstain  for  a  long  time  from  water.  As  a  beast  of  burden,  the  llama  has 
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been  gnperseded  by  the  mule ;  and  it  is  now  reared  chiefly  for  the 
«ake  of  its  wool  or  hair,  which  can  be  woven  into  a  texture  bearing 
some  resemblance  to  silk.  The  jMoa  llama  is  the  species  most  kighly 
esteemed  for  its  wool ;  cloth  made  of  it  is  called  aipaca. 

Locusts  belong  to  the  same  class  of  insects  with  the  grasshopper  and 
the  house  cricket.  Their  powers  of  leaping  and  flying  are  extraord- 
inary ;  they  are  gregarious,  and  sometimes  alight  in  such  nnmbers  as 
to  eat  up  every  green  thing.  They  infest  all  the  shores  of  the  Medi- 
terranean, and  the  East  generally.  The  Arabs  eat  them ;  and,  when 
John  the  Baptist  did  the  same,  he  was  merely  using  an  artide  of 
food  common  among  the  poor. 

Logwood  is  a  dark  red  wood,  imported  in  large  rough  blodcs  cnt 
from  the  stem  of  a  very  fine  tree,  which  grows  in  the  forests  of  Soath 
America,  particularly  in  Hondnras.  When  boiled  in  water,  ibis 
wood  communicates  to  the  water  its  own  dark  red  colour,  and,  if  a  few 
drops  of  vinegar  or  any  other  acid  be  added,  the  red  aoqnires  a  very 
bright  hue.  Ked  ink  is  made  in  this  way,  but  it  requires  the  addition 
of  a  little  alum,  or  some  other  chemical  substance  to  render  it  perma- 
nentb  If,  insteEui  of  the  add,  a  little  soda  or  potash  is  put  into  the 
water,  the  red  is  turned  to  a  dark  blue  or  purple,  and^  by  careful 
management,  nearly  every  shade  of  these  colours  may  be  obtained. 
This  wood  is  very  hard,  and  is  cut  into  blocks  with  great  di£Bcalty. 
After  these  blocks  are  brought  to  this  country,  they  are  cut  up  or 
rasped  very  fine,  in  mills  constructed  for  the  purpose.  So  mudi  is 
this  wood  used  by  our  dyers,  that  about  40,000  tons  of  it  are  annually 
imported  from  South  America. 

Maccaroni  in  made  of  nothing  but  wheaten  flour  and  water,  the 
tubular  form  being  given  to  it  by  forcing  the  paste  through  holes  of  a 
peculiar  construction.  The  best  is  made  from  a  hard  wheat  imported 
from  the  Black  Sea.  The  laasaroni,  i.e.,  houseless  beggars  of  Naples, 
are  very  dexterous  in  swallowing  great  lengths  of  maccaroni  witnout 
breaking  them ;  and,  in  asking  ums,  they  are  wont  to  promise  an 
exhibition  of  this  sort  by  way  of  an  inducement  to  give.  Vermicelli 
is  just  a  smaller  form  ci  maccaroni ;  the  smallest  of  all  is  called 
feddini. 

Mace.— See  Nutmeg. 

Mahogany  is  obtained  from  a  majestio  and  beautiful  tree,  which 

Sows  in  several  of  the  West  India  Islands,  but  is  most  abundant  in 
onduras.  The  trunk  is  often  forty  feet  high,  and  six  feet  thick. 
The  chief  sources  of  supply  are  Honduras,  Cuba,  and  San  Domingo ; 
the  mahogany  of  the  isumas  is  of  superior  quality,  but  in  smaller  logs 
than  that  of  the  oontiijenfc    Measzs.  ^roadwood,  the  celebrated  piano^ 
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forto  manii&ctarerB,  once  paid  ;£3000  for  three  logs  of  mahoga&y,  the 
prodace  of  a  single  tree.  These  were  pieces  of  rare  beauty,  which, 
when  polished,  reflected  the  light  in  the  most  varied  manner,  and  pre- 
sented a  different  figure  from  whatever  direction  the  surface  was 
viewed. 

Maize,  or  Indian  Com  (p.  441),  is  a  plant  that  sends  up,  to  the 
height  of  eight  feet,  a  stalk,  which  is  somewhat  thicker  than  the  stem 
of  me  most  luxuriant  hemlock,  and  bears  the  ears,  called  cobs,  at  in- 
tervals on  its  sides.  The  cobs  are  enclosed  in  a  large  leafy  sheath, 
'  which  is  much  used  for  making  paper  in  the  United  States  ;  in  Spain, 
Portugal,  Sicily,  and  the  Azores,  where  this  com  is  also  grown,  these 
sheatlui  are  employed  in  great  quantities  as  wrappings  for  oranges. 
Nearly  every  orange  and  lemon  which  comes  to  this  country  is 
wrapped  in  one  of  these  sheaths  before  being  packed,  as  it  is  found 
that  these  fruits  decay  very  rapidly  if  not  kept  apart  from  one  another 
by  some  dry  material.  Cigarettes  are  sometmies  made  by  rolling  up  a 
small  portion  of  cut  tobacco  in  a  piece  of  the  Indian  com  sheath,  ^e 
pithy  centre  of  the  cob  is  frequently  cut  into  stoppers  for  bottles  and 
small  casks.    AH  the  woody  parts  oi  maize  are  us^  for  fuel 

Mandioc. — See  Tapioca. 

Manna  is  the  hardened  gum  of  a  species  of  ash  which  grows  in  the 
south  of  Europe.  It  exudes  spontaneously  in  small  quantities,  but 
most  of  the  manna  of  commerce  is  obtained  by  making  incisions  in  the 
tree.    Sicily  and  Calabria  are  oar  chief  sources  of  supply. 

Martello  Towers  are  circular  forts,  two  storeys  high,  used  as  sea- 
board defences.  In  the  under  storey  stores  are  kept ;  the  upper  is  a 
casemate,  the  roof  being  vaulted  and  shell-proofl  They  denve  their 
name  from  MorteUa,  4.e.,  Mvrde  Bay,  in  Corsica,  whence  the  model  of 
our  Martello  Towers  was  taken. 

Millet,  or  Durra  (p.  441),  is  a  grain  resembling  Indian  com  in 
shape,  but  much  smaller  in  size.  The  English  autumn  is  neither  dry 
nor  warm  enough  to  allow  of  its  being  cultivated  in  this  country. 

Mirage  is  a  tantalizing  phenomenon  frequently  seen  in  the  desert 
regions  of  warm  countries.  The  horizon  presents  the  appearance  of 
water,  in  which  terrestrial  objects  are  reflected.  In  E(m)t,  the  villages, 
being  built  on  mounds,  are  reflected  so  as  to  resemble  islands  in  a  lake. 
The  French  soldiers  in  Egypt  were  often  cruelly  disappointed  by  the 
mirage.  Ijb  is  accounted  for  on  the  same  principles  as  the  Fata 
Morgana^    '  ' 

Modern  Fortifications  oppose  ramparts  of  earth  to  the  enemy, 
instead  of  the  stone  walls  whi<^  characterize  ancient  fortifications, 
The.  inventi<m  of  gunpowder  necessitated  the  change. 

2h 
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Molasses  are  what  remains  after  all  the  sngar,  tbat  can  be  cryMI^ 
lized,  lias  been  extracted  from  the  juice  of  the  sugar  cane.  Treacle^  and 
a  very  coarse  kind  of  soft  sugar,  are  obtained  from  molassea. 

Monsoons. — See  p.  422, 

Mormons. — The  Mormons,  or  Latter-day  Saints,  are  a  recent  sect 
founded  in  the  United  States  by  one  Joe  Smith.  Their  Bible  is  called 
the  Book  of  Mormon.  Wherever  they  have  settled  in  considerable 
numbers,  they  have  rendered  themselves  odious  by  their  social 
peculiarities,  particularly  polygamy.  In  1846,  they  stood  a  regular 
siec^e  in  the  city  of  Nauvoo,  which  they  had  founded  in  Illinois  ;  bat 
at  length  they  were  forced  to  leave  that  state.  They  marched  thence, 
in  successive  companies,  across  the  Mississippi  and  the  Bocky  Moms- 
tains,  till  they  reached  the  valley  of  the  Great  Salt  Lake.  There  they 
built  a  city,  and  for  some  time  set  the  federal  authority  of  the  United 
States  at  defiance.  Troops  were  sent  to  quell  this  insubordination, 
and  the  Mormons  submitted  wiUiout  risking  an  engagement 

Naphtha  is  the  finest  sort  of  petroleum. 

Nutmeg  is  the  kernel  of  a  fruit  The  tree  producing  it  flourishes 
best  in  the  Banda  Islands,  Malaysia  ;  it  is  about  thirty  feet  high,  has 
laurel-like  leaves,  and  bears  a  profusion  of  small  pinkish  flowers  in 
bunches.  The  nature  of  the  fruit  is  best  xmderstood  by  imagining  a 
filbert-nut  growing  inside  a  middle-sized  pear.  The  valuable  parts  are 
represented  by  the  kernel  and  green  husk  of  the  filbert ;  the  kernel  is 
the  nutmeg,  and  the  husk  or  membraneous  covering  of  the  shell  is 
mace,  both  being  valuable  spices.  The  shell  of  the  nutm^  is  thin. 
brittle,  and  of  a  shining  brown  colour.  The  fleshy  part,  represented 
by  the  pear,  is  not  often  eaten,  as  it  tastes  somewhat  like  turpentineu 

Opium  is  obtfdned  from  the  white  poppy.  An  indsion  is  made  in 
the  top  of  the  plant,  and  the  white  millqr  jtiice  which  flows  from  it 
soon  Imrdens  into  the  reddish  brown  opium  of  commerce.  Opium  can 
be  produced  in  En^nd  ;  but  Turkey,  Persia,  and  India,  furnish  the 
largest  quantities.  Most  of  what  is  grown  in  India  passes  into  China 
and  the  neighbouring  countries,  where  opium-smoking  prevaib.  Small 
balls  of  opium,  purified  by  boiling,  are  put  into  a  pipe  with  combustible 
matter ;  a  few  whiffs  are  taken,  and  then  the  opmm  smoker  lies  down 
and  resigns  himself  to  delightful  dreams.  Opium-smoking  is  as  great 
a  social  plague  in  China  as  dram-drinking  in  Scotland. 

Palms. — ^The  palm  is  an  endogenous  tree, attaining, at  theeqaaUn^ 
the  height  of  200  feet  Many  species  are  eminently  useful  The  dates 
yielded  by  one  kind,  which  abounds  in  Northern  Africa,  are  an  im- 
portant article  of  food  for  man,  and,  when  barley  is  scarce,  for  faoBMs 
and  cattle  too.    The  cocoa-nut^  the  fruit  of  another  species,  very 
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•ImBdant  in  Ceylon  and  the  Eastern  Archipelago,  contains  both  food  and 

I  drink,  and  oonstitates  the  principal  sustenance  of  the  poorer  natives. 

^  Moreover,  the  solid  contents  of  the  nnt  yield  an  excellent  oil  -  the 

fibre  of  the  husk  is  mannfactored  into  cordage  and  mattings  and  the 

shell  of  the  nut  into  drinking  cups  and  vessels  of  measure.    The  pitii 

of  a  third  species,  which  a&nnds  in  the  Molacca  Islands,  is  manu- 

I  factured  into  sago,  one  tree  yielding  as  much  as  from  600  to  600  lbs. 

^  A  fourth  species,  indigenous  to  the  western  coast  of  Africa,  yields  what 

f  is  called  paJm-oil,  that  yellow  butter-like  substance  wilii  which  the 

i  wheels  of  railway  caniaoes  are  greased ;  it  is  largely  used  in  candle- 

i  making.    The  only  kind  indigenous  to  Europe  is  the  dwarf  palm, 

>  which  occurs  in  the  three  southern  peninsulas,  but  only  on  their 

f  shores.    South  America  excels  all  the  rest  of  the  world  in  the  number 

I  and  beauty  of  its  palms. 

I  ,  Pasquin  is  the  name  of  a  mutilated  statue  which  stands  at  the 

I  comer  of  a  street  in  Home.    There  once  lived  near  it  a  witty  tailor 

named  Pasquino,  whose  sayings  were  called  FasquinaU;  hence  our 
own  pasquinades^  a  synonyme  for  lampoons.  The  modem  Romans  are 
exceedingly  fond  of  this  species  of  composition,  and  it  became  a  custom 
among  them  to  placard  their  lampoons  on  or  near  this  statue.  In  this 
I  way  uie  name  of  the  tailor  passea  to  the  statue. 

Pearl-ashes  are  Potashes  purified  by  intense  heat.    They  are 
I  largely  used  in  the  manufacture  of  flint-glass,  and  the  softer  kinds  of 

I  soap. 

P  earls  are  concretions  found  in  various  species  of  shell-fish.  They 
are  believed  to  ori^ate  in  the  presence,  within  the  shell,  of  some 
foreign  particle,  which  the  animal,  for  its  own  protection,  covers  over 
with  the  same  sort  of  matter  as  constitutes  the  inner  layers  of  the  shell 
itself.  The  best  are  found  in  what  is  called  the  motherof-pearl  oyster, 
mother-of-peaxl  being  merely  its  shell  polished.  This  species  is  most 
abundant  along  the  shores  of  the  Indian  Ocean,  particularly  in  the 
Persian  Gulf^  at  Ceylon,  and  the  Sooloo  Islands  in  the  Eastern  Archi- 
pelago. The  most  productive  pearl-fishe^  is  that  of  Bahrein  Island  in 
the  Persian  Gulf,  the  value  annually  obtuned  exceeding  one  quarter  of 
a  million  sterling.  Diving  is  the  method  employed  to  reach  the  banks. 
The  divers  compress  their  nostrils  with  a  piece  of  hom,  and  stuff  their 
ears  with  bees*  wax  to  keep  the  water  out ;  having  fastened  a  net 
aroxmd  their  middle  to  contain  the  oysters,  they  aid  their  descent 
by  a  stone  let  down  from  a  boat  by  a  rope,  which  the  diver  shakes 
men  he  wishes  to  be  drawn  up  again.  Ordinarily  they  don't  remain 
more  than  ten  minutes  tmder  water.  A  hundred  thousand  pounds 
and  TOwards  have  been  given  for  a  single  pearl  of  rare  size  and  beauty. 
Vhe  CcyloD  pearls  are  t^  most  highly  esteemed  in  England. 
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Pe  p  p  e  r. — Jamaica  pepper  is  the  dried  berry  of  a  small  tree,Boaie- 
what  like  the  mvrtle  in  its  habit  of  growth.  Black  pepper  ia  the 
dried  berry  of  a  climbing  plant.  When  gathered  it  ia  red  like  a  holiy- 
biTry.  but  it  blackens  as  it  dries.  White  pepper  ia  obtained  in  the 
following  manner :  the  black  pepper-corns  just  mentioned  are  soaked, 
and  then  violently  shaken  about  in  rough  bags  till  the  black  wrinkled 
(iurface,  which  has  been  softened  by  the  soaking,  ia  rubbed  off.  The 
Miiiooth  white  seed  which  remains  is  the  white  pepper  of  the  shops. 
Cayenne  pepper  is  not  obtained  from  a  pepper-plant  at  all,  bat  from 
tiie  red  pod-like  berries  of  the  capsicum. 

r  e  t  ro  1  e  n  m  (rock-oil)  is  a  mineral  tar  which  flows  from  beds  aasoci- 
at(*d  with  coaI  strata.  It  is  found  in  Japan,  Birmah,  Persia,  the  penin- 
sula of  Abcheron  on  the  Caspian,  Siberia,  Italy,  France,  Canada,  and 
tlie  States  of  New  York,  Ohio,  Kentucky,  and  Virginia.  Herodotus 
hiis  described  a  well  of  it,  which  still  exists  in  Zante.  In  N.  Americm, 
the  (liticovery  of  petroleum  wells,  like  that  of  gold  diggings,  has  created 
sudden  prosperity  throughout  extensive  districts.  In  this  country, 
and  particularly  at  Bathgate,  Linlithgowshire,  chemists  obtain  it  from 
a  highly  bituminous  shale,  called  Boghead  coal,  which  yields  also  a  wax- 
like  substance  suitable  for  candle-making,  several  oils  both  for  burning 
and  for  lubricating  machinery,  and  a  detergent  liquid.    See  Asphalt. 

Pistachio  Nuts  are  the  produce  of  a  large  bush  from  fifteen  to 
twenty  feet  high,  indigenous  to  Syria,  Arabia,  and  Persia,  and  now 
naturalized  over  the  whole  south  of  Europe.  They  are  of  about  the 
same  size  as  filberts,  but  more  oblong  and  pointed;  they  are  both 
sweeter  and  more  oily  than  almonds,  and  have  a  light  agreeable  flavour 
of  their  own.  They  are  prized  in  Levantine  countries  as  a  dessert, 
and  for  confectionary. 

Pitch  is  obtained  by  boiling  tar  till  all  the  volatile  matters  are 
driven  off.  It  is  used  in  ship-building  to  close  up  the  seams,  and  to 
preserve  the  wood  from  the  effects  of  water. 

Plumbago,  or  black  lead,  is  used  for  various  purposes,  besides  the 
manufacture  of  lead  pencils,  as  the  polishing  of  cast-iron  utensils,  and 
the  diminution  of  friction  in  machinery.  The  plumbago  of  Borrowdale, 
Cumberland,  is  so  superior  to  every  other  kmd,  that  it  is  used  for  no 
other  purpose  than  the  manufacture  of  lead-pencils.  It  occurs,  not  in 
veins,  but  in  detached  pieces,  and  the  miners  work  on  till  they  come 
upon  them  by  chance.  Formerly  the  Borrowdale  mine  was  opened 
only  at  intervals,  lest  the  value  of  its  produce  should  fall  by  a  glut  of 
the  market.  It  is  constantly  open  now,  but  the  yield  is  scanty.  In- 
ferior plumbago  is  imported  from  Spain  and  Ceylon. 

Polders  is  the  name  given  in  Holland  to  lands  which  lie  below 
the  level  of  the  sea,  or  the  adjacent  river.  Some  of  them  are  forty 
feet  below  high-water  mark.  They  are  merely  the  beds  of  lakes  or 
marshes  out  of  which  the  water  has  been  literally  pumped,  and  they 
would  soon  return  to  their  former  condition  were  the  pumps  with- 
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dmwn.  Some  polders  are  very  large,  as  the  Beemster  polder,  near 
Edam,  North  Holland,  which  measures  fifteen  miles  in  circumference. 
Quite  recently,  Haarlem  Lake,  which  measured  fourteen  miles  by  ten 
miles,  was  pumped  so  far  dry  that  40,000  acres  of  good  land  were  re- 
claimed, and  put  under  tillage  or  pasturage.  It  has  been  proposed  to  do 
the  same  with  the  Zuyder  Zee ;  but  that  has  not  yet  been  attempted. 

Pomegranates  are  very  highly  valued  in  warm  countries  for  the 
cooling  juice  they  contain.  In  shape,  the  pomegranate  resembles  a 
large  apple,  but  the  rind  is  as  hard  as  the  bark  of  a  tree,  though 
beautifully  coloured  like  a  rosy  apple  when  ripe.  The  inside  is  filled 
with  a  great  number  of  berries,  of  the  size  and  colour  of  our  red  currant, 
which  they  very  much  resemble ;  these  are  filled  with  a  sweet  juice, 
which  is  particularly  agreeable  in  hot  climates,  although  not  much 
esteemed  in  this  country.  Pomegranates  grow  on  small  trees  like 
myrtles.  The  flower  is  scarlet,  and  the  tree  is  cultivated  for  its 
beiEtutifol  appearance,  no  less  than  for  its  fruit,  in  India,  in  northern 
Africa,  and  in  southern  Europe,  particularly  Italy  and  Spain. 

Potashes  are  obtained  by  boiling  the  ashes  of  wood  in  water, 
straining  them,  and  evaporating  them  to  dryness.  This  process  is 
usually  performed  in  iron  pots ;  hence  the  name.  Herbaceous  plants 
yield  the  largest  portion,  and  shrubs  more  than  trees.  Our  chief 
supplies  are  derived  from  America,  Russia,  and  Poland.  The  potashes 
of  the  United  States  are  the  most  highly  esteemed. 

PresterJohnisa  name  which  was  given  in  the  Middle  Ages  to 
a  supposed  Christian  prince  in  the  interior  of  Asia.  He  is  first  men- 
tionea  by  John  Carpini,  a  Franciscan,  sent  by  Innocent  lY.,  in  1246, 
to  Batou  Khan,  son  of  Genghis ;  and  many  suppose  the  story  to  have 
originated  in  the  resemblance  between  the  institutions  and  forms  of 
Buddhism  and  those  of  Romanism,  even  the  Franciscan  dress  bemg 
common  to  both.  The  belief  in  Prester  John's  existence  continued 
till  the  end  of  the  fifteenth  century.  When  the  Portuguese  first  visited 
India,  they  mquired  after  him,  but  found  no  Christians  in  that  country, 
except  a  few  in  the  extreme  south  of  the  peninsula.  When  it  came  to 
be  known  that  the  Abyssinians  professed  Christianity,  thejr  were  sup- 
posed to  be  the  subjects  of  Prester  John ;  and  his  identification  was  the 
principal  object  of  the  earliest  embassy  from  the  West  to  Abyssinia. 

R  ai  s i  n  8  are  dried  grapes.    The  finest  are  obtained  by  cutting  the 
stalk  of  the  bunches  half  through,  when  the  grapes  are  nearly  ripe,  and 
tlien  leaving  them  suspended  on  the  vine,  to  dry  in  the  sun.    Thus 
prepared,  the  raisins  preserve  even  the  beautiful  bloom  which  covers 
the  gn^e.     Another  quality  is  obtained  by  gathering  the  bunche.<«, 
dipping  them  in  a  ley  made  of  the  aslics  of  vine-teudrils,  and  then 
exposing  them  to  the  sun  to  be  dried.    Generally,  more  or  le.ss  o^ 
drying  process  is  accomplished  in  heated  apartments,  the  b' 
being  sprinkled  the  while  with  a  solution  of  soda  or  pot  as' 
causes  the  grape  to  candy,  and  form  those  little  lumps  so  vr 
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M  the  sweetest  parts  of  the  common  raisin.    The  best  raisins  ootn« 
from  Maln^.1,  Spain. 

Reindeer. — ^This  animal  is  as  indispensable  to  the  Laplander  as 
the  c  a  m  e  1  is  to  the  Arab.  Its  foot  expands  on  being  pat  to  the  ground, 
BO  that  it  can  residiiy  walk  on  a  snowy  or  swampy  surface  ;  and  in 
winter  it  requires  no  other  nutriment  than  moss,  which  it  can  scent 
beneath  the  snow.  The  Laplander  uses  the  niilk  and  flesh  of  the 
reindeer  for  food,  and  its  skin  for  clothing :  its  horns  he  converts  into 
spoons,  and  its  sinews  into  thread. 

Renaissance  is  a  French  word  used,  for  the  sake  ci  conyenience^ 
to  denote  that  revival  of  letters  which  heralded  in  the  Reformatioi^ 
and  advanced  pari  pcusu  along  with  it.  Li  architecture^  it  denotes  that 
style  of  building  and  decoration  which  became  £etshionable  in  the  early 
part  of  the  sixteenth  century. 

Rice  (p.  440)  prefers  the  low  moist  lands  of  sub-tropical  countries. 
It  very  much  resembles  the  common  oat ;  and  when  thrashed  £rom  the 
straw,  the  grain  is  still  enclosed,  like  the  grain  of  oats,  by  a  yellow 
Jiusk :  in  this  state  it  is  called  paddy.  Patna  rice  is  more  esteemed  in 
Europe  than  any  other  kind  imported  from  the  East ;  but  the  xice 
of  South  Caiolina  is  ci'nsidered  the  best  of  alL 

•  Rosewood,  so  called  from  the  fragrance  it  diffuses  on  being  out, 
is  obtained  from  a  forest  tree,  which  grows  in  Central  and  South 
America,  in  the  Canary  Ldands,  and  in  Siam.  The  logs  are  nearly 
two  feet  in  width,  which  argues  a  large  tree.  Our  supplies  are  ob- 
tained from  Honduras  and  Brazil ;  the  rosewood  of  Rio  de  Janeiro 
brings  the  highest  price.    Siam  supplies  China. 

Round  Towers.— These  monuments,  so  characteristic  of  Ireland, 
are  of  small  diameter,  and  upwards  of  100  feet  high,  with  a  door  at  a 
oonsiderable  height  firom  the  ground.  They  are  always  near  a  church : 
but  whether  the  church  came  to  them,  or  Uiey  to  the  church,  whether 
they  are  of  Pagan  or  Christian  origin,  is  uncertain.  They  are  strange- 
looking,  but  not  beautiful,  and  have  never  been  imitated  till  lately,  wl^ 
the  Irish  erected  one  to  Daniel  O'Connell,  in  a  cemetery  near  Dublin. 

Rubicon  is  the  name  of  the  small  stream  which  separated  Csesar^s 
province  of  Cisalpine  Gaul  &om  the  rest  of  what  we  now  call  Italy,  on 
the  Adriatic  side.  His  crossing  the  Rubicon  with  an  army  was  there- 
fore an  overt  act  of  dvil  war,  which  could  not  be  undone.  Hence 
cromng  Uis  Rvbieon  has  become  a  proverbial  phnse  for  any  decisive 
initiatory  step. 

Saffron  is  a  yellow  colouring  matter,  obtained  from  the  stigmata  of 
a  species  of  crocus,  extensively  cultivated  in  Spain,  France,  and  Sicily. 
Jt  IS  often  adulterated  with  the  petak  of  other  plants,  particularly  of 
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vuuagold.  Some  of  it  is  ^vm  in  Oambric^reshire ;  and  English  Baffnm 
''  is  reputed  the  best.    It  is  used  in  mediome,  in  cookery  and  oonfeo* 

tionary,  in  painting  and  dyeing.  Annotto  has  supplanted  it  in 
0!  dailies  as  a  colouring  matter  for  butter  and  cheese. 

^  Sago  is  the  prepared  pith  of  a  palm  which  grows  in  aU  the  spice 

^  isLukS  of  the  Eastern  Archipelago.    The  tree  is  about  thirty  feet  hiffh, 

'  and  one  and  a  half  feet  in  diameter.    The  trunk  becomes  hollow  as  the 

'  firoit  ripens  ;  but,  before  the  formation  of  the  fruit,  the  interior  of  the 

"  f  trunk  IS  filled  with  a  spongy  fiurinaoeous  matter,  about  a  foot  thick, 
which  is  conyerted  into  sago-uieal  by  grinding,  washing,  and  drying. 

^  Singapore  is  the  great  dep6t  of  the  sago  sent  to  this  country.    Amying 

^  at  Singapore  in  a  comparatiyely  unrefined  state,  it  is  granulated  ana 

[  bleached  there  by  Chinese  settlers. 

(  Sanctuary.— In  Boman  Catholic  times,  certain  churches  were  set 

apart  as  asylums  for  fiigitiyes  from  justice  ;  and,  if  the  criminal  showed 
J  si^  of  repentance  wiuiin  a  prescribed  term,  the  ecclesiastical  autho- 

j  rities  sayea  him  from  the  rigours  of  the  law.    The  sanctuary  of  Holy- 

rood,  Edinburgh,  though  available  only  for  debtors,  is  a  remnant  of 
this  custom.  Any  debtor  whatever  is  safe  from  his  creditors  within 
these  precincts  for  twenty-four  hours,  and  those  who  inscribe  their 
names  in  a  register  kept  for  the  purpose  may  enjoy  the  immunity  as 
long  as  they  please. 

Sand  al-wo  o  d  is  obtained  from  a  tree  that  grows  In  Malabar,  Timor, 
and  the  Feejee  Islands  (p.  390).  The  tree  resembles  a  lai'ge  myrtle,  and 
the  stem  is  always  under  a  foot  in  diameter  close  to  the  root.  After  being 
cut  down  and  barked,  the  stem  is  buried  in  a  dry  place  for  two  months, 
that  the  white  ants  may  eat  off  the  outer  wood,  without  touching  the 
heart,  which  is  the  sandal  of  commerce.  Sandal-wood  is  of  a  deep 
yellow  colour,  and  yields  an  agreeable  perfrime.  The  Hindoos  use  it  as 
a  perfume  Iq  their  frmeral  ceremonies ;  but  the  Chinese  are  its  prin- 
cipal consumers :  they  manufacture  it  into  fans  and  small  articles  oi 
furniture,  and  use  it,  when  ground  into  powder,  as  a  cosmetic. 

Santa  Casa,  the  Italian  for  Holy  Hotue,  is  the  name  given  to  a 
small  house  of  red  brick,  over  which  a  large  church  has  been  built  at 
Loietto,  in  the  Papal  States.  This  house  is  supposed  to  be  the  one  m 
which  the  Viigin  Marv  lived  at  Nazareth,  ana  is  said  to  have  been 
carried  by  angels  to  f)almatia,  in  1291,  and  thence,  in  1294,  to  its 
present  site.  The  town  which  sprang  up  around  it  was  named  after 
Lauretta,  the  woman  on  whose  property  the  angels  deposited  their 
burden.  The  outside  of  the  Santa  Casa  has  been  covered  with  marble 
slabs,  bearing  scriptural  bas-reliefs  ;  the  inside  is  fitted  up  as  a  chapel, 
with  an  altar  on  which  are  many  objects  of  great  value,  whilst  a  midtitude 
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9i  Umps,  golden  or  silyer^lt,  banfir  firom  the  roofl  The  Santa  Casa 
is  annually  TiBtted  by  about  100,000  pilgrims,  who,  by  makfaig  tlie 
circuit  of  it  on  their  knees,  have  worn  two  deep  flrooves  in  the  niarbJe 
dikis  on  which  it  stands.  Even  metal  cannot  withstand  the  avdoiir  of 
devotion,  for  the  piljiprima  have  actually  kissed  away  the  more  pro- 
minent features  of  a  bronze  Christ,  in  a  bas-relief  which  adorns  a  door 
of  the  Santa  Casa. 

Sardines,  frequently  substituted  for  anchovies.  Theraurdine  is  a 
larger  and  flatter  fish  than  the  anchovy,  but  of  inferior  quality. 

Seals  are  amphibious  animals,  which  abound  in  the  seas  aioand 
Spitzben^n,  and  on  the  west  of  Labrador  and  Newfoundland.  In  small 
numbers  they  visit  even  the  coast  of  Scothmd.  They  are  invaluable 
to  the  Eaouimaux,  yielding  food,  light,  and  clothing  at  once.  They 
are  hunted  chiefly  for  their  oil  ana  their  skins.  Dressed  with  the 
hair  on,  the  skins  are  used  for  coverinff  trunks  and  the  like  ; 
when  tanned,  they  make  excellent  shoe-leather.  The  seal  fishery  has 
long  been  prosecuted  in  the  Spitzbergen  quarter  by  ships  from  the 
Kibe  and  Weser  ;  but  it  has  been  still  more  extensively  carried  on  of 
late  by  the  fishermen  of  Newfoundland,  Nova  Scotia,  and  Labrador. 
In  March  and  April  large  fields  of  ice  drift  southwards  from  the  polar 
seas,  and  many  of  them  are  so  stocked  with  seals  as  to  be  caUed  seal 
maidows.  The  seals  are  often  found  asleep ;  a  single  blow  on  the  snont 
with  a  heavy  bludgeon  kills  them ;  and  such  numbers  are  taken  that 
the  peril  of  the  enterprise  is  despised  for  the  sake  of  the  profit  Half 
a  mulion  seals  are  said  to  be  killed  every  spring  between  Greenland 
and  the  American  mainland. 

Shagreen  is  a  sort  of  leather,  manufactured  at  Astracan,  Bussia, 
from  the  hides  of  horses,  mules,  and  asses.  When  still  soft,  small  seeds, 
as  mustard  seeds,  are  pressed  into  the  skin,  which  is  then  dried  with 
the  seeds  in  it  These  seeds  are  afterwards  beaten  out,  and  the  skin 
has  then  a  pimpled  graining,  which  it  retains  on  being  polished  and 
dyed  accoroing  to  fancy. 

Simoom. — See  p.  423. 

Sirooco. — See  p.  423. 

Solan-goose. — The  solan-goose,  or  gannet,  is  a  native  of  the  rocky 
coasts  and  islands  of  Northern  Europe.  It  winters  on  the  shores  of  the 
Bay  of  Biscay  and  of  the  Mediterranean,  feeding  there  on  the  anchovy 
and  the  sardine  :  about  the  end  of  March  it  visits  its  breeding  stations 
in  the  north,  and  finds  equally  abundant  food  in  the  shoals  of  her  rin  g 
then  travellmg  southwards.  During  the  months  of  May  and  June  the 
snrfiice  of  the  Bass  Rock,  Firth  pf  Forth,  is  so  covered  with  gannet  nests, 
that  it  is  scarcely  possible  to  walk  without  crushing  the  eggs  ;  immense 
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?^^w  of  the  young  birds  are  caught  there,  chiefly  for  the  sake  of  the 
-j^^T*  ^ih  "wbich  they  are  covered,  but  partly  also  for  the  sake  of  the 
**^fi-  In  St.  Eilda,  where  the  young  birds  are  cured  and  dried  for 
>^mter  Tise,  22,000  birds  are  annually  consumed, 

^panish  Flies,  or  Blister  Beetles^  are  of  a  bright-green  colour, 

•^a  about  three-fourths  of  an  inch  in  length.    They  are  collected  by 

snaking  the  trees  on  which  they  alight,  sheets  having  been  previously 

spread  underneath  the  branches.    The  persons  engaged  cover  their 

taces  and  hands  for  protection ;  and,  in  order  to  be  less  inconvenienced 

oy  the  pungency  of  the  odour  exhaled,  select  the  morning  and  evening 

for  their  work,  the  insects  being  then  comparatively  torpid.     The 

vapour  of  hot  vinegar  kills  the  insects. ;  when  dried,  they  are  readv 

for  use.     Spanish  mes  are  found  in  France,  Italy,  and  Sicily,  as  well 

^fi  in  Spain :  and  the  chief  supply  of  this  country  is  obtained  from 

Astracan,  Russia, 

Springs  are  the  outflow  of  water,  which  has  descended  into  the 
the  earth  and  risen  again  to  th'e  surface,  on  the  principle  that  water 
seeks  its  own  level.    Generally,  springs  are   permanent  in  propor- 
tion to  the  depth  to  which  the  water  supplving  them  has  deecended. 
I^e  greatest  subterranean  accumulations  of  water  take  place  in  dis- 
tricts having  a  configuration  similar  to  that  of  the  London  oasin,  which 
niay  be  represented  bv  placing  a  small  saucer  inside  a  much  larger  one, 
with  sand  and  gravel  between,  the  saucers  representing  impervious 
clays,  the  sand  and  gravel  porous  strata.    These  strata  are  tilted  up 
hy  the  hills  which  lie  north  and  south  of  London,  and  present, 
towards  their  summits,  innumerable  fissures,  down  which  the  rain- 
water percolates.    It  is  evident  that  water,  poured  in  between  the 
saucers  at  their  edges,  would  sink  down  and  accumulate,  so  that,  were 
a  liole  bored  in  the  bottom  of  the  smaller  saucer,  water  would  rise  up 
tlirough  it.    This  is  precisely  what  happens  when  the  bore  of  an  Ar- 
tesian well  reaches  the  porous  strata  beneath  London :  for,  as  the  rain- 
water of  the  hilly  districts  is  constantly  percolating  into  these  strata,  they 
become  surchai^d  reservoirs,  the  contents  of  which  are  by  pressure 
seeking  for  an  outlet    If  at  any  part  the  superincumbent  strata  are  not 
compact  enough  to  resist  the  pressure,  the  waters  force  an  outlet  for 
themselves,  and  in  so  doing  form  a  spring. 

Stork. — ^The  stork  is  a  large  bird  akin  to  the  heron,  rarely  seen  in 
Britain,  but  common  in  the  whole  north-west  of  Enrope,  especially  in 
Holland.  It  is  a  bird  of  passage,  and  annually  retnms  to  the  same 
nest  A  false  chinmey,  intended  to  become  a  stork's  nest,  is  a  frequent 
addition  to  houses  in  Holland.  In  some  towns,  domesticated  storks, 
that  Lave  been  taken  from  the  nest  when  yom^,  lire  in  the  oiarkei* 
plaeesi  where  ibey  do  the  work  of  scaveDgers  by  eating  up  the  i^tL 
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Tapioca  is  obtained  from  the  roots  of  the  bitter  cossatwc,  which 
grows  over  all  South  America,  but  principally  in  Bnudly  where  it  is 
called  mandioc  The  root  is  like  well-grown  beet,  or  mangold  waxzci, 
in  both  size  and  shape ;  and  the  juice  of  it  is  bo  nozioaB  that  the 
Indians  dip  their  arrows  in  it  to  poison  them.  Meal  is  obtained  from 
the  niundioca  root  precisely  as  starch  is  obtained  from  potatoes.  The 
drying  of  it  over  a  slow  fire,  which  is  the  last  step  in  tne  process,  de- 
prives it  of  all  poisonous  qualities.  Tapioca  is  merely  the  finer  particles 
of  mandioca  meaL 

Tar  is  obtained  from  pine  or  fir  trees,  especially  the  roots,  by  a  pro- 
ci'ss  which  has  remained  unchanged  from  the  times  of  the  ancieiit 
Greeks.    The  roots,  together  with  logs  and  billets  of  fir,  are  tressed 
into  a  round  stack  tapering  towards  the  top.    This  stack  is  let  into  a 
conical  hole,  which  is  generally  dug  in  the  side  of  a  bank,  and  at  the 
bottom  of  which  is  a  cast-iron  pan  with  a  spout  projecting  beyond  the 
surface  of  the  bank  ;  the  whole  is  then  covered  over  with  turf,  which 
is  pressed  down  so  hard  as  to  prevent  the  escape  even  of  smoke ; 
lastly,  the  billets  are  kindled,  and  during  the  slow  combustion  which 
takes  place,  the  tar  exudes,  dropping  into  the  iron  pan,  frY)m  which  it 
is  forthwith  conveyed  by  the  projecting  spout  into  a  barreL    Tar  is 
thus  nothing  but  the  combined  turpentine  and  sap  of  the  tree: 
what  remains  in  the  hole  is  the  woody  fibre  reduced  to  charcoaL 
The  tar  of  the  north  of  Europe  is  very  superior  to  that  of  the  United 
States. 

Tea  is  a  hardy  evergreen  of  from  three  feet  to  six  feet  in  height, 
and  bearing  a  general  resemblance  to  the  myrtle.  It  grows  from 
within  a  few  degrees  of  the  equator  to  the  forty-fifth  parallel,  but  has 
been  most  successfully  cultivated  in  the  Bouthem  provinces  of  China, 
which  he  under  the  Tropic  of  Cancer.  There  it  forms  as  Important  an 
element  in  rural  economy  as  does  the  vine  in  Southern  France  :  it  pre- 
fers also  the  same  sort  of  situation,  viz.,  hilly  tracts,  not  so  well  adapted 
as  the  lower  lands  for  the  growth  of  com.  In  three  years  the  tea 
shrub  reaches  maturity,  and  the  leaves  b^n  to  be  gathered.  There 
are  four  gatherings  in  the  year,  the  first  in  April,  just  before  the  leaf- 
buds  open,  the  second  in  May,  the  third  in  Jane,  and  the  fourth  in 
August  The  first  gathering  is  confined  to  a  few  of  the  choicest  leaf- 
buck,  which  constitute  Pekoe,  the  finest  quality  of  black  tea  ;  the  last 
gathering  is  of  large  and  old  leaves,  and  yields  t^e  coarsest  tea.  The 
plant  which  yields  Paraguay  tea  (p.  391),  is  quite  different  from  the 
above. 

Trade-winds.— See  pp.  420,  421. 

Truffles  are  a  black  species  of  fungus^  which  groWs  in  oonnexion 
with  the  roots  of  trees,  particolariy  the  beech,  and  never  rises  to  te 
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auifiice  of  ihe  grooncL  They  have  been  fbond  in  NorthamptonBhire  ; 
and  are  abiuumnt  in  the  south  of  France,  m  Italy,  in  the  East  Indies, 
and  in  Japan.  They  are  osually  about  a  foot  below  the  surface  ;  and 
both  dogs  and  pigs  have  been  trained  to  assist  men  in  finding  theiu 
out    They  are  r^oned  a  great  delicacy. 

Turpentine  is  the  resinous  juice  which  exudes  firom  pine-trees, 
the  commonest  kind  being  obtained  from  the  Scotch  fir.  It  is  more 
abundantly  produced  in  tne  United  States  than  anywhere  else.  Trees 
forty  years  old  and  upward  are  selected ;  the  bark  is  wounded  in 
March,  and  a  small  hole  made  in  the  ground  immediately  below  the 
indsion ;  the  exudation  goes  on  till  October,  dropping  into  the  small 
holes,  which  hold  about  eleven  pints,  and  are  emptied  five  or  six  times 
in  the  course  of  the  year.  In  appearance  common  turpentine  very 
much  resembles  made  honey.  The  oil  of  t*irpentine  is  obtained  from 
turpentine  proper  by  distillation,  the  resiauum  being  a  brownish, 
resinous  mass,  the  common  rosin  of  commerce. 

Y  an  ilia  is  a  climbing  plant  extensively  cultiyated  in  Mexico  for  the 
sake  of  its  seeds,  which  impart  to  chocolate  a  peculiar  and  delicious 
fragrance.  Vanilla  grows  to  the  height  of  from  eighteen  feet  to  twenty 
feet ;  the  fruit  ia  from  e^ht  inches  to  ten  inches  long,  and  of  a  yellow 
colour,  which  darkens  into  a  deep  brown :  it  is  full  of  innumerable 
small  seeds  like  grains  of  sand.  The  vanilla  imported  from  Brazil  is 
much  inferior  to  the  Mexican. 

Vitrified  Forts. — ^These  are  round  enclosures,  built  of  stones 
cemented  together  by  some  material  that  has  been  vitrified  by  fire, 
the  stones  themselves  beiiu^  also  partially  vitrified.  What  the  exact 
process  of  vitrifaction  had  been  is  not  certainly  known.  These  forts 
occur  in  various  parts  of  Scotland,  but  especially  in  Invemess-ehire. 

Volcanoes.— See  p.  417. 

Wakes. — This  is  the  name  of  a  custom  which  is  now  confined  to 
Ireland,  that,  vis.,  of  the  friends  and  neighbours  of  a  person  who  has 
died  flitting  up  with  his  corpse  nieht  after  night  till  it  is  buried.  The 
body  is  usua%  surrounded  by  lifted  candles,  and  the  company  find 
entertainment  in  eating,  drinking,  and  talking.  Wakes  are  supposed 
to  have  originated  in  the  superstitious  fear  that  evU  spirits  might  steal 
away  the  corpse  at  night ;  tney  are  now  maintained  by  a  popular  feel- 
ing that  they  honour  the  dead. 

Waldenses  are  an  ancient  duistian  community  occupying  three 
or  four  valleys  in  Piedmont.  They  are  remarkable  for  their  constant 
resistance  to  the  encroachments  of  the  Pope,  whose  supremacy  they 
never  acknowledged,  and  for  the  cruel  persecutions  which  th^  endured 
dming  several  centiuies,  beoaose  of  their  jumoonformity.  Ilieir  prin- 
ciples are  substantially  those  of  ftotestaiitB  in  gmeiaL    Their  daima 
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to  toleration  are  now  acknowledged,  and  a  few  yean  ago  they  built, 
with  Protestant  aid,  their  first  church  in  Turin. 

Walrus,  also  called  sea-horse,  and  sea-cow,  is  a  camiYorons  marine 
animal,  n>>undant  on  the  shores  of  Spitzbergen  and  Hudson's  Bay.  It 
)fl  Inrffer  than  an  ox,  attaining  sometimes  the  length  of  twenty  feet. 
In  shape  it  resembles  the  seal  much  more  than  the  ox ;  its  body,  which 
is  thicK  in  the  middle,  tapers  towards  the  tail ;  its  legs  are  short,  and 
the  toes  are  connected  by  webs.  The  walrus  ia  gregarious  and  shy, 
but  very  fierce  when  attacked.  It  is  hunted  for  the  sake  of  its  oil, 
and  the  ivory  of  its  tusks. 

Waterspouts  are  described  as  follows  in  the  ImperialDiciianaTy : 
— "  Below  a  dense  cloud,  the  sea  appears  to  be  greatly  agitated  within 
a  circular  area  from  100  to  120  yards  in  diameter,  the  waves  tending 
rapidly  to  the  centre  of  the  agitated  mass,  where  a  vast  body  of  water 
or  aqueous  vapour  is  formed :  from  hence  there  rises,  with  a  spiral 
movement  towards  the  cloud,  a  column  of  a  conical  form  resembling  a 
trumpet  Vertically  above  this  ascending  column,  there  is  formt^  in 
the  cloud,  but  in  an  inverted  position,  a  corresponding  cone,  whose 
apex  gradually  approaches  that  of  the  ascending  column,  and  at  length 
botli  are  united,  and  the  junction  has  been  obsOTved  to  be  acoomjMmied 
with  a  flash  of  lightning.  The  waterspout  is  said  to  be  accompanied 
also,  during  its  formation,  with  a  rumbling  noise  like  thunder.  The 
whole  column,  which,  after  the  junction  of  the  two  cones,  extends  from 
the  sea  to  the  clouds,  assumes  a  magnificent  appearance,  being  of  a 
light  colour  near  its  axis,  but  dark  along  the  sides.  Acted  on  by 
the  wind,  the  column  assumes  a  position  ooliqne  to  the  horizon,  bnt  in 
calm  weather  it  maintains  its  vertical  position,  while  at  the  same  time 
it  is  carried  along  the  surface  of  the  sea.  Sometimes  the  upper  and 
lower  parts  move  with  different  velocities,  causing  the  parts  to  separate 
from  each  other  often  with  a  loud  report  The  whole  of  the  vapour 
is  at  length  absorbed  in  the  air,  or  it  descends  to  the  sea  in  a  heavy 
shower  of  rain.  When  a  waterspout  occurs  above  land,  there  is  conse- 
quently no  ascending  column  of  water  to  meet  that  which  descends. 
Such  waterspouts  often  burst,  discharging  immense  torrents  of  rain, 
and  causing  great  destruction.  Waterspouts  are  supposed  by  some 
to  be  form^  b^  whirlwinds  of  extreme  intensity ;  others  ascribe  their 
origin  to  electnc  agency." 

Whale. — The  common  whale  of  the  Arctic  Ocean,  the  blubber  of 
which,  on  being  boiled  down,  yields  train  oil,  is  the  largest  marine 
animal  known,  attaining  sometimes  the  length  of  150  feet ;  but  the 
length  of  those  caught  now,  seldom '  exceeds  one-third  of  that  The 
blubber,  or  whale  fat,  lies  immediately  under  the  skin,  and  is  from 
twelve  to  eighteen  inches  thick.  The  only  other  part  of  the  whale 
used  by  us  is  the  homy  substance  called  whaldHme,  whidi  adheres  is 
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tbin  parallel  kmiim  to  tilie  animal's  upner  jaw.  The  Esqaiiuaux 
make  use  of  other  parts,  eating  the  flesh,  doUung  themaelTes  with  the 
strong  membranes  of  the  abdomen,  and  ffUudng  the  windows  of  their 
huts  with  the  more  transparent,  dividing  t£e  sinews  into  filaments  with 
which  they  sew,  and  converting  the  bones  into  props  for  their  huts, 
harpoons,  &c.  There  was  once  a  whale  fishery  in  the  Bav  of  Biscay, 
where  now  not  a  single  whale  can  be  found.  Even  in  the  northern 
seas,  several  stations  have  been  successively  abandoned,  either  because 
the  whale  was  really  exterminated,  or  in  consequence  of  the  animal's 
sagacity  leading  it  to  seek  regions  less  frequented  by  its  persecutor, 
man.  The  whale  fishery  has  Men  decUning  of  late  years  from  another 
cause,  viz.,  the  introduction  of  gas,  and  the  increased  importation  of 
vegetable  oils,  which  has  lessened  the  demand  for  train  oil,  and  con- 
sequently the  whaler^s  profits.  South  of  the  equator,  whales  are  not 
confined  to  the  polar  seas.  The  common  black  whale  abounds  on  tlie 
coasts  of  Brazil,  the  west  coast  of  Africa,  and  in  some  parts  of 
Aostralia.  The  sea-elephant,  a  creature  intermediate  between  the 
walrus  of  the  northern  seas  and  the  seal,  and  which  yields  an  oil 
scarcely  distinguishable  from  that  of  the  common  black  whale,  prefers 
the  colder  regions  around  the  isLuids  of  Desolation,  South  Georgia, 
aud  South  Snetland.  On  the  other  hand,  the  spermaceti  whale  is 
found  in  all  tropical  climates,  especially  on  the  coasts  of  New  Zealand. 
Spermaceti  is  prepu^from  the  brain,  which  is  large  enough  in  whales 
or  ordinary  size  to  fill  twelve  barrels. 

Woad  is  the  plant  from  which  the  blue  dye  was  anciently  obtained 
in  Britain.  It  ia  still  cultivated  in  the  south  of  France  and  in  Flanders, 
where  a  little  of  it  is  thought  to  improve  the  blue  obtained  from 
indiga  The  colouring  matter  in  woad  is  yielded  by  the  leaves ;  they 
are  firat  dried,  then  bruised,  and  made  into  a  paste,  which  is  formed 
into  balls  ;  these  balls,  after  fermentation,  iaU  into  a  dry  powder,  and 
in  this  state  woad  is  sold  to  the  dyers. 
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graphy, and  a  Table  of  Chronology.  With  two  large  Mapid,  etc.  I^eio 
EekOon^amimuedtoaemiddkoflSQe,    Ss.  6d. 

Edinburgh  Academy  Hodem  Geography.    12th  Edxthn,  1867. 

A  handsome  Class-book,  printed  with  large  type.    2s.  6d. 
School    Geography.     By  James  Clyde,  LL.D.,  one  of  the 

Clissical  Masters  of  the-Edinburgh  Academy.  With  special  Chapters  on 
Mathematical  and  Physical  Geography,  and  Technological  Appendix.  lOM 
Edition  [Oct.  l^6&\^  Corrected  ikroughmU,    4s. 

In  composing  the  present  work,  the  author's  objeet  has  been,  not  to  dissect 
the  several  countries  of  the  world,  and  then  label  their  dead  limbs,  but  to 
depict  each  country,  as  made  by  God  and  modified  by  man,  so  that  the 
relations  between  the  country  and  its  inhabitants — ^in  other  words,  tiie  present 
geographical  life  of  the  country— may  i^pear. 

Dr  Clyde's  Elementary  Geography.    \m  Editkm  (Oct.  1866), 

Corrected  throughout.    Is.  6d. 
iinborgh :  Oi^tVBB.  and  JBotd.    London :  SiMPKnr,  Mabshall,  axd  Co. 
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tint  Frendl  Class-Book,  or  a  Practical  and  Easjpt  Method  of 
learning  the  French  LANOUAOBf  consisting  of  a  Series  of  Frkkch  and 
English  Exercises,  progressively  and  grammaticallj  arranged  by  Jules 
Caro>,  F.EJ.B.,  French  Teacher,  Edinborgh.  4th  Edition.  Fcap  8ro, 
104  pageSf  Is.  cloth.— The  Ket,  la. 

This  work  is  intended  to  assist  the  pnpil  in  taking  the  first  step' towards 
a  practical  knowIedj?e  of  French,  according  to  the  method  so  saccessfully 
introduced  in  Qermanj  hy  Professor  Ahn.  It  follows  the  natural  mode 
in  wiiich  a  child  learns  to  speak  its  own  language,  bj  repeating  the  same 
words  and  uh  rabies  in  a  great  variety  of  forms  ontU  the  papil  becomes 
familiar  wiUi  their  use. 

Caron*s  First  French  Reading  Book;  being  Easy  and  Interest-  i 

ing  Lessons,  progressively  arranged :  with  a  Copious  Vocabulary  of  the 
Words  and  Idioms  contained  in  the  Text.  4th  Edition.    96  pages,  Is.  i 

The  compilers  of  works  for  the  practical  study  of  the  Frencb  tongue  i 

seem  too  often  to  have  overlooked  the  wide  difference  which  exists  be-  i 

tween  the  language  of  books  and  the  language  of  conversation.     Their  I 

compilations,  accordingly,  have  generally  exhibited  only  one  form  of  the  j 
Ian;;uage.     It  is  the  object  of  this  Work  to  make  the  pupil  master  of 

both  forms.    The  lessons  have  been  chosen  with  special  reference  to  the  ' 

interest  of  their  subjects,  and  to  the  characteristics  of  their  style  as  J 

examples  of  the  ease  and  vivacity  of  the  language.  { 

Jthenetum.^**  Well  adapted  for  familiarizing  the  reader  with  coneot  models  of    I 
French,  as  it  is  now  written  and  Bpoken." 

Caron*s  Principles  of  French  Grammar,    with  nnmerons 

Exercises.    For  the  Use  of  Schools  and  Private  Students.    Fcap  8vo, 
208  pages,  28.  bound.    11th  Edition.— JTey  to  Ditto,  2s.  bound. 

Speetator.—"  Mtij  be  recommended  for  clearness  of  exposition,  gradual  pro- 
gression, and  a  distinct  exhibition  to  the  mind  throngh  the  eye  by  means  of 
typographical  display:  the  last  an  important  point  where  the  subject  admits 

An  Easy  Grammar  of  the  French  Language,  with  Exercises 

and  DiALoooES.    By  John  Chribtison,  Teacher  of  Modem  Languages 
in  the  Dandee  Public  Seminaries.    23d  Edition.    Is.  4d.    Ket,  8d. 

Christison*s  Becueil  de  Fables  et  Contes  Choisis,  St  r  Usage 

de  la  Jeunesse.    8th  Edition.    18mo,  Is.  4d.  bound. 

This  work  is  intended  as  a  sei^uel  to  the  author's  Grammar ;  it  leads 
the  scholar  gradually  from  the  simplest  to  the  more  difficult  style  of    | 
French  Composition.  4 

Christison*s  Flenry's  Histoire  de  France,  Racont^   h  ]&• 

Jeunesse.   With  Translations  of  the  more  difficult  and  idiomatic  Passages. 
9th  Edition.    Fcap  8vo,  2s.  6d.  bound* 


^     *  7.-. : '-^ -. 

PUBLISHBD  BT  OlIVER  AFD  BOYD. 

♦  '■ 

Orammax  of  the  French  Language.-  ij  Auguste.Beljame, 

-  B.A.,e,LL.Bb,  formefriy  Teacher  of  French  in  Edinburgh,  and  now  Pro- 
^-        itesor  in  the  Imperial  CoHege  of  St  Lonis,  Paris.    6(ih  Edition.    28. ;  or 

y^^th  400  Practical  Exercises,  3s.  6d. — ^Exercises  separately,  2s.  '  ' 

•  Tin  aathof  has  had  in  "view  to  furnish  to  schools  a  short,  irtinple,  and 
^'        prac^cal  Fsench  Grammar.  •  The  whole  book  has  been  composed  w|th 

a  view  to  conversation,  a  great  number  of  the  Exercises  being  in  the  form 

of  questions  and  answers. 

Hallard's  French  Grammar.    12mo,  reduced  to  3s.  6d.  bound.  - 

— Key  to  Ditto,  12mo,  reduced  to  Ss.  6d.  bound. 

Chamband*S  Fables  Choisies,   with  a  Vocabulary  containing 
the  meaning  of  all  the  Words.    Bj  Soot  and  Wells.    2s.  bound. 

The  French  New  Testament.    A  beautiful  Pocket  Edition. 

The  most  approved  Protbstant  Yebbicn,  and  the  otie  in  general  use 
in  the  Fbench  Refobmed  Chubghes.    Boan^'  gilt  edges,  Is.  6d. 

French  Extracts  §ot  Beginners.    With  a^'^ocal^ulary  and  an 

Introduction.     By  F.  A.  W6lski,  Master  of  ^e  For^gn  Language 
Department  in  the  High  School  oC  Glasgow*    2s.  6d.    .6th  E^on. 
The  volume  contains  100  specimens  from  nearly  forty  different  avthors. 

WoLdd's  Hew  French  Grammar.     With  copious  Exercises. 

12mo,  Ss.  6d.  bound    7th  Edition. 


ITALIAH. 


Theo|;etioal  and  Fractical  Italian  Grammar,  with  Numerous 

Exercises  and  Examples,  illustrative  of  every  Rule,  and  a  Selection  of 
Phrases  and  Dialogues.  By  £.  Lemmi,  LL.D.,  Italian  Tutor. to  H.B.H. 
The  Prince  of  Wales.    9th  Edition.    Ss.    TheElEY,  5s. 

Fhm  ConxT  Saf^,  Profuaor  of  (Ha  Italian  Language  at  Oxford,—'*!  have 
adopted  your  Grammar  for  the  elementary  instnietion  of  students  of  Italian  in 
the  Taylor  Institution,  and  find  it  admirably  adapted  to  the  purpose,  as  well  for 
the  order  and  clearness  of  the  rules,  as  for  the  practical  excellence  and  abQity  of 
the  exercises  with  which  yon  have  enriched  it." 

A  Grammar  of  the  Italian  language.  By  J.  Ramfini,  F.E  J.S., 

formerly  Teacher  of  the  Italian  Language  and  Literature  in  the  Scottish 
Institute,  etc    BednceiL^  ■■■!■■  ■  v 

]So.,  London. 
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